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PREFACE. 


HE task of compiling the first edition of a volume of this 
character, involving as it does such a multitude of references, 

is necessarily one of considerable magnitude, so that little apology 
should be needed on the score of its comparatively tardy appear- 


ance. 


The book contains the usual chapters dealing with matters ot 
Statistical importance, but there are in addition several articles on 
special subjects which it is hoped will add considerably to its 
interest and value. I take this opportunity of again thanking 
those gentlemen who so kindly contributed the articles referred 


to. 


In the statistical chapters, the figures refer either to the calendar 
year, 1904, or to the financial year ended June, 1905; but in some 
cases it has been possible to insert information relating to the 


year ended 31st December, 1905. 


Great pains have been taken to keep the work free from errors ; 
but should any such have been overlooked, it would be deemed a 


favour if their nature and position were pointed out. 


I have to acknowledge with thanks the valuable assistance 
accorded to me in the work of compilation by Messrs. H. A. Smith, 
F.S.S., Assistant Actuary, J. Stonham, M.A., T. Waites, J. J. 
Kelly, R. Mitchell, and G. Goodman. 


To Mr. Stonham is due the credit of sub-editing the work, and 


seeing the various sheets through the press. 


W. H. HALL, 
Acting Statistician. 
Sydney, 28th February, 1906. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF “TERRA AUSTRALIS.” 


THE ‘existence of “a great southern continent ” was the subject of :much 
speculation from very early times. Far back in the ages there ‘was a 
tradition current in India and China of a vast island, to which birds ‘of 
passage migrated, and off the coasts of which the Malay Islanders were: 
accustomed to catch strange fishes and monsters of the deep; and these: 
tales in course of time found their way to Europe, being disseminated 
doubtless, in the first instance, by Greek soldiers who had accompanied 
the expedition of Alexander the Great to India, Allusions to this “Ferra. 
Australis ” are also found in Strabo (s.c. 50), Pliny (4.p. 77), and Ptolemy 
(A.D. 150). Even supposing the modern theories relating to the Ieelandic - 
or Viking discovery of America were correct, Australia was thus known 
to the civilised world at an earlier date than the great western continent 

The question as to who were the first white men actually to set foot on 
the shores of the continent is at present enshrouded in mystery, but it. 
seems fairly clear that by the year 1540 both the Spaniards and the: 
Portuguese had reached the coasts of the mainland and New Guinea, ‘the- 
former from the east, and the latter from the west. 


Early in the seventeenth century, the Spaniards sent out ‘several 
expeditions from their South American possessions, but none of these: 
actually landed on Australian soil. De Quiros, in 1606, thought he had 
discovered the “Great South Land,” but his fancied continent was ‘proved 
by De Torres, his lieutenant, to "be one of the New Hebrides ‘group. 
After circumnavigating the island, Torres sailed away westward and 
passed through the strait which now bears his name, and although ‘he 
descried the coast-line in the vicinity of Cape York, he forbore to laird 
there, thinking it was only one of the numerous islands through whith 
he was passing. Eight years before this, Cornelius Wvtfliet had remarked 
that the “Terra Australis ” was separated from New Guinea by a tiarfow 
strait, and that if it were thoroughly explored it would be regarded as. 
a fifth part. of the world. 


In 1602, the Dutch established their East India Company, and from: 
their possessions in the East numerous voyages of discovery were made. 
It is a somewhat difficult task to obtain more than the most meagre 
details of the various expeditions, as the authorities were fearful lest other 
nations should reap the benefits of their enterprise; nevertheless, they 
laid down a chart of Australia on the pavement of the Stadthatis, at 
Amsterdam, for the information of their own merchants and statesmen. 
In 1605, the “ Duyfken ” was sent out to explore the islands and coasts 
of New Guinea. This vessel sailed along what the captain thought was the 
western shore of New Guinea, but, in reality, he was making the first 
authenticated discovery of the western coast of Australia. The voyage 
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came to an abrupt termination through lack of provisions, and the 
murder of some of the crew by the “wild black savages.” The point 
where they turned back again was aptly named Cape Keerweer or Turn- 
again. In 1618, 1619, and 1622, the west coast was successively visited 
by various Dutch discoverers. In 1622, Cape Leeuwin was discovered 
and named, while the dangerous reef called the Houtman’s Abrolhos was 
also located. The north-west coast was examined in 1623 by the yachts 
‘‘Pera” and ‘‘Arnhem,” the coasts being described as poor and barren, and 
the adjacent islands as thinly peopled by ‘‘cruel, poor, and brutal natives, 
of very little use to the company.” In 1627, the “ Gulde Zeepard ” sailed 
along the south coast from the Leeuwin to the present boundary of South 
Australia. The voyage of Pelsart is of considerable importance, as he 
gave a fairly accurate description of portions of the west coast. Setting 
out from the Texel, in 1628, he reached the vicinity of the Houtman’s 
Abrolhos in 1629, where he had the misfortune to be shipwrecked, but 
the greater portion of the ship’s company was landed in safety on the 
adjacent islands. Pelsart determined to take one of the ship’s boats and 
sail to Batavia in order to seek for assistance, and in the course 
of his voyage he touched at the coast at various places in search of water. 
He described the country as barren and inhospitable, and laid particular 
stress on the wretchedness of the native inhabitants. It is curious to 
note that his journal contains what is probably the first notice of the 
kangaroo by any white explorer. Pelsart successfully navigated his boat 
to Batavia, and returned with a relief vessel to take off the ship’s company. 
When he reached Western Australia, he found that, under the leadership 
of the supercargo, some of the survivors had murdered 125 of the men, 
women, and children left on the island, and plotted to kill Pelsart and 
sail away with the vessel on a piratical cruise. The ringleaders were, 
however, captured and executed, while the remnant of the expedition 
returned to Batavia. The Dutch made no secret of this disastrous failure, 
being persuaded that the news of their evil fortune would effectually 
deter any other nation from seeking to gain possession of the country. 

Tasman sailed from Batavia on the 15th August, 1642, and it appears 
that one of the objects which prompted Van Diemen to despatch the 
expedition was the circumnavigation of New Holland, as the Dutch, in 
anticipation of its possession, had named the continent. After reaching 
the Mauritius, Tasman sailed south to about the 45th parallel, and thence 
steering eastward reached Tasmania, or, as he named it, ‘‘ Van Diemen’s 
Land.” After a short stay here he sailed across and discovered New 
Zealand, giving to it the name of “Staaten Land.” From New Zealand 
he directed his course to New Guinea, and thence reached Ceram and 
Batavia. Tasman made a second voyage under the auspices of the East 
India Company, in 1644; but the records of this expedition have been lost. 
The explorer’s description of what he saw during his brief sojourn in 
Tasmania and New Zealand was sufficiently terrifying to deter the Dutch 
from attempting any further discoveries in these latitudes. 

It was reserved for an Englishman, William Dampier, to make the first 
accurate reports in connection with the “Terra Australis,” and even he 
only skirted portion of the western fringe of the continent. Dampier 
first touched at the shore, in about lat. 16 deg. 50 min., on the 4th 
January, 1688. He remarked that ‘“‘ New Holland is a vast tract of land; 
but whether an isle or a continent is unknown hitherto. This much I am 
sure of, however: that it neither joins to Asia, Africa, or America here- 
abouts.” He speaks of the country as poor and waterless, while the 
inhabitants are described as the most miserable wretches in the universe, 
who, setting aside their human shape, were little better than the brutes. 

On his return to England he published an account of his travels, which 
attracted so much attention that he was entrusted with the command of 
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a ship of war, named the “‘ Roebuck,” in order to continue his discoveries. 
He reached the western coast, at Shark’s Bay, in 1699, and on this 
occasion it was spring-time when he landed, and he refers with: great 
enthusiasm to the beautiful sweet-scented flowering trees and shrubs, and 
the abundance of wild fowl. Dampier explored the coast for a distance 
of about 900 miles—from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and thence 
to Roebuck Bay. 

For a period of about seventy years after Dampier’s second visit there 
was a lull in exploratory activity, so far as Australia was concerned. 
Nevertheless, the reports of the various navigators who had visited this 
portion of the globe were the subject of keen discussion amongst scientific 
men, Much speculation was indulged in as to whether the known coast-line 
formed portion of a chain of islands, and whether New Zealand and Van 
Dieman’s Land were only prolongations of a great Antarctic continent, 
or were joined on to the vaguely-known New Holland. The solution to these 
questions was afforded by the celebrated voyages of Captain James Cook. 
Cook sailed from Plymouth, in the ‘‘ Endeavour,” on the 26th August, 
1768, and reached the island of Otaheite, in the Pacific, in April of the 
following year. Here the transit of Venus was successfully observed by 
the scientific party which accompanied the expedition, and then Cook 
struck out for the coasts of New Zealand, sighting land in the vicinity 
of Poverty Bay on the 7th October. Cook circumnavigated both North 
and South {slands, thus proving that they had no connection with the 
“Terra Australis,” nor with the supposed Antarctic continent. Like 
Tasman, he found the natives bold and aggressive; but he was generally 
successful in procuring adequate supplies of firewood and fresh water. 
From New Zealand, Cook intended to proceed to Tasmania; but whem 
not far from the island, the ‘‘ Endeavour ” was driven by contrary winds: 
to the northward, and on the 19th April, 1770, land was sighted at Point 
Hicks—so named after the lieutenant who first discovered it. A little. 
to the eastward another headland received the name of Ram Head, both 
of these points being situated in what is now known as Gippsland, in 
Victoria. Proceeding eastward, where the coast had a northerly trend, 
he discovered and named Cape Howe; and thence sailing along the: 
eastern shore of what is now New South Wales, and naming various 
headlands on the way, he entered the inlet of Botany Bay (which he at. 
first called Stingray) on the 2&th April. 

Cook was greatly surprised by the unconcern with which the natives. 
treated the arrival of the expedition, for they either completely ignored 
the white strangers, or assumed a hostile attitude when any communication 
was attempted with them. On landing, accompanied by Messrs. Banks 
and Solander, the blacks attacked the party with spears and boomerangs, 
and had to be dispersed by a discharge of small shot among them. The 
expedition remained at Botany Bay for a week, the natives proving’ 
intractable during the whole period. In the subsequent account of his 
voyages, which was published in England, Cook refers to “ fine meadows,” 
“ abundance of grass,” ‘‘ deep black mould, fit for the production of grain: 
of any kind,” &c., as characterising the country round the bay. How 
erroneous this description was, the early settlers found out to their cost,. 
as will appear from a later chapter. 

On leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northwards, passing the heads of 
Port Jackson, which he simply noted as apparently possessing good! 
anchorage, and naming various capes and inlets on the coast of what is 
now New South Wales. Off the present Queensland coast, near Trinity 
Bay, the expedition narrowly escaped a disastrous ending, through the 
“Endeavour ” striking a coral reef. The guns and all heavy gear that 
could be spared were thrown overboard, and after being fast on the reef 
for about twenty-four hours the little vessel floated off, and was taken to a 
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sandy beach near the mouth of the Endeavour River, where she was 
careened. Here it was ascertained that, in spite of all their efforts, the 
vessel must inevitably have foundered, had not a piece of coral broken off 
and remained firmly embedded in the rent in the hull. The necessary 
repairs took about two months, and then, with infinite caution, Cook 
threaded his way through the numerous islands, reefs, and shoals off the 
coast until he reached Cape York. Here the great navigator landed on a 
small island called Possession Island, and although he had already hoisted 
the British flag at several other parts, he went through the ceremony of 
taking formal possession of the whole eastern coast from latitude 38 
degrees to latitude 104 degrees in right of His Majesty King George III, 
under the name of New South Wales. 

The discoveries which followed the foundation of settlement in the 
country will be found in the Historical Sketch of New South Wales. 


il 


PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


Tue State of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 29th and 
37th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st and 154th meri- 
dians of east longitude. On the north it is bounded by Queensland, on 
the south by Victoria, on the east by the South Pacific Ocean, and on the 
west by South Australia. From Point Danger on the north to Cape 
Howe on the south, the length of the State is about 680 miles, and its 
breadth east and west along the 29th parallel measures 760 miles. A 
diagonal line from the south-west corner to Point Danger would cover 
850 miles. The State comprises within its limits an area of 310,700 
square miles, equal to 198,848,000 acres, or over two and a half times 
the extent of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The vast cordillera of the Great Dividing Range, extending north- 
ward into Queensland, and penetrating southward into Victoria, divides 
the State into three well-defined zones, differing from each other in 
climate, soil, and other physical characteristics. There is first the coastal 
district, a narrow strip of territory between the mountains and_ the 
ocean; then there is the table-land region intersected by the Dividing 
Range and its various spurs; and, lastly, the great plain region of the 
‘western district. 


Tue Coastat Distrier. 


The coastal district has an average width of about 35 miles, the widest 
portion being in the Hunter-Goulburn Valley, where it spreads out for 
a distance of 150 miles, while at Clifton, in the South Coast district, 
the table-land abuts on the ocean, from which, however, it recedes 
gradually as it extends southwards. The shore line measures about 750 
miles, and embraces in its extent some of the finest natural harbours in 
the world. There are also numerous other ports which are used as havens 
of shelter in bad weather, but fortunately they are seldom needed, as 
the coast is singularly free from violent storms. The most important 
inlet is, of course, Port Jackson, on the shores of which the capital is 
built, and which ranks among the finest harbours in the world. The 
entrance is between two bold headlands 74 chains apart, named, respec- 
tively, North and South Head. With its subsidiary ‘arms, the harbour 
covers an area of upwards of 15 square miles, and has a coast-line of 
nearly 200 miles, the greater part of which has deep water right up to 
the shere. At the Circular Quay, vessels of 12,000 tons and over berth 
at the very edges of the main streets. 

The most noteworthy inlets on the coast north from Sydney are as 
follows :—Byron Bay, protected by the cape of the same name, offers 
safe shelter to vessels trading to Queensland. The port possesses facili- 
ties for disposing of the agricultural and dairy produce of the rich 
Brunswick and Tweed River districts. Shoal Bay is the estuary of the 
Clarence River, and affords good anchorage, although the size of 
vessels entering the harbour is restricted owing to the presence of a 
shifting sand-bar. Works are, however, in progress which will remove 
this disability and render the port one of the safest on the coast. Port 
Macquarie is the estuary of the Hastings River, and is much used by 
coasting craft as a haven of shelter during contrary winds. The entrarice 
to Port Hunter, the estuary of the River Hunter, formerly required 
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very skilful negotiation by mariners, but the construction of a break- 
water to the outlying island of Nobbys, and the various other harbour 
works undertaken by the Government have resulted in the formation 
of a safe and commodious haven. The latest scientific appliances have 
been provided for the quick handling of coal, the port being the outlet. 
for the production of the great northern coal-fields. Broken Bay, 15 
miles to the north of Sydney, forms the mouth of the Hawkesbury River, 
and is one of the most picturesque inlets in Australia. The bay is 
divided into three branches, named, respectively, Brisbane Water, 
Hawkesbury Mouth, and Pittwater. Brisbane Water opens out into a 
series of lake-like expanses, the town of Gosford, situated at the head of 
the Broadwater, being the centre of a rich timber-producing district. 

The first inlet of any importance southward from Sydney is Botany 
Lay, famous as being the site of the initial attempt at settlement in 
Australia. The inlet covers an area of 24 square miles, but it is shallow, 
and little used, except as a haven for coasting craft. Wollongong and. 
Kiama Harbours are artificially constructed ports, the former being the 
chief shipping outlet for the production from the Ilawarra Collieries. 
Eighty miles south of Sydney lies the fine inlet called Jervis Bay. Its 
entrance is about 2 miles in width, and deep water and good anchorage may 
be found in almost any portion of it. The bay is the centre of an exten- 
sive fishing industry, but a large area of the country surrounding it is 
as yet in an undeveloped state. Bateman’s Bay is situated at the mouth 
of the Clyde River, and is the outlet for a fair amount of agricultural 
and dairy produce from the surrounding district. Twofold Bay is a 
noble harbour near the southern limit of the State. The port maintains 
a considerable trade in produce and live stock with the neighbouring 
States, and was formerly the seat of a lucrative whaling industry. 

In addition to the inlets enumerated above, there are at various inter- 
vals along the coast numerous lake-like expanses, partly marine and 
partly estuarine, the majority of which are shallow, and teeming with 
fish. The most important of these are as follows. 

Wallis Lake, situated near Cape Hawke, receives the drainage of the 
Wollomba River, near the mouth of which the town of Forster is situated. 
Myall Lake is a beautiful expanse lying between Cape Hawke and Port 
Stephens. Lake Macquarie, near Newcastle, has an area of 44 square 
miles, and is the seat of a flourishing fishing industry. Several coal- 
mines are worked along its shores. Southward from Sydney, and be- 
tween Wollongong and Kiama, lies Lake Illawarra, from which large 
quantities of fish are sent to the Sydney market. Extensive smelting 
works are situated at Dapto, on the shores of the lake. Further south 
there are about eight other of these so-called lakes, but none of them is 
of sufficient importance to warrant special mention. 

The islands off the coast of New South Wales are small and unimpor- 
tant, consisting mainly of barren rocks at no great distance from the 
shore, with which in times past they were in all probability connected. 
Lord Howe Island, 360 miles off the coast opposite Port Macquarie, is 
also politically attached to the State. The island, which is about 5 
square miles in area, is in most places very fertile. Mt. Gower, a peak 
in one of its volcanic ridges, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. The Go- 
vernor of New South Wales, by virtue of his office, is also administrator 
of the afiairs of Norfolk Island, situated about 1,200 miles north-east of 
Sydney. This island has an area of 8,528 acres, and possesses a good 
climate, with a very fertile soil, producing heavy crops of potatoes, 
onions, bananas, &c. 

Owing to the proximity of the Dividing Range to the sea, the rivers in 
the Coastal District have in general short and rapid courses. In periods 
of heavy rainfall, they frequently inundate the surrounding country;- 
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but the rich-deposit of alluvium left behind by the retreating flood-waters 
often more than compensates for the temporary damage. In fact, so rich 
is the soil on these eastern river flats, that the use of artificial manures 
is almost unknown. The Tweed and Brunswick are the two most northerly 
rivers in the State, the former being 30 miles in length, and the latter 
35 miles. Both streams pass through fine agricultural land, maize and 
sugar-cane thriving to perfection. 

The Richmond enters the sea near Ballina, after a course of 
120 miles, its basin comprising an area of 2,400 square miles. Rising 
in Mt. Lindsay, the upper portion of the course is through rugged 
pastoral country and heavily timbered slopes, but lower down towards 
the sea there are reaches of alluvial soil of great fertility, admirably 
adapted to the growth of sugar-cane and maize. There were -formerly 
dense brushes along the banks of the river containing splendid cedar, 
but the best of the timber has been removed. On the slopes of the 
ranges, however, there are magnificent forests of blackbutt and other 
valuable commercial timbers. The Richmond basin is well adapted for 
dairying, and the industry is making rapid strides in the district. 
The river is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 miles from 
the sea. 

The Clarence is the largest river on the eastern coast, and has a length 
of 240 miles, with a drainage basin estimated at upwards of 8,000 
square miles. The head waters of the stream are in very rugged country ; 
some of its tributaries, such as the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Orara, actually flowing for portion of their courses in an opposite 
direction to the main river. For a distance of 70 miles from the sea the 
Lower Clarence is a magnificent stream, averaging half a mile in width. 
It is navigable as far as Copmanhurst, 67 miles from the entrance. The 
basin of the river is occupied by plantations of sugar-cane and maize, 
yielding heavy crops. In the Orara Valley there are extensive areas 
clothed with valuable timber trees. Gold is obtained in the Orara basin 
as well as on the Bucca and Nana Creeks. 

The district drained by the Bellinger and Nambucca Rivers, two small 
streams, each about 40 miles in length, is rich in agriculture and timber 
resources, but the nature of the entrances is such that only small vessels 
trade there. 

The Macleay, which has a length of 200 miles, enters the ocean at 
Trial Bay, after draining an expanse of country containing 4,800 square 
miles. ‘The upper portion of the river consists of several branches, of 
which the principal are the Guyra, Chandler, and Apsley. Some of the 
wildest and most picturesque scenery in the State is found in the 
Apsley Valley, the stream at one time foaming through a narrow gorge 
whose precipitous sides rise to a height of over 2,000 feet, and at 
another, dashing down a rocky steep in a series of magnificent rapids 
and waterfalls. The lower portion of the Macleay basin consists of rich 
alluvial plains yielding fine crops of maize, oats, barley, and potatoes. 
Sugar-cane also thrives, but south of the Clarence the crop is liable to be 
spoiled by frosts. 

The Hastings drains 1,400 square miles of rich, undulating, and 
densely wooded country. Port Macquarie, at its mouth, was once a 
centre of considerable trade, but the building of the Great Northern 
Railway caused a diversion of this traffic to Newcastle. 

The Manning has a course of 100 miles, and its basin embraces an 
area of 3,000 square miles. The alluvial flats on the lower river 
constitute one of the chief maize-growing districts in the State. Dairy- 
farming is also increasing here, and there is a considerable output of 
butter. The river is navigable for coasting steamers as far as Wingham, 
20 miles from the mouth. 
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The source .of the Hunter is in the Mt. Royal Range, within .a few 
miles of the head-waters of the Manning. Flowing in a south-west 
direction it meets the Goulburn, .and then takes a turn to the eastward, 
reaching the sea at Newcastle, after a course of 200 miles. During its 
progress it receives the waters of numerous tributaries, the most 
important of these being the Wollombi, Paterson, and Williams, -each 
of which drains a large extent of rich country. It has been com- 
puted that with its tributaries the Hunter basin covers 11,000 square 
miles, an area twice as large as that of the Thames. The river is 
navigable for ocean-going steamers as far as Morpeth, 35 miles from the 
sea, while smaller craft can proceed up the Paterson and Williams for 
distances of 20 miles. The Lower Hunter valley is one of the most. 
beautiful and productive districts in Australia. Heavy crops of lucerne, 
maize, potatoes, and fruits are obtained all along the main stream as 
well as in the basins of the tributaries, while from beyond Maitland to 
Newcastle the river passes through one of the most extensive coal-fields. 
in the world. 

The Hawkesbury enters the ocean at Broken Bay. after an extremely 
tortuous course of 330 miles. Its drainage basin is estimated to cover 
8,000 square miles. The river has received different names at various 
sections of its course. Thus it rises under the name of Wollondilly in 
the Cullarin Range, about 20 miles north-west of Goulburn. After 
receiving several small tributaries it flows through the beautiful 
Burragorang Valley, and on emerging is joined by the waters of Cox’s 
River, which drains the southern portion of the Blue Mountains. The 
main stream is then called the Warragamba until its junction with the 
Nepean, which carries along the waters received from the Cataract, 
Cordeaux, and other feeders rising on the slopes of the Illawarra Range. 
Under the name of Nepean the river flows along the eastern foothills 
of the Blue Mountains, and receives the waters of the Grose and 
Colo. From its junction with the Grose the stream is known as the 
Hawkesbury. In its lower course the river opens out into a series of 
‘lake-like expanses, and round the shores of these, and for some distance 
higher up, the scenery is stated to rival that of the far-famed Rhine 
Valley. The Hawkesbury-Nepean Valley contains alluvial plains of 
surprising fertility, and the district, which is one of the oldest settled in 
the State, is famous for its crops of maize, lucerne, potatoes, sorghum, 
and fruits. 

There are no rivers of any importance south of Sydney until the 
Shoalhaven is reached, the narrowness of the coastal strip being 
accountable therefor. The Shoalhaven River is 260 miles in length, and 
has a drainage basin 3,300 square miles in area. In its upper reaches. 
the stream passes through wild and picturesque scenery, some of the 
gorges exceeding 1,000 feet in depth, but like most of the other coastal 
rivers the lower valley is composed of rich alluvial plains, dotted with 
the homes of prosperous settlers. The district produces some of the 
finest maize crops in Australia, but the chief industry is dairy-farming. 
In the ravines on the Upper Shoalhaven a fair amount of gold is 
ebtained. Small steamers ascend the river as far as Nowra Bridge, about 
10 miles from the entrance, but a large portion of the river trade has 
been superseded by railway carriage, the line from Sydney terminating 
almost on the banks of the main stream. 

Between the Shoalhaven and the southern boundary of the State there 
are several small rivers passing through rich country, much of which, 
however, is as yet in an undeveloped state. The principal of these are 
the Clyde, Tuross, Bega, and Tewamba. A great deal of this eountry 
is eminently fitted for dairy-farming, and the industry has made 
considerable strides in the Bega district. 
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At various points along the coastal belt isolated mountain peaks stand 
out as. prominent landmarks. The existence of these was remarked by 
Captain Cook, and several of them still preserve the names given to. them 
by the great navigator. Near the head of the Tweed River, Mount 
Warning rises in solitary grandeur to a height of 3,840 feet. The peak, 
which was so named by Cook, is visible in clear weather for a distance 
of 60 miles. South of Shoal Bay, Mount Wohiman rises to the height of 
1,200 feet. Mount Seaview stands about 40. miles inland, and 8 miles 
south of the Hastings Range. Its elevation is about 3,100 feet. The 
Brothers, so named by Captain Cook, are three: conspicuous peaks, each 
over 1,500 feet in height, situated near Camden Haven. Coolangatta, 
1,000 feet high, stands near the entrance to the Shoalhaven River. 
Dromedary, so named by Captain Cook, is a prominent landmark 4 miles 
inland. to the south of the Tuross River. Its elevation is 2,706 feet. 
Imlay, 9 miles south-west of Twofold Bay, is 2,910 feet in height. 

‘The coastal district is intersected by four mountain ranges. The 
North Coast Range, situated at an average distance of 35 miles from 
the sea, runs north and south from Mount Marsh. in the Richmond 
Range down to: the Hastings district. Its general elevation is about 
2,000 feet. South of Sydney, the Illawarra Range rises sheer out of the 
ocean to a height of 1,000 feet at Clifton, and, receding. inland, 
terminates.near the north bank of the Shoalhaven. Its average distance 
from the sea is 5 miles. The highest peak is Mount Kembla (1,752 feet). 
The range’ is traversed by valuable coal seams, and these are profitably 
worked at’ Bulli, Clifton, Mount Kembla, Mount Keira, and Corrimal. 
Intrusive volcanic dykes have, in places, converted the coal into a 
natural coke of excellent quality. The Currockbiily Range runs from 
the south bank of the Shoalhaven River near Marulan, and terminates 
on the north bank of the Moruya at about 8 miles from the sea. Its. 
highest peak is Budawang (3,630 feet). The peculiarly-formed Pigeon 
House (2,400 feet) is a conspicuous landmark, and was'so named by 
Captain Cook. The South Coast Range, of which the highest peak in 
New South Wales. is-Coolangubra (3,712 feet), forms the eastern. and 
southern boundaries of the Upper Snowy River basin. 


Tue TABLELAND DISTRICT. 


The Tableland district is divided into two sections, a northern and 
a southern, the Hunter-Goulburn,. and Peel River Valley, roughly 
speaking, marking the line of demarcation between them. Throughout 
their entire extent these plateaus are intersected by the Main Dividing 
Range and its lateral spurs. The district varies in width from 30 to 
100 miles, and in past ages most probably consisted of a series of 
continuous uplands, which were later. deeply scarred and eaten into by 
the erosive ageney of running water. On the seaward side the table- 
land generally rises in an abrupt wall-like mass from the coastal plain. 
The summit consists of undulating country, diversified by mountain 
ridges and deep valleys. On the western side there is a gentle slope 
towards the Great Plain district of the interior. 

The Dividing Range has received different names at various sections 
of its course. Thus in the northern table-land the New England Range 
extends from near Tenterfield as far down. as the parallel of Port 
Macquarie. This portion of the cordillera averages 3,500 feet in height, 
the loftiest' peak being Ben Lomond, which reaches 5,000 feet. The Great 
Northern Railway, in its course along the tableland, passes close to the 
summit. The Liverpool Range is the next prolongation of the chain. It 
follows a westerly direction for about 150 miles, and terminates near 
Cassilis; the highest point is Oxley’s. Peak, which reaches 4,500 feet: 
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Near the town of Scone a spur from this range contains the celebrated 
burning peak, called Mount Wingen. The fires of this mountain are not, 
however, of volcanic origin, but are occasioned by the slow combustion 
of coal seams deep underground. The Liverpool Range: forms the boun- 
dary between the Liverpool Plains and the Hunter-Goulburn Valley, and 
e ber of the connecting link between the northern and southern table- 
ands. 


The climate on the northern tableland is delightfully fresh and invigor- 
ating, and, although in summer the thermometer occasionally registers 
high temperatures, the evenings are generally cooland pleasant. Beautiful 
expanses of undulating country are to be found, and these are excellently 
adapted-for sheep breeding, while large crops of wheat and other cereals 
are also grown. The table-land is, moreover, rich in mineral resources, 
gold, silver, tin, antimony, and other minerals being mined for at various 
localities. 

Starting from the western extremity of the Liverpool Range, the Main 
Range, or Blve Mountain Range, as it is sometimes called, encircles the 
upper portion of the Hunter-Goulburn basin, and after running west and 
south, terminates near Taralga. Its average height is inconsiderable, the 
highest point being Mount Binda, 4,460 feet. The Great Western Rail- 
way crosses the range at Rydal. The next extension is known as the 
Cullarin Range, and runs from Lake Burra Burra to the southern 
extremity of Lake George, at an average elevation of 2,500 feet, its 
highest peak, Mount McAlister, reaching Ee 390 feet. Near Goulburn the 
range is crossed by the Great Southern Railway. The Gourock Range 
extends from Lake George to the head of the Kybeyan River, and in 
portion of its course forms the edge of the southern tableland. The 
highest point is Tumanmang, 4,656 feet. Next comes the Monaro Range, 
which, after running southward for a time, takes a sharp turn west and 
north-west to the vicinity of Kiandra. The loftiest peak in this extension 
is the head of the Kybeyan River, which reaches 4,010 feet. The final 
section of the cordillera is called the Muniong Range, and this divisiom 
stretches from the southward termination of the previous section, through 
the southern boundary of the State, into Victoria. In this range is found 
the highest peak in Australia, viz., Mount Kosciusko, which reaches an 
altitude of 7,300 feet, while there are, in addition, several other peaks 
each over 6,000 feet high. 


The southern tableland has a less average elevation than the northern, 
despite the presence of Kosciusko and other lofty peaks in its southernmost 
extension. While a considerable portion of it is rugged, inhospitable 
country, there are, nevertheless, splendid expanses of undulating uplands, 
such as the Bathurst, Goulburn, Yass, and Monaro Plains, all of which 
are excellently adapted for sheep-farming and agriculture. An interesting 
feature of the tableland is the presence of several “sunken” valleys, 
noted for the beauty of their scenery. Amongst these are Burragorang 
Valley, through which the Wollondilly flows; Kangaroo Valley, between 
Moss Vale and the Shoalhaven; and the Araluen Valley, near Braidwood. 
On this tableland also are situated the wonderful Jenolan, Wombeyan, and 
Yarrangobilly Caves, the beautiful formations in which have been dissolved 
out of limestone secreted by the polyps of ancient Silurian atolls and 
coral reefs. The climate is generally mild and bracing, although at times 
there are heavy snow falls in the high southern portion, and snow 
occasionally lingers ca the topmost crests of the Muniong Range through- 
out the year. 

In addition to the above-described sections of the great Cordillera, 
which either traverse the tableland or run along its margin, numerous 
spurs-or laterals are thrown out on each side. On the eastern side there 
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is first the Macpherson Range, which pursues an irregular course from 
near Tenterfield to Point Danger, and separates the basins of the Tweed 
and Richmond in New South Wales from that of the Logan River in 
Queensland. Its highest elevation is reached in Mount Lindsay (4,064 
feet), a picturesque peak, whose bare rock-bound summit is visible for 
many miles around. Then there is the Richmond Range, separating the 
basins of the Richmond and Clarence Rivers. Next comes the Macleay 
Range, forming the watershed between the Clarence and Macleay, and 
reaching its highest point in Chandler’s Peak (5,130 feet). The Hastings 
Range lies between the Macleay and Hastings basins. Then comes the 
Mount Royal Range, which branches off in a south-easterly direction from 
the Liverpool Range, and attains its greatest elevation in Mount Royal, 
or Cobrabald (3,000 feet). The Hunter Range forms part of the southern 
boundary of the Hunter Valley; its most prominent peaks being 
Corricudgy and Warrawalong, each about 3,000 feet high. The Blue 
Mountains constitute a plateau-like mass in the county of Cook, the 
highest peaks therein being Mount Clarence (4,000 feet), and Mount 
Victoria (3,525 fect). Portion of the Mittagong Range traverses the 
southern tableland, and, near Robertson, joins with the Illawarra Range. 

The chief spurs on the west of the Dividing Range are as appended :— 
The Nandewar Range breaks off from the New England Range about 12 
miles south of Uralla, and terminates about 10 miles from the banks of 
the Gwydir. Its highest peak is Mount Lindsay (3,000 feet). Traces of 
past volcanic activity are found at intervals along this range. The 
Moonbi Range leaves the New England section of the main mountain mass 
near the source of the Macdonald River, and runs to within 22 miles of 
Manilla, reaching its topmost elevation in The Summit (3,600 feet). The 
Currabubula Range branches off from the Liverpool Range, and pursues a 
north-westerly direction to a point on the Peel River about half-way 
between Tamworth and Gunnedah. The highest peak, Mount Turi, has an 
altitude of about 3,000 feet. From the Liverpool Range a north-westerly 
ofishoot runs out to the vicinity of Coonabarabran, and is known as the 
Warrumbungle Range. Its greatest elevation is reached in Mount 
Exmouth (3,000 feet). Abundant evidences of past volcanic activity are 
met with at intervals in the course of the range. The Macquarie Range 
strikes off from the Main Range near Shooter’s Hill, and extends to the 
junction of the Cudgegong and Macquarie Rivers. Its highest point is 
the Canoblas (4,610 feet), a group of volcanic peaks in the vicinity of 
Orange. It was near the junction of Summer Hill and Lewis Ponds 
Creeks, which have their sources in the Macquarie Range, that Hargraves 
made his famous gold discoveries in 1851. The Mundoonan Range 
branches off from the Cullarin section of the cordillera a little to the north 
of Lake George, and terminates near Cootamundra, another branch 
turning southward to near Gundagai. Its topmost peak is Mundoonan 
(2,674 feet). Three spurs are given off to the westward from the Muniong 
Range. First there is the Murrumbidgee Range, separating the basins 
of the Goodradigbee and Upper Murrumbidgee Rivers. Several of its 
peaks approach 7,000 feet in height. Next comes the Tumut Range, 
separating the Goodradighee from the Tumut River, and this is followed 
by the Murray Range, which divides the upper courses of the Tumut and 
read Rivers, and reaches its culminating point in Mount Dargal (5,490 
feet). 

The only true lakes of any consequence in New South Wales are found 
on the southern tableland, the principal being Lake George and Lake 
Bathurst. The former occupies a depression in the Cullarin Range, 
‘known as Lake George Basin, and has an area of 40 square miles, witha 
length of about 16 miles, and a breadth, in its widest part, of 6 miles. 
It must be understood, however, that these dimensions vary with the 
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seasons, and, as a matter of fact, between the years 1846 and 1850 the lake 
is said to have been quite dry. Although it receives the drainage of 
several small streams, its waters, which are quite brackish, have no visible 
outlet. Lake Bathurst lies 10 miles to the eastward of Lake George, and 
in good seasons has an area of 15 square miles. Both lakes are situated 
in a rich, productive district, and the scenery, especially in the Lake 
George Basin, is of remarkable beauty. 


THE WEsTERN DISTRICT. 


The Western District occupies by far the largest area in New South 
Wales, extending as it does from the foot of the tableland right across 
to the boundary of the State. Practically the whole of this immense tract 
of country consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which is broken only 
in the extreme west by the insignificant Grey and Barrier Ranges. 
Between Orange and Cobar there is a low ridge dividing portion of the 
Lachlan tributaries from the Darling, and this elevation is considered by 
geologists to be the skeleton remnant of a great range which once stretched. 
right across to the border. As pointed out previously, there is by no 
means a bold line of demarcation between the tableland and the Western 
District, the highlands, generally speaking, merging with the plain by a 
long gentle slope. Various portions of this region have received distinc- 
tive names. Thus, the Liverpool Plains comprise an extensive tract of good 
pastoral country lying between the Currabubula and Liverpool Ranges, 
discovered in 1825 by Allan Cunningham. Old Man Plain is situated 
between Hay and Deniliquin, aud The Bland between Cootamundra and 
Lake Cowal. Barrabool Plain is on the Lower Namoi, and the Baronne 
Plains are on the Castlereagh, near Coonamble. The name Riverina is 
applied to a beautiful expanse of pastoral and agricultural country, 
intersected by quite a network of streams, bounded on the north by the 
Lachlan River almost up to Euabalong, on the south by the Murray from 
the Lachlan junction up to Albury, while the eastern boundary is, roughly 
speaking the Sydney road. 

A glance at the map would lead to the impression that this great 
western plain region was provided with a splendid natural water supply 
in the shape of numerous rivers and tributary streams. A nearer 
acquaintance with the physical conditions of the district will, however, 
tend in some degree to modify this view. The upper courses of the great: 
rivers are for the most part shallow, and in very dry weather consist 
merely of a chain of deep pools, the intervening portions being quite 
dry. Moreover, many of the tributaries in times of drought fail to 
reach the main stream, and sink their scanty contents into the soil. 
Another peculiarity of some of the western rivers consists in the fact 
that occasionally the banks of the stream are actually higher than the 
surrounding country. In very rainy seasons, therefore, when the shallow 
channels refuse the impossible task of carrying the united drainage of 
tributaries, many of which bring down water from far-distant Queens- 
land, the whole country for miles around is inundated, and becomes an 
inland sea. The foregoing, however, represents extremes of conditions 
in the west. In ordinary seasons the rivers creep slowly along through 
grass-covered plains, on which millions of sheep are depastured, while 
here and there the fertile alluvial soil yields rich crops of wheat and other 
produce. In addition to the natural grasses, several indigenous shrubs 
and trees afford sustenance to the pastoralists’ flocks, the most important 
of these being the well known salt-bush. It is easy now to understand 
the conflicting reports brought back to Sydney by the early explorers 
in this region, for they saw the country under one or other of the con- 
ditions alluded to above. 
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All the rivers of the Western District really belong to one system— 
that of the Murray-Darling. The upper portion of the Murray River 
is composed of three branches—the Indi, Hume, and Tooma. The Indi, 
which is generally regarded as the source of the main river, rises near 
the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above sea-level, the 
other two branches originating in the slopes of Mount Kosciusko. 
Descending towards Albury, the river receives the drainage of numerous 
other mountain streams, and, pursuing a westerly course along the 
southern boundary of the State, receives the waters of the Murrumbidgee 
and Darling on its right bank, prior to passing into South Australia, 
where it discharges into Lake Alexandrina. The total length of the 
Murray is about 1,720 miles, of which 1,250 are in New South Wales; 
the total navigable length being about 1,590 miles. As in the case of 
nearly all the western rivers, numerous ana-branches, or “ billabongs,’” 
are found along its course, the principal being the Edward, which has 
a length of 150 miles. As before stated, the Murray passes through some 
of the finest pastoral country in Australia, while in the immediate 
vicinity of the river there are forests of red gum and other valuable: 
timber trees, the quality of which is being considerably improved by 
judicious forest-thinning. 

The Darling drains a most extensive basin, some of its upper tributaries 
originating in the highlands of southern Queensland. The total length. 
of the river is estimated at 3,282 miles, and in favourable seasons it is. 
navigable for small steamers as far as Walgett, 2,345 miles from the sea. 
Its furthest-north tributary is the Condamine, which rises near Warwick, 
in Queensland, and, under the name of Culgoa, joins the main stream. 
20 miles above Bourke. The Dumaresq forms portion of the northern 
boundary of the State, and takes its rise in the Dividing Range not far 
from the head waters of the Clarence. Lower down it meets the 
Macintyre, from the New England District, and thenceforward the main. 
branch is called the Macintyre, until it meets the Gwydir, after which it: 
takes the name of the Barwon, the latter title being retained as far -as. 
the junction of the Bogan. The main river from this point down as far 
the Murray is known as the Darling. From the Culgoa junction to the 
Murray the river does not receive a permanently flowing tributary, and 
the banks in some places present the curious feature, previously alluded 
to, of being higher than the surrounding country. Nearly all the plain 
country within the Darling ‘basin is occupied by pastoralists, much of 
the wool produced being sent down by river steamers to Victoria and 
South Australia. 

The Gwydir, which has a length of 445 miles, rises in the New England 
Range, and flows in a north-westerly direction to the Barwon, through 
good pastoral and agricultural country. The lower portion of its course 
gives off several large ana-branches, some of which stretch out into exten- 
sive swamps before again uniting with the parent stream. _The Namoi rises 
in the Moonbi Range, and, after receiving various sectional names, joins 
the Barwon, near Walgett. Below Gunnedah it passes through some fine 
pastoral country, including the celebrated Liverpool Plains. The 
Castlereagh also joins the Barwon, after an extremely circuitous course 
of 365 miles from its source in the Warrumbungle Mountains. As far 
down as Coonamble the river possesses a fair volume in ordinary seasons, 
but beyond that town its bed diminishes, and in some years the stream 
does not flow as far as the Barwon. The Macquarie rises in the main 
range, near Shooter’s Hill, and, after a course of about 750 miles, 
terminates in a swamp known as the Macquarie Marshes, near the 
Barwon. Much of the country drained by the head waters of this stream 
is auriferous, the Hill End, Tambaroora, Hargraves, and Gulgong gold- 
fields being within its basin, but the lower river basin contains good 
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agricultural and pastoral country. The Bogan rises in some low hills 
in the county of Kennedy, and, after a course of 450 miles, enters the 
Darling between the towns of Bourke and Brewarrina. The Bogan 
basin is devoted almost exclusively to sheep raising. The Lachlan is 
formed by the united waters of several small streams originating in the 
Cullarin Range, and, after a tortuous course of 700 miles, joins the 
Murrumbidgee, the country near their confluence being covered with the 
succession of swamps which so embarrassed Surveyor Oxley, in 1817. 
Good pastoral country is met with in the central and upper portions of 
the river’s basin, but the lower basin is deficient in tributary. streams, 
and generally unsuited for occupation. 

The Murrumbidgee head waters have their sources in a northerly spur 
from .the Kosciusko plateau, and the river, after receiving numerous 
tributaries, joins the Murray, its total course measuring 1,350 miles. 
In favourable seasons small steamers can proceed up stream as far as 
Gundagai. The upper course of the river is in extremely rugged country, 
much of which is auriferous, the Kiandra, Gulf, and Adelong gold-fields 
being situated in this region. Lower down, the river passes through the 
rich district of Riverina, where it sends off numerous billabongs or sub- 
sidiary channels, some of which extend for a considerable distance. 
‘The soil in this region is of surprising fertility, and is the home of a 
prosperous agricultural and pastoral population. Several lakes occur 
in various places along the courses of the great western rivers. The 
area of these, however, is indeterminate, as in dry weather their 
contents sometimes disappear, while in very wet seasons they occasionally 
cover an immense extent of country. Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka 
are situated on the left bank of the Darling, and Cawndilla, Menindie, 
and Laidley’s Ponds on the right. Lakes Cowal and Cudjellico are within 
the Lachlan basin, and Lake Victoria, which is sometimes filled by the 
overflow from the Murray, is in the south-western corner of the State. 
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THE geology of the State has been ably treated by various learned 
scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C. 8. Wilkin- 
son, Government Geologist, and by Mr. E. F. Pittman, his successor in. 
that office. To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted for the first 
systematic classification of the various sedimentary formations found 
in New South Wales. The original classification, however, has been 
somewhat modified, and the rocks, as they are now known, are classified 
as follow :— 


Post Tertiary ene 


i ice. i 
Cainozoic Pliocene. 


Miocene. 
Eocene. 


Upper Cretaceous—Desert Sandstone. 

Middle Cretaceous—Auriferous Alluvial Leads at Mount, 
Brown, Tibooburra, and The Peak, near Kayrunnera. 

Wee j Lower Cretaceous—Rolling Downs Formation. 

“'\ Jurassic, 


Tertiary ...... 


( Cretaceous... 


! 
\ 
\ ‘Triassic—Hawkesbury Series )} Hawkesbury Sandstones 


Narrabeen Shales, 


Upper Coal Measures, 
Dempsey Beds, 
| Middle Coal Measures. 
‘\ Upper Marine Series. 
pede Coal Measures, 
Lower Marine Series. 


} Wianamatta Shales. 


( Permo-Carboniferous 


Paleozoic.. + Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 
(Lower Silurian. 


Pat«ozoic Prriop. 


Paleozoic rocks extend throughout almost the whole eastern portion of” 
the States, principally on the western watershed of the Main Dividing ~ 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Aber- 
crombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, along part | 
of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are found in the: 
basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. Slates 
containing Lower Silurian fossils (Graptolites) have been found at four’ 
localities in New South Wales—on the border of Victoria, to the south: 
and south-west of Delegate; at Myall Reefs, near Tomingley; at the 
Junction Reefs, near Mandurama; and at Cadia, near Orange. 

The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlain by the Permo-Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, 
and by the belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. 
They reappear farther north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River, 
on the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. Limestone beds, of considerable 
extent, are scattered throughout this formation. These are chiefly 
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composed of crinoids and corals which outcrop prominently in the 
Wellington District, near Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in 
the Murrumbidgee District. In the limestone formations are found 
magnificent caves, such as the Wellington, Wombeyan, Fish River or 
Jenolan Caves, Bungonia and Abercrombie, the fame of which has spread 
even beyond the confines of Australia. ‘The caves at Yarrangobilly, in 
the Kiandra District, are also very attractive. 

‘ The Devonian rocks are well seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
where: the late. Mr. C. S. Wilkinson measured a section of strata showing 
a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. They also occur in the northern, 
southern, and. western districts. 

The Carboniferous Rocks.—The. coal-bearing rocks are. of three distinct 
systems, the: first of which is, in all. probability, of Lower Carboniferous. 
age: Two seams, the one 5. feet and the other 7 feet in thickness, occur 
near: the. top of this system; but the coal in both cases is full of bands, 
and’ otherwise too dirty to be of any economic value. 

The Permo-Carboniferous Rocks.—The second system, known as the 
Permo-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which have 
been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. Productive 
coal measures occur in this system in three horizons in New South Wales : 
the first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) series, the second 
tne Tomago (East Maitland) series, and the last and uppermost the New- 
castle series. The total thickness of this system and its associated strata 
at’ Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a total thickness of about 
150 feet of coal, without taking into account seams of less than 3 feet in 
thickness. Borings at Cremorne, a point on the northern margin of 
Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt-Sutherland and Liverpool, have 
confirmed the anticipations of the Rev. W. B. Clarke and Mr. C. S. 
‘Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of at least the upper or Newcastle 
series of coal-seams between Newcastle on the north and Bulli on the 
south. Reference to the operations of the Sydney Harbour Collieries 
Company will be found in the chapter dealing with Mines and Minerals. 


Mesozoic Periop. 


The 7'rzasste Rocks.—The third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 
iferous basin, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
‘length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about 
65, miles from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
‘to south; The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. C. 8. Wil- 
kinson, to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and were 
named by him “ The Middle Clarence Series,’’ occupying as they do an 
‘intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of the basin. 
None of. the seams in this coal-field has as yet been proved to be of’ com- 
mercial value. Professor David estimates the.top seain to contain 1 fcot 
‘9 inches, out of a total thickness of 5 feet 74 inches, of coal fit for 
ordinary consumption, while the second and. third seams have not: yet 
‘been sufficiently tested to allow of a definite opinion being formed of 
their value. It is probable, however, that even if the seams prove to be 
of insufficient thickness and purity to yield coal fit for purposes of export, 
they may supply sufficient coal of fair quality for local requirements, 
especially if it be washed in suitable machines, such as Lihrig’s. 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlie the Carbon- 
iferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes- 
‘bury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in this series that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, and 
the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken Bay, 
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occur. The rocks consist of grey, purple, and chocolate coloured shales, 
and yellowish-grey sandstones, and the maximum thickness of the strata 
is estimated at 1,700 feet. The Triassic rocks form the principal store- 
house of’ the artesian water supply of the north-western portion of the. 
State, where they underlie the Rolling Downs or Lower Cretaceous for- 
mation. Most. of the deeper bores in this arid region obtain the bulk 
of their supply of water from the Triassic sandstones. 

The Wianamatta formation extends round Sydney, and covers: a space 
in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of which rest at 
Picton on the south, Richmond on the north, and Sydney on the east. 
The beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone on which 
they directly rest. The Narrabeen shales, the Hawkesbury sandstones, 
and the Wianamatta shales do not contain any remarkable seams of 
coal. All three formations are intersected by igneous dykes, which have 
also intruded the underlying Permo-Carboniferous rocks, and where they 
have come in contact with the coal-seams, the latter have been converted 
into coke, sometimes to a thickness of 3 feet or more. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised in only one locality in New South 
Wales, viz., on the Talbragar River, about 20 miles north of Gulgong, 
where they occupy a denuded hollow in the Hawkesbury sandstones. 
They are. of small extent, and consist of yellowish shales containing 
numerous fish and plant remains. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the State, 
extending from the Barwon westward towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained, though 
principally. from the underlying Triassic sandstones. The existence of 
subterranean water throughout this extensive region has been practically 
demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
stores with which Nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages that 
have long since been counted out. The steps already taken in regard 
to utilising the artesian water are described below. 


Cainozoic PERIOD. 


To this period belong the. deposits covering the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the State. It therefore embraces the 
valleys of the great western rivers and: their chief tributaries. The 
formation is, however, intersected by a broad broken belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River towards 
the Great Barrier Range on the farther side of the Darling. Large 
patches of Devonian rocks are also met with in the same region. 
Making these deductions, the Post-T’ertiary rocks cover more than one- 
third of the whole State. The vast alluvial plains were-formed during 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene periods. The alluvial deposits are of 
variable thickness, sometimes shallow; but in the great plains, between 
the main rivers which intersect the country, the deposits are of very 
great depth. : 


IcnEous anp METAMORPHIC Rocks. 


The area occupied by these rocks comprises one-eighth of the State, 
the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of varieties of 
granite, quartz-porphyry and felstone, diorite, basalt, and serpentine. 
Granite occurs for the. most part in the northern and southern masses 
of the Great Dividing Range, but is found outcropping throughout 
the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of the centre of the 
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State. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the country between 
the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool 
Range, between the upper waters of the Namoi and Macleay. Serpentine 
is found scattered in different parts of the State, chiefly at Gundagai, 
Bingara, Lucknow,. Nundle, Yulgilbar on the Clarence River, and Port 
Macquarie. The granites, quartz-porphyries and felstones have been 
recognised as belonging to the Palzozoic age; whilst the volcanic rocks, 
basalts, and others are chiefly contemporaneous with the Tertiary series. 
At Kiama there is an immense development of interbedded basalt lavas 
and tufis in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 


Before actual boring operations proved that the belief was well 
founded, it had long been scientifically demonstrated that there was 
every probability of water being obtained in the Triassic formation 
which underlies the whole of the north-western portion of New South 
Wales—a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall. 

It was not until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted in New 
South Wales. In that year operations were begun at Kallara, a station 
lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. The supply was tapped at a 
depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water rose to a height of 26 feet. 
In 1884 the Department of Mines put down its first bore in search of 
water, a small supply of which was reached at 89 feet. Since then 
much work has been done, both by the Government and by private 
enterprise. That artesian water is obtainable in other than Cretaceous 
rocks is borne out by paleontological evidence, and some of the most 
successful bores, such as those at Coonamble, Moree, Gil Gil (Moree to 
Boggabilla), and Kuroka (Walgett to Coonamble), have pierced rocks 
of Triassic age, corresponding with the Ipswich Coal Measures; indeed, 
it is now generally recognised that the bulk, if not the whole, of the 
artesian water of New South Wales is derived from porous rocks of 
Triassic age. 

In 1904 there were fifty-five completed Government flowing bores, 
yielding approximately 30,000,000 gallons daily, while there were in 
addition twenty-five bores from which the water supply was obtained by 
pumping. The deepest bore sunk in the State is situated at Dolgelly, on 
the Moree-Boggabilla road, where a depth of 4,086 feet has been reached, 
the water issuing at a temperature of 130 degrees Fahr., with an average. 
daily supply of 682,200 gallons. The next deepest is situated at Wallon, 
on the same road, the depth being 3,747 feet. From this bore there is a 
flow of 810,000 gallons per diem, the temperature of the water being 
124 degrees "Bahr. The largest flow is obtained at the Kenmare bore, on 
the road from Bourke to Hungerford, the daily average being 2,050,000 
gallons. In addition to the Government bores, there are 253 completed 
private bores, full details of the supply from which cannot be given, while 
there are two Government and twelve private bores in progress. Further 
reference to the subject will be found in the chapter dealing with the 
Pastoral Industry. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


On the return to England of Cook’s famous expedition, the imagination 
of the public was fired by the accounts of the earthly paradise discovered 
beyond the seas. Any idea of utilising the new possession was, however, 
for the time being, impracticable, as the nation was on the verge of war 
with the American colonies, and it was not until the termination of that 
unfortunate struggle in the year 1783 that attention was again directed 
towards the possibility of founding a settlement in Australia. 

Such bitter feelings had been engendered by the war that it was next 
to impossible for British sympathisers in America to live side by side 
with their conquerors, and a scheme was propounded by James Matra, 
who had been a midshipman on the “ Endeavour,’’ under which these 
“loyalists ’’ were to be settled in New South Wales. The idea, how- 
ever, did not appeal very strongly to the Imperial authorities, and, 
besides, the new country was wanted for another purpose. For over 
a hundred years it had been the custom to transport convicts to the 
American colonies, but the outbreak of the war, of course, put an end 
to the practice. By the time peace was signed, the prisons had become 
dangerously overcrowded, and an outlet was imperatively necessary. 
At first it was proposed to establish the settlement on the west coast of 
Africa, but this was found to be unsuitable, and it was then determined 
to utilise the shores of Botany Bay. 

By order of Viscount Sydney, a fleet of eleven vessels was got together, 
consisting of the frigate “Sirius’’ (in which Captain Phillip, the first 
Governor, travelled), the tender “Supply,”’ six transports (carrying 550 
male and 200 female convicts), and three store ships. There were also 
on board 208 marines, 40 free women, and the usual complement of 
‘crews, so that the total number of persons conveyed to Botany Bay by 
the “ First Fleet,’’ could not have been far short of 1,100. A start was 
made from Plymouth on the 13th May, 1787, and on the 18th January, 
1788, the “Supply ’’ reached Botany Bay, followed in the course of the 
next two days by the rest of the fleet. 

Governor Phillip was not long in discovering that Botany Bay was by 
no means an ideal spot for a settlement. The harbour was shallow, and 
insufficiently protected from adverse winds; the rich soil and beautiful 
meadows alluded to by Cook and Banks could not be found, while there 
was a very scanty supply of fresh water. Phillip, thereupon, with a 
small party, proceeded in a rowing boat to explore Port Jackson, and so 
impressed was he with the capabilities of this nagnificent harbour, that 
he immediately determined on removing the settlement thither, choosing 
for its site the shores of a little inlet which he named Sydney Cove. The 
ships were therefore brought round as soon as possible, and on the 26th 
January, 1788, formal possession was taken of Sydney Cove, although the 
proclamation of the colony and the reading of the Governor’s Commission 
did not take place until the 7th February. While the fleet was still in 
Botany Bay, two French vessels, the ‘‘ Boussole” and the ‘‘Astrolabe,” put 
in to refit. La Pérouse, the commander of the expedition, had been sent 
out on a voyage of discovery by the French Government, and in an en- 
counter with the natives of the Navigator’s Island several of his men were 
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killed, and both the ships’ long boats were lost. Shortly after his arrival 
at Botany, Pére le Receveur, the naturalist of the expedition, died, and 
was buried on the shore of the bay, a monument marking his last resting- 
place. After a stay of two months, La Pérouse sailed away, and for forty 
years nothing more was heard of the expedition. Its ultimate fate was 
ascertained by Captain Dillon, who discovered that the vessels had been 
wrecked on a coral reef off the Mallicolo Islands. 

From the very outset the infant colony was beset by grave difficulties. 
When the work of clearing the woods and providing quarters and hospital 
accommodation was taken in hand, it was found that there were very few 
capable mechanics amongst either soldiers or convicts. Many of the 
convicts were lazy, and a large number were in poor health, while there 
was much quarrelling among the officers. After the soil had been got 
ready for tillage, it was discovered that no one had any practical acquaint- 
ance with farming. Many of the sheep and cattle died, others strayed 
away and were lost in the bush. Major Ross, the second in command, 
declared that, “It will be cheaper to feed the convicts on turtle and 
venison at the ‘London Tavern’ than be at the expense of sending them 
here.’’ The blacks, also, were troublesome, but many of their outrages 
were committed by way of reprisal for the cruelties of the white 
inhabitants. 

Despite all the worries, Governor Phillip never lost heart, but battled 
bravely on. It was his aim to make the new colony, as far as possible, 
independent of outside supplies; so that, when the land at Farm Cove 
proved unsuitable for agriculture, he lost no time in seeking elsewhere, 
and good land was discovered at Parramatta. A branch settlement was 
also formed at Norfolk Island, under Lieutenant King. 

It had been arranged, prior to leaving England, that the Colony 
should never be left for more than a year without replenishing the King’s 
stores. In accordance with this arrangement, the “Guardian,’’ transport, 
had been despatched from England with supplies in August, 1789, but. 
was wrecked near the Cape of Good Hope. To add to the distress 
_ occasioned in the Colony by the non-arrival of this store-ship, a fresh batch 
of convicts came out in the “Lady Juliana.”’ The “Sirius’’ was hurriedly 
despatched to the Cape of Good Hope for supplies, and returned in May, 
1789, but the stock of provisions was being depleted, and famine stared 
the colonists in the face. In February, 1790, there was not four months’ 
supply in the stores, even at half rations. Under the circumstances, the 
Governor deemed it advisable to divide the settlement, and send some of 
the inhabitants, with a portion of the supplies, to Norfolk Island, on board 
the “Sirius” and “Supply.’’ The “Sirius’’ was, unfortunately, wrecked 
near the island, and a large quantity of stores lost. The little company 
was reduced to desperate straits, and had to subsist mainly on the sea- 
birds which nested on the island. Meanwhile, matters on the mainland 
were in no better case, a prominent resident stating subsequently “ that 
for three years he lived in constant belief that he would one day perish 
of hunger.’’ Relief arrived, however, in June, 1790, through the advent 
of three store-ships. Soon afterwards, in 1791, what is known as the 
“Second Fleet’’ arrived, and consisted of one store-ship and ten transports 
containing convicts. Although there were subsequent periods of scarcity, 
the community was never again threatened with absolute starvation. 

At the close of the year 1792, Phillip resigned office and returned to 
England. During his term of administration the young colony had made 
substantial progress. Sydney had more than a thousand inhabitants, 
and Norfolk Island about 900. At the Rosehill settlement there were 
2,000 people, and the agricultural industry was advancing rapidly. The 
valley of the Hawkesbury had been explored, and good land was found at 
various points along its course. 
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In 1790 and 1791, the New South Wales Corps was raised in England 
for special service in the colony, and when Governor Phillip was leaving 
the settlement he handed over the administration to Major Grose, the new 
regiment's commander. The presence of this corps turned out to be a 
thorough curse. Its officers were by no means of the best type. They 
mostly joined the service with the idea of making money. One of the 
first acts of the new administration was the creation of a sort of military 
despotism. The ordinary civil authorities were utterly flouted. Many 
of the officers and men led openly immoral lives, to the amusement or 
disgust of the inhabitants. The soldiers became almost the only mer- 
chants, and many of them made large fortunes by obtaining goods at. 
prime cost from the Government stores and retailing them at an enormous 
profit. The greatest gains were made on spirits of various kinds, which 
were all included under the term ‘‘rum.’’? Later on a large quantity of 
“rum ’’ was distilled in the Colony from wheat and other grain grown in 
the Hawkesbury district. ‘The eradication of this trade, with its con- 
sonant evils, formed one of the hardest tasks of the early Governors. 


An important event in the year 1793 was the arrival of the “ Bellona,’’ 
the first free emigrant ship. The settlers who arrived in her at first took 
up land at Liberty Plains, about 8 miles from Sydney, but later on they 
removed to the Hawkesbury. 


The Home authorities for some time refused to accept Phillip’s resigna- 
tion, in the hope that he might be induced to return to the Colony, and it 
was not until 1795 that the new administrator, Governor Hunter, assumed 
office. During the five years in which he administered the affairs of the 
settlement substantial progress was made. When he left New South Wales, 
in 1800, the population had increased from about 3,500 in 1792 to 5,547 
(not including 961 in Norfolk Island), and the land in cultivation from 
1,703 acres to 7,677 acres. The live stock in the Colony in 1792 was only 
182, whereas in 1800 there were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 6,124 sheep, 
and 2,182 goats. Governor Hunter’s period of administration was 
distinguished by several remarkable events. One of the most noteworthy — 
of these was the discovery of coal, in 1797. The existence of the mineral 
was first reported by some shipwrecked refugees who had made their 
way overland from Point Hicks to Sydney. At the locality where they 
discovered it, in the Illawarra district, the seam was so difficult of access 
that its exploitation was at the time regarded as impossible. In the same 
year, however, Lieutenant Shortland, who had gone northwards in pursuit. 
of. some runaway convicts, discovered the Hunter River, and noted the 
deposits of coal near its mouth. Before very long steps were taken to 
utilise the discovery, and the town of Newcastle was founded. Up to 
1821 the mines were worked entirely by convict labour. 


The expeditions of Bass and Flinders during this period are amongst 
the most marvellous in the annals of exploration. Bass was a surgeon, and 
Flinders a midshipman on the “ Reliance,’’ the vessel which brought out. 
Governor Hunter. Their first expedition was undertaken in a boat 8 feet 
long, which they christened the “Tom Thumb,”’’ their object being to dis- 
cover a supposed large river to the south of Sydney.The river turned out 
to be only an arm of the sea, which they named Port Hacking, but they 
went as far south as the Tom Thumb Lagoon, in the Illawarra district, 
and, on the voyage back, were nearly wrecked by a “southerly buster.” 
In the following year (1797) Bass sailed in an open whaleboat on a more 
ambitious voyage. With a crew of six, and provisions for six weeks, he 
examined the coast southward from Sydney, discovering the mouth of the 
Shoalhaven, touching at the already known Jervis Bay, and discovering 
the fine inlet of Twofold Bay. Then passing round Cape Howe he 
disgovered and thoroughly explored the inlet known as Western Port. 
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In August, 1798, Flinders and Bass set off together in the sloop 
“Norfolk,” of 25 tons, and on this occasion demonstrated the insularity 
of Tasmania by circumnavigating it. The passage between the mainland 
and the island was called Bass Strait, by Governor Hunter. In 1799, 
Flinders sailed in the “ Norfolk” northwards from Sydney and proceeded 
as far as Hervey Bay, making a careful survey of the coast and recording 
excellent sailing directions. 

For some time it has been popularly supposed that to Captain Mac- 
arthur was due the credit of first introducing the merino sheep to New 
South Wales. The official records, however, show that such was not the 
case, but that the credit should rather be given to Captain Waterhouse, 
who, in 1797, purchased at the Cape of Good Hope the first merinos that 
were brought to the State. Captain Macarthur, nevertheless, was the 
most successful of the early sheepbreeders, and the flocks on the Camden 
estate, where he conducted his first experiments, are still noted for their 
excellence, 

Governor King, who assumed office in September, 1800, had already 
served under Phillip, and had assisted to form the settlement at Norfolk 
Island, in 1788. From the talent and energy he had displayed in that 
work, it was thought that he would make a successful administrator, but 
the rum-trade interests proved too strong for him, and he was glad to 
resign in 1806. For some years prior to his arrival, French vessels had 
conducted exploratory work along the coasts, and it was the fear lest they 
should attempt to found colonies that induced King to send Lieutenant 
Bowen to the Derwent in 1803, and Colonel Paterson in the following 
year to the Tamar. Colonel Collins had been sent from England to 
occupy Port Phillip, but the settlement there was, later on, moved to 
Tasmania. 

During King’s administration the first serious rising among the 
convict population took place. In 1804, a party of convicts, some 300 
strong, was employed in road-making at a place called Castle Hill, 
between Parramatta and Windsor. Seizing a favourable opportunity 
they overpowered and disarmed their guards and then marched in the 
direction of the Hawkesbury, where they counted on gaining support 
from the disaffected settlers, Major Johnston, the military commander, 
marched against them with a mere handful of soldiers, and after a 
struggle of about fifteen minutes’ duration the insurgents laid down 
their arms. 

Governor King was succeeded in the administration by Captain Bligh, 
in 1806. The new Governor had, already given proofs of wonderful 
courage and resourcefulness by his celebrated voyage after the mutiny of 
the ‘‘ Bounty,” and had greatly distinguished himself in the naval 
engagements at Camperdown and Copenhagen, and in connection with 
the mutiny at the Nore. He had been specially commissioned by the Home 
’ Government to abolish the rum traffic which it appears had assumed such 
proportions that spirits were being freely used as payment for labour or 
goods. The Governor proceeded to deal with the business in his customary 
arbitrary fashion, and consequently incurred the odium of the officers of 
the New South Wales Corps. Matters reached a climax with the arrest of 
Captain Macarthur. A detailed account of the various circumstances 
which led up to Macarthur’s apprehension cannot be given here, but it 
will suffice to say that the soldiers, aided by some of “the civilians, did 
their utmost to render nugatory all Bligh’s good intentions with regard to 
the liquor traffic. Macarthur’s military friends procured his release, and 
this was followed by one of the most sensational episodes in the history of 
the Colony, namely, the arrest and deposition of Governor Bligh by the 
soldiers under Major Johnston. The Governor was arrested in January, 
1808, and was kept in prison for twelve months, when he was allowed to 
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resume command of the ‘‘ Porpoise,” on promising to proceed to England. 
He, however, put in at Tasmania, where he was nearly captured, and 
remained off the coasts of the Colony till May, 1810. For his share in 
these dramatic proceedings Major Johnston was tried in England in 1811, 
and cashiered from the service, while Macarthur was prohibited from 
returning to the Colony for eight years. 

Governor Macquarie took over the administration on the Ist January, 
1810. Prior to leaving England he had been instructed to reinstate 
Bligh for a period of twenty-four hours, and to rescind the orders of 
the interim military despotism. The first of these tasks could not be 
carried out, and the Governor exercised his discretion with regard to the 
second. The New South Wales Corps which had been the cause of so much 
trouble was recalled, and the Governor’s hands were strengthened by the 
despatch of one of the line regiments; so that the era of the military rum 
merchant was now at an end. 

Macquarie at once entered on a vigorous public works policy. New 
roads and bridges were built and extensive repairs effected to those 
already existing, while numerous public buildings were erected. The 
flocks and herds of the Colony at this period comprised 65,000 sheep, 
21,000 cattle, and nearly 2,000 horses, and so rapidly were they 
increasing that an outlet was becoming imperatively necessary. Atten- 
tion was therefore directed towards the possibility of finding a way over 
the Blue Mountains into the country beyond, and this was successfully 
accomplished in 1813 by Messrs. Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland. 
The Governor lost no time in sending a surveyor to report on the 
practicability of making a road over the ranges, and the report being 
favourable the work of construction was pushed forward so vigorously 
that, by 1815, a stream of settlement was passing westwards to the rich 
Bathurst Plains. 

For a long time the Lachlan and the Macquarie rivers mystified the 
early explorers. Oxley followed up the Lachlan in 1817 for more than 
400 miles until he found further progress blocked by a swamp. He then 
struck off across country till he reached the Macquarie, passing through 
the rich Wellington valley on his way. Next year he went down the 
Macquarie until he again found his progress stopped by this supposed 
inland sea. From this point he struck away towards the coast, crossing 
the fertile Liverpool Plains and discovering the Hastings and Manning 
Rivers before his return to Sydney. Meanwhile, Hamilton Hume had 
forced a passage through the rugged country to the south-west, and 
discovered the valuable agricultural and pastoral lands round Lake 
Bathurst and Lake George, and by the year 1819 had pushed as far 
down as the Murrumbidgee. The known area of the Colony was increased 
some twenty times by these explorations. 

Macquarie’s administration has been the subject of varied criticism. 
Under his public works policy he erected 250 public buildings, and built 
numerous roads and bridges, thus afiording labour for convict and 
settler, and developing the resources of the Colony. By some people, 
however, he has been accused of simply lavishing the Imperial funds for 
his own self-glorification. His treatment of the “ emancipists,’’ as those 
convicts were called who had served their sentences, also aroused a storm 
of hostile criticism. Macquarie held that when a convict had served his 
sentence he should be regarded as a free settler and admitted to the social 
amenities befitting his station. He quarrelled with Mr. Bent, the first 
judge of the Supreme Court, because he would not hear the pleading of 
an emancipated barrister, and, on the Governor’s advice, Bent was recalled 
by Earl Bathurst. The Home Government sent out Mr. Bigge with a 
Commission -to inquire into the state of the Colony, and this officer 
reported against Macquarie’s extravagant expenditure and his treatment 
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of the emancipists, but. gave him credit- in other directions. Whatever 
view may be taken on some matters, there is no doubt that under 
Macquarie’s rule the Colony made substantial progress, and his departure 
was viewed with regret by the great bulk of the inhabitants. 

The new Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, entered on his duties on: the 
ist December, 1821. 

The recent important discoveries of good lands had been the means of 
attracting a considerable number of free settlers, many of whom possessed 
a fair amount of capital, and their advent was regarded with great 
satisfaction by the Government. This tide of immigration lasted through- 
out Governor Brisbane’s term of administration. An event of great 
importance in Colonial history was the creation in 1824 of a Legis- 
lative Council, consisting of “ five principal officers,’’ this body with its 
restricted powers forming the nucleus of the present more extensive 
system of self-government. Trial by jury was also instituted in 1824, 
the first civil jury being empanelled on the lst November in that year. 
The censorship of the Press was removed, and this liberty resulted in 
the issue of two newspapers, of which the chief was the Australian, edited 
by W. C. Wentworth. The old Sydney Gazette, which was published in 
1803, was formerly the only newspaper in the Colony, and was under 
complete Government control. 

During Governor Brisbane’s period of office the exploration of the 
interior was vigorously pushed forward. In 1823, Captains Stirling and 
Currie, in the course of an expedition to the southward, discovered the 
fertile district which they called the Brisbane Downs, but which is now 
known as the Monaro Plains. Next year Hovell and Hume penetrated from 
Lake George to the shores of Bass Straits, and discovered the Hume, 
Ovens, and Goulburn Rivers, reaching the north-eastern. arm of Port 
Phillip on the 16th December, 1824. About the same time Allan 
Cunningham, a botanical collector for the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
discovered the Cudgegong River, about 50 miles northward of Bathurst, 
and the rich pastoral land in its basin was soon occupied by thriving 
settlements. Cunningham also discovered the Pandora Pass, leading 
from the Upper Hunter into the fertile district of Liverpool Plains. In 
1823, Oxley discovered the Brisbane River, which flows into Moreton Bay, 
and is one of the largest rivers on the east coast of Australia. A branch 
penal settlement was formed on the banks of the river in the following 
year. 

Governor Brisbane was succeeded in the administration by Governor 
Darling, who assumed office on the 19th December, 1825. 

About this time the Australian Agricultural Company, which had 
been incorporated with a capital of a million sterling, commenced 
operations in the Hunter River District, where they had been granted a 
million acres of land. The extensive purchases of sheep and cattle by 
the agents of the Company caused a: boom in prices, which led to the 
ruin of those who had overstocked in the ensuing dry years. 

Darling tried to rule the Colony with a rod of iron, and it was not 
long. before he found himself involved in serious difficulties. Some of 
his harsher measures he was foolish enough to attempt to justify in the 
Sydney Gazette, while he was most bitterly assailed. in the columns of 
the rival’ papers. He then tried.to interfere with the liberty of the Press 
by proposing legislation aimed at regulating the contents of the papers, 
but in this he was-unsuccessful, and the struggle had not ended when he 
left in 1831. 

Sturt’s famous journey to the south-west interior was commenced in 
1829. Reaching the Murrumbidgee, he followed its course until the 
usual swamps were met with, when the expedition took to the boats, and 
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passing the Lachlan mouth entered the Murray, which Sturt followed 
down to the sea. The return journey against the swift current was only 
accomplished after great privations, and when the intrepid leader reached 
Sydney he was blind, and did not recover his sight for some considerable 
time. In 1827, Allan Cunningham, in the course of an exploration to 
the northward, crossed the Gwydir and Dumaresq, and discovered the 
splendid pastoral country in the Moreton Bay district known as the 
Darling Downs. 

‘Governor Bourke:arrived in the Colony on the 2nd December, 1831, and 
during the six years in which he administered the government he gained 
the respect and affection of all classes of the community. One of his first 
acts was to abolish the Government patronage to the Sydney Gazette, and 
so terminate the unseemly disputes which had harassed the administration 
of his predecessor. He lost no time in procuring more humane conditions 
for the convicts, and ensured greater fairness in their assignment to the 
settlers. Religious equality was secured in the Colony by the General 
Church Act of 1836, which continued ‘in force till the year 1862. The 
first steps also were taken in the path of constitutional reform, but the 
movement did not reach its full fruition until after the arrival of Gipps. 

The explorations of Sir Thomas Mitchell, undertaken during Governor 
Bourke’s administration, added greatly to the knowledge of the interior. 
In 1835, Mitchell proceded westward from Boree, near Bathurst, along 
the Bogan to the Darling, which he followed for 300 miles. In the 
following year he traced the remaining 130 miles of the Darling’s course, 
visited the head waters of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, and then 
struck off southward through the beautiful district which he named 
Australia Felix, and which now forms part of the State of Victoria. 

Sir George Gipps, the ninth Governor of New South Wales, assumed 
office on the 24th February, 1838. 

With the opening up of the splendid country round Port Phillip, a 
strong tide of immigration had set in towards the Colony. A large 
number of those who came out were possessed of capital, and in the rush 
for land prices rose considerably. After a time they passed the margin 
of safety, and then the inevitable crash came, involving the ruin of the 
Bank of Australia and various other financial institutions. This hap- 
pened in 1843, and in 1844 the Governor, in order to replenish the 
depleted coffers of the State, propounded a scheme under which the 
squatters were to be forced to purchase a certain quantity of land every 
year at the minimum price—a course of action which resulted in a storm 
of discontent. In 1842, a Constitution Act was passed providing for a 
Legislative Council of thirty-six members, six of whom were Government 
officers, six Crown nominees, and the rest elected by the people—eighteen 
in New South Wales, and six in Port Phillip. An event of great moment 
under the Gipps administration was the abolition of transportation to 
New South Wales, which was effected under an Order-in-Council passed 
in 1840, Tasmania and Norfolk Island being made the only convict 
settlements in Australia. 

Sir George Gipps left the Colony on the 11th July, 1846, and was 
succeeded on the 2nd August by Sir Charles Fitzroy, who administered 
the affairs of New South Wales until the 20th January, 1855. During 
Fitzroy’s government some of the most momentous events in the history 
of the Colony took place. In ignorance of the state of public feeling in 
New South Wales, the Imperial authorities announced their intention of 
renewing transportation ; but when the “Hashemy ”’ arrived in Sydney 
laden with convicts in 1849, popular indignation reached such’ a pitch 
that the Governor ordered the vessel on to Moreton Bay, where the settlers 
gladly availed themselves of the labour thus provided. A strong anti- 
transportation league was formed in the Colony, and in consequence of 
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its representations the Home Authorities gave their assurance that under 
no conditions would the practice of transportation be renewed. 


For some years the inhabitants in the Port Phillip district had been 
agitating for separation from the parent settlement. They had argued 
that, owing to the distance, it was difficult to get representatives to leave 
their district to attend Parliament in the metropolis, and that they 
had perforce to accept the services of Sydney residents, who were not 
sufficiently alive to the needs of Port Phillip. Matters reached a climax 
in 1848, when the residents of Melbourne actually elected Earl Grey 
himself as one of their representatives, while some of the inhabitants 
wanted to go so far as to elect prominent English public men to the 
other five seats. The Home Authorities thereupon appointed a Commis- 
sion to devise a scheme for conferring self-government on the Australian 
colonies, and this body recommended that Port Phillip should be separated 
from the older Colony, and be called Victoria. The necessary legislation 
to give effect to this proposal was passed by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment in the year 1851. 


The gold discoveries of 1851 exercised a most momentous effect on 
the destinies of the Colony, and in fact “precipitated Australia into 
nationhood.’’ For some years prior to 1851 there were grounds for 
believing that deposits of precious metal would eventually be found. 
Strzelecki discovered traces of gold near Hartley as early as 1839, in 
the time of Governor Gipps; but the latter, fearful of the effect that such 
news might have on the convicts, persuaded him to refrain from publicly 
mentioning it. In 1841, the Rev. W. B. Clarke found grains of alluvial 
gold near Bathurst, while three years later Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
eminent English scientist, stated his belief that the Dividing Range would 
be found as rich in gold as the Urals of Europe. News of the Californian 
discoveries reached New South Wales in 1849, and amongst those who 
joined in the rush to that country from Australia was Edward Hargraves. 
While at the diggings in California, he was struck by the similarity 
between the country round him and that of a particular locality in New 
South Wales, and so obsessed did his mind become with this idea that 
he resolved to return home and prospect at the spot. In February, 1851, 
he proceeded to the junction of the Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill Creeks, 
where he at once struck alluvial gold. Hargraves discovery was soon 
followed by finds in various other parts of the Colony, and “ rushes ”’ 
set in to the different fields. The effect of the gold discoveries on the 
economic condition of the Colony was at first disastrous. Professional 
men, tradesmen, agriculturists, and labourers of all classes left their 
usual avocations and flocked to the diggings. Ship after ship arrived in 
Sydney harbour laden with eager gold-seekers, and in many cases even 
the crews deserted and joined in the race for wealth. Prices rose pro- 
digiously, while production was almost at a standstill. The crowds of 
lawless characters who gathered at the various diggings caused endless 
trouble as regards police arrangements, while the unsuccessful and penni- 
less prospectors who clustered in the metropolis were also a source of much 
anxiety to the authorities. Later on, when the gold fever had abated 
somewhat, many of those who had failed to reap a sudden fortune found 
that wealth could be surely, if more slowly, acquired by following their 
ordinary employments, and it was in this spirit that the foundations 
of sound progress were laid. 


Sir Charles Fitzroy was succeeded in the Governorship by Sir William 
Denison on the 20th January, 1855. Towards the close of this year the 
Royal assent to the new Constitution was received, and the first Parliament 
under the new order met on the 22nd May, 1856. The following year 
was one of the most disastrous in the history of the Colony. Torrential 
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rains had been followed in many districts by devastating floods, occa- 
sioning great loss of life and damage to property, the Hunter and 
Hawkesbury districts especially suffering. In addition, the “ Dunbar ”’ 
was wrecked at the Gap, near Sydney Heads, and out of 120 persons 
on board—many of them colonists returning from Europe—only one 
man was saved. Shorty after this, twenty-one lives were lost in the 
wreck of the ‘“ Catherine Adamson,’’ also in the immediate vicinity of 
the Heads. To guard against a repetition of similar calamities, the 
coastal lighting was improved, and the lighthouse erected at South Head 
is amongst the finest in the world. Further discoveries of gold were 
from time to time reported. The rush to the Canoona diggings, in 
Port Curtis district, terminated disastrously, the Government having to 
provide the means whereby many of the unsuccessful diggers could return 
to Sydney. 

The Moreton Bay district was separated from New South Wales in 1859, 
and was erected into a distinct Colony under the name of Queensland, 
Sir George Bowen being appointed its first Governor. 

Sir William Denison left New South Wales on the 22nd January, 1861, 
and was succeeded by Sir John Young who arrived on the 22nd March. 

At the very outset of his administration, the new Governor was called 
upon to deal with a constitutional crisis. Mr. Robertson had again 
introduced his Land Bills, embodying the principle of free selection, 
which was so distasteful to the squatting interests in the Upper House. 
‘Accepted by the Lower House, the measures were rejected by the Legisla- 
tive Council, and the Governor thereupon granted a dissolution of 
Parliament, and a general election was held. At this election the policy of 
the Government was unanimously supported ; but the Council still proving 
obdurate, sufficient new members were created to swamp the opposition 
and carry through the proposed legislation. When the new Councillors 
appeared in the Chamber the old members left in a body, and as the 
neweomers could not be sworn in the Council ceased to exist. A fresh 
body of Councillors was therefore appointed, and the Crown Lands 
Alienation Bill and Crown Lands Occupation Bill soon became law. 
Further reference to land legislation will be found in the special chapter 
dealing with the subject. . 

Sir John Young’s period of administration terminated on the 24th 
December, 1867, and the new Governor, the Earl of Belmore, assumed 
office on the 8th January, 1868. In the same month the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited the Colony, and in the midst of the festivities 
celebrated in honour of his arrival an attempt to assassinate him was 
made by a man named O’Farrell, on the 12th March. A great deal of 
bitter feeling was engendered in the Colony by the statement that the 
murder of the Duke had been deliberately planned by a certain section 
of the community, and hasty legislation was passed by the Government 
with the object of suppressing treasonable or seditious practices or 
assemblies. 

As the year 1870 was the anniversary of the discovery of Australia by 
Captain Cook, it was resolved to mark the occasion by holding an 
exhtbition illustrative of colonial progress. Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia and Tasmania contributed exhibits, and the exhibition, which 
was held in a fine building in Prince Alfred Park, Sydney, was in every 
way a great success. 

The Earl of Belmore was succeeded in the administration by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, who assumed office on the 3rd June, 1872. 

In 1873 the Colony lost the services of one of its most distinguished 
politicians, in the person of Mr. W. C. Wentworth, whose death took 
place on the 7th May, both Houses of Parliament adjourning as a mark 
of respect to the deceased statesman. It was about this time that what 
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has been termed a “vigorous public works policy ’’ became the order of 
the day, and for some fifteen years the Government continued to expend 
large sums of money in the construction of works and services which, in 
many instances, were far in advance of requirements. In 1874 an 
important constitutional enactment, known as the Triennial Parliaments 
Bill, was placed upon the statute book, this measure fixing the duration 
of Parliament at three years instead of five as was the case previously. 

Sir Hercules Robinson remained in office till the 19th March, 1879, the 
new Governor, Lord Loftus, taking over the administration on the 
4th August. 

During the Loftus administration some most important legislative 
enactments were passed into law. The “ Public Instruction Act of 1880’ 
dissolved the old Council of Education, and handed over its powers to 
a Minister of Public Instruction, while provision was made for the 
training of teachers and the co-ordinating of the various branches of 
educational effort. Under the Electoral Act, which was assented to in 
the same year, the old Act of 1858 was repealed, and the Colony was 
divided into 68 electoral districts with 103 representatives. Another 
important measure was the Church and School Lands Act, also passed 
in 1880, which transferred to Parliament the control of the Church and 
School Lands, and provided that the income arising therefrom* was to be 
applied to the purposes of public instruction. 

A very successful International Exhibition was opened in the early part 
of the Loftus administration, and had the effect of attracting considerable 
outside attention to the varied products of the Colony. The Garden 
Palace, which housed the exhibits, was unfortunately destroyed by fire 
in the year 1882, and many valuable documents were destroyed. 

An event which afforded striking testimony of the loyal attachment of 
the Colonies to the homeland was the despatch in 1885 of a Contingent 
of troops to assist the British arms in the Soudan. The detachment left 
Sydney in the “ Iberia’ and “ Australasian,” on the 3rd March, amidst 
a scene of intense enthusiasm. Although the number of men sent was 
comparatively small, and took little part in actual hostilities, the 
incident undoubtedly was the means of arousing a new estimate of the 
value of the British Colonial Empire. 

Public attention had for some years been directed to the large influx 
of Chinese, and it was felt that the time had arrived when something 
should be done to stop indiscriminate immigration of this character to 
the Colony. This was, for the time being, effected by the Chinese Restric- 
tion Act of Sir Henry Parkes, which received the Royal assent on the 
6th December, 1881. Under the provisions of the Act shipmasters were 
forbidden to carry more than a limited number of Chinese passengers to 
the ports of the State, while each of these immigrants had to pay a tax 
of £10 before being allowed to land. Stringent penalties were provided 
for any infraction of the law. It will be seen later on that this law 
was succeeded by other legislation of a still more drastic character. 
Lord Loftus’ term of office expired on the 9th November, 1885, and his 
successor, Lord Carrington, took over the administration on the 12th 
December following. 

Prior to 1887, coal-mining in New South Wales bad been singularly 
free from disasters of any magnitude, such as occasionally occur in 
other parts of the world, but early in that year the Colony was 
stunned by the news of a dreadful calamity at the Bulli Colliery, in the 
Ilawarra district, when eighty-three miners lost their lives through an 
explosion of gas in the workings of the mine. Relief Committees were 
immediately formed, and in a short space of time large sums of money 
were collected in aid of the widows and orphans. of the unfortunate 
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victims. As the result of an inquiry instituted by Parliament into the 
causes of the accident, steps were taken with a view to minimise the 
possibility of its recurrence. 

Despite the “Chinese Restriction Act of 1881,” large numbers of these 
aliens continued to arrive in the Colony, the number who came in during 
1887 being considerably over 4,000. Public indignation was so aroused 
by fears of a similar invasion during succeeding years that the Premier, 
in 1888, actually took the illegal step of forbidding the captains of two 
vessels to land contingents of Chinese immigrants. The owners of the 
vessels, however, took the matter into court, and Sir Henry Parkes was 
forced to give way; but on the llth July, 1888, a further Chinese. 
Restriction Act was passed which prohibited the carrying of more than 
one Chinese immigrant to every 300 tons of the vessel’s burthen, and 
imposed a poll tax of £100. In consequence of this repressive legislation 
Chinese immigration fell away considerably, only seven entering the 
Colony in 1889. 

The period from 1885 to 1895 was marked by considerable disturbance 
in economic conditions. The vigorous public works. policy, previously 
alluded to, ceased at about the beginning of the epoch, and, in conse- 
quence, a large number of unemployed were thrown on the labour market, 
and wages in most trades underwent a serious decline. In addition, the 
numerous strikes which characterised the period also had an unhappy 
efiect on trade and wages. Much distress was caused in the southern 
district in 1886-7 by a strike which involved the cessation of labour at 
several of the southern collieries. This was followed in 1888 by a strike 
of 6,000 coal-miners in the northern district. In 1890 a strike at Broken 
Hill led to the closing down of the silver-mines. Following on the 
pronouncement of the Intercolonial Labour Conference, over 40,000 men 
ceased work, and being joined by the draymen in the metropolis for a 
time paralysed the wool trade, while the shearers’ strike in the same year 
involved some 20,000 workers. In 1892 the Broken Hill silver-mines were 
laid idle for four months through a strike of the local mines. In addition 
to these disastrous events, the closing years of Lord Carrington’s adminis- 
tration were marked by devestating bush fires in portions of the Colony, 
followed by destructive floods, the northern coastal districts especially 
suffering in 1890 from inundations. 

Lord Carrington’s term of office lasted till the 1st November, 1890, 
and on the 15th January, 1891, he was succeeded by the Earl of Jersey. 

Early in March, 1891, a Federal Convention, consisting of delegates 
appointed by the various Australasian Parliaments, met in Sydney and 
drew up a draft Constitution Bill, and although this measure at the time 
aroused no popular enthusiasm in the States, it nevertheless formed the 
basis upon which the present Constitution was constructed. 

An outcome of the industrial disturbances in the years immediately 
preceding 1891 was the formation of a definite “Labour Party ’’ in State 
politics, and from this time forward the influence of labour has had a 
marked and important effect on the trend of legislation. Successful 
efforts to enter Parliament had, prior to 1891, been made by professed 
labour candidates, but it was in this year that the first concerted action 
was taken by duly accredited representatives of an organised political 
labour party. At the general elections in June the nominees of the party 
entered the political arena, pledged to the support of a platform of sixteen 
clauses, and secured eighteen out of the fifty-two seats in the metropolitan 
division, in addition to polling heavily in several others. When the time 
came to count heads in the ensuing Parliament it was found that there 
were thirty-five labour members, while over a dozen others were. prepared 
to subscribe to their platform. Since 1891 the party has undergone 
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considerable vicissitudes, while its platform has, from time to time, been 
remodelled, but it has been instrumental in securing the passage of a 
fair amount of industrial legislation. 

The Earl of Jersey’s governorship terminated on the lst March, 1893, 
and his successor, Sir Robert Duff, assumed office on the 29th May 
following. It was at about this period that the series of financial 
disasters occurred which are generally alluded to under the designation 
of the Banking Crisis of 1893. The approach of this crisis had been 
heralded by several signs. As early as 1891 several land companies and 
building societies, whose business had been conducted on an unsound 
basis, failed to meet their obligations. In 1892, in consequence of a 
groundless rumour, there was a temporary run on the Savings Bank of 
New South Wales. In March, 1892, a fresh impetus was given to the 
feelings of distrust and alarm by the failure of the Mercantile Bank of 

Australia at Melbourne. During the course of the following month the 
’ Bank of South Australia and the New Oriental Bank failed to meet the 
demands made upon them. The uneasiness deepened, and all efforts to 
stem the gathering tide of disaster proved unavailing. On the 29th 
January, 1893, the Federal Bank of Australia suspended payment, 
followed by the Commercial Bank of Australia on the 5th April, while by 
the middle of May no less than thirteen out of the twenty-five banks of 
issue were forced to close their doors. The securities of a large number 
of these institutions consisted of real estate, and could not, therefore, be 
converted into cash at short notice, while several of them. possessed large 
holdings of Government stock and debentures which were only readily 
saleable in London. The English banks hastened to the rescue, and a 
shipment of £900,000 in gold was despatched tothe colonies from London. 
Valuable aid was also rendered by the Dibbs Government in New South 
Wales proclaiming bank notes to be a legal tender and guaranteeing their 
payment for a period of about seven months, after which State assistance 
was no longer required. Although public confidence received a rude 
shock by these untoward experiences, there can be no doubt that the crisis 
of 1893 was in some measure a blessing in disguise, for it led to a more 
rigid scrutiny of their securities by both the banks and the public, while 
it had the effect of putting an end to the bogus institutions which gulled 
the public by paying interest out of capital and various other nefarious 
devices. 

Fresh labour troubles occurred in 1893, culminating about the middle 
of the year in a general strike of the seamen engaged on the intercolonial 
steamers. Trade was, for a time, paralysed, but the employers were 
assisted by numerous bands of volunteer workers, and the strike ended 
in the defeat of the workers. The year 1894 saw a recrudescence of 
industrial disturbances, a strike of shearers in New South Wales and: 
Queensland for a time disorganising the wool trade. Efforts were made 
to prevent the recurrence of these unfortunate disputes by the formation. 
of a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, but the scheme was unsuc- 
cessful, and it was not until some eight years later that practical 
legislation was passed to deal with the evil in the shape of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act of 1901. 

In July, 1894, the Ministry of Sir George Dibbs gave place to an 
administration presided over by Mr. G. H. Reid. This Government 
lost no time in introducing new methods of taxation in the form 
of a Customs Duties Bill and a Land and Income Tax Bill. The 
Upper House, however, rejected these measures, and the Premier there- 
upon appealed to the country. The general elections in July confirmed 
his policy, and in the subsequent Parliament the Bills were again 
introduced and a second time rejected by the Council. Recourse was, 
therefore, had to a conference between the two Houses to settle some of 
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the matters in dispute, and the measures shortly afterwards became law. 
The Government were also successful in passing a Crown Lands Act, 
introducing the principle of homestead and settlement leases, while a 
great boon was conferred on the employees in factories and shops by the 
Factories and Shops Act of 1896. Amongst other important legislation 
passed during this period was the Public Service Act of 1895, which 
removed the appointment and promotion of the civil servants from the 
control of the political heads and placed them in the hands of three 
independent Commissioners, and the Federal Enabling Act of 1896, 
providing for the representation of New South Wales at the Federal 
Convention. Sir Robert Duff died in office on the 15th March, 1895, and 
on the 21st November Viscount Hampden assumed the administration, 
which he held until the 6th March, 1899. His successor, Earl Beauchamp, 
took over the duties on the 18th May, 1899. 

The Colony lost one of its foremost statesmen in 1896 by the death of 
Sir Henry Parkes, who had been intimately connected with the destinies 
of New South Wales from the initiation of Responsible Government, and 
had been instrumental in placing some of its best legislation on the 
Statute Book. The deceased statesman had also been one of the chief 
advocates of Australian Federation. 

The question of federation, indeed, at this time practically over- 
shadowed all other matters of local political interest, the elections of 
1898 being chiefly fought on this issue. After the disposal of the question 
by the referendum of 1899, Mr. Barton resigned the leadership of the 
Parliamentary Opposition, and was succeeded by Sir W. J. Lyne. This 
Ministry, in September, 1899, displaced the Government of Mr. G. H. 
Reid, which had held office for a period of five years, and before the close 
of the year succeeded in passing some important legislation, the chief 
measures being the Early Closing Act, Friendly Societies Act, and a Gold 
Dredging Act. The first contingent of troops to assist the British forces 
operating in South Africa was also despatched in 1899. 


Several important legislative enactments became law in 1900. Fore- 
most amongst these was an Act to provide for Old Age Pensions, more 
extended reference to which will be found ina later chapter. In addition, 
measures were passed for the resumption of the Darling Harbour Wharfs, 
and for placing the control of Port Jackson in the hands of a Harbour 
Trust. In response to a call for further troops for service in South 
Africa, three contingents were despatched by the Government, another 
corps was provided for almost entirely by voluntary subscriptions of 
citizens, while a body of mounted troops known as the Imperial Bushmen’s 
Contingent was raised by the Imperial authorities. Karl Beauchamp 
resigned office in November, 1900, and the Government was administered 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Frederick Darley, until the end of May, 
1902, when the present Governor, Sir H. H. Rawson, arrived. 

An account of the proceedings connected with the inauguration of 
Federation belongs rather to a history of the Australian Commonwealth, 
and space forbids more extended reference to the subject here. 

On the acceptance of a portfolio in the Federal Government by Sir 
W. J. Lyne, the premiership passed over to Sir John See, whose Ministry 
dates from the 28th March, 1901. The Industrial Arbitration Act, which 
was passed by this Government at the close of the year, is one of the most 
important pieces of democratic legislation ever attempted by any country, 
and its operations are being studied with the keenest interest both in 
Australia and abroad. During this year the State contributed further 
contingents of troops for service in South Africa, and also joined in with 
the other States of the Commonwealth in the detachments sent away in 
1902, furnishing also a naval contingent to aid the British forces 
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operating in China. In May, 1901, their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Prineess of Wales visited Sydney in-continuation of their totir round 
the world. 

The early months: of 1902 were marked by a‘continuance of the drought, 
with a consequent rise in the price of meat and of agricultural and dairy 
produce. Wheat production fell away considerably, the yield being over 
a million bushels less than in the preceding year, while for the season 
ended March, 1903, the total harvested was only a million and a half 
bushels. The marvellous recuperative powers of the State were, however, 
well evidenced by the returns for the following year, when the wheat 
harvest was, considerably over 27,000,000 bushels—the highest ever 
recorded in the history of New South Wales. 

An important piece of legislation passed in 1902 was the Woman's 
Franchise Act, which entitles all women of the age of 21 years and 
upwards to vote, and this right was exercised for the first time at.a State 
election at the general elections of 1904. 

The question of reduction in membership of the Legislative Assembly 
was discussed in Parliament in 1903, and it was decided that the matter 
should be submitted to the decision of the electors of the State. At the 
referendum in December the great majority voted for a reduction to 
ninety meinbers, and this, of course, necessitated a rearrangement of 
electorates, a duty which was satisfactorily carried out by a Commission 
during the-course of the following year. 

In June, 1904, Sir John See resigned the premiership, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. T. Waddell, whose Ministry was displaced in August by 
an administration under the leadership of Mr. J. H. Carruthers. 

The present Government has introduced a policy of rigid reform and 
economy in administration. Provision has been made for carrying out a 
practical scheme of Local Government, and, under instructions received, a 
Commission mapped out the State into the various municipalities, shires, 
&c., in accordance with the provisions of a Local Government Bill. This 
measure received Parliamentary sanction towards the close of the year 
1905, and it is believed that the detailed scheme which has been elaborated 
will result in a more efficient and satisfactory expenditure of the public 
funds on local works and services. A Local Government Extension Bill 
which has been introduced aims at conferring increased powers on 
existing municipalities, especially in regard to rating. The question 
of settlement has received attention, and it is confidently expected that 
the Closer Settlement Bill and other proposed land legislation will have 
the effect of adding to the prosperity of the country by increasing settle- 
ment on the lands of the State. The Liquor Act of 1905, which became 
operative in 1906, will undoubtedly remove many of the present abuses 
in connection with the sale of intoxicating beverages. More extended 
reference to this measure will be found in the chapter dealing with Law 
and Crime. 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Sypney Hargour. 


SYDNEY Harbour,’ or Port Jackson, must undoubtedly. be reckoned 
the foremost amongst the attractions of New South Wales. Indeed, 
considered from the point of view of beauty of scenery, commodiousness,. 
and general adaptability for shipping purposes, it probably takes the 
first place in the list of the harbours of the world. The great navigator, 
Captain Cook, was deceived by its comparatively narrow entrance into 
imagining that the inlet was not worth examining, and it was reserved 
for Governor Phillip and his little company to be the first white men to 
sail over its waters. As stated in a previous chapter, the distance 
between the headlands is only 74 chains, the north head being a remark- 
ably picturesque sandstone bluff over 200 feet in height. Within the 
heads, a glorious panorama presents itself, the blue waters of the harbour 
spreading out into several lake-like ‘expanses, while the united streams 
of the Lane Cove and Parramatta Rivers enter it from the west. Pic- 
turesquely-wooded slopes offer charming landscape effects, while here 
and there curving stretches of silver or golden sands line the shores. 
Entering the harbour, the white tower of the Macquarie Lighthouse is 
a prominent landmark, the structure being situated a short distance 
from the extremity of the South Head. The light is considered amongst 
the finest and most powerful in the world. Steamers ply at regular 
intervals from Circular Quay to the wharf at Watson’s Bay, the landing: 
place for visitors to this spot, although, if preferred, a very pleasant 
journey can be made thereto by road. Permission to inspect the light- 
house may be obtained on application to the Navigation Department. 
Splendid sea and harbour views are obtainable from the summit of the 
cliffs in the vicinity. Directly opposite the harbour entrance stands 
a bold, rugged promontory, called Middle Head, and its position, viewed 
from the distance at which Captain Cook sailed by, doubtless led the 
great navigator to imagine that the port was of insignificant dimensions. 
To the right, at the head of North Harbour, and distant about 6 miles 
from Circular Quay, les Manly Cove, the beautiful little marine suburb 
of Manly being situated on a narrow tongue of land between the harbour 
and the ocean. The hills on each side of the town rise to a considerable 
height, and their verdurous slopes are covered by numerous picturesquely- 
situated residences. Manly is a favorite holiday resort, and is reached 
from Sydney by an excellent service of ferry steamers, the journey occu- 
pying about forty minutes. There are fine enclosed baths on the harbour 
side of the township, but, through the increased popularity of beach- 
bathing, these are practically deserted. All through the year the ocean 
beaches are thronged with bathers of both sexes, and in summer the 
temperature of the water is so delightful that one is loth to leave it. 
Ample provision has been made by the local Municipal Council to ensure 
the comfort of bathers. Throughout the year the climate of Manly is 
delightful, the heat in summer being tempered by the cool sea breezes, 
while the winter season is proverbially mild and enjoyable. 

The southern shore of the harbour from the entrance right up to 
Sydney Cove consists of a succession of beautiful bays. Watson’s Bay 
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has already been mentioned. Following it comes Rose Bay, with its 
crescent-shaped shore backed by gardens filled with luxuriant vegetation. 
Next there is Double Bay, with Point Piper on its eastern and Darling 
Point on its western side, followed by Rushcutters and Elizabeth Bays. 
Round these bays some of the finest residences and gardens in Sydney 
are situated. Wolloomooloo Bay is next passed, followed by Farm Cove, 
and the vessel finally turns into Sydney Cove. 

Farm Cove is a beautiful horseshoe-shaped inlet, reserved exclusively 
as an anchorage for the warships. All round the water’s edge a sub- 
istantially-laid sandstone wall has been erected, and behind this there is 
:a splendid promenade, forming the edge of the Botanical Gardens, which 
-eover the sloping ground round the shores of the inlet. On the bright 
days which are so characteristic of “ sunny New South Wales,’’ the 
-beautifully-kept lawns and flower beds, the handsome avenues of decora- 
tive trees, and in the foreground the deep blue waters of the bay, with 
the warships at anchor and the crowds of yachts and sailing craft 
skimming about all over the harbour, constitute a landscape of unrivalled . 
charm. The Gardens contain some splendid samples of Australian flora, 
and care has been taken to add to the interest and value of the collection 
by grouping the various classes to the best advantage. 

The Middle Harbour branch of Port Jackson contains an area of about 
8 square miles. It has been described as a Port Jackson in miniature, 
and well deserves the title, but with this addition, that the natural 
‘beauty of its surroundings has been little interfered with by the progress 
‘of settlement. Steamers enter this arm of the harbour round the north 
of Middle Head, the chanfiel being very narrow owing to the presence 
-of a long sand-bar, called “The Spit.’? A few days may well be spent in 
exploring the beauties of its charming bays and rugged well-wooded 
shores. 

The picturesque Lane Cove and Parramatta Rivers, which come in 
from the west, are in reality prolongations of the harbour itself, the 
fresh water portions of both being comparatively insignificant. Fast and 
commodious steamers touch at the chief points of interest in each at 
regular intervals daily. The course for the championship boatraces is on 
‘a beautiful stretch in the Parramatta. 

Favoured as Sydney is with a splendid climate, and possessing a 
harbour of such noble proportions, it is only natural that sailing and 
rowing should be great pastimes amongst its inhabitants. There are 
‘two yacht clubs, and numerous other sailing clubs; and in the summer 
‘season the waters of the port present an animated and beautiful sight. 
‘The visitor who is a sailing enthusiast will have no difficulty in procuring 
a craft to suit his purpose at the numerous boatsheds, while motor boats, 
steam launches and rowing boats of all descriptions are also available. 

Excellent fishing may be had anywhere in the harbour, as well as 
outside. Black and red bream, squire, trevally, mackerel, &c., are taken 
in the harbour almost all the vear round. On the ocean side fine fish are 
caught from the rocks and beaches, such as snapper, groper, red and 
black rock cod, jewfish, rainbow fish, parrot fish, and many others. The 
sea is generally so calm that it is possible to row out to some of the 
schnapper fishing grounds, where good sport is obtainable. More distant 
grounds up and down the coast are visited by steamers, regular trips 
being made in the winter season. 


Tus Buuzn Mountains. 


The inhabitants of Sydney are most fortunately situated, in that there 
are such a number of places within easy distance of the city remarkable 
alike for their salubrity as for their scenic charm. For example, the 
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township of Katoomba—which is 3,350 feet above sea-level, and generally 
regarded as the most central spot from which excursions may be planned 
to the various sights on the Blue Mountains—is only 66 miles from the 
metropolis. Considering the cheapness of the railway fare, and the very 
reasonable charges for accommodation, it is obvious that “a change to the 
mountains” is within the a of persons possessing very moderate 
incomes, 

Leaving Sydney by the Weise or Blue Mountain train, the first 
important stop is made at Penrith, 34 miles from the metropolis. The 
town, which is the centre of the beautiful and fertile Emu Plains district, 
is situated close to the eastern bank of the Nepean River, which the 
railway crosses on a fine iron bridge. Immediately after leaving the 
river the line begins to ascend, and on hot days the traveller cannot fail 
to notice the agreeable change in temperature, coupled with the invigora- 
ting freshness of the rarer mountain air. Prior to entering the Lapstone 
Tunnel, a glorious view is obtained of the Emu Plains, shimmering in 
the suramer haze hundreds of feet beiow. Here and there the varying 
shades of green mark cultivation patches, while the course of the Nepean 
winds in and out through the landscape like a silver ribbon. After 
emerging from the Lapstone Tunnel the first mountain station touched 
at is Glenbrook, a favourite resort of persons in need of rest and quiet. 
after fatiguing labours in the metropolis. Then follow various small 
stations such as Springwood, Lawson, Wentworth Falls, &c., and finally 
Katoomba is reached after a journey of about three hours from Sydney. 
The tourist will have no difficulty in securing suitable accommodation 
close to the railway station, or if preferred, comfortable lodgings may be- 
had at places nearer to the chief points of interest. It may here be 
mentioned, also, that furnished cottages van be had on very reasonable 
terms at any of the mountain resorts. 

The first view of the mountains from the window of a railway carriage 
is rather disappointing, while at Katoomba, one’s preconceived ideas 
regarding mountain scenery are somewhat upset by the fact that to visit 
the best sights one has to travel downhill. This, of course, is due to the 
circumstance that the railway station is situated at about the highest 
point of the surrounding plateau. Moreover, the stunted eucalyptus forest 
lends rather a monotonous aspect to the landscape on the way to the chief 
view points. But when one reaches such a vantage-ground as the head 
of Leura Falls, a scene of titanic grandeur presents itself, and the sight 
from the rocky platform is at once beautiful and awe-inspiring. The 
Tableland appears to have been rent into frightful chasms by some 
mighty convulsive force. From the edge of the lookout, the spectator gazes: 
down on to the floor of the gorge, a sheer 2,000 feet below. On either 
side the sandstone precipices rise up almost as straight as walls. To the- 
left the waters of Leura Falls spread out in a silvery mist, through which 
the rocks behind gleam in lovely opalescent tints of brown and green. 
The tops of the giant forest trees deep down in the Kanimbla Valley 
stretch away in a “carpet of living green as far as the eye can reach. On 
clear days the distances are softened by a curtain of delicate blue haze, 
and the appropriateness of the name of Blue Mountains is thereby vividly 
brought home to the observer. It is possible to descend into the semi- gloom- 
at the bottom of this wonderful chasm, where even on the hottest days 
the air is refreshingly cool. From the foot of the Leura Falls a path: 
has been cut through the forest right round to the Katoomba Falls, 
through scenes of entrancing loveliness. At times the way leads through 
avenues of tree-ferns, whose fronds interlacing overhead produce a sort: 
of twilight, while here and there the sun peeps through and decks the- 
earthen floor with tracery of gold. Anon, a cavern, with dripping 
sides, is traversed, while, nearing Katoomba Falls, the ‘path comes close 
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to the face of the precipice, whence, gazing upward, the traveller obtains 
a far better idea of its majestic proportions than is possible from above. 
The authorities take all sorts cf care that none of the beauties of this 
wonderful scenery shall be destroyed, so that the typical Australian ferns 
and wild flowers may here be seen in all their native worth. As is the 
case at other points of interest, pure cool water is everywhere abundant, 
while here and there fireplaces have been provided, and wood cut ready 
for the visitor to make his “billy” tea. 

Space will not permit of more than a passing reference to the numerous 
other interesting and beautiful views within easy’ reach of Katoomba, 
The Minnehaha Falls are situated about halfway between the township 
and Wentworth, and by some observers are considered the most 
picturesque falls on the mountains. Then there are the famous Went- 
worth Falls, which may be reached in the course of a few hours’ drive by 
an excellent road from Katoomba, or, if preferred, the visitor can go 
by train to Wentworth Falls station, from which the lookout is only 
about a mile and a half distant. An exceptionally fine view is obtained 
at Govett’s Leap, 2 miles from Blackheath, where the waters of a creek 
flow over the edge of a precipice on to a ledge 520 feet below. Deep down 
in the gorge, the bottom of which is 1,200 feet from the summit of the 
surrounding clifis, a line of brighter green in the foliage of the trees 
marks the course of the Grose River. 

The foregoing brief description by no means exhausts the list. of the 
beauty spots on the Blue Mountains. Near all the stations on the Western 
line, from Glenbrook up to Mount Victoria and across the range to 
Lithgow, there are numerous attractive views, all well worthy of a visit. 


THE JENOLAN CAVES. 


Tourists who have travelled far in many lands pronounce the Jenolan 
Caves to be superior in beauty and variety of formation to those of any 
other country in the world. The visitor has a choice of several routes to 
the Caves, but the most convenient is by way of Mount Victoria, distant 
about 35 miles. Including stoppages, the journey by coach takes about 
six hours, but there are also motor-cars running which accomplish the 
distance in about half that time. The trip through the clear mountain 
air is a most exhilarating one, and at several points superb views are 
‘obtained. Before reaching the Caves House—-a splendid building erected 
by Government for the accommodation of tourists—-the road passes 
through the Grand Arch, an irregular tunnel about 200 feet broad and 
70 feet high, which pierces portion of the limestone belt in which the 
caves are situated. The aborigines of the district knew the caves and 
surrounding ridges under the name of Binoomea, but the first white man 
to discover them was a bushranger named McKeown, who used one of the 
small caves as a hiding-place. McKeown’s retreat was discovered in 1841 
by a man named Whalan, who subsequently assisted the police to capture 
the bushranger. From this time forward the caves began to attract 
attention, being first called the Bindo Caves. The present name, Jenolan 
thigh mountain), was given to them by proclamation in the Government 
Gazette of the 10th August, 1884. Prior to 1866, there was no official 
caretaker to protect the caves from the vandalism of visitors. Since that 
date, however, the Legislature has spent large sums of money in 
improving the approaches, making paths, and providing electric light 
and other appliances whereby the great natural beauties of the caves can 
be seen to most advantage. Space will not permit of any lengthened 
reference to the marvellously beautiful stalactites, stalagmites, shawls, 
sascades, jewel caskets, &c., in which the various caves abound, and, 
moreover, any written description would utterly fail to convey an 
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adequate idea of the many and varied beauties to be found therein. It 
may be mentioned here that it is quite possible for the visitor to see some 
of the finest sights in the caves without going to the trouble to change 
his ordinary attire, as the floors are beautifully clean and dry. 

Some very pleasant excursions may be made in the district immediately 
surrounding the Caves House. The Government has set apart about 
6 acres for a reserve, and here the wallabies and other denizens of the 
bush are allowed to roam unmolested. 


Tur YARRANGOBILLY CAVES. 


These caves, which are considered by some to rival in beauty the far- 
famed Jenolan Caves, are easily accessible from Cooma or Tumut. The 
entrances: are in the side of a hill, commanding a splendid view over a 
fine, well-watered valley. Formations may be seen in the caves of infinite 
‘variety of shape and hue, and fresh beauties are being unveiled by further 
explorations. Splendid trout fishing can be obtained in the rivers in 
‘this locality. 


Tue Soutn Coast District. 


The South Coast district is one of the most beautiful and fertile por- 
tions of the State of New South Wales. Here the Southern Tableland 
approaches very closely to the sea coast, and, in fact, at Clifton the 
‘mountains rise almost sheer from the water’s edge. Beyond this point, 
chowever, the tableland retreats inland, but even so far south as the 
Shoalhaven River it is never more than about 8 miles from the sea. From 
‘Clifton downward, practically the whole of this strip of country is of 
marvellous fertility, while rich coal-seams occur throughout the entire 
extent of the seaward face of the tableland. The district contains some 
of the best dairying land in the world, its lush meadows being intersected 
by numerous beautiful little fern-fringed creeks hurrying with their 
sparkling tribute from the mountains to the sea. From the numerous 
-view-points on the edge of the tableland, enchanting vistas-of mountain, 
dake, and ocean scenery are discernible. At each of the little villages 
along the line, the tourist may vary the pleasures of sea-bathing with 
‘mountaineering, and in the lakes and off the coast excellent fishing 
abounds, while the sportsman may hunt wallabies in the ranges, or exer- 
cise his marksmanship on the parrots, wood-pigeons, pheasants, and 
other feathered denizens of the mountain jungles. During the daytime, 
‘the summer heat is tempered by the cool breeze blowing in over the wide 
leagues of the Pacific Ocean, while after sundown, soft airs impregnated 
with faint scents of eucalyptus, musk, and wild lavender, steal down from 
the mountains. ; 

The first few miles of the journey from Sydney pass through very 
‘uninteresting country, and it is not until the line reaches Stanwell Park 
that the typical beauty of the South Coast scenery begins to assert itself. 
‘Of the intervening stations, however, mention might be made of Como, 
where the railway crosses the estuary of George’s River—a favourite 
fishing-ground—and Sutherland, where passengers disembark who wish 
to view the natural beauties of the National Park. Despite their general 
air of dreariness, the stony ridges in this first stage of the journey are 
‘brightened at certain seasons by a wealth of native flowers, the most 
remarkable amongst these being the wild tulip, whose fiery red blooms 
are produced on thick straight stalks often as much as 8 feet in height. 

At Stanwell Park beautiful views of ocean and mountain abound, 
‘and from the rocks on the sea coast good fishing is obtained. The 
amateur photographer here finds many a charming subject for his camera, 
the steep mountain sides forming an effective background to the palms 
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and other tropical vegetation characterising the seaward slopes. Endless 
attractions also are offered to the botanist by the profusion of ferns and 
wild flowers of remarkable variety and beauty. Passing Clifton and 
Scarborough, where the line runs along the edge of the clifis hundreds of 
feet above the sea, the little station of Thirroul is reached, the nearest 
point on the railway line to the famous Bulli Pass. Although the town- 
ship is very small, there are several excellent accommodation houses, with 
a very reasonable tariff. If preferred, the tourist may go on to Bulli, 
a couple of miles further south, where there are several good hotels, in 
addition to numerous private boar ding houses. At both places there are’ 
beautiful beaches within a few minutes’ walk of the town, while convey- 
ances can be hired for a nominal sum to take visitors to the Pass and 
make expeditions to other points of interest in the surrounding district. 
The road to the Pass is a very good one, and, despite its steepness, the 
atmosphere is so pure and fresh, and the luxuriant forest affords such 
delightful shade, that one can accomplish the journey on foot with ease 
and pleasure. From the outlook on the edge of the plateau at the summit, 
the view beggars description. David Christie Murray, the eminent 
novelist, remarks, in connection with it, that ““ No word-painter ever lived 
who could actually convey to another the image of everything he had 
seen.’’ Here, as at the Blue Mountains, one sees bare cliffs towering 
straight up like walls, surrounded at the base by a billowy sea of verdure. 
But the green of the Blue Mountain valleys, as seen from above, is 
generally of the one monotonous tint, whereas at Bulli the foliage is of 
great variety and beauty. Moreover, from the Pass, there is a glorious 
view of the Pacific Ocean, the landscape taking in 30 or 40 miles of 
coastline. The waves can be seen dashing on many a rocky promontory, 
or curling in feathery spray on the golden sands of the beaches, but no 
sound of “sighing and moaninug’’ reaches the ears of the spectator. 
South of Wollongong, the graceful outlines of the Five Islands can be 
clearly distinguished, while in the far distance the turquoise tints of 
Lake Illawarra flash and sparkle in the sun. Leaving Bulli, the line 
proceeds southward, still in close proximity to the coast. Wollongong is 
the next stopping-place, and the town, which is of considerable size, is 
surrounded by fine scenery. Many pleasant excursions can be made to 
Mount Keira-and other view-points within easy distance of the town, and 
the visitor may enjoy the delights of sea-bathing in the comfortable muni- 
cipal baths or on the long stretches of beautiful sandy beach. Between 
Dapto and Albion Park, the railway skirts the shores of Lake Illawarra, 
where good fishing and shooting are generally obtainable. Several of the 
islands in the lake are noted for the beauty and variety of the vegetation 
which covers them. At Shellharbour, 66 miles from Sydney, the fisher- 
man generally may rely upon having excellent sport, and the lovely 
beaches near the town make it a most attractive seaside resort. Kiama, 
71 miles from Sydney, is most picturesquely situated on the gently 
undulating slopes of a hill, rising in places to a considerable elevation 
above sea-level. Prior to entering the town, the line runs for some dis- 
tance along the edge of a beautiful sandy beach, and on sunny days and 
bright moonlight nights the scene from the carriage windows is of 
enchanting beauty. Amongst the principal attractions of Kiama may be 
mentioned the famous “ Blowhole,” discovered by Bass in 1797. This 
natural curiosity consists of a passage bored out by the sea through a 
fault or soft dyke in the volcanic rocks, on the southern side of the 
harbeur. At the landward extremity the opening bends abruptly 
upwards, and during heavy weather the waves are forced through the 
vent and break forth in hissing and booming geyser-like clouds of spray 
snd foam, which rise to a considerable height. Between Kiama and the 
terminus of the South Coast railway at Nowra, the line passes through 
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rich lands given over almost exclusively to dairy farming, and the 
beautiful grass-grown meadows are not only found on the plain, but here 
and there the mountain sides have been cleared and turned into sweet 
pastures. The railway ends at the little station of Bomaderry, close to 
the north bank of the Shoalhaven ; but the town of Nowra is situated some 
distance away on the other side of the river, which is spanned by a 
splendid steel bridge of very graceful design. During the season, excur- 
sion steamers inake weekly trips up and down stream alternately. In its 
lower course, the river passes through alluvial flats of great fertility, and 
the scenery is in marvellous contrast to the ruggedness characteristic of 
the upper reaches, where at times the stream flows through gorges over 
1,000 feet deep. Conveyances can be hired at very moderate rates to 
take visitors to several places of interest within easy reach of the town. 
A few miles to the south of the Shoalhaven entrance lies the splendid 
inlet called Jervis Bay, a favourite fishing and camping ground. Further 
down, good fishing is also obtainable at times at the picturesque St. 
George’s Basin. Moreover, some of the smaller streams in the district 
have been stocked with trout ova, and fish of fair size have been taken in 
them. One of the finest views in the State can be obtained from the 
summit of Cambewarra Pass, on the road from Nowra to Kangaroo 
Valley and Moss Vale. The outlook takes in a large portion of the course 
of the Shoalhaven River and Broughton Creek, and of the wild mountain 
ranges in which they have their sources. Jervis Bay and St. George’s 
Basin are clearly discernible, while the foreground is filled with the 
glistening deep blue waters of the Pacific Ocean. The vegetation on the 
Cambewarra Mountains is of great variety and beauty of foliage and 
flower. One of the handsomest trees is the giant stinging tree, whose 
graceful foliage is more pleasant to the eye than to the touch, for the 
unwary traveller who has once grasped its leaves will not be in a hurry 
to renew the experience. Then there is the wild fig, whose trunk spreads 
out at the base into most fantastic shapes, while its wide-spreading limbs, 
covered with their glossy dark green leaves, afford a cool umbrageous 
shelter that even the fiercest noonday sun fails to pierce. The cedar, 
the tamarind, the pencil, and the sassafras, are also magnificent trees, 
the bark of the latter, when freshly cut, giving off a most delightful 
perfume. Sweet odours are also exhaled by the leaves of several other 
trees and shrubs growing hereabouts, such as the musk tree and wild 
lavender bush. In the creeks and gullies there is endless profusion of 
palms and ferns of wonderful grace and beauty. 


Tue NortHEeRN LINE. 


The first section of the Great Northern Line commences at Sydney, and 
runs north by east in close proximity to the coast as far as Newcastle. 
From the latter city, the railway takes a turn westward, although still 
preserving its northerly course, as far as Werris Creek Junction. Here 
the line sweeps round to the north-east till it reaches Walcha, and thence- 
forward runs almost parallel to the coast, but at a distance of about 95 
miles from it, until it crosses the border into Queensland, at Wallangarra. 
Thirty-six miles from Sydney the Hawkesbury River is crossed by a 
magnificent seven-spanned iron bridge, resting on caissons whose founda- 
tions vary in depth from 100 to 162 feet. Under the name of Nepean, 
the tourist crosses the same stream near Penrith, on the way to the Blue 
Mountains; but the wild and rugged grandeur of the scenery on the 
Lower Hawkesbury is in marked contrast to the calm, peaceful beauty of 
the reaches on the Nepean. An extract from Anthony Trollope’s remarks 
concerning the scenery on the river reads thus: ‘‘ For continued scenery 
the Rhine stands first. There is a river, or rather a portion of a river, 
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known to very few tourists, which, I think, beats the Rhine. This is the 
Upper Mississippi for about 150 miles below St. Paul’s. It is not my 
business here to describe the Mississippi, but I mention it with the object 
of saying that, in my opinion, the Hawkesbury beats the Mississippi.’ 
Steamers run regularly up and down the river, while there are scores of 
rowing boats available for hire on very easy terms. Probably the best. 
way for the tourist to enjoy the scenic beauties of this magnificent stream 
would be to hire a boat, take a light camping outfit, and spend a few 
days in exploration. It is a well-known fact that New South Wales offers. 
ideal conditions for camping out; indeed, for a large portion of the year 
it is quite safe to sleep in the open, with no covering whatsoever. By 
taking a boat, the tourist will be able to visit many places of interest out. 
of the ordinary beaten track, such as the numerous rock caverns, some of 
which are decorated with ancient aboriginal drawings. Then, again, the 
botanist will find, on some of the ridges near the river, a marvellous. 
wealth of wild flowers of wonderful form and hue. The sportsman also 
can make sure of having plenty of opportunities for trying his marksman- 
ship on the rock wallabies, which here abound, while, in the season, flocks 
of gillbirds visit the district to feed on the honey from the forest flowers. 
As regards fishing, it is, by common consent, acknowledged that the 
Hawkesbury and its tributaries constitute one of the finest fishing grounds 
within easy reach of the metropolis. Some of the creeks running into. 
the Hawkesbury are of remarkable beauty, their bright blue waters and 
golden beaches standing out in marked and effective contrast to the dark 
green of the wooded hills surrounding them. Cowan Creek is one of the 
best known of these, and is most easily reached from Berowra station, 
28 miles from Sydney. In addition to the accommodation provided on 
land, there are, on the creek, several roomy and comfortable house-boats. 
available for hire on reasonable terms. Woy Woy, 45 miles, Point: 
Clare, 48 miles, and Gosford, 50 miles from Sydney, are well-known 
fishing resorts, distinguished for the comfort and cheapness of the accom- 
modation that can be secured at them. The Tuggerah Lakes, 61 miles. 
from Sydney, are much resorted to during the season, ideal spots for 
camping being found on their shores. Fine fishing is obtainable on the 
lakes, as well as in the Wyong Creek, which drains into them. At certain 
seasons, black swan, ducks, pelican, curlew, snipe, pigeons, and gill- 
birds may be shot on the lakes and creeks, and in the district surrouad- 
ing them. The tourist who wishes to visit Lake Macquarie leaves the 
train at Fassifern, 88 miles from Sydney, whence a tram will convey him 
to the lake shore. This beautiful expanse is not so well-known to Sydney 
residents as it deserves to be, although it is a popular resort for picnic 
parties from Newcastle. 

The first portion of the line from Newcastle northwards traverses the- 
Hunter River Valley, and no one who has failed to visit this wonderful 
district is qualified to express an opinion on the resources of New South 
Wales. The lower portion of this region comprises within its limits one 
of the richest and most productive coalfields in the world, while the broad 
alluvial flats of the Hunter Basin can produce unrivalled crops of 
lucerne, maize, potatoes, grapes, and various other crops. 

Leaving Maitland, 20 miles from the sea, the line passes through some 
of the best wine-producing land in the State, at Lochinvar, Allandale, 
and Branxton. Near Scone, the picturesque Mount Wingen can be seen, 
This is a burning mountain, but not a volcano, the smoke rising from its 
crest being caused by the smouldering coal-seams deep within its bosom, 
which have been alight since long before the advent of the white man to 
Australia. There is some steep climbing between Moonbi, 1,400 feet 
above the sea, and Woolbrook, only 16 miles further on, where an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet is reached, the route passing through scenery impressive 
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in its rugged grandeur. The highest point in the railway system of the 
State is attained at Ben Lomond, 4,500 feet above sea level, and distant 
401 miles from Sydney. Thenceforward there are about 90 miles of the 
tableland to be traversed before crossing the border to Wallangarra. 

The narrow strip of country between the northern tableland and the 
sea contains some of the finest scenery and most productive soil in the 
whole of Australia. In the Tweed River Basin are to be found areas of 
splendid country, growing rich crops of sugar-cane and maize, or occu- 
pied by thriving dairy farms, won from the almost impenetrable fastnesses 
of the Big Scrub, while in the majestic forests, carpeted with profuse 
growth of ferns of wondrous beauty, there are magnificent timber trees— 
the teak, the pine, the tallow-wood, the cedar, the rosewood, the red bean, 
and many others of gigantic size and handsome foliage. This district 
can be reached by steamer from Sydney, but is more easily accessible from 
Brisbane. Then there is the thickly timbered Don Dorrigo, now open 
for selection, which can be reached by a good road from Armidale, distant 
about 80 miles. Round the head waters of some of the northern coastal 
rivers there is a wealth of lovely scenery. The Apsley falls, on the Apsley 
River, which drains into the Macleay, are of matchless beauty. A good 
road from Walcha, 10 miles away, conducts the visiter to the principal 
fall, which is about 300 feet in height. Oxley describes the gorge through 
which the Apsley flows as being, in places, as much as 3,000 feet in depth. 

The marvellous development of dairy-farming in the North Coast 
District is alluded to in another chapter. Some of the towns on these 
northern rivers, such as Grafton, on the Clarence, are laid out with 
wonderful picturesqueness, and the visitor who desires to know something 
of the capabilities of the State should not fail to include a trip to the 
North Coast in his itinerary. 


Tur SoutHern Lrg, 


Many of the resorts on the Southern Line are famed for their 
salubrity, as well as for the beauty of the scenery in their vicinity. 
Thirty-four miles from Sydney lies the old-fashioned town of Campbell- 
town, the centre of a rich dairying district. A very pleasant trip 
can be made from this point by way of the quaint. little village of 
Appin to the Loddon Falls, and thence over the Bulli Pass to the South 
Coast Railway Line. About 8 miles westward from Campbelltown, and 
close to the placid waters of the Upper Nepean, the beautiful little 
township of Camden is situated. The surrounding district, which is 
remarkably salubrious, possesses historic interest from the fact that the 
first Australian attempts at wool-growing and viticulture were made there. 
Good shooting may be had within easy distance of the town. Picton, 
53 miles from Sydney, is charmingly situated in a basin formed by the 
surrounding hills. One of the best sights within easy distance of the 
town is the famous “sunken” Burragorang Valley, hollowed out by the 
slow but irresistible agency of running water to a depth of over 2,000 feet. 
Along the bottom of the valley flow the crystal waters of the Wollondilly. 
Mittagong, 77 miles; Bowral, 80 miles; and Moss Vale, 86 miles from 
Sydney, are amongst the most frequented health resorts in the State. 
The Southern Tableland is noted for its pleasant climate, and at the 
above-mentioned places it is as near perfection as-could well be wished for. 
Although the surrounding country does not possess the weird ruggedness 
of the Blue Mountains, there is nevertheless some very beautiful, if 
quieter, scenery to be met with. From each of the three towns it is 
possible to reach the South Coast Railway at Kiama—by way of Robertson 
and Jamberoo, or at Albion Park or Dapto, by coming down through 
the. picturesque Macquarie Pass. Competent judges have. pronounced the 
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scenery in the Macquarie Pass to be equal, if not superior, to that at the 
famous Bulli Pass. The following places of interest, all well worthy of a 
visit, may be reached by good roads from Moss Vale, the distances being 
as follows :—Fitzroy and Meryla Falls, 10 miles; Belmore Falls, 22 miles ; 
Carrington Falls, 21 miles; Macquarie Pass, 19 miles; Kangaroo Valley, 
22 miles. A day might very well be spent in making the trip from Moss 
Vale to Nowra, a distance of 38 miles, the road passing through splendid 
mountain scenery, while in the final stage of the journey glorious 
panoramic views are obtainable of the ocean and the adjacent fertile 
coastal districts. Bundanoon, 95 miles from Sydney, is another much- 
favoured health resort, its climate being reputed to have great restorative 
effects in the case of persons convalescing after serious illness. There is 
some very fine scenery in the Bundanoon gullies, within a short distance 
of the railway station. Marulan is a quiet little spot 114 miles from 
Sydney, and not far from the wild and picturesque gorges of the Upper 
Shoalhaven. There are good roads for driving in the surrounding 
district, while the sportsman will find plenty of hares and wallabies to 
exercise his markmanship on. The tourist wlio wishes to see some of the 
finest pastoral land in the world will proceed by branch line from 
Goulburn to Cooma, the centre of the rich Monaro district. On the way, 
Lake Bathurst is passed near Tarago, and between Fairy Meadow and 
Bungendore a glimpse may be obtained of Lake George—the largest lake 
in the State. In favourable seasons: the lake shores are excellent camping 
grounds, while good shooting can be had on its waters and in the 
surrounding country. Cooma, 3,000 feet above sea-level, possesses a 
delightful summer climate; but the winter season is sometimes extremely 
cold. From Mount Gladstone, 3 miles away, a fine comprehensive view 
may be had, embracing a large portion of the Southern Tableland; and 
in the violet distance, far to the southward, the snow-clad summit of 
Mount Kosciusko may be picked out from amongst the dim shapes of the 
surrounding mountains. 

Several interesting tourist trips may be made from Cooma. The 
Yarrangobilly Caves, elsewhere alluded to, are 65 miles distant by a road 
passing north-west through Adaminaby and Kiandra. The latter town, 
distant 316 miles from Sydney, and situated at an elevation of 4,640 
feet above the level of the sea, enjoys the reputation of possessing the 
coldest winter season in the State. Snow-shoe and toboggan races are held 
here annually, and attract visitors from all over Australia. Cooma is 
also the starting point for expeditions to Kosciusko, 60 miles distant, the 
highest mountain in Australia. The route lies by way of Jindabyne, in 
the valley of the Snowy River, whence it is possible to ride the remaining 
25 miles to the summit. 

Kosciusko, which was so named by Count Strzelecki in 1840, reaches an 
altitude of 7,300 feet, and is probably the denuded remnant of an ancient 
peak which towered up to a far greater height. Snow lies on the topmost 
points of the Muniong Ranges for six months of the year, and, although 
Kosciusko’s rounded summit is 700 feet below the line of perpetual snow, 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find snowdrifts in its sheltered hollows 
even in the height of sunumer. Several lakelets or tarns are situated on 
the highest slopes, and in their icy waters a species of trout is found that 
is met with nowhere else in Australia. From the top of Kosciusko a view 
of marvellous panoramic grandeur. unfolds itself. To the eastward one 
sees the rich Monaro Plains and the far-distant coastal ranges; westward, 
the outlook takes in the Upper Murray valley; to the north the wild, 
rugged grandeur of the Snowy River Valley presents itself, while south- 
ward the landscape embraces the mountain ranges on the boundary of 
the State, as well as-a considerable area of the Gippsland district in 
Victoria. Geologists state that the Kosciusko Plateau is probably one of 
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the oldest land surfaces in the world. As one writer remarks: “It was 
standing high and dry in the full strength of mountainhood when in 
recent geological time a deep sea extended through central Australia, and 
washed against the present foothills of Eastern Australia, when Tasmania 
was still joined to the mainland, and when thousands of feet of deep 
blue waters covered the rugged shoulders of the Alps and Himalayas.” 

Splendid trout fishing is obtainable in the waters of the Snowy River, 
and fishing enthusiasts from the Old Country have declared that the sport 
far surpasses anything they have been accustomed to in England. From 
Adaminaby to Kiandra Crossing there is a stretch of 30 miles on the 
Eucumbene River, where trout of fine size and ¢reat fighting capacity 
have been taken. Good fishing can also be had in the upper waters of the 
Murrumbidgee and its tributaries. ‘he trout is fast multiplying in 
several of the western rivers and in the upper waters of the coastal 
streams. 

The somewhat cursory descriptions given above refer only to the table- 
land and coastal areas of the State. Space will not permit of any detailed 
reference to the Great Western Plain district, and especially to the 
extremely productive south-east portion of it known as Riverina. 

New South Wales is a vast country, possessing such varied resources 
of climate and scenery that the tourist who passes merely along the beaten 
track cannot hope to form au adequate conception of its potentialities. 
Writers such as Anthony Trollope and David Christie Murray have 
given more glowing descriptions of certain aspects than the occasion 
perhaps warranted; while on the other hand some people seem to have 
gone out of their way to paint the State in the darkest colours possible. 
The truth, of course, lies somewhere in between, and only those who have 
lived and travelled in the country for some years can arrive at it. 
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CONSTITUTION AND PARLIAMENTS. 


ResponsisiE Government in New South Wales dates from the year 1855. 
Prior to this the State was a Crown Colony, the Governor having virtually 
autocratic powers, and being responsible for his actions solely to the 
Colonial Office in London. The Act of 1855 has since been amended in 
various particulars, and the present form of Government is briefly as 
follows :— 


THE GOVERNOR. 


The Governor is the representative of the Crown, and ‘is appointed by 
the Imperial Authorities, the term of office being five years. The Consti- 
tution provides for a salary of £5,000 per annum, and allowances for the 
Governor's staff amount to about £800 annually, these sums being pro- 
vided by the New South Wales Government. The Imperial Government 
provides a sum of £800 each way for expenses on the outward and home- 
ward voyages. The present Governor is Admiral Sir Harry Holdsworth 
Rawson, K.C.B. During the absence of the Governor, the duties of 
administration devolve on a Lieutenant-Governor, the present occupant 
of the office being the Hon. Sir F. M. Darley, Chief Justice of the State. 
Should both the Governor and the Lieutenant-Governor by any meaus 
be incapacitated from holding office, the duties are performed by the 
Senior Judge of the Supreme Court. 


The powers and privileges of the Governor are set forth at considerable 
detail in his Commission, but space will permit of only the briefest 
reference here to the principal of them. As representative of the Crown, 
the Governor has power to assent to various Acts of Parliament, or to 
withhold the assent pending reference to the Home Government. There 
are certain classes of bills, however, to which he is bound to refuse Royal 
assent, these being specially mentioned in his Commission. The Governor 
may summon and appoint his own Executive Council. He also has power 
to appoint Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other neces- 
sary officers and Ministers, and by virtue of his office may remove these 
officials from their positions. The prerogative of mercy is vested in the 
Governor, but this power is never exercised except with the advice of the 
Executive. 


The Governor also is empowered to nominate the members of the Upper 
House, and to summon, prorogue, or dissolve any Parliament. In the 
exercise of these functions he is in general guided by the advice of the 
Executive Council. In special circumstances, however, he may act on his 
own initiative, and, in regard to dissolutions, it has happened more than 
once that the Governor has opposed the wishes of his Ministers. 


Tse EXEcutTiIvE CoUNCIL. 


The Executive Council as constituted at present consists of ten members, 
including the Governor as President. The Vice-President of the Executive 
is the representative of the Government in the Legislative Council. In 
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addition, there are the seven salaried Ministers, and one other member 
without portfolio. These form the Cabinet, and are necessarily respon- 
sible to Parliament. ‘The office of Executive Councillor is honorary, and 
each member ‘is supposed to resign on a change of Ministry. 


The Constitution Act draws no hard and fast line of distinction between 
the relative powers and privileges of the two Houses of Parliament, but no 
inconvenience has been felt on this score, since it is tacitly agreed that the 
procedure in each House shall, so far as is possible, be modelled on that. 
of its prototype in the Imperial Parliament. 


Tue LEeGIsuATIVE COUNCIL. 


No limit is set by the Constitution Act with regard to the maximum 
number of members of the Legislative Council, although the minimum is - 
fixed at twenty-one. As the Governor has the power of nominating Coun- 
cillors, it would at first sight appear as if the privilege might at times 
prove a serious hindrance to legislation. There is, however, little fear 
of ‘‘swamping,” the single occasion on which it was attempted arousing ~ 
such strong public opinion that a repetition of the practice is hardly 
likely. The number of Councillors at the latest available date was sixty. 
The qualification for membership consists in being an adult natural- 
born subject of the King, or a person naturalised under an Act of the 
Legislature of the State. All persons under 21 years of age, persons not. 
natural-born or naturalised subjects, those in allegiance to a foreign 
power, Government contractors, or persons interested in Government. 
contracts except as members of a company exceeding twenty in number, 
and members of either House of the Federal Parliament are disqualified. 
Members are not reimbursed for their services, but they are granted a. 
free railway pass, and, subject to certain conditions as to conduct, &c.,- 
hold their seats for life. 


Tur LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


At the present time the Legislative Assembly is composed of ninety” 
members elected for the ninety electoral districts. The qualification for 
membership consists in being an adult natural-born or naturalised British 
subject, and the holder of an elector’s right. Members of the Legislative 
Council, persons holding non-political offices of profit under the Crown, 
those holding pensions during pleasure or for a term, persons under 
electoral disqualification, insane, or members of the Federal Legislature 
are disqualified. The tenure of seat is for the duration of the Parliament 
to which the member is elected. Reimbursement for services is granted at 
the rate of £300 per annum to members not in receipt of official salary, 
while each member receives also a free railway pass. The electoral 
qualification is as follows:—All male or female adults who are natural- 
born or naturalised British subjects and not debarred under any of the 
terms of the Electoral Act may become enrolled in the electoral division in 
which they reside, and vote therein, provided they can produce an 
elector’s right. In order to obtain an elector’s right, a person must have 
had his principal place of residence in the State continuously for one year, 
or, if naturalised, for one year after naturalisation, and have resided 
im the electoral district for which he seeks a right for a continuous period 
of three months prior to the date of application. The last issue of 
elector’s rights was made in 1901, and these remain in force until duly 
cancelled. General lists of electors are -prepared once a year, while pro- 
visional lists are prepared and revised each month. After being certified 
by the Revision Courts the names on the provisional lists are entered on 
an additional roll. 
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Since the inauguration of responsible government there have been 
nineteen complete Parliaments: the date at which each opened and closed 
will be found in the table below. The Act constituting triennial Parlia- 
ments was passed in 1874; previously the limit of duration was fixed at 
five years, 


Parliament. Opened. Dissolved. Duration. Sevieeas 
yr. mth. dy. | 
Bir et cecsievdelesasaeeseees 22 May, 1856...) 19 Dec., 1857...) 1 6 27 2 
Second ......... cece 23 March, 1858...) 11 April, 1859...) 1 0 19 2 
TIPE  cahcvspcicicedessanses 30 Aug., 1859...| 10 Nov., 1860..| 1 2 11 2 
Fourth oc 10 Jan., 1861...| 10 Nov., 1864...) 3 10 0O 5 
Bifth? Sesascacecacsecexenss 24Jan., 1865...) 15 Nov., 1869...) 4 9 22 |; 6 
Sixth ..... .| 27 Jan., 1870...) 3 Feb., 1872...) 2 0 7 3 
Seventh ..| 80 April, 1872...) 28 Nov., 1874...) 2 6 29 4 
Eighth ..| 27 Jan, 1875...\ 12 Oct., 1877...) 2 8 15 3 
Ninth .| 27 Nov., 1877...) 9Nov., 1880...) 2 11 13 3 
Yenth ..... 15 Dec., 1880...| 23 Nov., 1882...) 1 11 8 3 
Eleventh... ..| 3Jan., 1883...| 7Oct., 1885...) 2 9 #4 6 
Twelfth ........ w. | 17 Nov., 1885...) 26 Jan., 1887...) 1 2 9 2 
Thirteenth ............... 8 March, 1887...; 19 Jan., 1889...) 1 10 121 3 
Fourteenth............... 27 Feb., 1889...) 6June, 1891...) 2 3°10 | 4 
Fifteenth........ | 14 duly, 1891... 25 June, 1894...) 2 11 12 4 
Sixteenth ..... «| 7TAug., 1894...) S5July, 1895...) 0 10 29 | 1 
Seventeenth ..... ...... 13 Aug., 1895...; 8SJuly, 1898...) 2 10 26 | 4 
Eighteenth .........0..06 16 Aug., 1898...) 11 June, 1901...) 2 9 26 | 5 
Nineteenth ............... 23 July, 1901...) 16 July, 1904...) 2 11 238 4 
Twentieth ............... 23: Avg. AOL iccccrsetesseteres HY) dateetaceesiene: (I> Gases 
AVETAZE ool ecee cee tee tee eereee 2 4 19 3 to 4 
i 


The next table gives details of the voting at the five elections since the 
principle of one man one vote became law. 


33 F 3 Be | ee Contested Electorates. 
‘ Vot Poa) S2A;/ag f jld.laidg 
Po Be 33 | FS on recorded.| 2 2, 8 66 | 2 2838 
a ; 3 Roll. tS ae 3 cia 2 eae 
| : 

Sixteenth.........) 298,817 | 2,390 | 125 254,105 | 204,246 80°38 | 3,310 1°62 
Seventeenth ...| 267,458 | 2,139 | 125 8 | 238,233 | 153,034 64°24 | 1,354 0°88 
Eighteenth ...... 324,339 | 2,595; 125 3 | 294,48] | 178,717 60°69 | 1,638 0°92 
Nineteenth ...... 346,184 | 2,769 | 125 | 13 | 270,861 | 195,359 72°13 | 1,534 0°79 
Twentieth ...... 689,490 | 7,661 90 | 2 | 566,829 | 400,595 | 70°67 | 3,973] 0°59 


As the table shows, the largest percentage of votes was recorded at the 
first election, when no less than 80°4 per cent of the electors in contested 
districts exercised the privilege of the franchise. The only near approach 
to these figures was shown at the election for the nineteenth Parliament, 
when over 72 per cent. of qualified electors voted. In the other years the 
proportions were very small, the figures for the 1904 election showing 
that only 70°7 per cent. of the electors took the trouble to record their 
votes. This was the first State election at which women voted, and it 
appears that while 74 per cent. of qualified male voters recorded their 
votes, only 66 per cent. of the females did so. Making every allowance 
for exceptional circumstances, these figures give evidence of the existence 
of a section of the people which has yet to realise its duties in connection 
with the franchise. 
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The various Ministries which have held office since the establishment 
of Responsible Government, together with the duration in office of each, 


are shown below :— 


No. Ministry. From To Duration. 
months, days. 
1 | Donaldson ou... eee eee | 6 June, 1856 | 25 Aug., 1856 2 19 
2 Cowper ......... ...| 26 Aug., 1856 2 Oct., 1856 1 6 
3 | Parker ..| 3 Oct., 1856 | 7 Sept., 1857 ll 5 
4 | Cowper ...| 7 Sept., 1857 | 26 Oct., 1859 25 20 
5 | Forster ...... ...| 27 Oct., 1859 | 8 Mar., 1860 4 1B 
6 | Robertson... ..| 9 Mar., 1860 | 9Jan., 1861 10 Ov 
7 | Cowper ... ...| 10 Jan., 1861 | 15 Oct., 1863 33 va 
8 | Martin ... ...| 16 Oct., 1863 | 2 Feb., 1865 15 18. 
9 | Cowper ...-c-ece ‘| 3 Feb., 1865 | 21Jan., 1866) 11 19. 
10 | Martin ...... ...| 22 Jan., 1866 | 26 Oct., 1868 33 om 
ll Robertson ... ...| 27 Oct., 1868 | 12 Jan., 1870 14 16. 
12 | Cowper scs.cssceisicdeasesy ees 13 Jan., 1870 | 15 Dec., 1870 11 3. 
13 | Martin 0... cece ee cee cee eee 16 Dec., 1870 | 138 May, 1872 16 28- 
14 | Parkes ........ ...| 14 May, 1872 | 8Feb., 1875 32 26 
15 | Robertson ... ..| 9 Feb., 1875 | 21 Mar., 1877 25 13°" 
16 | Parkes ........... ...| 22 Mar., 1877 | 16 Aug., 1877 4 24 
17 | Robertson..... ..... ...| 17 Aug., 1877 | 17 Dec., 1877 4 0. 
18 | Farnell ... 0.0.0.0... sesereee| 18 Dec., 1877 | 20 Dec., 1878 i2 3 
19 | Parkes ........cccceccseeee coeeeeees 21 Dec., 1878} 4Jan., 1883 48 16 
20 1883 | 6 Oct., 1885 33 2 
21 re ., 1885 | 21 Dec., 1885 2 14 
22 | Robertson .............. ...| 22 Dec., 1885 | 25 Feb., 1886 2 3 
23 | Jennings ... ...| 26 Feb., 1886 | 19 Jan., 1887 10 24 
24 | Parkes ... ...| 20 Jan., 1887 | 16Jan., 1889 23 27 
25 | Dibbs...... .| 17 Jan., 1889 | 7 Mar., 1889 1 20- 
26 | Parkes ..| 8 Mar., 1883 | 22 Oct., 1891 31 16. 
27 (| Dibbs...... .| 23 Oct., 1891 | 2Aug., 1894 33 ll 
28 | Reid ..| 3 Aug., 1894 | 13 Sept., 1899 61 10. 
29 =| Lyne ...... ...| 14 Sept., 1899 | 27 Mar., 1901 18 12° 
30 | See...... snes’ | 28 Mar., 1901 | 14 June, 1904 38 V7 
31 |.Waddell 15 June, 1904 | 29 Aug., 1904 2 14 
82 | Carruthers oo... se eeeeeeeeeee 30 Ang., 1904 | Still in office. | sees 


The Carruthers Ministry, which is at present in office, is composed of 


the following members :— 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer ...............cccseeeeeeee 
Chief Secretary ........:.cccsseeeeee eee 

Secretary for Lands ........,... 
Secretary for Public Works......... 
Secretary for Mines and Agriculture....... see 
Attorney-General and Minister of Justice ............ 
Minister of Public Instruction and Minister for 


Labour and Industry ..........ceeseccceeeseeeee ceuee 


Minister without portfolio ...... 0... lee ceee ee eee eee 
Vice-President of Executive Council, and Represen- 
tative of the Government in the Legislative 
Connelse, sacececestievesevesee caver ee ck seseseattadeion cgea 


Hon. J. H. CarrvuTHERS, 
Hon. J. A. Hoave, 
Hon, J. ASHTON, 
Hon. C, A. LE. 


Hon. S. W. Moore. 


Hon. C. G. Wann. 


Hon. B. B. O’Conor.. 


Hon, W. T. Dick. 


Hoy. J. Huaues. 
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LAND LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


‘Sunce the foundation of the Colony in 1788, various systems have from 
time to time been devised, with the object of promoting settlement on the 
public estate. Originally the Governor possessed the power of granting 
land, and this power was exercised under prescribed conditions, such as 
the payment of an annual quit-rent, cultivation of a portion of the area 
granted, and other services periodically specified, under instructions 
received from the Secretary of State. The first instructions issued to 
‘Governor Phillip, on the 25th April, 1787, authorised him to make grants 
only to emancipated prisoners, in the following terms :—‘ To every male 
shall be granted 30 acres of land, and in case he shall be married, 20 
acres more; and for every child who may be with them at the time of 
making the said grant, a further quantity of 10 acres, free of all fees, 
taxes, quit-rents, and other acknowledgments for the space of ten years.”’ 
The annual quit-rent to be paid on these grants was afterwards fixed at 
6d. for 80 acres. The first settler was a prisoner of the name of James 
Ruse, who, having completed his sentence, entered on his farm of 30 acres 
at Parramatta on the 25th February, 1789. 


Additional instructions were issued by the Secretary of State on the 
20th August, 1789, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to such of 
the non-commissioned officers and men of the detachment of marines 
serving in New South Wales as were desirous of remaining in the territory 
after obtaining their discharge. The Governor was further requested to 
facilitate the settlement of free persons who might be disposed to emigrate 
with the view of becoming settlers in New South Wales, by giving them 
grants of land not exceeding the maximum area granted to non-commis- 
sioned officers, viz., 100 acres, subject to the same quit-rent, the annual 
amount of which was ls. for every 50 acres, payable at the expiration of 
five, years after the issue of a grant. In the original instructions no 
mention was made of grants to officers, but this omission was afterwards 
rectified. These early grants were made on condition that a certain pro- 
portion of the land should be cultivated, and although this condition was 
not always complied with, no grants were ever cancelled in consequence. 
As to the payment of quit-rents, Mr. Commissioner Bigge, in his report 
on the administration of Governor Macquarie, states that from 1809 to 
to 1823 no quit-rents were collected. 


With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not made 
until-the year 1811, when the necessary authority to do so was given in 
a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 26th July, and allotments 
were granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one years. 
Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie on 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeasure- 
ment of town allotments or to the formation of streets. 


Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amount 
according to the Governor at whose discretion they were imposed. Leases 
of fourteen and twenty-one years were subject to annual quit-rents of 
2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s. each; and from 1811 to 1814 grants of town 
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allotments were charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per rod per annum; but on 
the 21st March, 1814, the following scale of quit-rents for town allotments 
was established by Governor Macquarie :— 


‘ | Leases. Grants. 
Gradation. | 
| Sydney. |Other Towns-| Sydney. [Other Towns. 
. £s. d.| £8. d.| £s. d.| £ 5 d 
Maximum oo... ccccecccceseeseceuaseetecs 2.0 0} 10 0} 3 0 0; 2 0 0 
MINIMUM? «ric ecapssscoestcsutaih ss oes shen vceeeds 010 0] 010 0} 10 0] 0 3:4 
Above 20 rods, per additional rod, but not 
exceeding the maximum ..............000. 6. 002; 001! 00 4/] 0.0 8 


The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the scale of quit-rents 
chargeable, suffered no alteration until the issue of the Government and 
General Order of the 5th November, 1823. By this order the terms upon 
which lands could be obtained in New South Wales were modified, the 
annual quit-rent being raised to 3s. for every 20 acres, payable imme- 
diately if the lands had been obtained as an additional grant, but if 
otherwise at the commencement of the sixth year. 


Though a certain limit appears to have been fixed as to the area of 
grants, the early Governors often overstepped their instructions in this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have dis- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of an 
investigation into his administration led the British Government to issue 
to his successors instructions of a more definite and stringent character 
with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 


The instructions to Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced the principle of 
alienation of lands by sale to. free settlers who arrived in the State with 
a certain amount of available capital, and the grants were made on con- 
dition that a certain proportion of the land should be cultivated, or 
improvements of corresponding value erected thereon, and a given num- 
ber of conviets maintained free of expense to the Government. On the 
8th November, 1824, it was further proclaimed that a grant of 100 acres 
would be given to any settler for every convict maintained by him free of 
expense to the Government; but applications for grants under this con- 
dition became so frequent that the order was rescinded on the 16th March, 
1826. By a Government and General Order, dated the 24th March, 1825, 
land was allowed to be sold by private tender at a minimum price of 5s. 
per acre. The order notified that the Governor would receive applica- 
tions for the sale of waste lands; but no person was ‘pernritted to purchase 
more than 4,000-acres, nor any family more than 5,000 acres. The price 
of unlocated Crown lands in the county of Cumberland, or of any of the 
lands situated on the west of the Nepean River, was raised to a rate 
ranging from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. The disposal of lands by sale did 
not, however, interfere with the ordinary method of alienating town 
allotments and country lands by grants subject to the payment of quit- 
rents. 


' The progress of settlement and the extension of the pastoral industry 
(which was already taking place) rendered it necessary that some classi- 
fication of lands should be made in accordance with natural adaptability 
to the various purposes of colonisation. On the 18th May, 1825, instruc- 
tions were received from the Home Secretary directing that the State 
should be divided into counties, hundreds, and parishes, and that a 
valuation should be made of the lands throughout the territory, with a 
view of fixing an average price at which all the disposable lands should 
be put up for sale. The grants made thereafter, within the limits in 
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which settlement was allowed, were subject to the payment of a quit-rent 
of 15s. for every 100 acres, redeemable at twenty years’ purchase. Three 
Land Commissioners (of whom Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
was President) were appointed on the 10th January, 1826, to give effect 
to these instructions. The Commissioners completed their labours in 
about three years, and divided the territory into nineteen counties, 
covering some 34,505: square miles, or 22,083,200 acres of land. During 
this period certain modifications were introduced ; the sale of land was 
suspended, and the quit-rents charged on grants were altered to a rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the value fixed by the Commissioners, whilst 
on grants in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved to 
settlers for their choice of purchase, a charge was made at the rate of 
20s. per 100 acres. On the 28th August, 1828, the quit-rent on primary 
grants was altered to an annual sum of 2d: per acre, and this rate 
remained in force until grants were abolished except for public purposes, 
and the principle of sale by public auction, in lieu of private tender, 
was made the sole means of alienating Crown lands. The Land Commis- 
sion was abolished on the 6th May, 1830. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in determining the area granted 
and sold by private tender from the date of the first settlement to the 
year 1831, when the system of land alienation by auction sale was 
introduced; but it has been ascertained from authentic sources that the 
following areas were disposed of as under :— 


acres, 


Area granted by Governors up to 1810 ...........cccseseneseeeeeeeeeeeee 177,500 
Do Governor Macquarie, 1810-23............csceeceeeeee 400,000 

Area granted and sold, 1824-31 oo... ecceeceseeeececenseeceeceeeeenerens 3,386, 250 
Total iss ie: ceiccevodeah sieaved aateertns Beeeab ies} deaeg edied. daede 3,963,750 


From this total, however, there should be deducted 57,423 acres of land 
granted in Tasmania (then known as Van Diemen’s Land), reducing to 
3,906,327 acres the area granted and sold-within the present limits of 
New South Wales. 

The system of granting land upon the payment of an annual quit-rent 
was at all times subject to many difficulties, and the collection of these 
dues appears to have been carried out in a very perfunctory manner. 
These difficulties led the Government in later years to offer special induce- 
ments for the redemption of quit-rents. On the 9th October, 1846, the 
following notice was proclaimed :—“ All lands for which twenty years’ 
quit-rent has been paid shall be free from further charge, and any 
persons who have paid more than twenty years’ quit-rent shall have the 
difference refunded to them.’’ On the 30th July, 1849, it was further 
notified that at any time thenceforward any person might redeem his. 
future quit-rent by an equivalent cash payment. Finally, a Government: 
notice of the 13th May, 1851, directed that all quit-rents of a higher 
annual rental than 2s. for every 100 acres would be reduced to that. 
uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851; and also that the quit- 
rents on allotments in country towns would be reduced to one-fourth of 
the rate fixed in the deeds of grant, with the power of redemption at 
twenty years’ purchase. 

With regard to allotments in Sydney and other large towns, which were 
either granted or leased under the regulations established by Governor 
Macquarie, the rates levied by him in 1814 were first altered by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane as follow :— 

On leases for twenty-one years 


On town grants 
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A Government order, dated the 29th March, 1829, established the 
following regulations :—‘“ Upon the approval of applications for town 
allotments a grant of the fee stmple will be given, it being the intention 
of the Government not to issue leases in the future. The rates of annual 
quit-rents in the several classes of towns shall be as follow :— 


TAS YANCY cedvtacsesccs ssiesd scuseeunes staeecseses tevekodteds eae tex 6d. per sq. perch. 
2. Seaport towns ..........ccccecceeecsee ceneeccuvecueeessenscceees 5d. 33 

3. Towns at the head of navigable rivers..... pin Pebdeclne 4d. - 

A, Anland towns: 3.sccsseccots ccd od oSdae ts aad iceseheevaetae sve. dae 2d. 


The said quit-rents shall be unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take possession, 
except in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor.’’ Leases were, however, 
re-established by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by which 
allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns only, with 
covenant to convert the same into grants, either upon payment of twenty- 


one years’ quit-rent or upon the erection of buildings to the value of 
£1,000. 


Inrropuction or LAND SALES. 


The alienation of land to settlers by grant was abolished by Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under the Government 
and General Order, dated the 14th February, 1831, it was notified that 
no Crown lands were to be disposed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the minimum price being fixed at 5s. per acre. Settlers were 
allowed to select within the settled districts only, and the land thus 
selected was submitted to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
selector being generally the purchaser. In 1839, the upset price was 
raised to 12s. per acre, and the practice was introduced of varying this 
minimum according to the presumed value of the land, making it, as a 
general rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the price of the last land 
sold of the same quality, and in the same locality. In the Port Phillip 
district, land was only brought to sale at the discretion of the Governor. 


Until the year 1841, regulations for the sale of land were issued by 
the Secretary for State; but on the 21st August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarded to Sir George Gipps, stating that in future 
it should be competent for the Governor, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, to revoke the order in force, and to substitute regulations 
passed by the Colonial Government with regard to the disposal of public 
jands. 


Although grants had been virtually abolished in 1831, a certain 
quantity of land was still being conveyed to settlers in virtue of 
promises made by former Governors. ‘The following figures show the 
area of land granted and sold during the period 1832-1840 :— 


Year. Area granted. Area sold. | Year. Area granted. Arca sold. 
I 
acres, acres. acres. acres. 

1832 15,843 20,860 1837 6,090 370,288 
1833 14,639 29,001 1838 63,160 277,466 
1834 27,861 91,400 1839 | 16,832 234,272 
1835 5,271 271,947 1840 5,243 105,900 
1836 16,132 389,546 
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In addition to the above, there were sold in the district of Port 
Phillip, or the Southern District, in— 


88 acres. 
38,694 ,, 
33,347, 
83,888 ,, 


A new division of the territory had been made under the Land 
Regulations issued by the Governor and Executive Council on the 
21st June, 1841, the Northern District including the country around 
Moreton Bay; the Middle District, the nineteen settled counties; and 
the Southern District, the Port Phillip settlement and Gippsland. In 
the Middle and Northern Districts the upset price was maintained at 
12s. per acre, but it was raised to 20s. per acre in the Port Phillip 
District. These Regulations were again superseded by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, entitled “An Act for regulating the sale of waste 
lands belonging to the Crown in the Australian colonies,” which came 
into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Under this Act the principle of 
sale at auction was maintained, but the lands applied were to be sur- 
veyed before being put up at quarterly sale, the upset price being fixed 
at 20s. per acre, payable forthwith. Blocks of unsurveyed land, con- 
taining 20,000 acres or more, could, however, be sold in one lot by 
private contract at not less than the minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the above, 
a new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again 
divided into—first, settled districts, including the nineteen counties, and 
the Jands in the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately sur- 
rounding the settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne, respectively ; 
second, intermediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 
200 miles inland beyond the boundaries of the settled districts, and in 
which pastoral occupation had already spread; and, third, unsettled 
districts, extending westward to the extreme limits of the State. This 
amending Act did not affect the disposal of Crown lands by public 
auction or private contract; but it introduced a system of leasing the 
lands for pastoral purposes, for various terms, in each of the three 
divisions. During the currency of a lease, the land was saleable only 
to the lessee, and after the expiration of the term the lessee was also 
allowed a pre-emptive right over all or any part of the land at the upset 
price of £1 per acre. The legislation of 1847 remained in force in 
New South Wales, as regards the disposal of public lands by auction 
sale at £1 per acre, until the vear 1861; and in the States of Victoria. 
and Queensland, which were separated from the mother State, in 1851 
and 1859, respectively, until repealed by Acts of the local Parliaments. 
The following table shows the area of land sold and granted in New 
South Wales from the year 1841 to 1861 inclusive, under the regulations - 
described :— : 


| 

Year. | Area granted. Area sold. Year. | Area granted. Area sold. 

acres. acres. || acres. acres. 
1841 18 31,275 1852 57 25,812 
1842 15 5,713 1853 612 65,870 
1843 7 4,037 1854 2,085 78,221 
1844 28 3,701 1855 | 297 122,667 
1845 34 3,763 1856 227 163,952 
1846 64 3,036 1857 85 137,867 
1847 834 2,602 1858 444 123,548 
1848 112 3,232 1859 518 155,171 
1849 861 7,341 1860 193 109,217 
1850 548 - 12,191 - 1861 459 189,937 
1851 103 21,747 
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From 1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold in the Port 


Phillip District the following areas :— 


- 


Year. Area granted. Area sold. Year. Area granted. Area sold. 

. acres, acres, acres, acres, 
1841 secu 61,197 1846 6 4,578 
1842 4 27 1847 17 26,073 
1843 3 831 1848 2 18,007 
1844 welts 181 1849 ‘46 28,091 
1845 | ee 3,685 1850 108 40,043 


In the District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
granted from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :— 


Year. Area granted. | Area sold, | | Year. Area granted. Area sold, 
\ i : 
acres. acres. acres, acres, 
1842 2 11 185] 5 2,282" 
1843 16 360 1852 105 739 
1844 5 378 1853 70 7,805 
1845 1 299 1854-0 | oe 5,175 
1846 | wae 70 55 | eee 5,285 
847 0 | ea, 51 1856 195 3,802 
1848 2 240 1857 8 7,235 
1849 825 1858 9 14,063 
1850 249 1859 | se 11,620 


— 


Thus, from the foundation of the Colony to the inauguration of the 
legislation of 1861, public lands, both in the mother Colony and in 
the territories administered from Sydney, had been disposed of as 


follows :— 
In New In Van In Port In Moreton 
Period. South Wales! Diemen’s Phillip Dis- | Bay Dis- 
proper. j Land. trict. trict. 
acres. acres. acres acres. 
From 1787 to 1823 ..........cccsececsesceeeeeeevees| 520,077 | 57,4238 | eee | cece 
From 1824 to 1836 . .......ceeceseee ceeeseeeeee ees 4,268,750 | cecceeces | ceeeeeene | teen ee 
From the first settlement in Port Phillip 
im 1837 to 184] oo... cece eee eees ees reece tenes 1,110,544 |... 222,214 
From the first settlement in Moreton Bay 
in 1842 to the separation of Port Phillip 
ID LBON alesis canceatedavdeittvtes dance tales boug 48,119 | oe 121,702 2,522. 
From 1851 to the separation of Moreton : 
Baye tn 1859. sistance esis eesti scdvee oaaee vena 899,283 | veeeeee | ceeeeee ee 58,398 
During 1860-61 oo... eee eee eee eee ee eeee 299,806) sevcasieis® |) shaadeven, || cttees 
Total from 1787 to 1861 inclusive ............ 57,423 343,916 | 60,919 


7,146,579 
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As regards the area granted and sold in New South Wales proper under 
the various systems described in the preceding pages, the 7,146,579 acres 
disposed of from the first day of the occupation of the territory to the end 
of the year 1861 were alienated as follow :— 

acres. 


As By grants and sales by private tender to close of 188] ..............:seesseeee 3,906,327 
2. 5, 4, in virtue of promises of carly Governors made prior to 1831, 


from 1832-40 inclusive ...........ccceececnecececeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 
INCIUSLVE* geek cies Soasnewsses Besse eehaeesdateesere sar eevee 1,450,508 
ey 95 », 12s. and over per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 
from 1839-41 inclusive 371,447 
De. yy: 99 +> ») 208. peracre, from 1842-46 inclusive...... 20,250 
en ay and by purchases in virtue of pre-emptive rights, from ‘ 
1847-61] inclusive ........ccceceecencenceeceeceeeeeeees 1,219,375 
7. 5, grants for public purposes, and for grants in virtue of promise of 
Governor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange for 
lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ............cceeeseceeeeee bene aeeeseee 7,601 
Total alienated on 31st December, 1861..............ccseceeeee 7,146,579 


In dealing with the constitution of rural property in the State, it is 
necessary to mention that, in addition to the modes of alienation of the 
public lands already described, certain grants were made under special 
enactments. Instructions jenued to Sir Thomas Brisbane directed the 
Governor to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each county for 
the purpose of Church and School establishments, but these instructions 
do not seem to have been fully carried out, as the reservations did not 
amount to anything like the proportional area specified. These reserves 
were as follow :—-County of Bathurst, 136,157 acres; Camden, 11,428 
acres; Cumberland, 28,081 acres; Cook, 100 acres; Durham, 29, 453 
acres; Gloucester, 176, 091 acres ; Hunter, 2,314 acres ; Northumberland, 
15,362 acres; Roxburgh, 1,000. acres ; and St. Vincent, 43,500 acres ; 
making a total area of 443,486 acres, which subsequent surveys and com- 
putation of the area within the limits of the reservations show to be 
actually 454,050 acres. ‘These lands were administered by the Clergy 
and School Lands Corporation until the abolition of that body by Order 
of Council of the 4th February, 1833, whereupon all lands vested in the 
same reverted to the Crown, and an agent was appointed to determine 
the claims of purchasers, to whom deeds of grant were made, the said 
lands being secured to them by a subsequent. Act of Council dated the 5th 
August, 1834. Of the area mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated 
up to the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication 
Act of that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of 
the State legislature to be administered for the purposes of Public Instruc- 
tion. The unsold Church and School Lands thus transferred are situated 
as follow:—In the County of Gloucester, 172,297 acres; Bathurst, 
83,649 acres; St. Vincent, 18,229 acres; Cumberland, 3,973 acres; 
Durham, 3,361 acres; Northumberland, 744 acres; Hunter, 48 acres; 
and Camden, 3 acres. The Church and School Lands Act of 1897, how- 
ever, vested these lands in the Crown, free from all trusts and provisions 
affecting the same, but subject to the provisions of the Crown Lands Act 
of 1884 and any Acts amending the same, thus determining the land as 
Crown land. Until the areas are classified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, they can only ke dealt with by 
reservation, dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 


The Australian Agricultural Company was incorporated by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, dated the 21st June, 1824, and a promise of a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres made to this Company was fulfilled in the fol- 
lowing year. Originally a grant containing 1,048,960 acres was selected 
in the country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company 
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was authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 
acres, for two allotments situated on the Peel River and on the Liverpool 
Piains. These three grants contain, according to the latest surveys, the 
following areas :— 


Port Stephens Estate, county of Gloucester......... 0.66.00 464,640 
Peel River Estate, county of Parry ..........ccccseeeeseeaeees 249,600 
t Warrah Estate, county of Buckland ...............ccceeeeeuees 313,298 
, Wotelicgith Sean vies sera erteatilchaatiae 1,027,538 


In addition to this large area of land, the Company also obtained from 
the Crown the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter (New- 
castle) for thirty-one years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged for 
a grant of 500 acres, an area which was increased in 1828 to 2,000 acres 
of coal land, upon which the Company’s collieries are now situated. 


OccupaTION OF PastToraL LanDs. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under 
various systems. Land was held for grazing in the early days by virtue 
of tickets of occupation, which ceased to be issued on the Ist May, 1827, 
after which date persons holding such lands were required to pay a quit- 
rent of 20s. per 100 acres per annum, and to vacate the land at six 
months’ notice. The requirements of the settlers for depasturing their 
increasing stock induced them to occupy Crown lands without any right 
except that of first discovery, and as they extended their operations 
inland the Legislature found itself compelled, on the 28th August, 1833, 
to pass an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion and trespass, and 
commissioners were appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the State. 

The discovery of new country soon had the effect of taking many of the 
pioneer squatters beyond the limits of settlement as proclaimed on the 
14th October, 1829, and without. authority or license large tracts of 
unlocated Crown lands were occupied. Fresh regulations, in which severe 
penalties were enacted, were issued on the 29th July, 1836, with the view 
of restraining this unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the 
State. These regulations being in many cases disregarded, an Act was 
passed on the 22nd March, 1839, to further restrain this unauthorised 
occupation ; and to provide the means for defraying the expense of police 
and commissioners appointed by the Government to protect its estate in 
the border districts, a yearly assessment was levied upon stock at the 
following rates :—4d. for every sheep; 14d. per head of cattle; and 3d. 
for every horse. 

The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it lawful for 
the Sovereign, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such 
regulations as should seem meet for the sale and occupation of the waste 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system in legislation for the pastoral occupation of lands in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had been a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For this 
system was substituted fixity of tenure of lease, and the license fee was 
calculated upon the stock-carrying capacity of the run. Under the regu- 
lations issued in 1847, the term of the pastoral leases in the unsettled 
districts was fixed at fourteen years; in the intermediate division this 
term.was reduced to eight years; and in the settled districts the yearly 
tenure was retained. The licensing fee was charged at the rate of £10 
for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number of cattle—which was the 
minimum at which the stock-carrying capabilities of a run could be 
assessed—and £2 10s. for every additional 1,000 sheep, or proportionate 
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number of cattle, which the run was estimated to carry. -In the settled 
districts lands were let for pastoral purposes only, in sections of not less 
than 1 square mile in area, the annual rental for each section being 
fixed at 10s. The holders of alienated lands were permitted to depasture 
their stock upon Crown lands adjoining their holdings free of charge, 
this permission, however, constituting only a commonage right. The 
Occupation Act of 1861, which abolished the Orders in Council, inaugu- 
rated a new system, limiting the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in 
the unsettled and intermediate or second-class settled districts, and leaving 
the whole of the pastoral leases open to the operations of the free selectors. 
The evils resulting from this system led Parliament to adopt in 1884, 
1889, in 1895, and finally in 1905 the measures at present in force, the 
provisions of which are described further on. 


Rosertson’s Lanps Act. 


The conditions of colonisation greatly altered under the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for gold 
had died out, the question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an 
entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a 
different type from those contemplated by former enactments, the result 
being the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership 
of Sir John Robertson. Before this Act became law, the conditions of 
settlement rendered it difficult for men of small means to establish them- 
selves with a fair chance of success. The new measures aimed at facili- 
tating the settlement of an industrial agricultural population side by side 
with the pastoral tenants, and with this in view, the Act introduced a 
principle entirely new to the land legislation of the State, namely, that 
of free selection, in limited areas, before survey. To this privilege was 
attached the condition of bona fide residence, and the land was to be 
sold at a fixed price, carrying interest on the balance outstanding, after 
deducting the amount of the deposit, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. This provision, however, was modified by the Amending Act 
of 1875, under which annual instalments were payable, and the option 
was given to any conditional purchaser of lands taken up prior to this 
amendnient to avail himself of the change in the method of payment. 
The system of unconditional sales was, however, continued under the Act 
of 1861; and during the twenty-three years in which this Act was in 
operation. there were sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 
acres by auction, improvement purchase, in virtue of pre-emptive right, 
or otherwise without conditions, the total area alienated being 39,042,141 
acres. In a very large number of cases the land selected or purchased 
reverted to the State, so that the absolute area sold or in process of sale 
when the Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, 
hesides 7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


‘THe Crown Lanps Acts or 1884 anp 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, superseded by that 
of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 1889. Though differing 
widely from the former Act in many important particulars, these 
measures maintained the principle of free selection before survey, but 
with one essential difference. Under the original Act the whole area 
of the Crown lands of the State was thrown open to free selection, and 
the lands held under pastoral lease were not exempted from the operation 
of this law. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aims of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 were to give fixity of 
tenure to the pastoral lessees and to obtain a.larger rental from the 
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public lands, at the same time restricting the area sold unconditionally. 
For this last purpose, the holder of a pastoral lease under the old Act 
was required to surrender one-half of his lease, which was resumed by 
the Crown for subsequent alienation, leasehold, or reserve; the other half 
remaining in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist under fixity of 
tenure for a term of years. It was computed on the 31st December, 
1884, when this division was made, that there were within the State 
4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental, in round figures, of 
£268,500, and forming about 1,600 “stations,”’ estimated to contain 
the bulk of the unalienated public estate, after allowing for reserves, &c. 
That. the increase in the revenue from pastoral occupation, which was one 
of the principal objects of the alterations introduced in the land legis- 
lation by the Act of 1884, has been realised, may be gathered from the 
fact that during the financial year 1904-5 the total rental received from 
the occupation of Crown lands amounted to £557,577. The Act of 
1884 became law on the Ist January, 1885, and that of 1889 came into 
operation on the Ist December of that year. 


THE Crown Lanps Acts or 1895 anp 1903. 


Whatever may have been the merits of the Act of 1861, it conspicuously 
failed to encourage bona fide settlement; nor can it be said that the 
legislation of 1884 and 1889 succeeded where the original Act had failed, 
as the accumulation of land in large estates continued, while settlement, 
properly so called, proceeded very slowly. Expert opinion strongly 
pointed to the necessity of introducing entirely new principles into 
the agrarian legislation of the State, and this has been done in the 
Crown Lands Acts of 1895 and 1903, which not merely remedy the 
defects of previous legislation, but, while placing land within easy reach 
of all, appear to supply, by the introduction of new systems of tenure, 
viZ., homestead selections and settlement leases, something that was 
needed to transform the land speculators into settlers properly so called. 

For the purpose of carrying out land legislation, there are three Land 
Divisions in the State, viz., the Eastern, the Central, and the Western ; 
the control of the lands within the latter area is vested in a special board 
consisting of three commissioners. These are subdivided into Land 
Districts; and a Land Agent, whose duty it is to receive applications for 
land in accordance with certain regulations, resides in each district. 
Groups of these districts are joined together under an administrative 
Board, and form what is called a Local Land Board District. The Land 
Board consists of a chairman and one or two ordinary members: An 
appeal to the Land Appeal Court may be made against a decision of the 
Board. This Court is composed of a President and two Commissioners 
appointed by the Executive, whose decisions in matters of administration 
have the force of judgments of the Supreme Court; but whenever ques- 
tions of law become involved, a case may be submitted to the Supreme 
Court, either at the written request of the parties interested, or by the 
Land Appeal Court acting of its own accord. The judgments given on 
such appeals are, however, subject to final determination by the Privy 
Council. The conditions of alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown: 
lands differ'in each of the three divisions of the State. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,450,000 acres, and includes. 
a broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and a line nearly 
parallel thereto. This line starts from a point midway between the 
small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, on 
the northern frontier, and terminates at Howlong, on the River Murray, 
and thus embraces the coastal districts of the State, as well as the 
northern and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the original 
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centres of settlement, and the markets of the State are more readily 
accessible to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be 
found some of the best agricultural land in New South Wales. For these 
reasons, the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
lands in the Eastern Division are more restricted than is the case in 
the Central and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division of the State embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of the 
Eastern Division and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre 
River, where it is crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and 
following this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek; 
thence along that creek to the Bogan River, and across to the River 
Lachlan, between the townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the 
Lachlan to Balranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward River 
with the Murray, on the frontier of Victoria. The Central Division 
thus embraces the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern 
part of the State, and portions of those of the Lachlan, the Murrum- 
bidgee, and the other affluents of the Murray in the south. The land 
in this division is mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits; but experience 
having proved that agriculture can be successfully carried on, the area 
cultivated has considerably increased. The rainfall, however, being less 
regular, and the distance from markets greater than in the Eastern 
Division, and the land, moreover, being of inferior value, the legislation 
provides for the selection of larger areas than in the latter district. 


The Western Division comprises the whole of the land situated between 
the western limit of the Central Division and the South Australian 
border. It embraces an area of 79,972,150 acres, watered by the Darling 
River and its tributaries. This part of New South Wales is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation may 
in time counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and make 
agriculture possible over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the 
growth of any kind of crop; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


Under the Acts at present in force, land may be acquired by the follow- 
ing methods :—(1) By conditional and additional conditional purchase 
with residence; (2) by conditional purchase without residence; (3) by 
classified conditional purchase; (4) by the preferent right of purchase 
attached to conditional leases; (5) by improvement purchases on gold- 
fields ; (6) by auction sales; (7) by after-auction sales; (8) by special sales 
without competition ; (9) by way of exchange; (10) by virtue of volunteer 
land orders ; and (11) by homestead selection. 

Crown lands may also be let under the following systems, viz. :— 
Annual lease; conditional purchase lease; conditional lease; lease as 
inferior lands; occupation license; pastoral lease; scrub lease; special 
lease ; residential lease on gold and mineral fields; improvement lease ; 
settlement lease ; snow-lands lease ; and working men’s blocks. 


The maximum area which can be conditionally purchased differs in the 
eastern and central divisions. In the western division land can only be 
occupied under lease, or alienated by auction. 


Conditional Purchases. 


Any unreserved Crown lands, not held under pastoral or other lease, in 
the eastern and central divisions of the State are available for conditional 
purchase, and the fact that lands are held under annual lease or occupa- 
tion license does not disqualify them from being acquired in this way. 
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Land under conditional lease in any division may be conditionally pur- 
chased, but only by the leaseholder. Lands within suburban boundaries 
or within population areas may be proclaimed as special areas, and are 
open to conditional purchase under the special conditions prescribed. 
The existence of improvements does not constitute a bar to conditional 
purchase, but the applicant is required to pay for them. Where such 
improvements are the property of the Crown, their value is determined 
by the Land Board, which also fixes the period within which they are to 
be paid for. Where the improvements are not Crown property, the 
parties make their own arrangements. 

Any person of or over the age of 16 years, of either sex, other than a 
married woman who has not been judicially separated from and is living 
apart from her husband, may take up a residential conditional purchase ; 
but no one under the age of 21 years can select a non-residential con- 
ditional purchase. It is specially enacted that every conditional purchase 
must be made solely in the interest of the applicant, and any agreement 
te the contrary is void. Minors who become conditional purchasers have, 
in connection with their land, the rights and liberties of persons of 
full age. 

The area which may be selected depends on the division in which the 
land is situated, and whether it is taken up under residential or non- 
residential conditions, or falls within a special area. The minimum and 
maximum areas allowed are as follows :— 


Class. Division. er eee parce 

acres. acres, 

Fastern 40 640 

Central ... 40 2,560 

Eastern ... 40 320 

” ..| Central ... 40 320 
Special area ... | ASEOPM: sscsivver ce sospstsecsesseeeee|. —-vadess 320 
” Central: scsi SiaieiGecnee|) oa: 640 


Land applied for under conditional purchase is ordinarily available 
at the statutory price of £1 per acre, but provision is also made for the 
acquirement of these purchases within special and classified areas. 

With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas 
are subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and, are, there- 
fore, liable to limitation according to the circumstances of each case. It 
is open to any conditional purchaser to take up the maximum area at 
once, or by a series of purchases at such intervals as may suit his con- 
venicnce. With the exception of non-residential purchases, provision is 
made in the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903 that the maximum 
areas specified may be exceeded by allowing an applicant to acquire 
additional holdings, the area of which, together with all other lands held 
by the applicant other than under annual tenure, must not exceed such 
an area as, in the opinion of the Land Board, is sufficient for the main- 
tenance of his home thereon in average seasons and circumstances. The 
additional holdings need not necessarily adjoin the original holding, but 
must, in the opinion of the Land Board, be situated within a reasonable 
working distance thereof. Under the ‘‘ Crown Lands Act Amendment Act 
of 1905,” areas may be set apart on notification in the Government 
Gazette for original holdings which include (a) original conditional 
purchases and (4) original conditional purchases and conditional leases 
to be taken up in virtue of and at the same time as the original con- 
ditional purchase within the area; or additional holdings which include 
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(a) additional conditional purchases, (0) conditional leases other than 
those previously mentioned; but no area can be taken up under both 
classes of holdings. Prices, capital value, and rentals of the areas are 
to be specified in the notification. 


Lands may be classified and set apart, by notification in the Government 
Gazette, at prices either above or below £1 per acre, where such a course 
is deemed desirable, having regard to the actual value of the land. 


An application for a conditional purchase must be accompanied by a 
declaration containing replies to questions—the object of which is to 
prove that the applicant is legally competent to apply—and must be 
lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in which the land 
is situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid at the same time. The 
deposit is 2s. per acre on residential purchases, and 4s. per acre on -non- 
residential purchases of ordinary land, while on special areas, and on 
lands within classified areas, it varies according to the prices fixed for 
the land. Under ordinary conditions the balance of purchase money, 
with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, is cleared off by thirty annual 
payments of ls. per acre. The first instalment is not due until the 
expiration of three years from the date on which the land was applied 
for. In the case, however, of holdings brought under the Conditional 
Purchasers’ Relief Act of 1896, the instalments may be reduced to 9d. 
per acre, and in some instances to 6d. per acre, thus extending the total 
period of repayment to sixty-six years, provided the holders of the condi- 
tional purchasers are and continue in residence. By the Crown Lands Act 
Amendment Act of 1903, the rate of interest on the balance of purchase 
money. has been reduced to 24 per cent. per annum for any conditional 
purchase applied for after the passing of that Act, and it is also provided 
that the same rate of interest may, in certain cases, be payable in respect 
of conditional purchases applied for before the passing of that Act. 


The original conditional purchase must be resided upon continuously 
by the selector for a period of ten years, calculated from the date of 
application. Residence must be commenced within three months after 
the application has been confirmed by the Land Board, who may grant 
leave of absence for a period in special circumstances, such as sickness, 
drought, &c. Each additional conditional purchase or conditional lease 
is subject to the condition of residence indieated. The place of residence, 
may, however, be on any block of the series, so that no necessity exists 
for a change of residence, and the term may be reduced by the applicant’s 
previous residence on the series, up to, but not exceeding, five years. 


The selector is required to enclose his land, within three years after 
confirmation, with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe; but he 
may, at his own option, substitute improvements in lieu of fencing. In 
such a case, permanent, fixed, and substantial improvements, of the value 
of 6s. per acre, but not exceeding £384, are required within three years 
from date of confirmation, and these improvements must be brought up 
to the value of 10s. per acre, but not exceeding £640, within five years 
from the date of confirmation. In the case of non-residential purchases, 
the land must be fenced within one year after date of confirmation, and 
within five years from that date other improvements to the value of £1 
per acre must be effected. 


Any conditional purchases, or conditional leases of the same series, 
may be converted into a homestead selection, provided the holder has 
been in bond fide residence for at least six months, and in such case all 
moneys paid as interest or rent shall be taken as having been paid for the 
use of the. land, and all moneys paid off the purchase money may be 
credited towards future rent of the selection. 
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Auction Sales, and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted to auction under ordinary or deferred pay- 
ment systems. Under the ordinary system the balance of purchase money 
is payable, without interest, within three months of the day of sale, 
while, under the deferred payment system, the balance is payable by 
instalments, with 5 per cent. interest, distributed over a longer period, 
but which cannot exceed five years. In either case, 25 per cent. of the 
purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. The only lands 
that may be sold under the deferred payment system are town and 
suburban lands, and country lands of a less area than 40 acres. Auction 
sales, to the extent of not more than 200,000 acres in any one year, are 
permitted. The upset price is fixed by the Minister for Lands. Town 
jands cannot be sold in blocks exceeding half an acre, or at a lower upset 
price than £8 per acre; suburban lands that may be offered at auction 
must not exceed 20 acres in one block, and the minimum upset price is 
£2 10s. per acre, and country lands may be submitted in areas not 
exceeding 640 acres, at an upset price of not less than 15s. per acre. The 
value of improvements on the land may be added to the upset price. 
Town and suburban lands, and lands within population areas, or any 
portion of country lands of a less area than 40 acres, which have been 
offered at auction and not bid for, may be sold, subject to the Minister’s 
approval, to any applicant at the upset price, and on the same terms and 
conditions as those under which the land was offered at the auction sale. 


Improvement Purchases. 


The holder of a miner’s right or a business license under the provisions 
of the Mining Act, which confers the right to occupy a small area within 
a gold-field, is authorised under the Land Acts to purchase the lands so 
occupied, provided he has made certain improvements thereon. These 
improvements must include a residence or place of business, and be of 
the value of £8 per acre on town land, and £2 10s. on any other land. 
Not more than a quarter of an acre of town land, and not more than 
1 acre of other land, can be purchased, and a distance of 3 miles must 
separate any two or more portions purchased by the saine applicant. 


Special Purchases. 


Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold land, may 
be closed and sold to the freeholder, and any unnecessary road which 
passes through land: held under conditional purchase may be closed and 
added to the area of the same. In the former case the land is alienated 
in fee, at a price determined by the Land Board, while in the case of a 
conditional purchase the price is similarly determined and added to the 
balance owing on the conditional purchase, the conditional purchaser 
being required to pay deposit and instalment of purchase money at the 
same rate as for his original area. 

Many Crown grants of land having water frontage contain a reserva- 
tion, usually 100 feet from high-water mark, and the title of the land 
so reserved is regarded as remaining in the Crown. It is, however, com- 
petent for the Crown to rescind the reservation, and convey the land to 
the holder of the adjoining land, and in such a case the price of the land 
is determined by the Land Board. 

The owner in fee simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining 
land lying beyond or below high-water mark, may, after depositing £10 
in the Treasury, apply to the Under Secretary for Lands to do so, except 
in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is vested in the Sydney 
Paxbour Trust Commissioners. No reclamation is authorised which may 
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interrupt or interfere with navigation, and any approved reclamation 
must be completed to the satisfaction of the Minister, if the land is in 
the Metropolitan Land District, or to the satisfaction of the Land Board 
if situated elsewhere. The price to be paid for the land is appraised by 
the Land Board, on the basis of the enhanced value of the whole holding 
by reason of the land to be reclaimed having been reclaimed, and being 
held and enjoyed with the land in fee simple after allowing for cost of 
reclamation. 

Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land 
situated between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufficient in area for 
conditional purchase, may, subject to the approval of the Land Board, 
be purchased by the owner in fee simple of the adjoining land, at a price 
determined by the Board. 


Volunteer Land Orders. 


Holders of certificates issued to such volunteers as had served efficiently 
for a certain period under the provisions of the Volunteer Force Regula- 
tion Act of 1867, are entitled to a free grant of 50 acres of land. These 
certificates, a few of which are still outstanding, entitle the holder to 
50 acres of such land as may be open to conditional purchase, other than 
lands within a proclaimed special area. 


Exchanges of Land. 


Previous to the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral 
leases, the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs 
by conditional purchases and purchases in fee simple. The practice was, 
in many instances, disadvantageous to the public estate, as Crown lands 
were left in detached blocks, severed by lessees’ freehold properties, and, 
moreover, the lessees have realised that it would be convenient to them to 
gather their freeholds together in one or more consolidated blocks. This 
can be secured by the Crown accepting a surrender of private lands, and 
granting lands in exchange elsewhere. Any proposal for an exchange 
must be the subject of investigation by the Local Land Board, and the 
giving effect thereto ultimately depends upon the mutual agreement of the 
private owner and the Crown. 


Homestead Selection. 


Among the special features of the Act of 1895 was the introduction of 
the principle of classification and measurement of lands prior to selection. 
Under this system suitable land is set apart and rendered available for 
the purposes of the selector. The appropriation of areas for homestead 
selection is a prominent feature of the Act, and the lands chosen for sub- 
division are good agricultural lands, which are measured into blocks, 
each large enough for one family. Where suitable lands are situated 
within easy access of towns, small blocks are set apart to suit the require- 
ments of business people. The land becomes available for application 
after particulars relating to area, capital value, &c., are published in 
the Gazette, and the application must be made to the Crown Lands Agent 
of the district in which the land is situated. The maximum area that 
may be selected is 1,280 acres; but the selector is limited to a block as 
gazetted, which may be less than the maximum area. The tenure is free- 
hold, subject to perpetual residence and perpetual rent. The selector is 
required to deposit one half-year’s rent and one-third of the survey fee 
with his application, the payment of the balance of the latter being spread 
over a period of two years. The rent, until the issue of the grant, which 
cannot be issued for five years, or until the expiration of the first six 
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years of the selection, if the grant is not previously issued, is 1} per cent. 
of the capital value of the land, which capital value is determined 
according to the character and situation of the land and the tenure of 
the holding. The gazetted capital value of the land may be subject to 
appraisement by the Land Board at the instance of the selector. The 
Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903 provides that an additional 
holding may be acquired to make up an area which, with all other lands 
held by the applicant other than under annual tenure, would not be more 
than sufficient for the maintenance of the applicant’s home in average 
seasons and circumstances. ‘The additional holding need not necessarily 
adjoin the original holding, but must, in the opinion of the Land Board, 
be situated within a reasonable working distance thereof. Under the 
Act of 1905, by notification in the Government Gazette, areas may be set 
apart as either original or additional holdings, but no area is available 
for both classes of holdings. Prices, capital value, and rentals of the 
areas are to be stated in the notification. Any person who is eligible 
to take up a conditional purchase may apply for a homestead selection. 
Any improvements on the land are appraised by the Land Board at 
their value to the incoming tenant, such value in no case to exceed 
the cost of making those improvements. Should the appraised value 
exceeed by 20 per cent. the Board’s estimated value as notified in the 
Gazette, the applicant is at liberty to withdraw his application and 
obtain a refund of all payments made. After the issue of the grant the 
rent is 24 per cent., and the capital value of the land as unimproved is 
reappraised every ten years, the first valuation, however, holding good 
for the first fifteen years. The only expenditure required in improve- 
ments is £20 for a dwelling-house within the first eighteen months after 
confirmation of the application by the Land Board. The other condition 
is residence, which must commence within three months after confirmation, 
and is a perpetual obligation. The land cannot be transferred during 
the first five years, and each successive transferee is required to live on 
the land while he holds it. Tenant right in improvements is secured, 
and the holding may be so protected that it cannot, by any legal 
procedure, or under any circumstances, be wrested from the selector. 
Holders of conditional purchases may convert their holdings into home- 
stead selections. 


Working Men’s Blocks. 


This tenure has been created by the Blockholders Act, under which 
workmen may secure a lease of a block for a period of ninety-nine years. 
The area must not exceed 10 acres, and an applicant can only acquire one 
block. An applicant must be not less than 18 years of age, and gain his 
livelihood by his own labour. The rent is determined by the Minister, 
and is not to be more than 5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, 
and may be altered after each twenty years of the lease. The lessee, his 
wife, or child must reside on the land for at least nine months in every 
year, and must erect a dwelling-house, shop, or warehouse of the value of 
not less than £100 within twelve months of the execution of his lease, and 
the lease must be fenced within two years with a batten or paling fence. 
‘A blockholder may have his block protected from seizure for debt, except 
for rates and taxes, provided the debt is incurred after the protection 
is obtained. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


By notification in the Government Gazette areas may be set apart for 
disposal by way of conditional purchase lease. These areas are sub- 
divided into blocks of such extent that the lessee may by agriculture, 
dairy-farming, or grazing, either separately or conjointly, establish 
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and maintain a home thereon. The Minister determines the capital 
value of the lease for the first ten years, being guided in his estimate by 
the capabilities and situation of the land, the timber thereon, and the 
means of access thereto. For each succeeding period of ten years the 
Land Board determines the capital value on a similar basis. The lease 
is for forty years, at a rental of 24 per cent. per annum on the capital 
value. The value of existing improvements to an incoming tenant is 
appraised by the Land Board. Special conditions may be imposed 
regarding improvements, cultivation, preservation or planting of timber, 
or other matters in which the public interests require to be safeguarded. 

Any male of the age of 18 years, and any female aged 21, who is not 
the owner of any land, except town or suburban land, or land held as a 
tenant from a private holder, may apply for a conditional purchase lease, 
subject to the condition that the applicant has not divested himself or 
herself of any land held within twelve months before the date of applica- 
tion. Female applicants must be unmarried or widowed, or living apart 
from a husband under a decree of judicial separation. 

Residence on the lease must be continuous for ten years, and must 
commence within twelve months from the date of confirmation, but the 
commencement of residence may be postponed to any date within five years 
of confirmation on such terms and conditions with regard to improve- 
ments and cultivation as may be agreed upon between the Land Board 
and the lessee. The Board may also permit the residence condition to 
be performed in any adjacent village or town. At any time after the 
confirmation of an application, the holder may, by payment of a deposit 
of 5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, provided that the proper 
conditions have been observed, convert the area into a conditional 
purchase, subject to all the unperformed conditions of the lease, except 
payment of rent. The capital value of the land determined for the period 
of lease current at the date of conversion is to be the amount of purchase 
money payable for the land. The balance of purchase money is to be paid 
by equal annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum of such 
purchase money, each annual instalment to consist of principal and 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the unpaid balance, 
the first instalment being due twelve months after the date of application 
for conversion. Only a person qualified to take up a conditional 
purchase lease can acquire by transfer a conditional purchase lease, or 
a conditional purchase into which it may have been converted. Holders 
of conditional purchase leases, or conditional purchases into which such 
leases have been converted, are not qualified to acquire another holding 
of either class. 


Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be applied for by any holder of a conditional 
purchase, other than a non-residential one, or one within a special area 
in the Kastern Division, the application for which may have been made 
subsequent to the 1st January, 1885. Lands available for conditional 
purchase are also available for conditional lease, with the exception of 
lands in the Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve from 
lease. Applications are to be made to the Crown Lands Agent of the 
district, and must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. an acre 
and a survey fee. The area of the conditional lease or leases applied for 
by virtue of any conditional purchase cannot exceed three times the area 
of the purchase, and cannot be less than 40 acres. The area which an 
applicant may apply for as conditional purchases and conditional leases 
is restricted to.1,280 acres in the Eastern Division and 2,560 acres in 
the Central Division; but the Land Board may allow these areas to be 
exceeded, provided that the area obtained, together with all other lands 
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-held -by the applicant under- whatever tenure, other than annual’ tenure, 
does not.exceed such an area as,:in the opinion of the Board, is sufficient 
for the maintenance of the applicant’s home thereon in average ‘seasons 
‘and circumstances. Under the Act of 1905, as previously stated, areas 
may be set apart for conditional leases to be taken up in virtue.of-and at 
the same time as original conditional purchases within the areas,’ or con- 
ditional leases other than these, but no area is available for both classes 
of holdings. The lease is for a period of forty years, at a rent determined 
by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The terms of the lease are 
divided into four periods of ten years each, and the annual rent for each 
period may, on the application of ‘the lessee, or on a reference by the 
Minister, be determined separately. The conditions of fencing, or 
substitution of improvements in lieu of fencing, which attach toa resi- 
dential conditional purchase, apply equally to a conditional lease, and 
residence is required as in the case of an additional conditional: purchase. 
The holder may convert the whole or part into an additional conditional 
purchase, which is freed from any residential condition if the lease was 
applied for before the 1st June, 1895. A conditional lease must be 
transferred whenever the conditional purchase upon which it depends is 
transferred. 


Settlement Leases. 


Another departure’ under the Act of 1895 is the provision for settle- 
ment leases for agricultural and grazing purposes. Under this form of 
tenancy, lands gazetted as available for settlement lease are obtainable on 
application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ rent and 
survey fee. The maximum area of agricultural land which may thus be 
taken up is 1,280 acres; but in other instances, where it is apparent’ that. 
the settler must combine agriculture with grazing, and must: depend 
mainly upon the latter for a livelihood, the farms may comprise any 
area not exceeding 10,240 acres. These areas may be exceeded by: means. 
of additional holdings so long as the area obtained, together with all 
other lands held by the applicant under whatever tenure, other than 
annual tenure, does not exceed such an area as, in the opinion of the 
Land Board, is sufficient for the maintenance of the applicant’s home 
thereon in average seasons and circumstances. The additional holding 
need not necessarily adjoin the original holding, but must, in the opinion 
of the Land Board, be situated within a reasonable working distance 
thereof. The Act of 1905 makes provision for areas to be set apart for 
either original or additional holdings, but no area is available for both 
classes of holdings. Prices, rentals, &c., are notified in the Government: 
Gazette. The lease is issued for a term of forty years, divided into four 
periods, each of ten years. The annual rent of the first period is that. 
notified before the land is made available for lease ; but the lessee‘may, if 
dissatisfied, require the rent to be determined by the Board. The annual 
rent for each succeeding period may, on the application of the lessee, or 
on reference by the Minister, be separately determined in like manner. 
Residence is compulsory throughout the whole term, and the land must 
be fenced within the first five years. Tenant right in improvements ‘is 
secured to the outgoing lessee, and the lessee may apply at any time after 
the first five years of the lease for an area not exceeding 1,280 acres, on 
which his house is situated, as a homestead grant. 


Improvement Leases. 


Improvement leases may comprise any scrub or inferior land in: the 
Eastern or Central Divisions, and can only be let by auction or tender : 
or, if not taken up, may‘be tendered for afterwards at the upset rental. 

c 
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The rent is payable annually, and is not subject to alteration; and the 
lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, with an area not exceeding 
20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease the last holder will 
have tenant right in improvements. During the last year of the lease 
the lessee may convert into a homestead selection 640 acres, on which 
his dwelling-house may be erected. 


Leases of Serub and Inferior Lands. 


Scrub leases may be granted on application or disposed of by auction 
or by tender, but inferior-lands leases may be acquired by auction or 
tender only. There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of a 
lease obtained by application the rent is appraised by the Local Land 
Board. The initial rent of an inferior-lands lease applies throughout 
the whole term; but it is in the power of the Minister, when offering a 
scrub lease, to arrange that the term of the lease shall be divided into 
periods, and that the rent for each period shall be determined by 
reappraisement. The term of each class of lease cannot exceed twenty- 
eight years. Leases of inferior lands are subject to such conditions as 
may be prescribed in the notification in the Gazette. The holder of 
a scrub lease must take such steps as the Land Board may ‘direct for the 
purpose of destroying such scrub as may be specified in his lease, and 
must commence to destroy the same within three months from the begin- 


ning of the lease, and when destroyed to keep the land free from the 
same. 


Pastoral Leases. 


Provision is made in the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903, 
‘whereby the registered holder of any preferential occupation license or 
occupation license may apply for a lease of an area not exceeding one- 
third of the total area of the land comprised within the license. After 
consideration by the Land Board as to whether the land or any part of it 
is suitable for closer settlement, or is required to enable present holders 
not having a living area to add to their holdings, the application may 
be granted wholly or in part for a period not exceeding twenty-eight 
_years, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and withdrawal 
for settlement as may be determined. 


Occupation Licenses. 


There are two forms of occupation licenses in existence, viz., preferen- 
tial occupation licenses, comprising the area within the expired pastoral 
leases in the Eastern and Central Divisions, and ordinary occupation 
‘licenses, comprising the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed 
areas. Occupation licenses extend from January to December, but may 
‘be renewed from year to year on payment of the rent in advance. The 
‘rent is determined by the Land Board, and is liable to reappraisement 
whenever the Minister deems such a course desirable. Any improve- 
‘ments effected by the licensee remain his property during the currency 
of the license. Any vacant Crown land suitable for occupation license 
is offered as such by auction or tender, and if not sold or tendered for 
is open for application at the upset rental specified in the proclamation. 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied land not reserved from lease may be obtained for grazing 
purposes as annual leases on application to the local Crown Land Agent, 
and on payment of a deposit of £3 for each 640 acres or part thereof, or 
they may be offered by auction or tender. No security of tenure is 
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guaranteed, and the land may be alienated by conditional purchase, 
auction sale, &c. The area is restricted to 1,920 acres in any one lease, 
but there is no limit to the number of leases any one person may hold. No 
conditions of residence or improvement are attached to annual leases, and 
they are renewable from year to year by payment of the rent in advance 
on or before the 30th September. With respect to leases applied for, the 
Local Land Board allots the area and appraises the rent. 


Special Leases. 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required 
for some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained on appli- 
cation, or disposed of at auction or by tender. The term of the lease 
cannot exceed twenty-eight years. The conditions attached are suitable 
to the circumstances of each case, and these, together with the rent, 
payable annually in advance, are determined by the Land Board. 


Residential Leases. 


The holder of what is termed a “ miner’s right ’’ or “mineral license.’’ 
within a gold or mineral field may be granted a residential lease. The 
application therefor must be made to the local Crown Land Agent, acconi- 
panied by a deposit of £1, a provisional rent of ls. an acre, and the 
survey fee. The maximum area that may be leased is 20 acres, and the 
longest term of the lease twenty-eight years. ‘The rent is appraised by 
the Land Board, and is payable annually in advance. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency and the erection 
within twelve months from the commencement of the lease of such 
buildings and fences as are necessary. Tenant right in improvements 
is conferred upon the lessee. 


Snow Leases. 


Lands held under annual lease or occupation license, and any vacant 
Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered with 
snow, and, consequently, are unfit for continuous use or occupation, 
are available as snow leases. These lands are offered for lease by auction, 
and if not sold are open to lease by tender at the upset rental at which 
they were offered at auction. Not more than two snow leases may be 
held by or in the interest of one person. The minimum area that may 
be obtained is 1,280 acres, and the lease must in no case exceed 10,240 
acres. The term of the lease is seven years, but upon giving twelve 
months’ notice prior to the expiration of the lease, the lessee may claim 
an extension for three years. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The Western Division embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, watered” 
entirely by the Darling River and its tributaries. This part of the- 
State is essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits. . 

The administration’ of the Western Division under the “ Western Lands: 
Act of 1901 ”’ is vested in a Board of three Commissioners, entitled “ The- 
Western Land Board of New South Wales,’’ and all Local Land Boards’ 
constituted prior to the lst January, 1902, cease to have jurisdiction 
within the area. The Commissioners, sitting in open Court, are em- 
powered to exercise all the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards: 
by the Crown Lands Acts, and for all purposes of the Crown Lands Acts: 
shall be a Local Land Board in all cases, as well as in any cases that; 
may be or are required to be referred to any Local Land Board ui 
the provisions of any Act now or hereafter in force. 
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Subject to existing rights and the extension of tenure referred to in 
a subsequent paragraph, all forms of alienation, other than by auction 
and leases, prescribed by the Crown Lands Acts,. ceased to operate within 
the Western Land Division from the ist January, 1902. 


Before any Crown lands in the Western Division, not held under lease, 
shall become available for lease, the Commissioners must recommend 
the areas and boundaries of the land to be offered for lease and the 
rent to be charged therefor, and, should there be any improvements 
on the land, determine the amount to be paid for them. The Minister 
may, by giving thirty days’ notice in the Government Gazette, declare 
such lands open for lease, and applications therefor must be made to 
the Commissioners on a prescribed form, accompanied by. a deposit at 
the rate of 20 per cent. on the amount of the first year’s rent, as notified 
in the Government Gazette, and the Commissioners may recommend a 
‘lease to such applicant as they shall consider most entitled to it. Upon 
the issue of a lease the notification thereof is published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, and within one month therefrom the successful applicant 
must pay the balance of the first year’s rent and execute the lease within 
the time and manner prescribed. 


The registered holder of a pastoral, homestead, improvement, scrub, 
or inferior lease or occupation license of land in the Western Division, 
or in the event of any such holding being mortgaged, then any owner 
of the equity of redemption in the same, could apply before the 30th 
June, 1902, to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the 
“Western Lands Act of 1901.’’ In cases where no application was made 
‘to bring the lease or license under the provisions of the Act, such lease 
or license is to be dealt with as if the Act had not: been passed, and the 
Commissioners as constituted are to be deemed the Local. Land: Board 
to deal with such cases. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “'Western 
Lands Act of 1901’’ expire on the 30th June, 1943, except in cases 
where a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or to 
provide small holdings, when the Governor shall, after report by the 
Commissioners, add to the remainder of the lease such term as may be 
considered reasonable as compensation, but in no case shall it exceed 
Six years. 


The rent on all leases current after the commencement of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion of such 
leases. No rent or license fee is to be less than 2s. 6d. per square mile 
or part thereof, and in no case shall the rent or license fee be fixed at 
a higher rate than 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by 
the Commissioners. In the case of new leases, the rents are determined 
for periods not exceeding ten years, and in the case of leases extended 
under the provisions of the Act for periods ending 30th June, 1930, 
and 30th June, 1943. The rent fixed in the cases of existing leases, and 
for the first term in the case of new leases, cannot.on reappraisement be 
either increased or decreased more than 25 per cent. on the first re- 
appraisement, and the provision applies at each subsequent reappraise- 
ment.to the rent last determined. 


Lapour SETTLEMENTS. 


In the middle of 1893 an Act was passed to establish and regulate 
labour settlements on Crown lands, following the example set by New 
Zealand, and imitated by several other States. Under this Act the 
Minister may set apart certain areas for the purpose of establishing 
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labour settlements. A settlement is placed under the control of a 
Board, which enrols such persons as it may think fit to become members 
of the settlement; makes regulations concerning the work to be done; 
apportions the work among the members; and equitably distributes 
wages, profits, and emoluments after providing for the cost of the 
maintenance of the members. Any trade or industry may be established 
by the Board, and the profits apportioned among the enrolled members. 
A Board is constituted as a corporate body, with perpetual succession 
and a common seal; and the land is leased to the Board as such, in trust 
for the members of the settlement, for a period of twenty-eight years, 
with right of renewal for a like term. 


When a Board has enrolled such a number of persons as the Minister 
for Lands may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance on behalf 
of the members of the settlement. The Minister has power to grant 
an amount not exceeding £25 for each enrolled member who is the head 
of a family dependent upon him; £20 for each married person without 
a family; and £15 for each unmarried person. On the expiration of 
four years from the commencement of the lease, and at the end of each 
year following, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid to the Board becomes 
a charge on its revenues, until the total amount advanced, with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 


On the 31st December, 1904, the only settlements in existence were 
those at Bega and Wilberforce. At Bega an area of 1,360 acres was 
attached to the settlement, and on the date specified there were twenty- 
eight men enrolled, ‘and a total population of 173. A sum of £2,420 
has been advanced by the Government as a loan, and the value of. im- 
provements, exclusive of crops, is £2,296. At Wilberforce, an area of 
882 acres was granted for settlement, which was subsequently reduced 
to.494 acres; and on the 3lst December, 1904, there were twelve men 
enrolled, the total population being fifty. The loans from the Govern- 
ment amounted to £2,480, and the value of improvements, exclusive of 
crops, £2,340. : 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


Under the ‘‘ Closer Settlement Act, 1901,” provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands or lands leased from the Crown for the pur- 
poses of closer settlement. Lands so acquired were to be divided into farms 
and leased for a term of ninety-nine years, at an annual rental of not 
more than 5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, which is to include 
the cost of the purchase of the land, the value of any necessary roads or 
reserves, and all expenses incidental to making the land available. No 
power of compulsory resumption was conferred by the Act, and conse- 
quently it was practically inoperative. 


Under the “Closer Settlement Act, 1904,” which repealed the 1901 
enactment, provision was made for compulsory resumption of private 
land intended to be set apart for closer settlement where the value 
exceeded £20,000, without taking into account any improvements thereon. 
The owners of private lands may also offer to surrender the same in 
consideration of a price to be specifically set out, and such offer is binding 
on the part of the owner for a period of nine months after the receipt. 
of the offer. The owner, may, also, from time to time, and for such 
periods as may be agreed between the Minister and himself renew the offer. 


Before the land acquired is rendered available for settlement, a plan of 
the designed subdivision, conclusive as to areas and values, and showing 
areas and values per acre of the proposed settlement purchases, must be 
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submitted by the Closer Settlement Board to the Minister. The design 
plan will not only include land acquired under the Act but also any adja- 
cent Crown lands set apart by the Minister for the purpose. The lands 
can only be dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act, and will be declared 
a settlement purchase area or areas by notification in the Government 
Gazette. The notification will, in complete terms, describe the lands, 
declare them available for application, and set out, amongst other things, 
the class of the land, the capital value for the purposes of each class of 
holding, and the area in each class which may be applied for to be held 
in one or two areas. Settlement areas will be notified for disposal in 
three classes, viz., agricultural lands, grazing lands, and township settle- 
ment allotments. 

Any male of the age of 18 years and upwards, and any female not being 
under 21 years, who is not the holder of any land, except town or suburban 
land, under the Crown Lands Act, or land held under lease, as provided in 
the Closer Settlement Act, or a township allotment thereunder, or land held 
as a tenant from a private holder, may apply for land under the Act. It is 
required, however, that any such person shall not, for the object of 
applying under the Act, have divested himself or herself of any land held 
within twelve months before the date of application for a settlement 
purchase area, and if a female, shall be unmarried or widowed, or, if 
married, living apart from her husband under an order for judicial 
separation. Applications are to be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent 
of the district in which the land is situated, accompanied by a deposit of 
5 per cent. of the notified value of the settlement purchase sought to be 
acquired. Residence for a period of ten years is attached to every 
settlement purchase, and commences at any time within twelve months 
after the decision of the Land Board allowing the purchase; but the 
term may be extended to any date within five years of the allowance of 
purchase, on such terms and conditions as to improvement and cultivation 
as may be agreed upon between the Land Board and the purchaser. 
Residence is held to mean continuous and bona-fide living, as the 
purchaser’s usual home, upon the area allotted. Subject to the approval 
of the Land Board, the residence condition may be performed in 
any adjacent town or village, and, on due cause being shown, may be 
suspended, either conditionally or otherwise. Where the land is unim- 
proved, the purchaser is required to effect thereon substantial and 
permanent improvements to the value of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
within two years from the date of purchase, and to an additional 5 per 
cent. within five years, and to a further additional 10 per cent. within 
ten years from the same date. Existing improvements on the land shall 
be held to fulfil the condition to the amount of their value. Every 
purchase is subject to such other conditions and restrictions relating to 
mining, cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious weeds, insurance 
against fire, or other matters as may be prescribed. The purchase money 
is liquidated in annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value of the land, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., and the obliga- 
tion ceases by effluxion of time in thirty-eight years. 

The Governor may set apart and lease land under the Act in areas 
not exceeding 320 acres. Leases so granted are subject to the following 
conditions :—Improvements are not to be effected without the written 
consent of the Minister or Chairman of the Land Board; leases expire on 
the 31st December, but may be renewed on payment of yearly rent in 
advance not later than 10th December of the year preceding that in which 
rent is due; the rent to be appraised by Land Board, and the granting 
of a lease does not exempt the land from settlement purchase ; the Minister 
may, at any time, cancel the lease by giving three months’ notice in the 
Government Gazette. ie 
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The following statement shows the cost of the administration of the 
Lands Department during the decennial period ended 31st December, 


1904 :— 
nditi 
Voor, | Combate of cone uesancus) a Sufnsatin. 
£ £ £ 
1895 135,520 167,907 303,427 
1896 123,449 170,169 293,618 
1897 120,510 159, 837 280,347 
1898 120,575 152,784 273,359 
1899 122,133 162,437 284,570 
1900 129,697 171,052 300,749 
1901 129,274 168,265 297,539 
1902 137,465 201,356 338, 821 
1903 133,116 199,119 332,235 
1904. 123,390 175,626 299,016 


The figures just given might prove misleading without some reference 
to the revenue received. The following table shows the percentage of total 
revenue expended on survey and on general expenses for the corres- 
ponding period :— 


Year. 


Percentage of Total Revenue Expended— 


On Survey. es Ping Total. 
1895 6°91 856 15°47 
1896 6°55 9°04 15°59 
1897 » 6:37 8-46 14°83 
1898 6-09 771 13°80 
1899 615 8-18 14°33 
1900 6°20 8-18 14°38 
1901 6°29 8-19 14°48 
1902 7:28 10°66 17°94 
1903 7:07 10°58 17°65 
1904 6°64 9°46 16°10 


The figures just given show considerable variation from year to year ; 
it must, however, be borne in mind that the expenditure on surveying 
is added in some instances to the cost of the land, and is therefore not 
altogether a fair charge against administration. 


Procress oF ALIENATION. 


The growth of land alienation under the legislation of 1861 and its 
subsequent amendments, and the operations of the settlers under the Acts 
of 1884, 1889, 1895, and 1903, in the matter of unconditional settlement, 
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are summarised below, the information being brought up to the 31st 


December, 1904::— 


Mode of Alienation. Lots. Area, 

Sales by auction—- No. acres. 
TOWN $5 ssi cannes escndiighacoa avis srseind coderiswe due tees 40,163 18,705 
Suburban .... 15,800 74,731 
- Country 66,877 9,588,718 
Total sales by auction ..............00 122,840 9,682,154 
Selection after auction .............. 24,347 1,735,740 
Sales by virtue of improvements ....... oy 25,195 2,787,758 
»» by virtue of pre-emptive rights ...........0...0. 2,114 560,825 

>, of unnecessary roads, and roads alienated under 

. the Public Roads Acts of 1897 and 1902.. ...! 1,073 12,222 
», Of rescissions of reservations ...........c.0eceeeeee on 294 691 
»» by special appraisements bins 314 2,947 
yy Of reclaimed lands... 0... ce cee ceeteeeeecee eee ees 672 965 
Grand total of unconditional sales............ 176,779 14,783,302 


As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for under the 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 :— 
- , Selections applied for. 


Under the Crown Lands Act’ of 186]— : 


To May 24,1880 3c .ni catenatum nies 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 1880— 


1881 


Pan 


No. 
Linvecoebbns 136,389 


55,084 


—— 


—~, 
Acres. 


14,982, 120 


8,488,020 


songul kueavs - 191,473 


Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1889, 1895 and 1903,— 


Acres. 
1,165,352 
963,197 
793,004 
865,199 
903,160 
1,713,577 
1,303,094 
816,399 
533,805 
414,355 
253,431 
199,450 
241,789 
298, 138 
303,113 
435,116 
549,898 
400,710 
332,886 
528,102 


23,470,140 


13,013,775 


36,483,91 
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The number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, declared void, and 
converted into homestead selections, together with the balance of such 
voidances, ete., and that of increased over decreased areas, amounted to 
79,101: conditional ‘purchases, covering 11,413,773 acres, thus reducing 
to 184, 854 lots and 25,070,142 acres the number and area of selections 
which remained in existence at the close of the year 1904. Deeds have 
now issted upon 53,723 completed purchases, covering 6,969,625 acres ; 
so that the number of purchases: still standing good, but upon which the 
conditions have not been fulfilled, is 131,131, covering an area of 
18,100,517 acres. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of. 1895, 7,001 applications for homestead 
selections were received to the end of 1904, the aggregate area applied for 
being 2,908,618 acres. Of the applications lodged, 5,266, amounting to 
2,009,940 acres, were confirmed. Homestead grants to the number of 
1,808, comprising an area of 662,833 acres were issued to the close of 
1904. The area held under “homestead selection on the 31st December, 
1904, inclusive of the conversion of conditional purchases and conditional 
leases, but exclusive of homestead grants, was 1,195,970 acres. 

In addition to the alienation of land »y conditional and unconditional 
sales, the following were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulations 
of 1867 :— 


Wear | tioe pane |) vente || ee 
! I 

acres, % | Hl acres, 
1871 6,049 | 1889. . 783 
1872 | , 7,819 : 1890 882, 
1873 2,880. 1891 1,100 
1874 7,756: 1892. 590° 
1875 14,498 | 1893 500 
1876. | . 18,758 | 1894 Nil. 
1877 14,079 | 1895 Nil. 
1878 13,022 | 1896 50 
1879 26,506 ° | 1897 200: 
: 1880 18,886 | 1s98 | 250 
1881 13,876 1899 | 50: 
1982 5,649 | 1900 50 
1883 4,358 1901 50 
1884 | . 4,500 | 1902 50 
1885 1,936 i 1903 50 
_ 1886 740 | 1904 | . 100 

1887 1,797 | ae 
1888 1,433 | Total "168,745 
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The following table shows the area of land granted for general and 
religious purposes from 1862 to 1904 :— 


Year. Area of Grants. Year. Area of Grants. Year. Area of Grants. 
acres, | ‘acres. acres, 
1862 857 1877 2,899. 1892 8,735 
1863 808 1878 1,811 1893 5,833 
1864 301 1879 21,762 || 1894 41,678 
1865 2,855 || 1880 20,637 1895 7,591 
1866 12,288 || 1881 7,118 1896 3,186 
1867 13,935 1882 1,969 1897 3,646 
1868 11,310 1883 2,535 1898 16,780 
1869 3,672 || 1884 6,625 1899 "1,499 
1870 13,970 || 1885 481 1900 1,890 
1871 4,319 || 1886 11,100 1901 1,596 
1872 1,969 || = 1887 5,377 1902 1,785 
1873 2,535 1888 3,31¢ 1908 463 
1874 6,626 1889 1,902 1904 1,290 
1875 673 1890 1,566 —__———. 
‘ 1876 5,557 || (1891 916 Total 265,650 


Consequent on resumptions during the years quoted, the area actually 
dedicated for the purposes specified on the 31st December, 1904, amounted 
to 237,233 acres. 


The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 


and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the founda- 
tion of the State, have given the following results :— 


Acres. 
Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging 
from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 0.0... ceeeceseeeceeeenees 7,146,579 
Area unconditionally sold, 1862-1904 inclusive...............:ccccccesseseceeeaeneees 14,783,302 


Area conditionally sold, for which decds have issued, 1862-1904 inclusive 6,969,625 
Area granted under Voluntcer Land Regulations of 1867 to 3lst December, 
1904 : 


sash Gadeceassiv achedabes cuoaeeveaPaseeentouy ed scumanasaee sess dake armuayetaseseaseed? 168,745 

Area granted for public purposes, less resumptions, 1862-1904 237,233 
Homestead grants issued to 31st December, 1904.............006 la esvenessceseee os 662,833 
Total area alienated to 3lst December, 1904......... 29, 968,317 


Area in process of alienation under system of deterred eee standing 
good on 31st December, 1904 ...........ccecceeeeeeeeeseeeeteceeeresceesee cee teneeeees 18,100,517 


Area in process of alienation under system of homestead selection, including 
area of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted into 
homestead selections ..............cccccceeseeeeeeeceesecenesecaneveeeeesssaeeee seeeee 1,195,970 


Total alienated or in process of alienation ..........:.006 vee 49,264,804 
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It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years are incom- 
plete upon this point. ; 

The following statement shows the amount paid for lands purchased 
from the State from the year 1821 to the end of June, 1905 :— 


Period. Amount received, 
£ 

1821-1861 3,785, 002 
1862-1871 ... ve 2,359,548 
1872-1881 17,015,358 
1882-1891 ... 13,917,457 
1892-1901*... 11,995,452 
*1902-1905* 2,987,213 
Total received... 52,060,030 
Less refunds ............06. 1,547,325 
Net amount received ...£ 50,512,705 


* To 30th June. 


This sum includes £24,090,889 paid on account of conditional pur- 
chases. The amount outstanding on conditional purchases at the end of 
1904 was £8,310,968, making the total amount paid and owing on all 
lands sold £58,823,673. 

The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of 1904 
comprised 123,389,338 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Act) and was subdivided as follows :— 


Acres, 

Pastoral Leases ........ dish Radicals dotey wevbebabiedee ee chee 9,191,101 
Leases to outgoing Pastoral Lessees ............... 135,225 
Occupation Licenses ............:ccccccssceeeeecenerenes 17,170,743 
Conditional Leases...............ccececerenseceeeeeeeceee 14,252,412 
Homestead Leases .............ccccceseeeeeesneeeeeeeeees 4,039,272 
Annual Leases.........c.ccce cereecsceeceeesecesenenseeees 6,229,923 
Settlement Leases ............cc:cccencececeecseneeeeees 4,399,579 
Improvement Leases.......0....ccccceseseceeeeeeeeneees 6,196,133 
Western Lands Leases ..........::secsecceeeseeseeevees 58, 684,786 
Other: Leases: oi. ces seen dk lie eke ots es tapidennee 2,966,088 
Leases under the Mining Act ..............cceeeeeees 124,076 

Totals. css case ietage lease eas 123,389,338 


The total available area of the State is 195,882,150 acres, and deduct- 
ing the area sold and otherwise alienated, 49,264,804 acres, and the area 
leased, 123,389,338 acres, making a total of 172,654,142 acres,. there 
remained a balance of 23,228,008 acres, representing the area of country 
neither alienated nor leased, including roads, unoccupied reserves, and 
land unsuitable for settlement. : 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


In 1895 attention was again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed estates in the 
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hands of a very Jimited number of proprietors, backed up by the great 
financial institutions of the country. Although it may be said in defence 
of the policy pursued by this class of landowners, that in many cases it. 
was forced upon them by the defective nature of legislation, which failed. 
to discriminate between the very different interests of the pastoralists. 
and the agricultural settlers, it must nevertheless have been patent. to. 
everybody that the rate at which these immense alienations of the public 
estate were being carried on threatened in a very short period of time to 
place formidable obstacles in the path of healthy settlement. The Acts 
mentioned have now, however, been superseded by the Crown Lands Act 
of 1895, which came into operation on the lst June of that year. As has. 
already been shown, many radical changes in land legislation have been 
effected by this Act ; but it must be borne-in mind that immediate remedial 
action can only be taken in connection with that portion of the Crown 
lands which has not yet been alienated or leased to Crown tenants for a. 
definite period of years. Leases granted under certain conditions, such 
as those attached to conditional leases, which carry with them the right 
of purchase at any time during their currency, may be considered to be 
in effect a form of alienation, as but a comparatively small portion of 
these areas is ever likely to return to the public estate. Lands under 
homestead leases in the Western Division not brought under the Western 
Lands Act, scrub lands, snow-covered areas, inferior lands, settlement. 
lease, improvement lease, leases to outgoing pastoral lessees, leased for 
long periods of fixed tenure, as well as leases under the Western Lands. 
Act for long terms, form another category of lands upon which past. 
legislation lays a prescriptive claim. The area which can be beneficially 
affected by the Act of 1895 is, therefore, limited to the area which is. 
unalienated, or for which contracts have not been entered into, further 
reduced by the excision of reserves for public purposes, for gold-fields and 
other forms of mining enterprise, and for railways and other purposes. 
At the close of 1904 there were 29,968,317 acres absolutely alienated, for 
which deeds had issued ; 18,100, 517 acres conditionally sold, the conditions: 
of purchase not being complete ; 1,195,970 acres alienated and in process. 
of alienation under the system of homestead selection, subject to the pay-: 
ment of rent in perpetuity; and 14,252,412 acres leased with the right 
to purchase; in all, 63,517,216 acres which have been placed entirely 
beyond the scope of present or future legislation. 


The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 
renewal, which no legislation can effect until the expiration of the fixed 
period of the tenure, are given below: 


Acres. 

Pastoral Leases, Western Divaaion: not brought under Western 

Vand s Acts ossiev deve Peavdncda eta cau oe teeage dc eigenen yas beeuneanes Sonate 9,191,10T 
Leases to Outgoing Pastoral Lessees, Central Division 135,225: 
Homestead Leases (not brought under Western Lands Act) for 28 

VOAIS 606 < vaiclevtnawn dens cavavnasetendndved sheds akssdautasassiarsatesusennnedereus 4,039,272 
Scrub Leases for 21 years, with right of renewal for a further 

period Of "7: years.’ j.ucoecysace wees voivoenneveteessenetagene ds ode inet genmed 2,010,867 
Snow Leases for 7 years, with right of renewal for a further 

period Of B2years. ices iississeansesncasdescteder ere secasdancesnseveesariecs 49,822 
Leases of inferior lands, etc., for 20 years, with right of renewal 

for a further period of 8 years...........cccceeeseeeeeens ee sneen teen tenes 243,230 . 
Leases under Western Lands Act, current to 1943 ...............ceee 44,411,845 
Settlement Leases for 40 years ........cccicccseeceecee cee eee ee enenst ae eeetees 4,399,579 
Improvement Leases for 28 years .........cccceccenceeesteeeeeeeeneseeeen ees 6,196, 133 
Other Leases ives sciresvorieesscsecs cbs acutceeuece ceca giasees viagiesbecdd esas 786,245 


TOtAl 35 ciswencay caahawee savers sieag cold oe sgaescisedeavenddveiecasedes 71,463,319 
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The entire area affected by contracts existing at the end of 1904, 
amounted, therefore, to 134,980,535 acres, and these figures show how 
greatly the extent of territory to which remedial legislation is applicable 
has diminished. Of the balance, amounting to 60,901,615 acres, a large 
portion comprises reserves of various kinds; and if allowance be made 
for mountainous-and other sterile lands, it will probably be found that the 
area suitable for occupation which the State has to offer to intending 
settlers is somewhere about 45,000,000 acres. 


The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 


lease at various periods from 1861 to 1884, and annually since the last- 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table :— 


Area Alienated for Area. cond Henny Area, Conditionally Area 
At end of'year. which deeds have standin Seed on Leased on under Homestead! 
issued. Met December 31st December. Selection. 
acres, acres, 
TBE < ol) FAAS BIB | te cec Gales 
1871 8,630,604 2,280,000 
1881 22,406,746 12,886;879 
1884 22,779,733 16,004,689 
1885 | 22,872,366 16,464,586 1,900,800 
1886 22°991,208 16,956,912 °3'955,200 
1887 | ~—- 23,106,700 17,202, 286 4,802,560 
1888 23,259,048 17,449,042 6,121,600 
1889 23,442,013 ~ 17;907,431 6,928; 804 
1890 23,615,720 19,035,515 9,903,949 
1891 23,775,410 19,793,321 11,234,131 
1892 23,937,392 20,102,896 14,370,803 
1893 24,138,576 20;201,790 12,707,423 
1894 24,358,717 20,304;0384 12,870,191 
1895 24,566,945 20,253,489 12,953,203 
1896 24,712,939 20,198,630 13,260,052 
1897 24,853,074 20,924’ 892 13,150,749 
1898 25, 081,572 20, 243,738 43,138,444 1,063,280° 
1899 25,374,603 20,212. 508 13,354,733 1,269,466: 
1900 25,856,698 | 20,130,259 13,578,035 1,4)6, 025, 
1901 26,408,169 20,044,708 13,980,942 1,550,985 
1902 - 27,464, 199 19,369,027 14,339,481 1,673,966 
1903 28,292,915 18,823,660 14,750,348 1,734,949 
1904 29,968,317 18,100,517 14.252, 412 1,195,970 


As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 
virtually alienated, seeing that the holder has the right. of converting 
his lease into a freehold at any time during its currency. 


Errecrs or LAND LEGISLATION. 


The lands specially referred to in the following examination are those 
included in rural holdings over 1 acre in extent, from which the agri- 
cultural and pastoral production of the country is obtained, municipal 
areas being dealt with separately, as regards extent and revenue, in 
another part of this volume. In the preceding pages an account has been 
given of the old methods of land alienation, and of the various Acts of 
Parliament which now regulate the division of the public estate among 
the settlers. The object of the examination which follows is to show. what 
have. been the effects of past and present legislation upon the settlement 
of the territory. 

When the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 was in progress, it was contended that the Orders-in- 
Council then in force favoured the occupation of the country lands by the 
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wealthier classes, and the principles of free selection before survey and 
of deferred payments were introduced in the new legislation, with the 
object of facilitating the settlement of an agricultural population side by 
side with the great pastoral tenants of the Crown. The statistical records 
for the year 1861 show that at the close of that year, and just before the 
new legislation had come into force, there were already 21,175 holders 
of rural lands, of whom 17,654 were located in the old settled districts, 
comprising twenty counties, grouped around three principal centres—the 
metropolis and the county of Cumberland, the Hunter River Valley, and 
that portion of the central tableland of which Goulburn, Bathurst, and 
Mudgee were the first towns; while the remaining 3,521 settlers were 
scattered over the pastoral districts. The figures showing the area held 
by these settlers do not discriminate between the land alienated and that 
occupied under lease from the Crown; but they show that in the old 
settled districts there were some 254,347 acres under cultivation—or an 
average of 14 acres per holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock; 
whilst in the pastoral districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 
54,716,463 acres were occupied for grazing; so that, at that time, 
63,536,458 acres, representing about one-third of the territory of the 
State, were already in the occupation of the settlers. 

In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861 in the interests 
of colonists of small means, certain provisions were retained which 
secured the interests accrued to the pastoralists under former legislation, 
of which they availed themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
sales of country lands at the upset price of 20s. per acre, of unconditional 
selections of lots not bid for at auction, of purchases made in virtue of 
improvements, and of the right of pre-emption to certain lands under the 
old Acts of Council, the accumulation of immense estates was greatly 
facilitated. The sales of lands subject to conditions of residence and 
improvements, though ostensibly made to foster the settlement of a 
numerous class of small farmers, were also availed of in the interests of 
station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred in great numbers 
immediately upon completion of the conditions of residence and improve- 
ments required under the Act. The evils resulting from the antagonistic 
interests of these two classes of settlers were partly checked by the 
amended law of 1884, which put a stop to the wholesale alienation of land 
by auction, unconditional selection after auction, and sales in virtue of 
pre-emptive rights. The clause relating to improvement purchases was 
also modified, and made applicable only to small areas in gold-fields which 
might be purchased by resident miners in virtue of certain improvemenis ; 
and the area offered at auction sales was restricted to a maximum of 
200,000 acres yearly; but conditional settlement was favoured by per- 
mitting the maximum area allowed to be taken up by free selectors to be 
considerably increased, the conditions of residence being increased to five 
years instead of three, and the fulfilment of the conditions of fencing and 
improvements rendered more stringent. 

These regulations, however, did not, in any sense, fulfil the expectation 
of the legislators in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that, when other means of increasing the area of individual 
estates failed, the traffic in transfers of conditionally-purchased lands, 
with increased areas, supplied the deficiency. The radical change intro- 
duced by the Land Act of 1895, necessitating continuous residence for a 
period of ten years in respect of original conditional purchases, and a 
further term of not less than five years in connection with additional 
purchases, has had the effect of considerably reducing the number of 
applications lodged. The following table shows the transactions under 
each class of conditional purchase since the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 
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1889, and 1895 have been in operation, and indicates very clearly that 
the speculative element is being largely eliminated :— 


Non-residential 


Original Conditional Conditional Total. 


Additional Conditional 


ch: 5 5 
Year. Purchases. Purchases. Purchases, 
No, Area. | No. Area. No, Area. No. Area. 
| 
acres, acres. acres. acres. 


1885 | 2,436 | 773,461 | 2,639} 344,084] 302] 47,807 | 5,377] 1,165,352 
1886 |.2,738 | 589,230 | 2,987] 330,280} 355| 43,687 | 6,080| 963,197 
1887 | 2,369 | 538,080 | 2,196 | 239,597 | 204] 22,327 | 4,769) 793,004. 
1888 | 2,705 | 587,869 | 2,356] 249,503 | 303 27,827 |5,364| 865,199. 
1889 | 3,043] 572,802 | 2,856 | 300,532 | 306 | 29,826 | 6,205] 903,160. 
1890 | 3,797 | 1,004,421 | 4,477 | 678,764 | 252 | 30,392 | 8,526 | 1,713,577 
1891 ; 3,068] 778,348 ; 2,920 | 506,034; 165 | 18,712 | 6,153 | 1,303,094. 
1892 | 2,134 | 495,456 | 2.145 | 380,059 | 117 | 10,884 | 4,396] 816,399- 
1893 | 1,932] 308,696 | 1,398] 219,835 | 63| 5,274 | 3,393] 533,805 
1894 | 1,462) 201,420 | 1,099 | 208663} 56) 4,272 |2,617| 414,355 
1895 959] 141,858) 773] 110,320] 19| 1,253 |1,751| 253,431 
1896 765 | 104,677} 492| 93,025| 22/ 1,748 | 1,279] 199,450 
1897 769! 101,082] 513! 138,810) 241 1,897 |1,306! 241,789- 
1898 844 103,951 | 725 192,183] 22| 2,003 |1,591| 298,137 
1899 941} 120,798 | 788 177,914| 44) 4,403 | 1,770! 303,113 
1900 | 1,100 | | 144,241 | 1,122} 288,177] 31 2,698 |2,253| 435,116 
1901 | 1,036) 145,990 | 1,216 | 401,625 | 25] 2.283 |2,277| 549,898 
1902 | 1,048] 128,649 | 1,231 | 267,006 | 61] 5,055 |2,340| 400,710 
1903 980} 117,538 | 1,073) 209,122 | 60] 6,237 |2,113} 332,897 
1904 | 1,132 | 161,127] 1,760! 363,491 | 30] 3,484 | 2,922 528,102 


The experience of the past ten years goes to show that the new features. 
introduced by the Land Act of 1895 are meeting with considerable favour 
at the hands of those desirous of acquiring a holding for themselves, 
notwithstanding the fact that the residence involved is continuous and 
for a lengthy period. The following table indicates the operations in 
respect of homestead selections and settlement leases for the period since- 
their inception :-— 


Homestead Selections. Settlement Leases. 


1 
Year. 
No. Area. No. Area. 
acres. acres. 
1895 202 62,576 75 206,913 
1896 1,187 362,874 314 1,012,389 
1897 896 367,291 326 902,390: 
1898 |. 1,081 461,646 531 1,447,080 
1899 833 329,128 413 1,138,726: 
1900 609 260,568 189 480,846 
1901 524 203,309 289 866,151 
1902 387 145,836 109 - 871,726 
1903 : 240 96,715 105 352,707 
1904 * 1,040 618,675 494 1,214,993 


The principal element which contributed to the aggregation of. great 
landed estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which were 
measured in vast areas upon the application of the run-holders,. who 
bought them up generally at the upset price—at first a minimum of £1 
per acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods. by which fends have 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural. settlement. 
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Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from. the year 1862 to 
1904 inclusive are given hereunder :— 


Year. Lots. Total, Area, . Amount realised, oe oe 
No. acres, £. £s. da. 
1862 532° 29,729 33,208 1,2:.4 
1863 765 15,392 18,163 13 7 
1864. 542 31,393. 35,549 12 0 
3866 | 1,289: ~ 63,303... 71,532 1 2:7 
2866.. 801: 65,799" 68,197 10 9 
1867 ~ 806)" 70,701 75,432 114 
1868 729° 50,636 52,169 107 
‘1869 1,236. ~ 93,428 96,364 108 
A870 797 51,722 54,010 1 011 
1871 1,034 49,303 50,270 10 5 
1872 ; 697 61,073 61,505 10 2 
1873 : 2,274 : 274,581 278,110 10 3 
“1874 4,064 — 580,753 596,785 1 0-6 
1875 6,658 b 978,377 | 992,786 10 3 
A876 8,040. _ 1,685,645 1,707,323 10 3 
877° 8,380 . 1,829,607 1,838,457 1041 
4878 : 4,564. 861,049 1,071,486 1 410 
A879 _ 2,012 353,372 . 447,557 15 4 
4880 2,082 346,679 419,523 142 
1881 : 2,691 523,657 616,309 1 3 6 
1882 2,474 508,547 630,494 15 0 
1883 226. 7 25,826 . 41,268 111 2 
1884 ' 397° 38,215 72,412 117 11 
1885 51 1,654 5,513 3 510 
1886 793 58,088 100,627 114 8 
1887 1,124 103,748 . 158,747 110 7 
1888 1,781 100,128 230,294 2°'6 2 
1889 482 18,430 "+ 42,389. 2° 6 3 
1890 686 66,160. 118,795 114 5 
1891 : 703 44,348 89,139 2.1 8. 
1892 896 80,062 148,115 117 0 
1893 1,019 91,964 175,115 118 1 
1894. 699. ; 42,973 86,125 z2 01 
1895 485 19,990 57,008: 2°2 3 
1896 325 11,214 25,751 - 2 611 
1897 423 21,821 : 37,717 114 6 
1898- 651 50,546 85,540 - 1 13 10 
1899. 399. 37,855 57,367 110 3 
1900 745 74, 504 109,692 19 5 
1901 516 46,173 73,870 111 11 
1902 559 46,763 , 77,378 113 1 
1903 °° 582. 38,211 68,088 115 7 
1904 868 50, 309: 82,767 it 12 11 
Total ..... Yidites 66,877 9,588, 728: 11,153,946 1 3 3 


These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter did 
not begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of the 
legislation of 1861 were felt in an acute form ; but during the ten 
years that followed, this process of defence was applied: in a wholesale 
manner by the pastoral tenants to. save their possessions from encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was modified 
by: the legislation of 1884, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now being to obtain revenue by the sale of select parcels of land at a 
higher. average price and in much smaller average areas. Since the year 
mentioned, this system of alienation’ has ceased to be of use. in con- 
solidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of. Crown 
lands; that:of-indiscriminate selection at the upset. price of lots not bid 
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for at auction also. disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. The 
following table shows the results of this.system-of purchase during «the 
period 1862 to 1883, when it was in operation :— 


Year. | Lots.- | Lick arbi Year. Lots. Seer 
‘No. . acres, No. acres. 
1862 477 22,347 1874 1,112 98,850 
1863 362 17,384 1875 1,343 101,718 
1864 248 |: 12,388 187 1,126 95,681 
1865 o51 |. 19,582 «| «1877 1,364 158;844 
1866 332 16,413 1878 893 122,812 
1867 270 15,803 1879 | eee 
1868. 283 | 18,589. "1880 182 39,408. 
1869 BMS 39,085 | 1881 1,605 328,203. 
1870 367 2 23,375 | 1882: 2,240 353,093 
1871 340 23,700 || 1883 209 31,381 
1872 929 83,733 eos Slane 
Total ......... 15,750 | 1,716,976 © 
1873 1,272 101,587 


From a comparison of the above figures with those shown in the 
preceding table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 this. 
form of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
direct purchases at auction. 


The lands claimed in virtue of a pre-emptive right, a form of aliena- 
tion which was also abolished by the Crown Lands Act of 1884, added 


the following quota.to the areas bought in- the interests of the 
pastoralists :— 


Year. Lots, Total Area sold. | Year, Lots. Total. Area sold. 
Hl 
No acres | No acres. 
1862 117 30,619 iF 1874 |) eee. vageevenst 
1863 217 58,032 i W875 |i stewie | ¢ aes 
1864 47 13,128 Ya 1876 780 189,664 
1865 75. 23,459 i 1877 367 81,193 
1866 76. 25,616 j 1878 15 4,063 
1867 78 30,039 i 1879 25 6,033 
1868 139 52,260 il 1880 30 6,912 
1869. 18 , 7,617 . tex 1881 35 7,461 
1870. 9 3,718 . |, . 1882 29 5,183 
1871 21 8,623 | 1883 23 2,338 
1872 9 3,379 ee 
1873 4 1,488 | Total...... 2,114 560,825 


An examination of the figures in the tables just given shows that 
during the ten years from 1873 to 1882 the area. alienated, principally 
with the object of eonsolidating pastoral properties, and of securing 
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them against the operations of conditional purchasers, amounted to 
11,189,082 acres, made up as follows :— 


By Auction Sale: Unconditionally | Improved Lots ‘ b 
Year. (countey Lots). i Pp ganenelaettg foun ption. Total. 
acres. acres. i acres. acres. acres, 

1873 274,581 - 101,587 10,587 1,488 388,243 
1874 580,753 98,850 20,546 | wee 700,149 
1875 978,377 101,718 49,852 6 issue 1,129,947 
1876 1,685, 650 95,681 86,099 | 189,664 2,057,094 
1877 1,829,613 158, 844 159,848 | 81,193 2,229,498 
1878 861,049 122,812 224,841 4,063 1,212,765 . 
1879 353372 | oe 121,062 6,033 480,467 
1880 346,679 39,408 237,646 6,912 630,645 
1881 523,657 328,203 474,099 7,461 1,333,420 
1882 503,547 353,093 165,031 5,183 1,026, 854 

Total...... 7,937,278 | 1,400,196 | 1,549,611 301,997 | 11,189,082 


The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check 
when the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, ceased to operate, as 
the transfer-ef conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual 
absorption of a very large number of selections, principally in the 
Central and Western Divisions. 

_ A comparison of the areas dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast the original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are dispossessing 
themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exhibit a 
tendency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examination of 
the table reveals the fact that since 1882 there have been 44,352,613 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 18,481,880 acres 
applied for—a difference of 25,870,733 acres, which have to a very large 


extent gone to increase the large estates, distinctly to the detriment 
of healthy settlement :— 


—_—_—_—_—— ee 


Selections, Transfers. 
Year. { 
Number, : Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1882 14,607 2,392,220 8,665 2,134,319 
1883 10,725 1,621,948 6,213 1,508,583 
1884 10,657 1,453,937 6,017 1,525,456 
1885 5,377 1,165,352 9,079 2,286,730 
1886 6,080 963, 197 7,154 1,861,877 
1887 4,769 793,004 7,440 2,159,429 
1888 5,364 865, 199 10,469 3,096,051 
1889 6,205 903, 160 14,395 2,327,562 
1890 8,526 1,713,577 13,392 1,863,508 
1891 6,153 1,303,094 16,727 2,333,808 
1892 4,396 816,399 14,017 2,060,130 
1893 3,393 533,805 12,581 1,825,097 
1894 2,617 414,355 11,235 1,617,263 
1895 1,751 253,431 11,517 1,785,011 
1896 1,279 199,450 11,264 1,777,783 
1897 1,306 241,789 11,896 1,875,059 
1898 1,591 298, 138 11,457 1,972,209 
1899 1,770 mea 11,062 1,686,002 
1900 2,253 435,116 12,874 1,881,021 
1901 2,277 549,898 13,877 2,011,148 
1902 2,340 400,710 11,384 1,649,637 
1903 2,113 332,886 11,706 1,651,176 
1904 2,922 528,102 10,228 1,463,754 
Total wo... 108,471 18,481,880 254,649 44,352,613 
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It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage, and therefore it is not possible to 
ascertain the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors; but 
if to the area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent 
of land transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 
22,830,261 acres out of the total area alienated are now contained in 722 
holdings, giving to each one an average domain of 31,621 acres, is 
easily accounted for. ‘The number of holdings, however, does not 
represent the number of owners interested, as in not a few cases these 
large estates are held in partnership by three or four persons, or by 
companies and financial corporations. 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


Excuiupine from consideration land held by the tenants of the Crown, 
there were in the State of New South Wales, at the end of March, 1905, 
75,672 holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent. Twenty-four years pre- 
viously the number of such holdings was 39,992. The number has increased 
during the period by over 89 per cent., while the area comprised in the 
holdings advanced from 24,193,318 acres to 48,081,314 acres, the increase 
representing over 98 per cent. The average area of alienated holdings 
gradually rose from 753 acres in 1882 to 770 acres in 1883; between 1884 
and 1892 this average increased very little, while in 1893, the figures 
exhibit a downward movement, falling to 635 acres in 1905. This decline 
in the average area is due to the increase in the number of small holdings, 
the advance in this respect having been pronounced since 1872. The 
following table shows the annual average for the last twenty-four years :— 


Year ended Average size of i Year ended Average size of 
31st March. Holding. 31st March. Holding. 
acres acres, 
1882 753 | 1894 748 
1883 770 1€95 707 
1884 770 1896 699 
1885 762 1897 688 
1886 778 1898 666 
1887 780 1899 664 
1888 778 1900 662 
1889 795 : 1901 663 
1890 787 1902 658 
1891 780 1903 654 
1892 784 1904 641 
1893 750 1905 635 
] 


The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in different classes at 
various terms of the period named :— 


Year ended 31st March. 


Area. { 
1880. 1885. 1890. 1895. 1900. 1905. 
} 
No. No. No. No. | No. No... 
Under 16 acres 2.2.0.0... eee 4,974 | 5,409 | 7,290 | 12,301 | 16,631 | 20,584 
16 to 200 acres ss 21,302 | 20,998 | 22,048 | 25,707 | 28,971 | 30,261 
201 to 400 acres oo... ee 6,199 | 6,363} 6,774 | 8,299 8,780 | 9,582 
401 to 1,000 acres oo... 4,964 | 6,497 | 6,849) 7,569 | 8,132 9,011 
1,001 to 2,000 acres | 1,212! 1,886 | 2,191 | 2,475 | 92,798) 3,16T 
2,001 to 10,000 acres ..... a 940 1,413 3,910 | 2,013 2,162 2,351 
10,001 acres and upwards ......... 327 513 658 | 656 694 722 
Total, <i. .dsisse Madisaianedeets 39,918 | 43,079 | 49,720 | 59,020 | 68,098 | 75,672 


The holdings under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and the 
large increase in their number is what would naturally be expected from 
the growing demand for their produce by a large urban population. The 
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least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number of 
holdings of moderate size does not greatly increase. In 1880 the holdings 
having an area of from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, while in 1905, 
they numbered 39,843, showing an advance of only 45 per cent. On the 
other hand, the larger holdings have increased at more than twice 
that rate; for the year ended 81st March, 1905, there were 15,245 
holdings of 401 acres and upwards in extent, compared with 7,443 in 
1880, or an increase of 105 per cent. during this short period. The area 
of holdings, as returned by occupiers, in quinquennial periods sinee 
1880 is given below :— 


Year ended 31st March. Total Area of Holdings. 


acres. 
22,721,603 
32, 843,317 
37,497,889 
41,736,073 
45,086,209 
48,081,314 


The area of unenclosed land in 1880 amounted to rather more than 
one-fifth of the total extent of the holdings; but in the beginning of 1905 
the area unenclosed was only 1,545,181 acres, being but 3 per cent, of 
the total area occupied. This result is due partly to the operation of 
legislation, and partly to the saving of labour which fencing enables 
occupiers to effect. 

For the purpose of an examination of the statistics showing the present 
state of the settlement of alienated land in New South Wales, it is found 
convenient to extend the inquiry successively to the various parts of the 
State in the order in which they were opened up, following the march of 
settlement in each of the zones into which the country may be geographi- 
cally divided, viz., the coast, the tableland, the western slope of the Great: 
Dividing Range, the western plains, Riverina, and the Western Division. 
Kach zone, having its own special character, offers to the settler different 
natural resources according to its climatic conditions. Proceeding from 
the metropolis as a centre, settlement extended first along the coast, then to: 
the central and more readily accessible parts of the tableland, following 
afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards the southern 
and western parts of the State; thence to the great plains of the west, 
spreading slowly across the River Darling to the confines of the territory. 
Nature assisted by legislation contributed to the shaping of settlement 
into its present form—the natural course of events, however, being at 
times interrupted by sudden rushes of population to points scattered 
over the surface of the country, even to its remotest extremities. From 
the tables which follow it will be seen that the holdings are distributed 
into series of various areas, comprising six distinct classes of holders of 
‘alienated land, viz:—(1) Persons who occupy their own freeholds; 
(2) persons occupying holdings which they rent from the frecholders ; 
(3) owners of land who rent from other private owners lands which they 
work in addition to their own freeholds; (4) persons who, in addition to 
their freehold, rent from the Crown areas which are generally devoted ‘to 
the depasturing of stock; (5) persons who, in addition to renting from 
‘private owners are also Crown tenants; and (6) persons who, in addition 
to working their freehold, are both Crown and private tenants. In some 
districts the system of working on shares is to a certain extent in vogue; 
the owner finding the land and capital to work the farms, and ‘the other 
party the labour. This system has not yet attained sufficient importance 
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to warrant a special record of the particulars regarding the land worked 
under it, for out of a total area of 2,501,856 acres under cultivation on 
alienated holdings, only 340,015 acres are tilled on the share system, 
165,993 acres of which are situated within the Riverina division. 


METROPOLITAN DistTRICT. 


That part of the county of Cumberland which embraces the area of the 
metropolis and its suburbs is outside the limits of this examination, as it 
is not intended to inquire into the present condition of urban settlement ; 
but it may be stated, nevertheless, that as regards the subdivisions and the 
distribution of landed property in the city and suburbs of Sydney there 
is now little difference between this and much older communities. The 
figures given below refer only to rural settlement in the remaining portion 
of this country, where the first attempts to colonise were made :— 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
| sg a 
3j\s Soa 
FHEEEL 
Police Districts 3 ze}|5s aoe ; 
of the 3 on ae |38, 3 
County of Cumberland. 3 $3 2 £)25 z 2 
g . 
g | 2 [Be las | Bee a ee 
2 | 3 | 25] 28 | S32 2 2 a 
2) — |BE/E*|gee/ 21 2 | € | 3 
i & |g }e | se) a es a a 
No No. No. | No. No No. acres. acres. acres, 
Metropolitan ..........00.2.05. 2,766 | 1,678 115 5 eae 4,564 | 44,873 | 28,717 73,590 
Ryde .......... ..| 1,216 155 44 o- wee. [1,415 | 27,805 2,768 30,573 
Parramatta ..... | 1,399 274 84 1 eee 1,758 | 49,739 | 18,053 67,792 
Liverpool ..... .. .| 924 200 46 oe eee 1,170 | 43,732 | 18,960 62,692 
Camden (part of) 75 43 26 or wires 144 ) 19,939 | 15,942 35,881 
Campbelltown . «.| 252 93 34 Se 1 380 | 30,392 | 22,676 53,068 
Wollongong (part of)..... wee} 102 26 13 2 1 144 | 10,946] 9,565 | 13,512 
Windsor (partof) .......0..006- 600 | 196 56 3 1 856 | 54,837 | 15,197 | 70,084 
Penrith (part Of)....-...eeeeeees 769 255 90 oa osee 1,114 | 58,711 | 59,426 | 118,137 
Totals iis eee besaveee ces 8,103 | 2,920 | 508) 11 3 |11,545 |840,974 |184,304 | 525,278 


In this part.of New South Wales, outside towns and purely suburban 
areas, 525,278 acres are alienated in holdings ranging from 1 acre up- 
wards. Of this area, 340,974 acres; or 64°91 per cent., are in the 
occupancy of the owners‘ of the land; whilst 184,304 acres or 35°09 per 
cent. are leased to tenant occupiers. There are 8,103 persons occupying 
their own freeholds, 2,920 tenants of private land, 508 persons who both 
own and rent from private persons portions of their holdings, 11 owners 
of freehold with Crown lands attached, and 3 owners of freehold who are 
also tenants of the Crown and private persons. The area of. alienated 
land enclosed in the district is 449,659 acres, and unenclosed 75,619 
acres. The area in cultivation is 45,224 acres. Persons working their 
own land cultivate 34,016 acres, and occupiers of private rented land, 
11,208 acres. 

From the number of rural land-holders in this district it is evident that 
the average area held by each cannot be very large. In the Police District 
of Camden it reaches 249 acres; in Campbelltown Police District, 139 
acres; in Penrith, 106 acres; and in Wollongong, 94 acres. In Windsor 
and in Liverpool the average is 82 and 54 acres respectively; in Parra- 
matta, 39; while for Ryde it is only 22, and for the Metropolitan Police 


District only 16. The average area for the whole division is 46 acres per 
holding. 
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‘The holdings in this division may be classified as follows: — 


| - Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 


Size of Holdings. Sais Heoporeon Proportion 

, Total. Total Area Total. to Area of 

alienated Holdings. 

in District. 

: No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent. 
1 to 30 acres ooo... ceeceeceece eens 9,055 68, 682 13°07 17,084 24°89 
31 to 400 acres ... oe 2,275 213,192 40°59 23,222 10°89 
401 to 1,000 acres.......... a 145 93, 337 17°77 2,160 2:29 
1,001 acres and upwards........ 70 | 150,067 28°57 2,758 1°84 
Total veseeesse-censse neds 11,545 525,278 100-00 45,224 8°61 


There are 40 lessees of Crown lands occupying an area of 4,667 acres, 
261 acres being held under conditional lease and 4,406 acres under other 
forms of tenure. The area enclosed is 2,368 acres, and unenclosed 2,299 
acres; and there are only 42 acres in cultivation. -The total area of 
alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 529,945 acres.”"Deducting the 
area cultivated—45,266 acres—it will be seen that ‘the area used for 
grazing, dairying, and-other purposes is 484,679 acres. 

The total area of the district is 1,006,720 acres, The figures regarding 
alienation given above do not include holdings under 1 acre, and as this 
division includes the metropolitan district, an addition of rather more 
than 200,000 acres must be made to the alienated area on this account, 
thus bringing the occupied area up to 730,000 acres. 


Hunter aND MANNING. 


From the county of Cumberland settlement advanced westward, and 
after the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had been 
occupied and covered with prosperous farms, the lower portion of the 
valley of the river Hunter, abounding with natural resources, mineral as 
well as agricultural, soon attracted settlers, and at the present time more 
population is concentrated in this district than in any other part of New 
South Wales outside the metropolitan area. Settlement gradually 
extended to the whole of the watershed of the Hunter and Manning Rivers, 
and for the purposes of this chapter, the results relating to the counties 
comprised within that area are presented in conjunction. The following 
table shows the actual state of rural settlement therein :— 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
jf[s 2 (Be. | 
Z3|2 |e \ee¢ 
ae] ./ $6 |s .6 
Go) kG | FS jade 
3 Ba |S 2 | 23 less 
Counties. 2 |22)89), 22 lseé Private 
8 | 82 | FS | $3 Se S| Total. | Freehold.| Rented, | Total. 
Ss fs BE) oe |g (2,0 
3S 2 a) oa! of mes, 
4 s |2>/sE | es RS Ss 
$ 2 EE| Ss | 22 PE 
h m a Ey no nD \e™ a 
& a] a ad |& 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. acres, acres. acres. 
Macquarie .............. 1,018 622 149 177 13 31 2,010 278,623 | 110,295 388,918 
Gloucester ...........0068 846 295 108 295 | 14 38 1,596 657,758 | 108,404 766,162 
Northumberland 287 50 7 13 3,730 384,591 | 190,725 575,316 
Hawes..... 108 2 él, 115 123,765 752 124,517 
Durham . 184 214 6 29 1,854 600,444 | 189,694 880,138 
Hunter . 27 45 | 3 9 290 126,250 41,430 167,680 
Brisbane... 66 204 | 5 32 901 807,933 95,728 903,656 
Total ...........005 5,392 | 2,987 | 821 | 1,093 | 50 | 153 | 10,496 | 3,069,364 | 737,023 | 3,806,387 
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This division contains a total area. of 10,316,520. acres, of which 
3,806,387 acres, or 36°90 per cent. are alienated among 10,496 land- 
holders, so that the average area:‘of holdings in this part of the State is 
362 acres. Of the area thus alienated, 3,069,364 acres, or 80°64 per cent. 
are in the occupancy of the owners of the land; and 737,023 acres, or 19°36 
per cent. are occupied by private tenants. The proportion of land held 
by freeholders is considerable, ranging from 99°40 per cent. in Hawes to 
66°85 per cent. in Northumberland. It will be seen on reference to the 
table that the proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is small com- 
pared with the total alienated area, only 19°36 per cent. being leasehold. 


The total number of occupiers is estimated at 10,496 for the whole 
district. Of these, 5,392 occupy their own freeholds; 2,987 are -private 
tenants; 821 rent various private areas in addition to their own land; 
1,093 occupy, together with their freeholds, a certain area of Crown lands 
on lease ; 50 occupy holdings, a portion of which consists of private rented 
lands, and the other portion of Crown land; and 153 stand in the position 
of being the possessors of freehold, with both private rented lands and 
Crown lands attached. As before stated, the average area of the holdings 
in this district is 362 acres, with a minimum of 154 acres in the County of 
Northumberland, and a maximum of. 1,083. acres in that of Hawes, while 
Brisbane has 1,003 acres; Hunter, 578 acres; Gloucester, 480 acres; and 
Durham, 474 acres per holding. The area of alienated land enclosed. is 
3,253,141 acres; and unenclosed, 553,246 acres. There are 98,565 acres 
in cultivation—62,855 acres of land occupied by the owners, and 35,710 
acres of:.private rented: land. The classification of the holdings in this 
division. will. be- found ‘in the following table. The average area of. the 
large estates in the last series is 26,908. acres: — 


Area of Holdings. Area under Cultivation. 


Size of Holdings. | folios earl Proportion | mau, P™portion to 
i alienated 7 ; 
| | in District. Holdings: 

No. acres. | percent, | acres. | per cent. . 
1 to 80 acres oo... eee cece eee eee 2,956 28,151 0°74 - 8,505. 3021 
31.to 400 acres: ..,.... eee vee 6,182 812,663 21°35 65,590 8:07 
401 to 1,000:acres......... cee 804 497,644 13°07 10,546 2°12 
1,001 to 10,000:acres . ....ceceesees 512° | 1,337,786.| 35-15 10,738 0-80 
10,001 acres and upwards.,......... 42 | 1,130,143 29°69 3,191 0:28 
Total vecscvestersvecsdascaves 10,496 | 3,806,387 | 100°00 98,565 2°59 


‘The area of Crown lands, occupied in this division is 1,911,759 acres, 
held by 1,428 lessees, 1 5296 of .whom have also alienated ‘land. Of this 
, area, 541,228 acres are held under conditional lease, 62,565 acres under 
settlement lease, and 1,307,966 acres under other forms of lease. The 
area. enclosed is 929,443 acres; and unenclosed, 982,316 acres. The area 
of Crown lands cultivated is only 379 acres. 


The area of alienated land in holdings over 1 acre in extent, and of 
Crown lands in occupation, is 5,718,146 acres; and, deducting from this 
the area cultivated—98,944 acres—there remains an area of 5,619,202 
acres used for grazing and dairying.. 
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SoutH Coast District. 


In the earlier portion of last century settlement took a southerly 
direction from the metropolis, and extended rapidly along the lower 
valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the best lands were 
alienated in grants of large areas to a few families. Later on, however, 
the nature of the country and a more intelligent apprehension of the 
‘principles which should guide settlement brought about the subdivision 
of these large estates into numerous and comparatively small holdings, 
which are at present cultivated by a fairly prosperous tenantry. This 
is especially the case in the county of Camden. The average area of 
estates in Auckland and Dampier, owing to their distance from the metro- 
polis, and perhaps also to the mountainous character of a considerable 
portion of the land within their boundaries, reaches 360 and 316 acres, 
respectively ; but as the metropolis is approached, the average area of the 
holdings decreases to 256 acres in St. Vincent and 168 acres in Camden, 
the average for the whole district being 228 acres per holding. 

‘In the South Coast district alienated rural lands are occupied in the 
manner illustrated in the following table :— 


Occupiers of — Area Alienated. 
i Bdje ad [ST 
{ Ss = at 
“|e | Fe (RSs 
Counties. ! ‘ 22 od =a Reet 
| 3S | So |2e2 | 838 See ! 
{ +* Ae} aS 5 oc i + 
& | 82/8 | 54 S33) cota. | Freehold] P52 | Total, 
i os or] Be | es (BE los ented. 
13 |g lee ld lee Ege 
| €) & |Se) 8b) 82 BEE 
m =I sa /28 |/52 ($248 | 
i a oe HO ES j 
1 
| <3 
; No. No. No | No. | No. | No. | No. | acres. acres. acres, 
\ 
Camden ............0 00s ; 1,948 | 1,391 481 60 16 23 | 3,919 ; 375,193 | 284,638 659,731: 
St. Vincent .........0.. 725 313 174 | 198 14 46 | 1,466 | 260,110 | 115,287 375,397 
Dampier ................ 333 127 64 104 } 7 18 658 : 168,414 38,422 206,836 
Auckland .............. | 520 228 105 | 140 9 23 | 1,025 282,928 85,950 368,878 
ee eee 
| caer ~~ ane 
Total ...........005 3,526 | 2,059 824 497 46 110 | 7,062 | 1,086,645 | 524,197 1,610,842 
| 


The area of alienated land is shown to be 1,610,842 acres, or 30°95 per 
cent. of the division—5,205,120 acres; the extent of land occupied by the 
proprietors themselves being 1,086,645 acres, or 67°46 per cent.; and of 
that leased to tenant occupiers, 524,197 acres, or 32°54 per cent., of the 
area alienated. There are altogether in these counties 3,526 occupiers 
_of their own freeholds, 2,059 tenants of private rented land, 824 persons 
occupying both their own and leased private lands, 497 occupiers of free- 
hold with Crown lands attached, 46 persons occupying private rented 
‘lands with Crown lands attached, and 110 persons whose holdings are 
partly their own, partly leased from private owners, and partly belonging 
to the Crown—a total of 7,062 occupiers. The area of alienated land 
‘enclosed is 1,501,367 acres, leaving 109,475 acres unenclosed. The area 
in cultivation is 47,806 acres, of which 30,177 ‘acres represent land 
occupied by the owners, and 17,629 acres land held under private tenancy. 
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The holdings in this division may be classified as shown in the following 
table. The average area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 
14,520 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Arca in Cultivation. 
im Alienated Proportion ; 

ae Holdings. | Total, _|*e,Fotel Area) otal, cgi 

| District. of Holdings. 

No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
1 to 80 acres ......cekseee cece eeeee 2,163 16,096 1:00 1,951 1212 
31 to 400 acres ....,.. ceves 3,954 610,985 37°93 29,850 4°89 
401 to 1,000 acres ......... ahs 713 431,580 26°79 10,714 2°49 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ...... w2% 227 479,580 29°77 4,401 0:92 
10,001 acres and upwards 5 72,601, 4°51 890 1-22 
Totals cis sssec0s0858 eateries 7,062 | 1,61u,842 | 100-00 47,806 2:97 


The area of Crown lands occupied is 829,224 acres, 100,121 acres being 
held under conditional lease, 13,816 acres under settlement lease, and 
715,287 acres under other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 279,316 
acres ; and unenclosed, 549,908 acres. The cultivated area is 856 acres— 
nearly all in the counties of Camden and Auckland. The total number 
of lessees is 794, of whom 141 occupy Crown lands only. 


The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 2,440,066 acres, 
and, deducting the 48,662 acres cultivated, there are 2,391,404 acres 
used for grazing, dairying, and other purposes. 


North Coast District. 


In the North Coast district the occupation of the country has extended 
rapidly of late years along the banks of the fine rivers which empty into 
the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding alienated holdings in this district 
will be found below :— 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
TS om st i /RD. 
g3/5 | 83 lead 
Ska) FS IBS 
. a (32/59/53 “3 
Counties, 3 oo | aS | 8a ieee 
= 32/33) Ba |ooe Private 
§ 2 | BS | BY |g Q| Total. | Freehold.) pontea. | Total. 
a mE lot | RE ISOS 2 
3 2 | 32) es eam 
a 3 Pe| as iat ts 
2 | £ fe) 25 | 58 Bee 
7 A&A |Aale | as ja ™ 
1 
No. No No. | No. | No. | No No acres. acres, acres, 
Rous PRS Rie ee 2,128 | 1,033; 190 | 135 10 16 | 3,512 555,291 | 146,209 701,500 
Richmond .............. 307 209 41 79 11 6 653 164,189 45,227 209,416 
Clarenve ................ 878 557 160 | 148 30 35 | 1,808 180,370 64,841 245,211 
Fitzroy .........000c005 329 67 15; 189 3 7 560 130,454 13,459 143,913 
Raleigh ................ 493, 185 26 108 9 4 825 81,617 23,594 105,211 
Dudley ................ 264 259 84 64 11 13 695 104,879 41,109 145,988 
Total.“ sicccceeecnccs 4,399 | 2,310! 516) 673 74 81 | 8,053 | 1,216,800 | 334,489 | 1,551,239 


Of all the districts of New South Wales, the North Coast counties 
exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as regards settlement. No- 
where has the. great object of the Act of 1861—to place an industrious 
farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. The total number 
of land-holders is 8,053, of whom only 2,310 are private tenants, and 74 
rent Crown lands in addition to lands owned by private persons; while 
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4,399 occupy their own freeholds, 516 work both their own land and 
additional areas rented from private owners, 673 occupy areas of Crown 
lands together with their freeholds, and 81 add to their own lands areas 
leased from private persons, and also from the State. The total area 
alienated in this rich part of the State amounts to 1,551,239 acres, or 
only 29°31 per cent. of the total extent of the division, which covers 
5,292,800 ‘acres; and the average area of holdings is 193 acres, ranging 
from 127 acres in Raleigh to 321 acres in Richmond. The proportion 
of leasehold lands to the area alienated is comparatively small, there being 
only 334,439 acres so held, or 21°56 per cent. of the total alienated area, 
whilst 1,216,800 acres, or 78°44 per cent., are in the occupancy of the 
owners of the land themselves. In the counties of Rous and Fitzroy the 
area leased by private persons forms only 20'84 and 9°35 per cent., 
respectively, of the area alienated; and the maximum is reached in 
Dudley, where 28°16 per cent. of the settled rural land is occupied by 
tenants. The area enclosed is 1,320,780 acres, or about 85'14 per cent. 
of the total; and the area unenclosed is about 230,459 acres. The extent 
of land in cultivation is 103,699 acres, of which 64,487 acres are culti- 
vated by the owners, and 39,212 acres by private tenants. 


_ The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 22,527 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Size $£ Holdings. Alienated : 
ize oldings Holdings. ‘Proportion to} Proparti 
Total Area pornion 
Total. alienated in Total. to Area of 
District. | Holdings. 
No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
L to 30 acres ...csecesseesscsesesee 1,515 12,262 | 0-79 4,510 | 36°78 
31 to 400 acres ........ccec sees ereee 5,892 817,507 52°70 85,970 10°52 
401 to 1,000 acres ........... seeeee 516 311,823 20°10 9,767 3°13 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 123 25) ,955 16°24 3,321 1°32 
\ 
10,001 acres and upwards,........ 7 157,692 | 10-17 131 0:08 
| es 
Total ......00055 cecseceee 8,053 | 1,551,239 | 100-00 103,699 6°69 


The area of Crown lands occupied is 2,495,942 acres, held by lessees 
to the number of 951, of whom 828 occupy Crown lands in conjunction 
with alienated holdings, and 123 occupy Crown lands only. The area 
under conditional lease is 173,123 acres; under settlement lease, 3,175 
acres; and under all other forms of lease, 2,319,644 acres. The extent 
of Crown lands enclosed is 803,192 acres, and unenclosed 1,692,750 acres. 
The area cultivated is 1,719 acres. 


‘he area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 4,047,181 
acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—105,418 acres—there 
remains an area of 3,941,763 acres used for grazing, dairying, and other 
purposes. 

rom the foregoing a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
state of rural settlement in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers, and 
in the country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Geographical features and climate are the main elements 
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in determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of administrative 
boundaries. In this part of the State the settlement of the public lands 
has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, which 
extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural valleys of 
the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed from the 
immense plains of the western district. 


NorrHern TABLELAND. 


In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders. and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority of 
the occupiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which operate 
botn in the south and in the centre of this great section of the State. It 
is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to create a class of 
independent settlers has been fairly successful, notwithstanding the fact 
that the number of actual occupiers is small compared with that of the 
individual selectors who, since the year 1861, have applied for conditional 


purchases. The following figures illustrate the state of settlement in the 
part of the country in question : — 


a = : - oe oe jabra atts Saag te —y 


Occupiers of — Area Alienated. 
5 ‘ PS gh 
a= | 33 |E 3 ~ a 
, |s2/S3\04 |EsS ; 
Counties, 3 |sSol/en Se SEE 3 
2 |33e/#8 28 |gsé r= 
; 5 oS | eR S49 Sake : 5 
rd BS | ER lod |S _/e el wd --4 
s g | aH | Se lessee 3 2 
it Ss |Se| $s Sccleeel gs 3 2 2 
2 | 2 | Be | ea eosgaa, = % z 3 
= a |f@e a 2s & =e (| & a 
a z 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | acres, | “acres. acres, 
Buller ...... : 52 Beas 104 1 2) 164 67,596 | 1,544 69,140 
Clive ... 296 32. 39) 212 1 3| 583: 172,030 | 4,248} 177,187 
Gough... | 559| 197. GO|] 306] .. 6 | 1,128 | 513,354 | 29,192 542,546 
Drake ........... cece ee 14 9; 1 21 1 1 47 | 126,492 4,014 130,506 
Gresham... ll | lio. 8] .. 2 23; 18,295 1,870 20,165 
Clarke ..... 51} 10 3] 198 3 3! 263) 176,429) 5,485 181,914 
Hardinge 180 | 26 11 | 280 2 9 458 | 304,951 | 10,218 315,169 
Sandon 594! 170] 51] 124 3| 10] 952] 525,048 | 30,735 555,783 
Vernon ............005. 131 33 4\ 165 3 5 | 341] 353,483 7,260 360,743 
eases | e 
Total s...csecs ese es 1,838 | 483} 170 1,413] 14] 41 | 3,959 | 2,258,587 | 94,566 | 2,353,153 
j 


The total area alienated in this division is 2,353,153 acres, or 26°93 
per cent. of the whole extent of 8,737,920 acres. The total number of 
occupiers of rural settled lands is 3,959, of whom 1,838 live on their 
freeholds; 483 are tenants of private lands; 170 rent private lands in 
addition to possessing freehold land; 1,413 occupy Crown lands in 
addition to their freeholds; 14 occupy private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached; and 41 persons who possess freeholds are also tenants of 
the Crown and of private landowners. The proportion of the area 
occupied by private tenants is 94,566 acres, or 4°02 per cent. of the whole 
extent of alienated land; whilst 95°98 per cent., representing 2,258,587 
acres, is occupied by the landowners themselves. The land is used both 
for: agricultural and pastoral purposes, and these industries are generally 
carried on conjointly. The average area of holdings in the division: is 
594 acres, ranging form 278 acres per holding in Drake to 1,058 acres in 
Vernon. The average in the counties of Gresham, Clarke, Hardinge, and 
Sandon is 877 acres, 692 acres, 688 acres, and 584 acres, respectively. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 2,302,091 acres; and unenclosed, 
51,062 acres. There are 70,756 acres cultivated—that is, about 3°01 per 
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cent.. of the alienated area—56,228 acres being land tilled. by the  pro- 
prietors, and 14,528 acres by tenants. The holdings in this division may 
be classified as follows :— 


| “Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
: : Alienated ; ; Proportion |~ <a F 
pane Holdings | gota, (toa ATES au, | ReORELR 
_ i ane ats | a Holdings. 
| No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent. 
1 to 80 acres 2.0... cece ees eee i 960 5,800 0°25 1,275 21-29 
31 to 400 acres ....... . 2,188 359,139 15°26 41,582 11°58 
401 to 1,000 acres . 483 306,867 13°04 14,318 4°68 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ..... 276 698,688 29°69 9,826 1-41 
10,001 acres andupwards.. ..... 52 982,659 41°76 3,755 0°38 
Totals: sscGedivinactsdaarces | 3,959 2,353,153 | 100-00 70,756 3°01 


The average area of the large estates over iY 000 acres in extent, on the 
northern tableland is 18,897 acres. 

There are 5,120,427 acres of Crown ighds occupied in this division, 
1,118,523 acres of which are held under conditional lease, 142,923 acres 
under settlement lease, and 3,858,981 acres under other forms of lease. 
The area of Crown lands enclosed is 2,933,078 acres, and unenclosed, 
2,187,349 acres. Only a very small area, 1,199 acres, is under cultivation. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands held under lease is 
7,473,580 acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—71,955 

‘ acres—it will be seen that the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
7,401,625 acres. 


CrentTRAL TABLELAND. 


After the difficulties blocking extension from the coast to the interior 
had been overcome, the pioneers of settlement penetrated to the central 
tableland, thence to the south and the north, and afterwards gradually 
spread over the whole of the Great Western interior. At first they 
followed the courses of the great rivers, and occupied, little by little, 
all the available land, until at the present time only a small proportion 
of country remains untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands at the present time is illustrated by. . 
the figures given in the following table: — 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
es] s 31S3a) nee eae = 
BS \F |23 Ses | 
§/ Ss | 23 Bek 
F a} os $ (3s 5 
: a mo sb 2 ! 
Counties, 1’ $5 | 23 |Zea 3 
2 62/83/88 \oSe = | 
g Sa | eS | $s 435) § | 
(ae Biles Sra < 3 
c a gel os a |Log} s 
3 Z jo%| S83] en lege i 2 
s & (o> | SE|/SEl>ES| F s i 3 a 
ca) £ 3 oe Se |\Sou a > is 3 
x 4 oh) 2" |e eas) 6 S oe | 6 
a & [eels [eo é _® oy Be aan 
No. No. No. No. | No. | No. No. acres. acres. acres, 
BGK: cus apendcese uae tes 159 33 1 257 6 19 487 541,616 44,075 586,691 
Phillip....... 386 108 | 33 228 12 28 795 307,162 34,085 341,247 . 
Wellington ea 680 235 79 309 11 20 | 1,234 439,354 46,238 |. 485,592 
Roxburgh ..... 384 152 57 210 14 25 843 231,327 68,867 300,194 
Cook ......... -+--} 1,270 225 124 50 3 15 | 1,687 153,846 45,655 199,501 
Westmoreland . See 232 82 39 218 16 31 618 184,272 59,767 244,039 
Georgiana ............-. 200 66 32 350 19 44 711 316,680 52,485 369,165 
Bathurst ............-. 938 507 181 171 ; 20 36 | 1,853 670,578 | 156,996 | 827,574 
Total .......... } 45150 | 1,408 558 | 1,793 i 101 218 | 8,228 | 2,844,835 | 508,168 i 3,353,003 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the number of holders of 
rural lands in this part of the state is 8,228, of whom 4,150 occupy their 
own freeholds; 1,408 are private tenants; 558 lease lands from private 
owners in addition to their own freeholds; 1,793 persons occupy areas 
of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their own 
freeholds; 101 rent both private and Crown lands; and 218 are tenants 
both of private parties and the Crown, as well as possessing land of their 
own. The alienated area is 3,353,003 acres, representing 37°48 per cent. 
of the whole area of the division, which is computed at 8,945,920 acres. 
The proportion of land occupied by the landowners themselves is 84°84 per 
cent., or 2,844,835 acres; whilst 508,168 acres are leased to tenant 
occupiers. In the county of Westmoreland the proportion of land leased 
‘is considerable, 59,767 acres out of 244,039 acres alienated in this county, 
or 24°49 per cent., being held by tenants; and in Roxburgh and Cook, 
68,867 acres and 45,655 acres respectively, or 22°94 and 22°88 per cent., 
are held in the same manner. The proportion in the remaining counties 
gradually diminishes, from 18°97 per cent. in Bathurst and 14°22 per 
cent. in Georgiana to 9°99 per cent. in Phillip, 9°52 per cent. in 
Wellington, and 7°53 per cent. in Bligh. On the central tableland are 
situated some of the finest freehold estates in New South Wales, the land 
having remained in the hands of the original grantees or their descendants, 
who consolidated their holdings by taking advantage of the auction sale 
and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 


The average area of holdings in this division is 407 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 1,197 acres in Bligh to a minimum of 118 acres in ° 
Cook. ‘lhe total area of alienated land enclosed is 3,290,873 acres, or 
98'15 per cent., the area unenclosed being only 62,130 acres. The area 
cultivated is 227,247 acres—172,049 acres being land worked by the 
owners, and 55,198 acres by tenants. 


The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates cver 10,000 acres in extent is 23,590 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
A . Alienated i 

Size of Holdings. Holdings. eh Proportion 
Total. | Area Total. to Area 

alienated in of Holdings. 

District. 

No. acres. | per cent. acres. | per cent. 
1 t0 30 ACTOS .....cse ceeceeeeecee ees 2,342 19,242 | 0°57 5, 865 30°48 
31 to 400 acres oo... cece eee | 4,490 656,659 19°58 109,998 16°59 
401 to 1,000 acres............00. 868 542,374 16°18 50,992 9°40 
1001 to 10,000 acres ............... 489 | 1,214,715 36°23 42,841 3°53 
10,001 acres and upwards......... 39 920,013 | 27°44 17,551 1-91 
DOtal. cs hsetaves dace de 8,228 | 3,353,003 100°00 227,247 6-77 


The area of Crown lands occupied on the central tableland is 2,805,158 
acres, of which 847,462 acres are held under conditional lease, 71,169 
acres under settlement lease, and 1,886,527 acres under other forms of 
lease. There are 2,490,272 acres enclosed, and 314,886 acres unenclosed. 
The number of lessees is 2,433, of whom 2,112 occupy Crown lands in 
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addition to alienated holdings, and 321 occupy Crown lands only. The 
area cultivated is 4,275 acres. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 6,158,161 
acres; and deducting from this the area in cultivation—231,522 acres— 
there remain 5,926,639 acres used for grazing and dairying and other 
purposes. 


SourTHERN TABLELAND. 


The conditions of settlement in the southern tableland do not greatly 
differ from those which obtain in the central district, the principal 
feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro- 
prietors. The following table illustrates the state of settlement in the 
various counties which comprise this portion of the state :— 


Oceupiers of — Area Alienated. 
1 3 |S32 
BE | 83 e383 
Ss |) Og | FS |S 2.8 
S| so Ss |S : 
Fi 3 Bayo aloe l8 
Counties. o co} g3|3 RiEes 3 
2 |S2)/88/ee 252 2 
s | Be) 2S] 52 (28 E 
3 | 2 |£eles|4 3 |B 3o 3 
oY . uo) 2 BR > fo} 
a 3 2 a e/3e lees] a 4 3 4 
£ |) # || 2o)es eed 2 | E z 3 
i) a | ae | as |S & fa a a 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Bing sc bscsecdrave cons 499 160 65 | 328] 20 28 | 1,100 560,615 74,713 635,328 
AIByle.. cccccececccscecs 638 272 | 138 226 14 65 | 1,348 549,103 | 179,884 728,987 
Murray .......: eee eee 418 155 91] 228 5 61 958 | 794,250 | 100,592 | 804,842 
Beresford .........2 004. 172 41 21 204 3 20 461 355,219 16,185 371,404 
Cowley .....ee eee ee eens 19 6 1 87 1 7 121 106,322 16,680 123,002 
Wallace ................ 159 25 6 | 269 6 20 485 414,101 29,556 443,657 
Wellesley .............. 292 80 86) 147 6 23 584 566,329 26,295 592,624 
Total .............. 2,197 739 | 353 | 1,484] 55 224 | 5,052 | 3,345,939 ; 443,905 | 3,789,844 


Thus the land alienated in this part of the state comprises 3,789,844 
acres, or 48°03 per cent. of the whole of its area, which contains 
7,891,200 acres. Of this extent of land, only 443,905 acres, or 11°71 
per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy; whilst 3,345,939 
acres, or 88°29 per cent., are occupied by the landowners themselves. 
The percentage of land held in tenancy is greatest in the counties of 
Argyle and Cowley, where it is 24°68 and 13°56 respectively. There are 
11°76 per cent. in King, 11°24 in Murray, 6°66 in Wallace, 4°44 in 
Wellesley, and 4°36 per cent. in Beresford. 

In this division the total number of occupiers is 5,052, of whom 2,197 
occupy their own freeholds; 739 are private tenants; 353 occupy both 
descriptions of alienated lands; 1,484 occupy areas of Crown lands in 
addition to their freehold; 55 occupy private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached ; and 224 persons who possess freeholds also rent land from 
private owners and from the Crown.. The conditions of settlement in 
which pastoral occupation is the leading feature must necessarily greatly 
affect the average extent of rural holdings, and in this division it will 
be found to attain fairly high proportions, 750 acres being the average 
throughout, with a maximum of 1,016 acres in Cowley, and a minimum 
of 526 acres in Argyle. The area of alienated land enclosed is 3,757,862 
acres; and unenclosed, 31,982 acres. The total extent in cultivation is 
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57,862 acres, viz., 47,792 aeres worked by. owners, and 10,070 acres by 
tenants; this is small in proportion to the area of the division. .The 
average area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 20,683 acres. 


The:holdings in this division may be classified as shown.in the following 
‘table : — 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Size of Holdings. fowding [Proportion ee 
Total. iemted | Total. to Area 
| in District. of Holdings. 
| No. acres, | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
1 to BU acres voces cceeeecseee, 1,032 7,057 | 0-19 1,567 | 22-20 
i { 
31 to 400-acres oo. * 2,601 407,681 | 10-76 23,965 | 5°88 
: | | 
401 to 1,000 acres...... .... tiie: i 753 481,649 | 12-71 | 13,362 2°77 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ | 608 | 1,693,858 | 44-69 14,487 0°85 
| 
10,001 acres and upwards........, | 58 j1 »199,599 | 31°65 4,481 0°37 
| \ 
| : | 
| z | i 
Totals :ciidicecta det | 5,052 | 3,789,844 100-00 57,862 | . 1°53 


The area of Crown lands occupied in the counties of the southern table- 
land is 2,823,964 acres, of which there are under conditional lease 
858,005 acres, 5,229 acres under settlement lease, and 1,960,730 acres 
under other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 1,791,829 acres, and 
unenclosed, 1,032,135. acres. The total number of lessees is 1,882, of 
whom 1,763 hold alienated lands also, and 119 occupy Crown lands only. 
The area cultivated on Crown lands is very small, being only 402 acres. 

The area of alienated land and Crown land occupied is 6,613,808 acres, 
and deducting the area cultivated—58,264 acres—there remain 6,555,544 
acres devoted to grazing and dairying. 


Nortu-WEsteRn SLopPE. 


The districts situated on the western slope of the Great Dividing Range 
mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the west and 
tableland, and the purely pastoral settlements of the great western plains.. 
The extent of arable land in the divisions comprised in the western slopes: 
is very considerable, but in proportion to the total area of holdings little 
is devoted to cultivation, as it is more advantageous at present to use the 
land for grazing purposes, distance from the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid extension of agriculture. Notwithstanding this, 
however, a considerable impetus has been given to agriculture during the 
last ten years. 

’ It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
diminishes as the districts on the western slope are reached, except in those 
parts where the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, and even for 
agriculture, impelled the pastoral tenants of the Crown some years ago 
to secure their holdings from the incursions of the free selector—whom the 
Act ostensibly intended to favour—by means of systematic purchases 
under the auction sale and improvement’clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 
In the north-western districts the freehold estates are neither so numerous 
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nor of such an-enormous extent: as.those in the south. The state of settle- 
ment in the counties situated in the north-western slope may: be gathered 
from the following table :— 


Occupiers of-— . Area:alienated. 
Bu |e |si eee 
es 5 22 i ae 
£15 | PS |os8 
F oa 2 3 mS ; 
7 3 SH | a Be os 3 
Counties. S |s29/S5/83 (Bes 3 
2 $s 23 )ee (ss ; 
= [22/23/28 [gee ills 
co 4 BE | oe of Eg o ac} i 
vo Om . e = 
a 3 cay a3 ae |p ea — = 3 ~~ 
8 | £ |E8|Sa/S2 Bes] 2 Ss e 2 
B o se \/ES|/ES EAA oS R ss] 3 
Fy A a 8 | me A |S a fe 04 B 
No. No. No. | No: | No. | No No. acres. acres. acres. 
Arrawatta ...........00. 114 25 8] 170 2 2 321 310,020 10,384 320,404 
Darling ............2... 156 65 16 | 211 1 10 459 374,958 28;982) 403;935. 
TNGUS: soe cacdgcene¥ aes 185 38 12 | 143 8 386 181,793 125927 194,720: 
PREP 5 siess'ote cies isire enc eacens 272 99 21 137 1 7 587 516,714.) 17,223 533,937 
Buekland .............. 348 57 | 24 90 9 528 722,579 13;380°| 735,959" 
Bumett’ .............04. 99 13 132 2 2 248 | 385,301 2,461 | 387,762: 
Murchison .............. 156. 33 13) 158 a 5 360 276,132 11,401 287,623: 
Nandewar ..........-... 158 24 2 92 1 2 279 321,522 6,964 328,486 
Pottinger .............. 385 39 18 | 143 6 9 600 | 1,021,419 14,547 | 1,035,966 
Total ....-......... i 1,873 393 | 114 /1,271 13 54 | 3,718 | 4,110,433 | 118,359 | 4,228,792 


The area alienated is 4,228,792 acres, or 42°79 per cent. of the total 
area, which is 9,883,480 acres. The highest proportion of alienated land 
is in Pottinger, around Gunnedah, where 1,035,966 acres, or 57‘42 per 
cent. of the total area of the county, calculated at 1,804,120 acres, have 
been alienated, the greater portion to the pastoralists, who have succeeded 
in preventing the settlement of an agricultural class on the best portion of 
the famed Liverpool Plains. The “competition between the pastoralists 
and the selectors was not so keen in the north-western district as it was 
in the central, and more particularly in the south-western and Riverina 
divisions, presumably because the land, though equally good in quality, 
is too distant from the markets, and the country is more exposed to extreme 
climatic influences in the northern parts. The average area of holdings 
throughout the district, though higher than in the Central-western and 
South-western divisions, is not so large as the average in the Riverina 
district, reaching 1,137 acres, with a maximum of 1,726 acres in 
Pottinger, owing to causes explained above, and a minimum of 504 acres 
in Inglis. The district, with the exception of its eastern portion, abutting 
on the boundary of the tableland of New England, is entirely devoted to 
the depasturing of stock. There are 574 tenant occupiers, renting 118,359 
acres, the balance of the alienated area—4,110,433 acres—being occupied 
by 3,312 proprietors. The total number of holdings is 3,718, of which 
1,873 are freehold, 393 private rented properties, 114 partly freehold and 
partly private rented lands, 1,271 freeholds to which have been added 
Crown lands, 13 private rented lands with Crown lands attached, and 
54 partly freehold and partly private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 2°80 per cent. for the division. In Darling it reaches 7°17 per 
cent., and in Inglis 6‘64 per cent., but the proportion is very small every- 
where else. The greater part of the alienated land in this division is 
enclosed, only 59,014 acres out of a total of 4,228,792 acres remaining 
open. The area cultivated is 235,114 acres, 210, 163 acres being filled by 
proprietors and 24,951 acres by tenants. 

D 
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The holdings in this division may be classified as follows. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 36,396 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
* * Alienated Proporti . 

Size of Holdings. Holdings. ea to ‘Total ea arate: erg 

in District, of Holdings. 

No. acres, per cent. acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres wo... eee cece eee 719 5,507 0°13 2,096 38°06 
31 to 400 acres ............ 1,844 338, 109 7:99 84,935 25°12 
401 to 1,000 acres 673 425,009 10°05 62,692 14°75 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 415 1,021,602 24°16 66,715 6°53 
10,001 acres and upwards......... 67 = | 2,438,565 | 57°67 18,676 0°76 
Total ....cssccccssereoeses 3,718 | 4,228,792 | 100°00 235,114 5°56 


In the North-Western slope there are under lease 4,115,505 acres of 
Crown lands, 3,646,505 acres being enclosed, and 469,000 acres un- 
enclosed. The total area under conditional lease is 1,383,768 acres; 
under settlement lease, 476,094 acres; and 2,255,643 acres under other 
forms of lease. There is no cultivation to speak of, the entire area under 
crop being only 12,785 acres. There are 1,606 lessees, 1,338 occupying 
Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, and 268 occupying 
Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 8,344,297 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 247,899 acres, there remain 
8,096,398 acres, devoted to the pastoral and dairying industries—chiefly, 
of course, to the former. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the Central- 
Western slope is illustrated by the following table :— 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
om a a ; |>D 
(88/2 |22 \gae 
. 28 |g) 23 lass : 
ao! SS [29 | BS |s8t 3 
Counties. a4 42/36/24 Sag 3 
& oa@|%3|S3 |28s 5 
o nh 8/2 Sa LS o 
a} mi eae ga 3 2 yo 3 mo 
3 g Sm | GA |e by 3 g : 
& | @ |Se|8B | Be ieee ¢ a 2 q 
= Bo | SEES | 8S ea al 6 = = 3 
) a | ag) ae |e a 2) au a 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres, 
Napier.... 39 12 2 34 1 2 90 151,488 6,557 158,045 
Gowen.... 116 9 7 | 166 3 9 340 | 233,732 26,357 260,089 
Lincoln 279 80 23 | 260 5 647 319,000 13,780 332,780 
Gordon .... as 193 61 18 159 6 ll 432, 328,433 24,539 352,972 
Ashburnham............ 1,090 189 56 | 316] 17 9 | 1,677 730,100 48,510 778,610 
Forbes........ sae eS 303 48 12) 124 6 5 495 458,863 24,676 483,539 
Total ............ 2,020 419 | 113 | 1,059 32 41 | 3,684 | 2,221,616 | 144,419 | 2,366,035 


The total area alienated amounts to 2,366,035 acres, or 37°82 per cent. 
of the total area of the division, which is estimated at 6,256,640 acres. 
The greatest area alienated is in the county of Ashburnham where there 
are 778,610 acres, or 56°96 per cent. of the total area, held by settlers. 
The percentage of alienated land in Forbes is 53'47; in Gordon, 36°28; 
in Lincoln, 26°42; in Gowen, 23°96; and in Napier, 23°68. The land is 
almost entirely devoted to pastoral pursuits, there being only 346,390 
acres under cultivation, of which 336,138 acres, or 97°03 per cent., are in 
the counties of Lincoln, Gordon, Ashburnham and Forbes. Only 26,958 
acres are cultivated by tenants. Although the area occupied by tenants is 
proportionately about the same as in the area farther south, there are only 
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144,419 acres so held, the proprietors occupying 2,221,616 acres out of 
the 2,366,035 acres of alienated land which the division contains. The 
proportion held by tenants ranges from 10°13 per cent. in Gowen to 4°15 
and 4°14 per cent. in Napier and Lincoln; the average for the whole 
district is 6°10 per cent. The area of alienated land enclosed is 2,346,744 
acres, and only 19,291 acres are unenclosed. The average area of holdings 
in the division is 642 acres, ranging from 464 acres in Ashburnham to 
1,756 acres in Napier. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as shown on the following 
table. The average area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 
17,775 acres :— 


| 
Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
. : Alienated : 
Size of Holdings. Holding: Vadevatiaren Proportion 
: Total. alienated in Total. to Area 
. District. of Holdings. 
No. | acres. per cent. acres, | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres oo. ceecee eee eee 817 6,209 0°26 2,203 35°48 
31 to 400 acres .... vee) 1,665 299,736 12°67 102,370 34°15 
401 to 1,000 acres....... See 763 485,170 20°50 118,900 ; 24°51 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 402 | 917,241 38°77 101,222 11°03 
10,001 acres and upwards......... 37 657,679 27°80 21,695 3°29 
Total. i. escce cicseeieiennne 3,684 | 2,366,035 | 100-00 346,390 14°64 


The area of Crown lands occupied in this division is 2,615,575 acres, 
of which 2,426,341 acres are enclosed. The area under conditional lease 
is 1,129,193 acres; under settlement lease, 394,454 acres, and under other 
forms of lease, 1,091,928 acres. The area under cultivation is only 
28,453 acres. There are 1,350 lessees, of whom 1,132 also have alienated 
estates, and 218 occupy Crown lands only. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 4,981,610 
acres, of which 4,606,767 acres are devoted to the pastoral and dairying 
industries. 

SouTH-WnstTern SLOPE. 


In the South-Western slope which is traversed by the principal per- 
manent rivers of western New South Wales, the land has been alienated in 
a wholesale fashion, and immense areas of freehold land are in the hands 
of a comparatively small number of landholders. The state of settlement in 
the counties situated on the southern part of the western slope of the 
Great Dividing Range may be gathered from the following table: — 


Oceupiers of — Area Alienated. 
7 = 
cf{a abd |l2ss 
3 3 2 <3 at a § aa 
So | XS ae En 
5 [ee | Salas st 4 J 
. +4 3 a oe (Sse 
Counties. & |S2/88| 22 SHE 2 
. | & | 82 | Fs] 83 gee , 3 
J a) EE] ce ak 2 20 cs 
3 2g ae | Ot] se aah). S £ : 
s 3 2S>/44a|/ ee lez] = s 3 a 
8 | 2 |BE|84|)22 Bes] g z 3 
i= I 3 x & a = 
a & |Agle [ase |g a fe a a 
No. No. No No. No. | No. | No. acres. acres, acres, 
Monteagle . 707 67 3 89 3 10 906 540,297 30,599 570,896 
Harden ... 633 123 68 122 3 5 954 857,631 37,864 895,495 
Buccleuch . 128 79 10 0 2 6 335 198,448 20,952 218,400 
Selwyn 132 12 5 84 14 2 236 231,606 1,610 233,216: 
Bland .................. 491 31 5 236 5 8 776 799,140 46,677 845,837 
Clarendon ........... .. 400 117 36 47 1 8 609 625,433 43,129 668,602 
Wynyard ............4. 635 | 199} 60| 163 7| 221] 1,086 | 598,683 | 62,013 660,696 
Goulburn .............. 471 117 42 76 5 8 719 577,681 55,628 633,309 
Total ............ 3,597 745 256 | 927 27 69 | 5,621 | 4,428,959 | 298,472 | 4,727,431 
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The total area of this division is computed at 8,277,760 acres, of which 
4,727,431 acres are alienated, or 5711 per cent. of the whole area. In 
some of the counties, however, a greater proportion of the land has been 
parted with ; thus, in Clarendon, 90°22 per cent. is alienated, or 668,602 
acres out of a total of 741,120 acres. This is followed by Harden with 
81°30 per cent., or 895,495 acres out of 1,101,440 acres; Monteagle with 
72°40 per cent., or 570,896 acres out of 788,480 acres; Goulburn with 
71°50 per cent., or 633,309 acres out of 885,760 acres; Wynyard with 
60°55 per cent., or 660,696 acres out of 1,091,200 acres; Bland with 54°63 
per cent., or 845,817 acres out of 1,548,160 acres; Buccleuch with 24°33 
per cent., or 219,400 acres out of 901,760 acres; and Selwyn with 19°12 
per cent., or 233,216 acres out of 1,219,840 acres. The percentage of 
land held by tenants is very small, ranging from 0°69 per cent. in Selwyn 
to 9°39 per cent. in Wynyard and 9°55 per cent. in Buccleuch, the per- 
centage for the whole division being only 6°31. 

The number of holders of rural lands in this division is 5,621, of whom 
3,597 occupy their own freeholds ; only 745 are private tenants alone; 256 
rent private lands in addition to their freeholds; 927 persons occupy 
areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their 
own freeholds; 27 persons occupy private rented lands with Crown lands 
attached ; and 69 persons who possess freeholds also rent land from the 
‘Crown and from private owners. 

The average area of holdings for the whole division is 841 acres; but 
‘in the counties of Clarendon and Bland it reaches 1,098 and 1,090 acres 
respectively, diminishing from 988 acres in Selwyn to 608 acres in 
Wynyard. 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this division is enclosed, 
only 161,241 acres out of a total area of 4,727,431 acres being open. The 
area under cultivation is 389,428 acres, of which 338,785 acres represent 
land worked by proprietors, while 50,643 acres are tilled by tenants. 
The average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 21,749 acres. 
The holdings in this division are thus distributed : — 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
1a: r Alienated ¢ 1% 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. ned ke A Proportion 
Total. alienated in Total. to Area 
District. of Holdings. 
| 
No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 2.0... cece eee ee 1,715 13,204 0:28 3,294 24°95 
131 to 400 acres 20.0... eee eee 2,312 395,281 8°36 96,828 24°49 
-401 to 1,000 acres...............0006 851 546,688 11°56; 100,754 18°43 
‘1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 653 1,814,858 | 38-39 130,850 7°21 
:10,001 actesand upwards......... | 90 1,957,400 41°41 57,702 2°95 
Total ho) ecceseccteeeete stea see 5,621 4,727,431 100:00 389,428 8-24 


The total area of Crown lands occupied on the South-Western slope is 
2,269,181 acres, only 409,758 acres of which remain unfenced. The area 
held under conditional lease is 810,596 acres, under settlement lease, 
126,332 acres, and 1,332,253 acres under other forms of lease. In culti- 
vation there are 19,208 acres, of which 15,810 acres are in the county of 
Bland. The number of lessees is 1,362, of whom 1,023 occupy Crown 
lands attached to alienated holdings, and 339 occupy Crown lands only. 
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The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 6,996,612 
acres, and, deducting from this the cultivated area, 408,636 acres, the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 6,587,976 acres. 


Nontra-WEsTERN PLAIN. 


‘his division was formerly included in the North-Western slope, but as 
a more correct delimitation of the divisions of the State has recently been 
adopted, the particulars relating to it are now shown separately. The 
occupation of the alienated lands is illustrated by the figures given in the 
following table: — 


Holdings. Area Alienated. 
Pal ce 
SE |53 | 73 Ess 
Counties. go) ee Side les 3 
o Se /S8/ sea Bes 3 
2 Se )E8 | ee ese 2 
§ | $8 |*R| Ss |see g 
: a Pz - es "5 2 3 
z ae | oe a iZeor g 
S | 2 |eS|SElSi sel _. a 3 j 
o & | $S3)03|8r Bzz| = o is 3 
2) 8 | gs / 2°) 25 Eka) 8 £ = ° 
se - | am |S] ee AS | A eB | mR a 
) 
No No. No. No. ; No No. No. acres. acres. acres. 
Stapylton ...........608 81 6 60 o2 1 98 | 274,879 3,353 278,232 
Courallie 2.0... eee 17 2, 7 83 4 194 | 700,989 | 14,937 | 715,926 
Jamison ............000. 43 1} 1 90 1 6 142 | 484,054 | 10,352 | 445,306 
White ............ cece ee 101 27 6 23 1 1 159 | — 67,200 4,630 71,830 
Benarba ................ 27 1 oe 106 3 3 140 860,581 6,048 366,629 
Denham ................ 7 1 45 2 55 209,109 7,080 216,189 
Baradine................ 60 18 1 83 1 4 167 160,667 2,975 163,642 
Total: \s.saisaies/e'ss eis. 346 V7 . 15 490 6 21 955 | 2,208,379 49,375 | 2,257,754 


The area alienated is 2,257,754 acres, or 22'56 per cent. of the total 
area of the division, which is 10,008,040 acres. The highest proportion 
of alienated land is in Courallie, where 58°08 per cent., or 715,926 acres 
of the total area of the county, calculated at 1,232,640 acres, have been 
so dealt with. The average area of holdings throughout the division, 
though higher than in the central-western plain, is not so large as the 
average in the Riverina division, reaching 2,364 acres, with a maximum 
of 3,930 acres in Denham, and a minimum of 452 acres in White. The 
bulk of the country is almost entirely devoted to the depasturing of stock. 
There are 119 tenant occupiers, renting 49,375 acres, the balance of the 
alienated area—2,208,379 acres—being occupied by 872 proprietors. 
The total number of holdings is 955, of which 346 are freehold, 77 private 
rented properties, 15 partly freehold and partly private rented lands, 
490 freeholds to which have been added Crown lands, 6 private rented 
lands with Crown lands attached, and 21 partly freehold. and partly 
private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 2°19 per cent. for the division. In White it reaches 6°45 per 
cent. ; but the proportion is very small everywhere else. The greater part 
of the alienated land in this division is enclosed, only 54,928 acres out of 
a total of 2,257,754 acres remaining open. The area cultivated is 8,695 
acres, 8,239 acres being tilled by proprietors, and 456 acres by tenants, 
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The holdings in this division may be classified as follows. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 35,339 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 

Size of Holdings. fioten Proportion Proportion 

to Total A 0 

Total. Alienated ic. Total. Area of 

District. Holdings. 

No. acres, per cent. acres. per cent. 
‘L to 30 acres ......... ceeeeeseceeees 197 1,217 0:05 269 22°10 
31 to 400 acres .......... ee eeeeeeee 228 38,350 1°70 1,944 5°07 
401 to 1,000 acres............0. .- 249 163, 633 7°25 2,979 1°82 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 241 640,988 28°39 2,725 4°25 
10,001 acres and upwards.... 40 | 1,413,566 62°61 778 0:06 
4) 955 | 2,257,754 | 100°00 8,695 0°39 


In the North-Western plain there are under lease 5,104,669 acres of 
Crown lands, of which 4,875,165 acres are enclosed, and 229,504 acres 
unenclosed. The total area under conditional lease is 1,517,418 acres, 
under settlement lease, 1,246,912 acres, and under other forms of lease 
2,340,339 acres. There is no cultivation worth mentioning, the area 
under crop being restricted to 2,216 acres. There are 899 lessees, 517 
occupying Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, and 382 
occupying Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated and Crown lands occupied is 7,362,423 acres, and, 
deducting the area cultivated, 10,911 acres, there remain 7,351,512 acres 
devoted to the pastoral industry. 


Centra Western Puan. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the central western 
plain is illustrated by the following table :— 


Holdings. Area Alienated. 
li ike 
sole | Fs /gc8 
Counties, 3 2 e ~ 3 3 3 ou 4 3 
2 /43/38/28 lege 3 
ra oe | 'E 8 | §2 See =| 
: HF Bl_mse (3s 3 s 
2 | & [82/33/98 |Es? 2 | 
2 | 2 |as| 23/22 FES) o 8 2 d 
“2 | 2 |EG|ES\es ees) 2) 2 | Eg | & 
ee & [falar las is" & & & H 
‘ No. | No. No. | No. | No No No. acres acres, acres 
Leichhardt.............. 77 15 5) 169 4 4 274 | 691,067 6,908 697,975 
Ewenmar Stattss, ase 55 12 1 157 3 3 231 438,016 4,467 442,483 
Narromine 282 29 7\ 123 3 4 448 831,665 6,636 338, 301. 
Kennedy , 43 2 1 89 1 1 137 200,364 3,468 208,832 
Cunninghain. : 135 10 | 41 152 11 3 315 384,124 13,233 397,357 
Gipps ........ 30 7 1 148 2 2 190 622,995 11,608 634,603. 
Clyde (part of) ... 4 read 21 25 50,564 rate 50,564 
Gregory (part of 28 8 86 7 129 618,218 12,296 630,574 
Oxley .......... 101 20 2 64 1 2 190 278,499 2, 280,535 
Canbelego (part o! 13 is 27 40 35,546 35,546 
Flinders ........ 10 3 1 41 55 79,903 427 80,330 
Total ............ 778 106 | 22 1,077 25 26 | 2,084 | 3,730,961 61,079 | 3,792,040 
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The alienated area amounts to 3,792,040 acres, or 24°65 per cent. of 
the total area of the division, which is estimated at 15,380,500 acres. 
The highest proportion of alienated land is in the county of Gipps, where 
40°51 per cent., or 634,603 acres of the total area of the county, calculated 
at 1,566,720 acres, have been alienated. The proportion in Ewenmar is 
33°66 per cent.; in Gregory 33°60 per cent.; in Oxley 33°03 per cent., 
gradually diminishing to 4°18 per cent. in Canbelego.. The proportion of 
alienated Jand held under tenancy in this division is small, being only 
1°61 per cent. of the total. The total number of holdings is 2,034, of 
which 778 are freehold, 106 private rented properties, 22 partly freehold 
and partly private rented lands, 1,077 freeholds to which have been added 
Crown lands, 25 private rented lands with Crown lands attached, and 
26 partly freehold and partly private rented and Crown lands. The 
greater portion of the alienated land in this division is enclosed, only 
15,061 acres out of a total of 3,792,040 acres remaining open. The area 
cultivated is 181,103 acres, 176,043 acres being tilled by proprietors, 
and 5,060 acres by tenants. 


The average area of holdings in this division is 1,865 acres, ranging 
from 755 acres in Narromine to 4,888 acres in Gregory. 

The holdings in this division may be thus classified. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 28,800 acres: — 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
{Size of Holdings, Alienated 
ae Holdings. jFronartion Proportion 
te 
Total. iRilenated a Total: Arcs of 
District. Holdings. 
No. acres. | per cent. acres, per cent. 
1 to 80 acres wo... ececeeeeee eee ees 260 “2,295 0-06 575 25°05 
31 to 400 acres oo... eee eee 584. 101,658 2°68 26,381 25°95 
401 to 1,000 acres...............e 657 444,614 11°73 59,738 13°44 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 462 | 1,198,651 31°61 77,709 6°48 
10,001 acresand upwards......... 71 | 2,044,822 53°92 16,700 0°81 
Total cssserieesctececieuseaes 2,034 | 3,792,040 100°00 | 181,103 4°77 


In the Central Western Plain there are under lease 10,163,745 acres of 
Crown lands, of which 9,940,408 acres are enclosed and 223,337 acres 
remain open. The total area under conditional lease is 3,590,673 acres, 
under settlement lease 1,444,138 acres, and under other forms of lease 
5,128,934 acres. The land under cultivation comprises an area of 69,259 
acres. There are 1,758 lessees, 1,128 of whom occupy Crown lands in 
addition to their alienated holdings, and 630 occupy Crown lands only. 


‘he area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 13,955,785 
acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area—250,362 acres—the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 13,705,423 acres. 
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Riverina Division. 


This division may be considered the most important inthe State, not 
only on account of the aggregate area alienated, but also from the fact 
that it contains a considerably larger area under cultivation than any 
of the other divisions. The occupation of the alienated land is illustrated 
by the figures given in the following table: — 


Occupiers of - Area alienated. 
; | os Bo) 
ge|e |s2 E83 
a§ Eg = al ts “4 
: Lofa=] + 2 4 
Counties, 3 Se lag Be Z8 E 3 
+ 22/29 | 4d eae =I 
§ oe |e £ a8 13 = £ ‘ 2 
so |e | BE ye | M8 [ELS < a 
3 2 se | 88| Sa (Zam 8 3 
4 3 | S55) 4u | sé less Z 4 ¢ d 
o y = : Pee he - 
2 = EE | oe | 2S /RES o & $ 
me | & |Seler las ieee & me a & 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. acres, aeres. acres. 
Bourke ................ 611 38 14 10: 3 2) 676 703,237 24,486 727,723 
Mitchell ..............4. 291 51 14 38 ss 4 398 680,374 51,249 711,623 
Hume... 428° 84 36 26 2 3 579 864,304 | 44,169 908,563 
Dowling 17 a aie 48 2 3 70 | 118,516 3,636 122,152 
Cooper 102 17 6 75 4 4 208 727,702 17,758 745,460 
Urana 481 35 17 43 1 4 581 | 1,677,205 58,833 | 1,731,038 
Denison 309 38 13 15 1 a 376 593,270 23,003 616,273 
Nicholson .......... 100 6 4 71 1 2 184 412,000 9,289 421,289 
Sturt ...........6.. oe 9 2 Pr 38 Or 3 | 52 568,906 12,429 581,335 
Boyd ...cceseeecccceeee 17 1 2] 10 1] .. | 92] 694,084 442) 694,726 
Townsend .............. 238 30 12 42 2 7 331 | 1,748,099 36,047 | 1,784,146 
Cadell ........-0.. 0.008, 189 19 14 16 2 2 242 506,558 21,909 528,467 
Waradgery.............. 75 14 61 2 5 160 940,557 10,229 950,786 
Wakool ............2... 60 6 4 84 o 5 159 | 1,190,864 42,214 | 1,233,078 : 
Caira (part of) .......... 4 1 = 12 tH, ae 17 339,065 640 339,705 
Total .......- Sidie:s"sie 2,891 342 139 | 687 21 44 | 4,194 /11,745,0381 | 351,333 | 12,096,364 


The total area alienated in this division is 12,096,364 acres, or 61‘06 
per cent. of the whole extent of 19,809,280 acres; the greatest proportion 
being in the county of Urana, where 86°59 per cent. of the total area of 
the county, which is estimated at 1,999,080 acres, has been alienated; in 
Mitchell the area alienated is 86°19 per cent.; in Hume 85°31 per cent. ; 
the proportion gradually diminishing to 10°37 per cent. in Dowling. 

The number of holders of rural lands in the Riverina division is 4,124, 
of whom 2,891 occupy their own freeholds; only 342 are private tenants 
alone ; 139 rent private lands in addition to their freeholds; 687 persons 
occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition 
to their own freeholds; 21 persons occupy private rented lands with 
Crown lands attached; and 44 persons who possess freeholds also rent land 
from the Crown and from private owners. 

As might be expected, the average area of holdings in this division is 
high, since the auction and improvement clauses of the Crown Lands 
Act of 1861 were extensively brought into operation for the purpose of 
consolidating holdings and preventing the land from falling into the 
hands of the free selectors, whom the great pastoral lessees did not look 
upon as desirable neighbours. The land was, indeed, bought up wholesale, 
the pastoralists being greatly helped by the various banking corporations, 
and their joint eperations resulted in the alienation of immense areas of 
the best pastoral land in the State. The average area of holdings in the 
division is 2,933 acres ; but in the county of Caira it reaches 19,983 acres ; 
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in Sturt, 11,179 acres; in Wakool, 7,755 acres; in Boyd, 7,634 acres, 
thence diminishing from 5,942 acres in Waradgery to 1,076 acres in 
Bourke. 

By far the largest proportion of the alienated area of this division is 
enclosed, only 23,414 acres out of a total area of 12,096,364 acres being 
open. The area under cultivation is 682,403 acres, of which 628,784 
acres represent land worked by proprietors, while 53,619 acres are worked 
by tenants. The holdings in this division are thus distributed : — 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Size of Holdings. Red Proportion — a 
portion 
Total, |e ihren as * Total. to Area 
in District. of Holdings. 
7 
No. acres. | per cent. acres, per cent. 
Tto 30 acres... ccceecee enon es 490 3,526 0-03 344 23°93 
“Bl to 400 acres ........ eee eens 1,236 249,666 2°06 80,326 32°17 
401 to 1,000 acres..............e0 1,369 875,703 7°24 200,287 22°87 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 852 | 2,060,015 17:03 247,599 12°02 
10,001 acres and upwards ...... 177 (| 8,907,454 73°64 153,347 1-72 
Potal « sscip edinae vetted ves 4,124 12,096,364 100°00 682,403 5°64 


‘I'he average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 50,324 acres. 
The area cultivated on these large holdings is small; but it is, neverthe- 
less, more than twelve times as much as it was ten years ago, when it 
stood at 12,012 acres. 


The total area of Crown lands occupied is 6,440,203 acres, only 
297,205 acres being unenclosed. The area held under conditional lease 
is 1,265,498 acres; under settlement lease, 371,961 acres; and under 
other forms of lease, 4,802,744 acres. There are 19,738 acres in culti- 
vation, of which 14,733 acres are in the counties of Bourke, Cooper, 
Townsend, Urana, and Wakool. The number of lessees is 1,078, of whom 
752 occupy Crown lands attached to alienated holdings, and 326 occupy 
Crown lands only. The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied 
is 18,536,567 acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area—702,141 
acres—the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 17,834,426 acres. 


Tue Western Division. 


In the extreme west of the State, settlement is making but slow progress. 
With the exception of the great mining centre of Broken Hill, situated 
on the boundary of the neighbouring State of South Australia, around 
which a large population has settled within the last few years, the whole 
of this vast portion of the domain of New South Wales is given up to the 
depasturing of stock. Owing to the closer settlement of the country to 
the east of the Darling, and the more favourable climatic conditions, the 
counties in this district have been shown separately from those west of 
the Darling, where the general character of the country militates against 
agricultural production and the successful rearing of cattle, sheep-breeding 
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being practically the only industry. 
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the western plains is illustrated by the figures given below :— 


The present state of settlement on 


Occupiers of— 


Area Alienated. 


3/68 ag (oo a 
BB (8. | ez lees 
BE) Ad) Fo /8 28 
; |e | 22 | <8 ee i 
~~ ’ 
Counties, 3 22 $8 | 23 |See 3 
§ | 38) F8 | 8 lege § 
S be S 4 
218 |#2/S8l|seee] 4) 2 | # | g 
2 | & | gh) 27 2s EER) s z s 
e | a |Ssle (ae |g & a ie a 
. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. acres. acres. acres. 
East of Darling— 
Clyde (part of)........ 31 4 1] 1B 1 2 52| 107,172] 3,316 | 110,488 
Gregory (part of)...... | 2 ae 3). . 3] 37/518| .... 37,518 
Canbelego (part of).... 4 a * 4 oe a 8 1,508 asia 1,508 
Cowper ....-........- 21 nai 1 30 ue 6 63 51,942 14,936 66,878: 
Yanda 6 1 2a 7 a : 14 12,434 40 12,474 
Robinson 47 4 1 14 a : 66 13,334 1,422 14,756 
Mouramba 35 1 as 14 oe = 50 12,550 2 12,552 
Blaxland 27 1d 17 1 1 47 57,840 6,656 64,496 
Franklin 7 2 a 22 a 1 32 192,719 1,140 193,859 
Moscgiel aed 7 ae 1 13 he we 21 26,140 150 26,290 
Booroondarra . 2 “s 5 6 1 oy 9 6,610 40 6,650 
Rankin ...... EN as 5| .. : 6 4,082 aoa 4,082: 
Werunda 4 3% 4 a é 8 5,069 eas 5,069 
Woore 1 1 7 of : 9 6,905 120 7,025 
Manara ... 1 a6 6 oe An 7 31,252 dave 31,252 
Waljecrs VW 5 rs 13 vi 1 36 243,916 2,051 245,967 
Kilfera ........ 4 Se 3 4 ae ae 8 18,073 aye ae 13,073. 
Caira (part of) .. 41 6 9 7 1 2 66 55,506 4,217 59,723 
Taide, ini p3is%s 00s 18 1 ar 4 ay 2 25 26,149 1,263 27,412 
Wentworth 32 5 17 ie 1 55 65,989 2,264 68,253 
Perry ...... 1 2 8]... oe 41,487 941 42,428 
Livingstone ........-. 8 fe 9] .. se 17 14,228 ed 14,228. 
Total, Eastof Darling.. 815 44 13) 227 4 10 613 | 1,027,423 38,558 | 1,065,981 
West of Darling—........ 
Finch ........ 1 4 1 28 1 2 47 124,845 259 125,104 
Narran 18 4 1 17 2 1 43 77,852 | 36,184 114,036 
Culgoa ...... 9 2 8.) oe os 19 15,246 6 15,252: 
Gunderbooka., 20 1 5 17 6 1 39 32,627 1,460 34,087 
Irrara ...... 3 os . 7 as 1 ll 11,887 300 12,187 
Thoulcanna 1 ae s 3 ee ae 4 3,900 Sane 8,900 
Barrona ...... 1 ais 1 ie a 2 41 oe 41 
Landsborough, 1 ute 4 ve ese 5 7,233 eis 7,233- 
Killara ...... 2 at 2 1 es 6 6,882 264 7,146 
Fitzgerald ay Ga 1 1 Be 2 600 40 640: 
Ularara .. 2 1 4 : os 7 5,777 35 5,812 
Delalah ...... as : 1 : oe 1 360 ie 360 
Tongowoko 3 es . 3 : a 6 18,961 a 18,961 
Poole .... Bs . 7 2 ? ae 2 240 ie 240: 
Yantara . a 1 : 4 es 5 4,296 40 4,336 
Yungnulgra 35 6] . alee a 48 20,524 84 20,608 
Young Ba 33 i f 15 poe 48 23,989 ze 23,989 
Tandora ...... ni os = 8 ‘ oe 8 3,460 was 3,460 
Mootwingee .. ee 2 ‘ 6 oe ate 8 6,381 81 6,462 
Evelyn ...... 4 1 2 5 6g es 10 20,144 320 20,464. 
Farnell ...... 10 rs 3 2 aie ate 12 3,190 eis 3,19) 
Yancowinna .. 129 13 aah be as 153 38,065 77 38,142; 
Menindie 8 ‘is : 5 ate aes 13 13,377 si 13,377 
Windeyer .. 1 1 s 7 a ins 9 27,412 2 27,414 
Taba cca tested se 2 % 1 15 2 ae 20 42,930 7,800 50,730 
Total West of Darling.. 293 37 3) 183 7 5 528 510,219 46,952 557,171 
Total—Western Division] 608 si} 16] 410] a1] 15 | 1,141 | 1,537,642 | 85,510 | 1,623,152: 


The proportion of land alienated is only 1°98 per cent. of the total area 
of this division, being an aggregate of 1,623,152 acres out of 81,836,100 


acres which the division is estimated to contain. 


The greatest area 


alienated is in the county of Waljeers, where there are 245,967 acres, or 
14°31 per cent. of the total area of the county held by settlers. 
total alienated area, 1,537,642 acres are in the occupancy of the land- 
holders, and only 85,510 acres are held under private lease, this kind of 
tenure being principally met with in the counties of Clyde, Cowper, 
Blaxland, Franklin, Waljeers, Caira, Wentworth, Narran, Gunderbooka, 


Of the 
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Perry, Taila, Robinson, and Tara. The total number of holdings is 
1,141, of which 608 are freehold, 81 private rented properties, 16 partly 
freehold and partly private leasehold, 410 freeholds to which considerable 
areas of Crown lands are attached, 11 private rented holdings with Crown 
lands attached, and 15 freeholds with both private rented and Crown 
lands attached. The average area of alienated holdings for the whole 
Western Division is 1,422 acres, the average in many counties, owing to 
the small number of holdings, being very large. In the part of Gregory 
within the division it reaches 12,506 acres; in Waljeers, 6,832 acres; in 
Franklin, 6,058 acres; in Manara, 4,464 acres; in Perry, 3,857 acres; 
in Tongowoko, 3,160 acres; in Windeyer, 3,046 acres; in Finch, 2,662 
acres; in Narran, 2,652 acres; in Tara, 2,536 acres; in the portion of 
Clyde within the division, 2,124 acres; in Evelyn, 2,046 acres; in 
Kilfera, 1,634; in Landsborough, 1,446 acres; diminishing in the other 
counties from 1,252 acres, in Mossgiel, to 120 acres in Poole; while in 
Barrona there are two holdings averaging 20 acres each. There are two 
holdings of 120 acres each in Poole, and one of 360 acres in Delalah. The 
land is used purely for pastoral purposes, except in the vicinity of town- 
ships, where market-gardening and fruit-growing are carried on, princi- 
pally by Chinese. 

The area of alienated land enclosed in this division is 1,524,893 acres, 
and unenclosed, 98,259 acres. In cultivation there is an area of 7,564 
acres, only 400 acres of which are tilled by tenants. The average area of 
large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 26,029 acres. The holdings 
in the Western Division may be classified as follows: — 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Size of Holdings. rea a Proportion Pp rti 
se Total. _|*° Eira hag Total. to Area 
| in District. of Holdings. 
No. acres, per cent. acres, per cent, 
1 to 30 acres woo... ce eeeee eee eees 419 1,673 016 202 12°01 
31 to 400 acres ...........:ecceeeees 336 46,393 2°86 1,636 3°53 
401 to 1,000 acres................., 167 112,840 6:95 1,567 1:39 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 183 °| 525,193 32°36 2,897 0°55 
10,001 acresand upwards......... 36 937,053 57°73 1,262 0-13 
Total scccca thai eeeh es 1,141 1,623,152 100-00 7,564 0°46 
| 


The area of Crown lands occupied in this division is very large, there 
being no less than 72,627,131 acres under various forms of lease. Under 
homestead lease there are 10,894,001 acres. There are 232,642 acres under 
conditional lease, granted under the Act of 1884; but this form of lease 
is no longer obtainable in the Western Division. Under settlement lease 
tnere are 40,811 acres, and under other forms of lease 61,459,677 acres. 
The number of lessees of Crown lands is 1,492, of whom 436 occupy Crown 
lands in addition to their alienated holdings, while 1,056 occupy Crown 
lands only. The area under cultivation is 10,586 acres. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
74,250,283 acres, which is all devoted to pastoral pursuits with the 
exception of 18,150 acres under crop. 
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AREA OF HoLpINGs. 


It will be gathered from an analysis of the figures which have been 
given that settlement in New South Wales has hitherto tended towards 
the concentration into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to 
a large number of individual selectors, and that in the great majority of 
cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, as understood 
in older settled communities, has made comparatively little progress, 
91°82 per cent. of the land alienated being yet in the occupancy of the 
proprietors themselves, or an area of 44,146,165 acres; whilst only 
3,935,149 acres, or 8°18 per cent., are held under lease from the free- 
holders. 

Below will be found the number of holdings of various sizes throughout: 
the State, distinguishing freehold from rented land. It will be undeyr- 
stood that here, as elsewhere in this chapter, though reference is made to 
holders who occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated lands, the 
area of such Crown lands is not considered in treating of the size of the 
holdings : — 


Number of Holdings. 
ot ave [ook 
2 |3 2/88 | ¥.8 |S8tg 
: . = 4.3 | Fe eee |SAAS 
Size of Holdings. 5 $s Ae goxz |fe 18 
3 e@ | fee | se8 | SOs |B CSE 
3 g as | Seo | Sad Beez 
4 3 eon | 258 eee |PEES “a 
8 & | £82 | 853 | 228 |E225| 3 
a [7 st BH Pa 3 io} 
i a iv kK 0) i-* B 
16,344 6,817 1,077 827 47 28 24,640 
18,865 7,830 2,305 6,644 293 350 85,787 
401 to 1,000 acres ..,....e...eeeee ees 4,340 685 668 | 3,003 75 240 9,011. 
1,001 to 10,000 acreS........0.e..2e0ee 2,054 232 354 | 2,416 55 401 5,512 
10,001 acres and upwards ............ 115 5 21 495 5 81 722 
Total... s6 2 swesuantesecccss 41,718 | 15,069 4,425 12,885 475 1,100 75,672 


The alienated area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, 
whether freehold or rented, will be found in the figures subjoined, which 
also show the percentage of alienated land to be found in the holdings of 
each specified size, as well as the proportion each size of holding, whether 
freehold or rented, bears to the total area alienated :— 


_ Proportion to Total 
Area of Holdings guerre or eee 
Size of Holdings. , under 1 acre. 

Freehold. Rented. Total. Freehold.| Rented. | Total. 

acres, acres. acres. # cent.| # cent.| P cent. 
1 to 30 acres oo... cee 128,318 62,603 | 190,921 | 0:27) O13 | 0°40 
31 to 400 acres ............ 4,129,056 | 1,217,963 5,347,019 | 8°59 2°53 | 11°12 
401 to 1,000 acres ... ..... 5,010,946 707,985 5,718,931 | 10°42 1:47 | 11°89 
1,061 to 10,000 acres......| 12,586,958 | 1,407,224 | 13,994,182 | 26-18 2°93 | 29-11 
TO,001 acres and upwards) 22,290,887 539,374 ; 22,830,261 | 46°36 1°12 | 47°48 
Total icc 44,146,165 | 3,935,149 | 48,081,314 | 91°82 8:18 | 100-00 
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The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of settle- 
ment in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be lost sight. of 
by those who study the various phases of settlement in this country. The 
proportion of land in holdings 30 acres and under in extent is only 0°40 
per cent. of the total area of land alienated in the State, and represents 
an aggregate of 190,921 acres out of a total of 48,081,314 acres; this 
sniall acreage consists of 24,640 holdings, each occupying an average of 
7°7 acres. Holdings between 31 and 400 acres in extent number 35,787, 
with an aggregate area of 5,347,019 acres, or 11°12 per cent. of the area. 
alienated in the State, giving an average of 149°4 acres per holding. 
It is in this category that a great portion of the land devoted to cultiva- 
tion is to be found. In areas between 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found. 
9,011 estates, the number decreasing rapidly as the area increases, aggre- 
gating in all 5,718,931 acres, or 11°89 per cent. of. the area alienated, 
giving each an average of 634°6 acres. The tendency just noted becomes. 
still more marked in the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in 
extent, their number being only 5,512, whilst they aggregate 13,994,182 
acres, or 29°11 per cent. of the total area alienated in the State, giving’ 
an average of 2,538°8 acres per holding. The climax is reached, how- 
ever, in the holdings of more than 10,000 acres in extent. Of these there 
are but 722, aggregating 22,830,261 acres, or 47°48 per cent. of the whole 
area alienated from the Crown, each averaging an area of 31,621 acres. 


SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Some remarks as to the relative condition of agriculture and of settle- 
ment on the alienated rural lands of the State cannot fail to be of interest, 
especially when read in conjunction with the preceding figures. The: 
following table deals with this question, and the figures carry with them 
their own explanation :— : 


Area Alienated. Area Cultivated. 
: , Alienated 
SS f Holdings. ; 
pone ones Holdings. Proportion! \Proportiom 
Total. to Area of Total. to Area 
State. | Alienated. 
| No. acres. [per cent,, acres. |per cent. 
1 to 30 acres............, 24,640 190,921 0-09 50,240 | 26°31 
31 to 400 acres.......... 35,787 | 5,347,019 2°73 774,597 | 1449 
401 to 1,000 acres 9,011 | 5,718,931 2-92 658,776, 21°52 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ......... cece eee 5,512 | 13,994, 182 714 718,084 513 
10,001 acres and upwards............... 722 | 22,830,267 | 11°66 300,159 1°31 
otal ce aceite steeties 75,672 | 48,081,314 | 24°54 | 2,502,856.) 5-20. 


Although the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of these 
series, when compared with the total area alienated in the State, is found 
in holdings from 31 to 400 acres in extent, yet when compared with the 
aggregate area alienated in the series itself it represents only 14°49. per 
cent. of it; whilst on the smaller holdings, less than 31 acres in extent, 
as much as 26°31 per cent. of the area alienated is under cultivation. 
The proportion considerably decreases as the higher areas are reached, 
being reduced to 1°31 per cent. in those over 10,000 acres. 

From the table given on page 108, some interesting information may 
be gleaned with regard to the proportion of the number of owners of 
land who still occupy their freeholds, those who reside on rented lands, 
and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, lands rented either 
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from private owners or from the Crown; but a more comprehensive view 
of these two phases of settlement may be obtained by an examination of 
the following table, in which the holdings are divided into a greater 
number of categories according to their sizes: — 


| Holdings consisting of— 
rc 3 cs.J/o cle o Some, 
= & est \|eece Zast jogeg Total 
Size of Holdings. 8 €. | S28 | 323 (SS9362 88 Area 
a as ge | SES le tas 2Eas 3 Alienated. 
>; os ma >D 3° SB lods Sim 4 ° 
= eA ees) Ss \2ESSl-=cF| a 
8 | £ |€28 | SEE |Es22eges 
& | & |€s=(/2°4 2° \g8s0 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. acres. 
Tto 5 acres 2... .ccccsecveeccees 9,507 3,818 408 192 22 8 | 18.955 35,411 
6 to 15 acres ... 4,326 1,816 385 75 16 bu 6,629 63,394 
16 to 30 acres 2,511 | 1,183 : 284 | 60 9 9] 4,056 92,116 
31 to 50 acres... 4,131 1,617 303 | 985 46 12 7,094 295,282 
51 to 100 acres ... 4,930 2,260 : 519 1,293 66 40 9,108 720,243 
101 to 200 acres 5,240 2,060 755 1,742 79 127 | 10,003 | 1,509,548 
201 to 300 acres 2,521 867 448 | 1,147 48 86 5,117 | 1,287,538 
301 to 400 acres 2,043 526 | 280 1,477 54 85 4,465 | 1,534,408 
401 to 500 acres 1,249 252 | 215 612 21 55 2,404 | 1,096,659 
501 to 600 acres 842 138 | 141 445 8 43 1,617 895,379 
601 to 700 acres 1,005 144! 118}; 1,129 23 39 | 2,458 | 1,587,544 
701 to 800 acres 492 66 | 85 320 6 46 1,015 765,452 
801 to 900 acres 397 34: 60 | 238 8 28 765 653,608 
901 to 1,000 acres. 355 51 | 49 259 9 29 752 720,289 
1,001 to 1,500 acres . 1,013 2); 149 824 18 wis | 2,234 | 2,744,051 
1501 to 2/000 acres, 326 52 59 433 4 53 927 | 1,619,528 
2,001 to 3,000 acres . 330 32 | 69 454 15 83 983 | 2,411,880 
3,001 to 4,000 acres . 158 13 29 233 4 51 488 | 1,706,191 
4,001 to 5,000 acres . 79 9 7 160 2 29 296 | 1,341,278 
5,001 to 7,500 acres . 87 a, 23 180 10 41 850 | 2,144,971 
7, 601 to 10, 000 acres . 61 5 | 8 132 2 26 234 | 2,026,783 
10, 001 to 15,000 acres . 50 2 9 129 3 23 * 216 | 2,662,418 
15,001 to 20,000 acres .. 23 3 98 1 16 141 | 2,469,020 
20,001 to 30,000 acres .. 26 3 3 101 1 2L 155 | 3,831,407 
30,001 to 40,000 acres ...... 5 fe 1 43 savers 6 55 | 1,902,799 
40,001 acres and upwards........ ll : 5 124] .... 15 155 | 11,964,617 
|. | (ene eee | ee a NUR ARPA 
Total s.ccetscesoeteeet. 41,718 | 15,069 4,425 | 12,885 475 | 1,100 | 75,672 | 48,081,814 


From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers of 
freeholds only is 41,718, the proportion to the total number of occupiers 
being fairly constant in each size of holdings. Absolute tenants of private 
lands, who number 15,069, are far more numerous in the smaller classes 
of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and in proportion as 
the estates become larger. The same is the case with regard to holders 
of freehold and private rented land, who number only 4,425. The persons 
who possess freeholds with Crown lands attached mmber 12,885, and 
nearly 47 per cent. of the holdings over 1,000 acres in extent are in this 

category. Occupiéers whose holdings are partly made up of private rented 

lands and partly of Crown lands only number 475 altogether; while 
owners of freehold, who are Crown tenants and private tenants at the 
same time, show a total of 1,100. 


There are 4,278 occupiers of Crown lands only, not connected with 
alienated holdings. . The area of alienated holdings over 1 acre in 
extent.in the State is 48,081,314 acres, and of the Crown lands occupied 
119,327,150 acres, making a total of 167,408,464 acres. Of this area, 


164,735,491 acres are used for grazing and dairying, and 2,672,973 acres 
for agriculture. 


The figures in regard to holdings represent rural settlement only, and 
account for 48,081,314 acres out of a total of 49,027,571 acres that have 
been alienated. The balance of 946,257 acres represents lands in cities 
and towns, and rural lands abandoned, to all appearances, by their 
owners, The lands of the State are held by 195,740 persons, the owners 
being almost equally distributed between the towns and the country. 
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For some years subsequent to its first colonisation, settlement within the 
State was restricted to that portion of the territory lying between the Pacific 


Ocean and the Great Dividing Range. Here, by the aid of convict labour,.. 
main roads were formed, connecting the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, .. 


Windsor, and Penrith with the metropolis. All access to the interior of the - 
country, was, however, barred by the apparently insurmountable sandstone: - 
precipices rising on the farther side of the Nepean. The intrepid explorer, . 
George Bass, who attempted the crossing in 1796, was forced to abandon. - 


the task, stating that he believed it impracticable even for a person on foot. 


In 1813, however, after a protracted season of drought, involving heavy losses. 
of stock, the settlers recognised that the future of the country depended on. . 


an extension of the pastoral area beyond its then contracted limits. Conse- 
quently, in May, 1813, three gentlemen, Messrs. Wentworth, Blaxland, and 
Lawson, again essayed the task of finding a way over the mountains. After 


encountering tremendous difficulties—which appear almost incredible to the | 
present generation, seeing that a railway track has been constructed over ~ 


the same route, by which Bathurst may be reached in a few hours—sometimes 
scaling lofty precipices, at others creeping slowly through dense forests, the 
explorers found themselves on the other side of the range, and cast their 
eyes for the first time on the rich Bathurst Plains. Shortly after their return, 
on the 6th June, Governor Macquarie despatched a party of surveyors under 


Mr. Evans, the Deputy Surveror-General, to determine the practicability of - 
making a road. The report was favourable, and the construction of the - 


Great Western Road was at once begun, the work being carried out by gangs : 


of bond labourers. The track was completed as far as Bathurst by the 21st.- 


January, 1815. 


& 


The opening up of the fertile lands around Bathurst, through the completion’ 


of this mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement, that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of 
the settlers. The authorities, therefore, contented themselves with main- 
taining the roads already constructed, and extending them in the direction 
of the principal centres of settlement. In fact, these main roads were the 
only ones which received attention for many years. Had the progress of 
settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar to that of preceding years this 
condition of things would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances of the State, and 
during the period of excitement and change which followed that remarkable 
event, so many new roads were opened, and traffic increased to such an 
extent, that the general condition of the public highways was by no means 
good. While yeoman service was done by the road pioneers prior to 1857, 
the modern system of road-making may be said to have begun in that year, 


consequent on the creation of the Roads Department, which was formed to: 


take control over the roads. It was not, however, until 1864, that the whole 
of the roads, both main and subordinate, received consideration at the hands 
of the State. 
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The principal main roads of the State are :— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, New 
England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren, through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships; thence 
prolonged to the Darling River, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles in 
length. ; 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This road 
was, before the construction of the railway, the great highway 
between Sydney and Melbourne. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles, This road after leaving Campbell- 
‘town, ascends the coast range, along the top of which it runs as far 
as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra district, parallel to 
the coast, and passes through the rich lands watered by the Shoal- 
haven; Clyde, and Moruya Rivers, as far as Bega, whence it. extends 
asa minor road, to the southern limits of the State. 


In no case has any of these roads the importance which it at one time 
possessed. The railways of the State for the greater part follow the direction 
of the main roads, and draw to themselves nearly all the through traffic. 
The existing tendency is to make the roads act as feeders to the railways, 
by converging the traffic from outlying districts towards convenient stations 
along the line. 

The limited funds placed at the disposal of the Department for expenditure 
on works do not admit ofthe extension of roads in a manner that their impor- 
tance demands. The greater proportion of the expenditure has been devoted 
to the upkeep of existing works. The postponement of the extension of works 
and the opening of new roads and deviations, many of an important character, 
is a matter for regret, as there is evidence on all sides of a general increase 
in settlement on the land, which will probably be retarded by insufficiency 
of access. “In many places the subdivision of both Crown and private lands 
for closer settlement has given an impetus to cultivation and dairying; and 
-especially in the latter case is.it necessary to provide for constant traffic, 
which, from the nature of the industry, requires traffickable roads in all seasons. 
Many ‘roads on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more or 
less superseded by railways; and, although provision for through traffic is 
‘thus reduced, it. has rendered necessary the opening of new roads as feeders, 
and in-this manner the earlier lines of traffic become practically deserted 
for others on routes more suitable tothe altered conditions. In a few cases, 
an important departure, which could be extended with advantage, has been 
made from the policy which has hitherto obtained of opening roads alter 
settlement has taken place. Under the old system settlers took up land, 
which in course of time became more valuable through improved approaches 
provided at the expense of the State. But many rich lands suitable for closer 
‘settlement are at present inaccessible, and the Department has, therefore, in 
conjunction with the Lands Department contributed towards the opening 
‘of roads thereto before alienation. The Department has the opportunity 
cof selecting routes on the most suitable gradients and locations, thus 
avoiding the expense of establishing deviations hereafter, while the Crown 
will be recouped to some extent for the outlay incurred. The most notable 
of these cases is the road between Coramba and Dorrigo. 

Traction engines are becoming a feature on many of the roads, and although 
competition with the railway is not a matter for serious consideration, they 
are, nevertheless, a severe strain on roads and bridges, inasmuch as the extra 
load passing over bridges and culverts, capable of carrying ordinary traffic 
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for many years longer, means extra expense in strengthening or renewal of 
structures earlier than would otherwise be necessary. The disastrous effect 
of narrow tyres on roads has been repeatedly brought under notice, but until 
legislation is introduced to regulate the load to be carried on wheels with 
tyres of a given width the State must submit to increased cost in road 
maintenance. j 


The outlay by the Government upon the different roads is made in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the District. Assistant Engineer, and is 
based on the requirements of each road. At one time the roads of the State 
were divided into seven classes.according to their importance, and the yearly 
expenditure ranged from £50 per mile-on roads in the first-class to £5 per mile 
von those in the seventh class. 


The network of roads spreading over the face of the State is divided, for 
purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road trusts. The whole 
State is apportioned into sixty-five districts, each of which is placed in 
charge of a District Assistant Engineer, who is directly responsible to the 
Commissioner for Roads. The District Assistant Engineers have under their 
care the greater part of the roads of the State outside the incorporated 
areas, as well as a portion of those within such limits. The road trusts have 
the supervision of the expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of 
roads in districts which are chiefly of minor importance ; there are, however, 
some important roads .in the vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. 
The length of roads in charge of District Assistant Engineers on the 30th 
June, 1905, was 47,238 miles, while 119 miles were under the care of road 
trusts. There were also within the municipal areas 1,345 miles, which were 
subsidised by the Department, making a total of 48,692 miles under the 
control of the Government. Of the 48,573 miles in charge.of District Assistant 
Engineers, 9,669 miles were metalled, gravelled, ballasted, or corduroyed ; 
6,945 miles were formed; 17,117 miles were cleared and drained; and 
14,842 miles were roads which wind their way through the forests of the 
interior, chiefly along the lines marked out by the cart-wheels of the foremost 
settlers, forming in dry weather, adequate means of communication, although 
in seasons of rain they are frequently impassable. Besides the roads men- 
tioned, there are about 1,500 miles of mountain passes. Many of these 
presented the most formidable difficulties, and their construction reflects great 
credit upon the engineering skill of the Department, which has for so many 
years designed and supervised the construction and maintenance of the roads 
and bridges of the State. 


Of the earliest bridges erected in the State many were built of stone, and 
are in existence still. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been 
replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large bridges 
of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been erected 
under engineering conditions almost unique, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. Perhaps the most important of 
these works constructed in the State are the Pyrmont and Glebe Island 
bridges. The total length of the Pyrmont structure and its approaches is 
1,758 feet, the bridge itself spanning a distance of 1,209 feet, of which total 
the swing span represents 223 feet, the remainder being covered by the 
twelve side spans each of 82 feet 4inches. The swing span, weighing 800 tons, 
is carried on a pivot which has its foundation on a caisson of 42 feet diameter, 
sunk to a depth of 62 feet. Its floor space is 12,000 superficial feet, as against 
10,600 on the Newcastle-on-Tyne bridge, and the roadway is 4 feet wider 
than that on the Tower Bridge of London. The swing itself, which is operated 
by two 50-h .p. electrical motors supplied with power from the Ultimo 
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power-house, can be opened or closed in forty-four seconds, at a cost of five 
farthings for the double operation, which includes the opening and closing of 
the gates as well as the swing. The total cost of this bridge was £145,189. 

The Glebe Island Bridge is over 2,300 feet long from end to end, and consist 
of a steel swing bridge in the centre of the bay, with a stone causeway approach 
to either shore. A steel over-bridge is provided on the Glebe side to permit 
of traffic passing thereunder to the area on the northern side of the bridge, 
which has been made by partly cutting down Glebe Island, and reclaiming 
with the spoil a valuable deep-water frontage of 2,800 feet, with 13 acres of 
level land at the back, which can, when required, be easily connected with 
the railway system of the State by a short line to Petersham. The main 
bridge is 353} feet long between abutments, and possesses a steel swing 
span, 191 feet 2 inches long, affording two clear waterways each of 60 feet for 
shipping, as against one of 34 feet in the old swing. This increase in waterway 
will permit of the passage of the largest over-sea vessels, thus opening up the 
great possibilities of the frontages to the south of the bridge. The two steel 
side spans are 81 feet 2 inches centres, affording 20 feet clear headway above 
high-water mark in lieu of the 12 feet available in the old bridge. The bridge 
is provided with a steel floor carrying a 40 feet wood-blocked carriage way, 
and two 5 feet footpaths, which will enormously improve the travelling 
facilities. The swing span, though smaller than the one at Pyrmont, contains 
a floor-space of 9,600 feet, which compares favourably with the swings in 
Clarence Bridge at Cardiff (7,640 square feet); the Hawarden Bridge (8,470 
feet); or the bridges over the Manchester Ship Canal (9,430 feet) ; and is 
but little less than that provided on the swing in the well-known bridge at. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is understood to have a larger floor-space than any 
other bridge in the United Kingdom. The total weight of the swing span 
of the Glebe Island Bridge is 650 tons, and it revolves on a cast-steel roller 
37 feet in diameter, carrying steel-covered treads. The swing, as well as 
the gates cutting off the road traffic at either end of the swing span, are 
operated by electricity obtained from the Ultimo Power-house, and it is 
possible to open or close the swing in forty-four seconds. The cost of this 
bridge was £107,000. 

On the 30th June, 1905, there were, altogether 3,508 bridges of 20 feet 
span and over, covering a length of 330,420 feet ; 41,929 culverts, 581,865 
feet in length ; and 24,686 causeways, of a total length of 550,526 feet. Where 
local conditions have not favoured the erection of a bridge, or the traffic 
justified its construction, a punt or ferry has been introduced. On the 30th 
June, 1905, there were 106 ferries operated by punts, ten of which were 
worked by steam or oil, and wire-rope ; 86 by hand-gearing and wire-rope ; 
8 by wire-rope without gearing; and 2 by oars only; and the total width 
between mooring posts was 77,727 feet. Two ferries were operated by horse 
boats, and were worked by wire-rope without gearing, and the total width 
between the mooring posts was 845 feet. There were also 24 ferries operated. 
by boats only, the total width between mooring posts being 5,015 feet. The. 
Department also had charge of two steam launches, and 80 iron and timber 
flood-boats, as well as 12 punt slips for the execution of repairs. 

The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from the metropolis 
to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways; nevertheless, they 
are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part of the 
interior, besides serving as most valuable feeders to the railway system of the 
country. No revenue is directly derived from roads, but their indirect advan- 
tages to the country have been very great, and after the lands and the railways 
they form the largest item of national property. It is estimated that 
£23,341,000 has been expended on roads and bridges since 1857, and their 
present value to the State, allowing for depreciation, is not less than 
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£18,000,000. Their indirect value cannot be calculated ; but as an instance 
of the change brought about by the system of road construction, it may be 
mentioned that after the organisation of the Roads Department on its present 
basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit were reduced 
by more than one-half, as will appear from the following statement :— 


Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864 
Main Roads. Distance, Sac 
Time in | Cost perton.| Time i | Gost per ton. 
miles, | days. £ 8s. d.| days. £8. d. 
Sydney to Goulburn  ......... cc. scesea ee 134 17k | 12 5 0 74 315 0 
3 Bathurst .........ccceseeceesens 145 234 | 1510 0 i 610 0 
Newcastle to Murrurundi............066 119 21 9 0 0 8 610 0 


The progress between 1857 and 1864 was very great. Part of the advance 
may, without hesitation, be ascribed to improvement of the roads; but the~ 
decline in the demand for teams consequent on the cessation of the gold rush 
also caused a fall in the cost of transit. Since 1864 the price of carriage by 
road has not declined, most of the traffic being through districts remote from 
the centres of population, where the requirements of the teamsters are costly 
to supply. The roads followed by the teams are those leading to the railway 
lines, and the loading consists for the most part of station supplies, wool, 
and other produce. The rates vary according to the distance and the nature 
of the country traversed, but the following scale may be taken as typical of 
the ordinary charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to the 
railways. Inward goods average about ld. per mile less than those outward :— 


8, d. 
Up to 40 miles oo. cece eeceen ene enenee 1 3 per ton per mile. 
100_——=, ” 
» 200 ,, 3 
» 9300 ,, 


” 


A slight consideration of these figures will be sufficient to show how greatly 
the business of the country has been facilitated by the construction of railways. 
If 100 miles be assumed as the average distance which goods are carried, the 
prevailing rate by teams would be 12d. per ton per mile. On the railways, 
as far back as 1872, the carriage was only 3-6d., and to-day it averages a 
little over 1-2d. It would be overstating the case against road carriage, 
however, if the latter figure were compared with the average price charged 
by teams; but a comparison in every respect perfectly fair can be made 
between the cost of carrying general goods by rail—only 2-45d. per ton per 
mile—and the cost of sending goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. 
per ton per mile. The saving by rail carriage is, therefore, 80 per cent.; and 
if it had been possible for the whole of the railway traffic for the year 1904 
to be carried by teams, the cost would have been £9,496,195, instead of the 
sum of £1,899,239 (exclusive of terminal charges) actually charged by the 
Railway Commissioners. In the portion of this chapter devoted to goods 
traffic on the railways, particulars are given of the gradual cheapening of 
_ this form of carriage during the past thirty-three years, 
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The old-time spectacle is now occasionally observed of huge loads of goods 
being carried along the main roads within sight of the railway lines. The 
price paid to carriers is not usually disclosed, but from the nature of things 
it is probably less than would have been paid to the Railway Commissioners 
for the same service. The competition of teams with the railway for the 
carriage of a certain class of goods is made possible by the cheapness of fodder 
and the low price of horses, and to the circumstance that a number of carriers 
could not otherwise find employment; moreover, the traffic lasts only for 
a few months in each year, and does not affect the railway earnings to any 
appreciable extent. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes, and of bridges, 
culverts, punts, and ferries during the year ended 30th June, 1905, was 
£402,083. In this expenditure is included the cost of administering the 
Department, services for other Departments, and payments on account of 
punt approaches and similar works incidental to the road traffic of the country. 
The expenditure in the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges 
since 1857, with details since the year 1881, is given below. Until recent 
years, the expenditure on these works increased at a much faster rate than 
the population :— 


Year. Exp Tae oo Expenditure by Trustees. Total. 

£ £ £ 
1857 to 1880 ‘5,430,923 782,907 6,213,330 
1881 484,567 23, 186 | 507,753. 
1882 577,212 24,722 601,934 
1883 613,847 24,938 638,785 
1884 750,584 27,722 : 778,306 
1885 800,962 24,404 825,366 
1886 628,379 28,414 656,793 
1887 721,994 45,433 767,427 
1888 663,929 31,503 695,432 
1889 632,398 31,361 663,759 
1890 770,809 34,500 805, 309 
1891 965,688 31,990 : 997,678 
1892 859,028 30,605 889, 633 
1893 676,233 30,330 706,563. 
*1894-5 800,620 30,034 | 830,654 
+1896 757,118 19,285 776,400 
+1897 666,300 9,910 ; 676,210 
+1898 605,497 10,601 616,098 
+1899 636,859 8,710 645,569 
+1900 671,134 7,472 678,606 
+1901 850,933 . 9,074 | 860,007 
+1902 889,964 7,817 $97,781 
+1903 707,896 6,517 714,413 
+1904 491 555 3,404 494,959 
+1905 399,951 2,132 402,083 
Total veces 22,054,377 1,286,971 23,341,348 

* 1894 and first half of 1895, + Year ended June. 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there were, in the month 
of February, 1904, 7,682 miles of roads and streets belonging to the munici- 
palities of the State. Of these roads, 2,510 miles were metalled, gravelled, 
or ballasted, and 1,342 formed ; while 1,848 miles were cleared, and 1,982 
miles not cleared. Their value without the land, but inclusive of footpaths, 
kerbing, and guttering, is estimated at £5,985,800. As already pointed out, 
the length of roads within municipalities subsidised by the Government was 
1,345 miles. 
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Rattway Consrruction. 


Tuer first definite movement in the direction of introducing the benefits 
of railway communication to New South Wales was taken in August, 1846, 
when it was resolved at a public meeting held in Sydney that a survey should 
be made of a line to connect the metropolis with Goulburn. Nothing further 
was done, however, until September, 1848, when the Sydney Railroad and 
Tramway Company was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having for its 
object the construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, which it 
was proposed to extend later on to Bathurst and Goulburn. On the 3rd 
July, 1850, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, turned the first sod of the first railway constructed in Australia. 
No difficulty was experienced in obtaining an ample supply of labour at the 
commencement of operations, but hardly had. the enterprise got fairly under 
weigh, when the discovery of gold led to an exodus of the whole of the 
company’s servants, and the Government had to step in and take over the 
works. Undaunted by the ill success of the Sydney Railroad and Tramway 
Company, another company was promoted in 1853 for the purpose of con- 
structing a railway from Newcastle to Maitland, but labour conditions proved 
too strong for it, and it was not long before it shared a similar fate to that 
of its predecessor. With the assumption of control by the Government, 
the work of construction was vigorously pushed forward, and on the 26th 
September, 1855, the line from Sydney to Parramatta, 14 miles in length, 
was opened for traffic, while the extension to Goulburn was completed by 
the 27th May, 1869. In the meantime—by the 11th April, 1857—communi- 
cation had been established between Newcastle and Kast Maitland. 

During the twenty years which followed the opening of the first line, 

railway construction progressed at a very slow rate, for in 1875, the lines 
in operation had only reached a length of 435 miles, an average of 213 miles 
per year. Jn 1875, a slight improvement took place, when 33 miles were 
opened ; but from 1876 to 1889, greater activity was manifested, 1,748 miles 
being constructed during the period, or a yearly average of 125 miles. This 
rate of increase was not sustained, however, only 14 miles being opened in 
the next three years. During the year ended June, 1893, 154 miles were 
opened ; 150 miles in the succeeding year; and 30 miles in the year ended 
June, 1895. Jn the following year no new lines were opened ; but during 
the year ended. June, 1897, 108 miles were added, and in the course of the 
next twelve months, 52 miles. During the six years ended June, 1904, a 
further length of 590 miles was brought into use. No fresh lines were com- 
pleted in the year just closed. 
. From the 7th September, 1899, the private line from Broken Hill to 
Tarrawingee, 40 miles 7 chains in length, also became the property of the 
State. Under an agreement between the Railway Commissioners and the 
Silverton Tramway Company, the Company works this line in conjunction 
with its own. The Government increased the mileage opened during 1901, 
by the purchase from private owners of a short line, 4 miles 41 chains in length, 
between Clyde and Carlingford. 
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The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the statement given below. Included in the mileage are 
the Campbelltown-Camden, and Yass tramways, which are worked with the 
railways :— 


Year. oe ee Total opened. |! Year. an eave Total opened. 

miles, miles, miles, miles, 
1855 16 16 1881 148 996 
1856 9 25 1882 282 1,278 
1857 17 42 1883 52 1,330 
1858 15 57 1884 301 1,631 
1859 nil. 57 1885 114 1,745 
1860 13 70 1886 162 1,907 
1861 4 74 1887 151 2,058 
1862 24 98 *1888 68 2,126 
1863 27 125 +1889 57 2,183 
1864 20 145 +1890 10 2,193 
1865 nil, 145 +1891 1 2,194 
1866 nil. 145 +1892 3 2,197 
1867 60 205 +1893 154 2,351 
1868 44 249 +1894 150 2,501 
1869 70 319 +1895 30 2,531 
1870 21 340 +1896 nil. 2,531 
1871 19 359 +1897 108 2,639 
1872 38 397 +1898 52 2,691 
1873 5 402 +1899 15 2,706 
1874 nil, 402 +1900 105 2,811 
1875 33 435 +1901 34 2,845 
1876 73 508 +1902 181 3,026 
1877 90 598 +1903 112 3, 138 
1878 90 688 +1904 143 3,281 
1879 45 733 +1905 nil, 3,281 
1880 115 848 


* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 


Of the 3,281 miles in operation on the 30th June, 1905, there were 3,079} 
miles of single line, 193 miles of double line, and 84 miles of line with four 
tracks. 


Raitway Systems. 


The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each representing 
a system of its own. The southern system, which is the most important, 
serving as it does the richest and most thickly-populated districts, and 
placing Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct communication, has 
several offshoots. From Culcairn, there are two branch lines, one connecting 
with Corowa on the Murray River, and the other with Germanton; from 
The Rock a line extends to Lockhart ; from Junee a branch extends as far 
as the town of Hay in one direction, and Finley in another, and places the 
important district of Riverina in direct communication with Sydney. From 
Cootamundra a southerly branch carries the line to Tumut, and another in a 
north-westerly direction through Temora to Wyalong. From Murrumburrah 
a-branch has been constructed to Blayney, on the western line, thus 
connecting the southern and western systems of the State. From Koora- 
watha a branch has been laid down to connect Grenfell with the railway 
system. Nearer the metropolis, the important town of Goulburn is connected 
with Cooma, bringing the rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct com- 
munication with Sydney. From Goulburn, a branch line has also been 
opened to Crookwell. Another line that forms part of the southern system 
has been constructed to Nowra, connecting the metropolis with the coasta 
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district of Mlawarra, which is rich alike in coal and in the produce of agricul- 
ture. The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
Mountains, and has its terminus at Bourke, a distance of 503 miles from the 
metropolis. Leaving the mountains, the western line, after throwing out a 
branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters the Bathurst Plains, and connects 
with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands of the Bathurst, Orange, and 
Wellington districts. Beyond Dubbo it enters the pastoral country. At 
Blayney, as before stated, the western line is connected with the southern 
system by a branch line to Murrumburrah; at Orange a branch connects 
that town with Forbes on the Lachlan River, and from Parkes, one of the 
stations on this branch line, an extension to Condobolin on the Lachlan River 
has been constructed. Further west, at Dubbo, a branch line extends to 
Coonamble, and from the main line at Nevertire, a short line extends to the 
town of Warren, and at Nyngan a branch line connects the important mining 
district of Cobar with Sydney. From Byrock a line branches off to Brewarrina. 
The western system also includes a short line from Blacktown to Richmond 
on the Hawkesbury River. The northern system originally commenced at 
Newcastle, but a connecting line has been constructed, making Sydney the 
head of the whole of the railway systems of the State. This connecting line 
permits of direct communication between Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, a distance from end to end of 1,808 miles, or altogether between 
the terminus of Oodnadatta, in South Australia, and Cunnamulla, in Queens- 
land, there is one continuous line of railway, 3,100 miles in length. The 
northern system comprises a branch from Werris Creek, via Narrabri and 
Moree, to Inverell, thus placing the Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct 
communication with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. There is also under 
construction a line from Narrabri to Walgett, with a branch to Collarendabri, 
and the portion from Narrabri West to Burren Junction, a distance of 514 
miles, has been opened for traffic. A portion of the North Coast railway 
has also been constructed from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, to Casino, 
on the Richmond River, and an extension to Grafton is practically complete, 
but was not opened for traffic until after July, 1905. A short line branches 
off the main northern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north shore: 
of Port Jackson at Milson’s Point. 


ConTROL oF Strate RAILWAYS. 


Up to October, 1888, the control of the railways was vested in the Minister 
for Works, the direct management being undertaken by an officer under the 
title of Commissioner. It was, however, recognised that political influence: 
entered unduly into the management of this large public asset, and, as a 
consequence, the “‘ Government Railways Act of 1888” was passed, since 
consolidated as the “‘ Government Railways Act, 1901,” with the object of 
removing the control and management of the railways from the political 
arena, and vesting them in three railway Commissioners, who were required. 
to prepare for presentation to Parliament an annual report of their proceedings, 
and an account of all moneys received and expended during the preceding 
year. While the avowed object of State railway construction has been to: 
promote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of 
the lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that in the main 
the railways should be self-supporting. 


CompaRISON oF Ratiway FActuities. 


‘The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State railways can 
be fairly gauged by comparing the population and area of territory to each 
mile of line open for traffic at different periods. Thus, in 1860 there were 
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4,979 persons to each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the work 
of construction had proceeded at a rate so much faster than the -increase in 
population that the average number of persons per mile had fallen to 882, 
so that the facilities afforded by the railways were more than five times as 
great as in the year first named ;. while by 1905.the average population per 
mile of line was reduced to 450. The decrease in the area of territory to 
-each mile of line open has been very rapid, ranging from 4,438°6 square miles 
in 1860 to.94-70 square miles in 1905. The following statement shows the 
extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


Population to each ; Population to each . 
Year. Bite of Line ae ate Year. ‘ite of Lie cet 
| 
No. sq. miles. 
1860 4,979 4,438 ‘57 1895 501 122°76 
1865 2,822 2,142‘76 1896 510 117°73 
1870 1,467 913°82 1897 497 115°46 
1875 1,366 714:25 1898 492 114'82 
1880 882 366-39 1899 497 110°53 
1885 544 178°05 1900 464 109:21 
1890 502 141°68 1901 466 102°68 
1891 521 141°67 1902 461 99°01 
1892 538 14142 1903 452 98°99 
1893 515 132°16 1904 44] 94-70 
1894 495 124°23 ! 1905 451 94°70 


In the following table are given the average population and area of territory 
per mile of line open in the principal countries of the world. It must, how- 
ever, be recognised that a fair comparison can only be made between this 
State and other young countries in process of development :— 


Length Per Mile of Line open. 
Countries. of 

Railway. Population. Area. 

miles. No. sq. miles. 
United Kingdom ............:..6000 22,600 1,893 5 
Branee..ciccesissseee ces ..s.| 24,300 1,603 9 
Germany ..c..ccscesecest sa risenivececeses 33,436 1,686 6 
Austria-Hungary ... «| 23,412 1,939 10 
Belgium ............665 re 2,843 2,457 4 
Netherlands .... “3 1,809 3,002 7 
Switzerland .... a 2,816 1,177 6 
Sweden ........cssscsescesrseneeees 7,631 684 23 
Norway ..... age baedeeeeert|”, 15480 1,514 84 
Russia (exclusive of Finland) ......; 31,299 3,312 62 
Spain vive sévescdeceeeshe cua sve ne caeaana en’ 8,520 2,185 23 
Ttaly® csscteiwaees cchecsonversacegine cer ces 9,960 3,260 11 
India (inclusive of Native States)/ 26,956 10,920 65 
Canadarinisccdiissssljccivives ts jearesiete 19,078 281 189 
Cape Colony ........cceceeeseeeeeneeaee 3,395 709 82 
Argentine Republic .............06 11,460 450 99 
Brazil .| 10,408 1,377 309 
Chili 2,800 969 110 
United States of America .. ..| 207,977 “366 17 
JAPAN ics dandseeiiinaece sich vetee Pe 4,651 10,048 32 
New South Wales .........ccceee 3,281 451 95 
ViACtoriae shies de reccatickes Tie sired: 3,394 357 26 
Queensland 0.00... cc cccseneeee sence 3,092 170 216 
South Australia. ......... ie 1,891 195 478 
Western Australia........ 3 1,605 156 608 
Tasmania ........... a 618 288 426 
New Zealand ...........cc0 ceseseeeenes 2,374 364 44 
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GRADIENTS. 


The railways of the State have been constructed with a large proportion 
of steep gradients, but much has been done during the last few years to 
reduce some of the heaviest of these. The Railway Commissioners, in one 
of their Annual Reports, drew a comparison between the New South Wales 
lines and the Alpine railways, and it was found that the gradients were steeper, 
and the curves sharper, on the lines of this State than on the Alpine lines. 
By reducing some of the gradients, and introducing locomotives of greater 
power than were formerly employed, considerable economy in working, as 
well as the expediting of traffic, has been effected. The traffic is now carried 
on more satisfactorily, and the expense of extensive duplication works, which 
would have been necessary under the system which previously existed, has 
been postponed for years. However, a great deal remains to be accomplished 
in the matter of reducing gradients, as will be seen on reference to the following 
table, which shows the number of miles on different gradients in June, 1905. 
The distances given include the increased length of lines for deviations, and 
are therefore in excess of.the time table distances :— 


Gradients. Southern System. / Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
lin miles miles. miles. miles 

18 to 30 i 2° li) shes 5 
31 ,, 40 62 614 32% 1564 
41 ,, 50 724 434 663 182 
51 ,, 60 51k 513 404 1434 
61 ,, 70 694 524 273 1494 
71,, 80 915 552 794 2264 
81 ,, 90 354 284 32 95? 
91 ,, 100 702 702 603 2012 
101 ,, 150 1208 98 1032 3224 
151 ,, 200 74 50 554 1794 
201 ,, 250 374 20 234 802 
251 ,, 55z 312 42% 1304 
301 ,, level 524 5194 338% 1,382} 
Total........ 1,268 1,0844 903} 3, 2554 


Cost oF CONSTRUCTION. 


The cost of construction of the various. branches of the railway systems 
to the 30th June, 1905, is set forth in the following table. The average cost 
of the whole of the lines is calculated to be £10,904 per mile, including all 
charges, except those for rolling stock, machinery, furniture, and workshops ; 
an amount which, considering the character of some parts of the country 
through which the lines have been carried, and the cost of labour, which is 
considerably greater in Australia than in most other countries, is by no means 
a high one. In considering in detail the figures given, it is interesting to 
note the comparatively low cost per mile of some of the extensions through 
pastoral country. These are what is termed the “pioneer” class, and are 
of a light and cheap kind, on which the produce of the settlers may be conveyed 
to the trunk lines at a reasonable speed, and at a cheaper rate than carnage 
by road. The line from Parkes to Condobolin averaged £1,975 per mile ; 
that from Dubbo to Coonamble, £2,377 per mile; that from Narrabri to 
Moree, £2,434 per mile; that from Berrigan to Finley, £2,609 per mile; 
and that from Byrock to Brewarrina, £2,697 per mile. The lines of the 
“pioneer ” class, in a special manner, show that in certain districts of the 
State, railways capable of effectively carrying the traffic .can be constructed 
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at an average cost far below what had been previously attempted. In 
support of this it is pointed out that eighteen lines, with a total length of 
859;% miles, have been constructed at an average cost of £3,229 per mile. 


Lines opened for Traffic. Length. Total Cost. pe Mil ae 
m. ch. £ £ 

Darling Harbour Branch ......... 1 424 778,238 | 508,237 
Sydney to Granville ......... ob 14 584 1,938,487 | 131,618 
Granville to Goulburn... ae 121 5% 2,543,083 21,005 
Goulburn to Wagga...... eee 174 794 1,621,428 9,266 
Wagga to Wodonga...... ate 79 13% 914,657 11,553 
Junee to Hay ........... | 167 35% 978,211 5,842 
Narrandera to Jerilderie 4 64 54% 408,797 6,320 
Granville to Penrith ......... a; 21 264 607,565 28, 487 
Penrith to Bathurst ied 109 27 2,675,852 24,473 
Bathurst to Dubbo ...... <a 134 5 1,325,225 9,885 
Dubbo to Bourke............... a 225 45 1,357,587 6,019 
Wailerawang to Mudgee ....... 85 6 978,721 11,504 
Blacktown to Richmond ... 16 12 177,016 10,961 
Goulburn to Cooma............ 130 40 1,382,435 10,593 
Cootamundra to Gundagai......... 33 453 323,266 9,630 
Orange to Molong ...............65 22 60 268,688 | 11,810 
Murrumburrah to Blayney ...... 110 63 1,083,310 9,778 
Sydney to Kiama .........0.....00. 71°77 1,992,925 27,694 
Homebush to Waratah ............ 93 3 2,792,474 30,014 
Newcastle to Wallangarra 392 54 5,061,742 12,890 
Werris Creek to Narrabri 96 48 584,021 6,046 
Bullock Island Branch ............ 1 454 394,422 | 251,424 
Morpeth Branch ...............0000 3 374 61,482 | 17,725 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point 13 274 646,106 | 48,420 
Campbelltown to Camden 7 65 45,346 5,804 
Kiama to Nowra...........000...000. 22 434 361,051 16,016 
Lismore to Murwillumbah 63 57 905,102 14,206 
Sydenham to Belmore.............. 5 3h | 190,105 37,691 
Culeairn to Corowa............0.0005 47 39 217,019 4,570 
Nyngan to Cobar..............000085 81 274 302,771 3,722 
Cootamundra to Temora . 38 69 180,735 4,651 
Molong to Forbes : 72 69 379,799 5,213 
Yass Tramway..,.. 0.0... ve. 2 73 28,540 9,800 
Jerilderie to Berrigan ............ 21 65 46,752 2,143 
Parkes to Condobolin...... oe 62 604 123,958 1,975 
Narrabri to Moree ...... Sites 63 10 153, 666 2,434 
Nevertire to Warren.. Me 12 33} 40,606 3,271 
Berrigan to Finley ......... sess 13 73 36,286 2,609 
Tarrawingee Tramway ............ 40 7 32,327 806 
Tamworth to Manilla........ Seat 29 42 85,153 2,884 
Moree to Inverell ......... tan 95 594 312,117 3,260 
Koorawatha to Grenfell sass 32 8 108,922 3,393 
Clyde to Carlingford ...... Laces 441 33,491 7,422 
The Rock to Lockhart ... er 24 51 77,2384 3,135 
Byrock to Brewarrina ... cee 58 11 156,802 2,697 
Goulburn to Crookwell ............ 35 50 158,930 4,461 
Cobar to the Peak 2.0.00... 0 1... 3 534 15,488 4,222 
Culcairn to Germanton ‘ 16 61 58,807 3,508 
Dubbo to Coonamble . 95 62} 227,640 2,377 
Gundagai to Tumut .. see 31 254 201,474 6,434 
Lismore to Casino ....... Jas 18 143 127,328 7,003 
Temora to Wyalong ............... 41 7 120,125 2,924 
Narrabri West to Burren Junct. 51 44 148,576 2,882 
Total or average ......... 3,280 574 | 35,771,888 | 10,904 


The amount expended on rolling stock to the 30th June, 1905, was 
£5,649,976 ; for machinery, £372,301; on workshops, £658,349; for furni- 
ture, £10,036 ; and Store Advance Account, £600,000; or £7,290,662 in all. 
This makes the total cost of all lines open for traffic £43,062,550, or an average 
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of £13,126 per mile. The growth of the capital expenditure on lines open 
may be seen in the following table :— 


Year. Sunt sepenict on Year. secret 
£ £ 

1855 515,347 1893 34,657,571 
1860 1,422,672 1894 35,855,271 
1865 2,746,373 1895 36,611,366 
1870 5,566,092 1896 36,852, 194. 
1875 7,245,379 1897 37, 369,205 
1880 11,778,819 1898 37,719,402 
1885 21,831,276 1899 37,992,276 
1886 24,071,454 1900 38,477,269 
1887 26,532,122 1901 38,932,781 
1888 27,722,748 1902 40,565,073 
1889 29,839,167 1903 41,654,977 
1890 30,555, 123 1904 42,288,517 
1891 31,768,617 1905 43,062,550 
1892 33,312, 608 


A reference to previous pages shows that the number of miles of line open 
for traffic on the 30th June, 1905, was the same as at the close of the previous 
year, nevertheless the capital cost has been increased by the sum of £774,033. 
This is largely due to the fact that an amount of £600,000 representing an 
advance by the Government about twenty-five years ago for the purchase 
of materials and general stores has been added to the Capital Account for 
the first time. 


Of the £43,062,550 expended on lines open for traffic on the 30th June, 
1905, an amount of £434,184 has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue 
of the State, leaving a balance of £42,628,366, which has been raised by the 
issue of debentures and other stock. It is indicated later on that the net 
revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1905, after paying working expenses, 
was £1,491,869, which gave a return of 3°46 per cent upon the total capital 
expenditure on the lines open for traffic, and 3°50 per cent. upon the capital 
on which the country has to pay interest. The reduction of the railway 
debt is, however, purely imaginary, seeing that the bulk of the debentures 
retired were renewed out of fresh loans, and the amount paid from revenue 
to redeem loans was not furnished by railway profits. A sum of £1,000,000 
was appropriated by parliament in connection with the improvements to 
the grades on the main lines, and the quadrupling of the suburban system. 
The cost of these urgent works was to be defrayed from the proceeds of loans 
on the understanding that the loans would be redeemed from railway revenue 
at the rate of £75,000 a year. This redemption however, has been practically 
effected at the expense of the general revenue, seeing that only in two years 
when the redemption was made was there sufficient railway revenue to meet 
working expenses and interest, and there has, therefore, really been no reduc- 
tion of capital effected by these payments. 


The cost of railway construction in the principal countries of the world 
for which the information is available is shown in the following table. It 
would, however, be hardly fair to institute a comparison between the cost 
of construction per mile in New South Wales and in the densely-populated 
countries of Europe, for while in Europe the resumption of valuable ground 
is perhaps the heaviest expense in connection with the building of railways, 
in this State this item of expenditure is not of leading importance. The 
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figures include the whole expense of equipping the lines for traffic, and are 
brought down to the latest available dates :— 


Cost per | Codt per 
Countries, Mile open | Countries. Mile open for 
| Traffic. Traffic. 
£ | £ 

United Kingdom ...... 56,1386 |) Argentine .............. 10,594 
France o......ccseceee ees 28,5385 || Japan oo... ceceesee ees 8,328 
Germany ..| 20,124 |} Australasia :— 
Switzerland v.| 20,756 New South Wales...) 13,126 
Belgium ......... ve| 29,247 Victoria .....cscccceess 12,162 
Norway ...... 7,869 Queensland............ 6,988 
Sweden ...... eed 5,606 South Australia...... 7,809 
Canada ........sccsceeeee 12,579 Western Australia... 6,111 
United States .........) 18,549 Tasmania............665 8,468 
Cape Colony ............ 10,229 New Zealand ......... 9,723 


Revenve Returns AND WoRKING EXPENSES. 


The contrast between the present condition of the railways of New South 
Wales and their humble beginning in 1855 is a remarkable one. For the 
first ten years of the period under review the larger part of the railway 
earnings was obtained from the passenger traffic, no doubt owing to the fact 
that the first railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until the 
line crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior that the proportions 
changed, and the goods traffic became the principal source of revenue of the 
railways. This change began to take place in 1867. 

A comparison between the earnings of the period prior to 1871—when the 
net result every year represented only a small portion of the interest due 
on the capital expended in the construction of the lines—and of the sub- 
sequent period, affords matter for satisfaction. The following table shows 
the gross earnings, working expenses, and the proportion of the expenditure 
to receipts, in suitable periods from 1855 up to the 30th June, 1905. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the railway accounts 
have been made up to the 30th June in each year :-— 


328 | mE 

ene ons 

q Hite Eee: | é omer g25 

, i B re ing B38 
Year. Rgentn Hepenan: g I | Year. Escuings Expantes. S 2 
eee |i eae 

| “3s. || “38 

1 
£ £ per cent. £ £ per cent, 
1855 9,249 5,959 64-4 1893 2,927,056 | 1,738,516 | 59°4 
1860 62,269 50,427 81:0 1894 2,813,541 | 1,591,842 | 56°6 
1865 166,032 108,926 65°6 1895 2,878,204 | 1,567,589 | 54°5 
1870 307,142 | 206,003 67:1 1896 2,820,417 | 1,551,888 | 55:0 
1875 614,648 | 296,174 48-2 1897 3,014,742 | 1,601,218 | 53:1 
1880 1,161,017 | 647,719 |° 55:8 1898 3,026,748 | 1,614,605 | 53°3 
1885 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 67-1 | 1899 3,145,273 | 1,690,442 | 53-7 
1886 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 69:1 || 1900 3,163,572 | 1,769,520 | 55:9 
1887 2,208,295 | 1,457,760 660 | 1901 {| 3,573,779 | 2,043,201 | 57:2 
1888 2,295,124 | 1,530,551 66°7 1902 3,668,686 | 2,267,369 61'8 
1889 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 64°4 | 1903 3,314,893 | 2,266,299 68°4 
1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 63°3 || 1904 3,436,413 | 2,258,940 65°7 
1891 2,974,421 | 1,831,371 616 1905 3,684,016 | 2,192,147 | 59°5 
1892 3,107,296 | 1,914, 252 61°6 | 
t 


In the foregoing table is shown the progress of the railways of the State 
over a period-of fifty years, and it will be observed that, with the exception 
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of the years 1902, 1903, and 1904, the drought years, the proportion of 
working expenses to gross earnings was considerably less than for the period ° 
anterior to the vesting of the railways in the Commissioners. The fact that 
the lines as a whole have not in the past returned a profit should occasion 
no surprise, as the statistics of railways in all parts of the world show that 
few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return anything like a profit during 
the first few years after their opening. In England a period of seven years 
has been allowed by good authorities for a line to develop traffic ; and if such 
is the fact in more densely-populated countries, whose resources are more 
developed than is the case in New South Wales, there is every reason to be 
satisfied with the fact that the lines of this State have yielded so good a 
return as the figures show. 

A reference to the table showing the net earnings and the interest on the 
capital expended upon railways, which will be found on page 129, discloses 
the fact that during the period from 1870 to 1875, when the length of new 
lines yearly constructed was very small, the railway profits steadily increased 
from 1°81 to 4°39 per cent. During 1877 and 1878, 180 miles of railway 
were constructed, and the profits immediately declined to 3:74 and 3°34 
per cent., respectively. From 1880 to 1884, the railways were extended, 
chiefly to centres already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New 
England, and the central districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these 
were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less than 
usual from the considerable extension, which included the construction of 
the expensive connecting link joining the New South Wales railways with 
those of Victoria, at the River Murray. From 1885 the extensions on the 
main lines have, for the most part, been through pastoral country, such as 
the continuation of the Western line to Bourke, the Northern line to Jennings, 
and the further extensions of the lines on the Goulburn district to the rich 
pastoral lands of Monaro ; while several branch lines were constructed tapping 
important agricultural, dairy-farming, and pastoral districts, notably the 
lines, Cootamundra to Gundagai and Tumut, Cootamundra to Temora and 
Wyalong, Murrumburrah to Blayney, Nyngan to Cobar, Culcairn to Corowa, 
Sydney to Nowra, Narrandera to Jerilderie, Berrigan to Finley, Orange to 
Molong, Parkes, Forbes, and Condobolin, Nevertire to Warren, Koorawatha 
to Grenfell, The Rock to Lockhart, Byrock to Brewarrina, Tamworth to 
Manilla, Narrabri to Moree and Inverell, Goulburn to Crookwell, Culcairn to 
Germanton, and Narrabri West to Burren Junction. With the exception of 
the Murrumburrah to Blayney and Nyngan to Cobar sections none of the 
lines mentioned pays its way—the loss on some being very heavy. An 
isolated line, 81 miles 714 chains in length, from Murwillumbah through 
Lismore to Casino was constructed, which, likewise, shows a heavy loss on 
working. In some cases the value of the branch lines will not be felt until 
the entire system of which they form part is completed, or until they become 
trunk lines. For instance, a proposal has been under consideration for 
continuing the Goulburn to Cooma line to the Victorian border, with a branch 
to Eden at Twofold Bay. It is expected that the Gippsland line will be 
extended from Bairnsdale to the border, and that by the junction of these 
two lines an alternative route to Melbourne will be obtained. In that case, 
no doubt, the eastern part of Gippsland would find its natural port at Eden. 
Expensive new lines result in an increase in the percentage of working expenses 
to the gross earnings, as these lines have to be kept in full working order 
and repair whilst actually returning in gross earnings little more than the 
cost of maintenance. The small returns on expensive incompleted branches 
further tend to diminish greatly the profits of the railway system taken as 
a whole ; but such is the history of railway construction in all parts of the 
world, and New South Wales is no exception to the general rule. The financial 
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depression of 1893, which brought about a great change in the character of 
the coaching traffic, and the continued unfavourable character of the seasons 
adversely affected the earnings of several years. The increased cost of fuel 
and liberal advances granted to the wages staff materially assisted to augment 
the working expenses, while the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live-stock 
during drought years, at rates that were almost unremunerative, contributed 
greatly towards an increase in the proportion of working expenses to gross 
earnings. 

The following table shows the loss on non-paying lines during the last 
four calendar years, and in the case of four new lines for the year ended 
30th June. It should be noted that the capital cost includes the expenditure 
on equipment as well as construction :— 


Loss in Working, after providing for 
Working Expenses and Interest. 


Line. Length, | Capital Cost. 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 
Year ended 31st December. 
mls. ch. £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydenham to Belmore ............... 5 34) 209,755 7,265: 6,760| 6,423] 6,268 
Sydney to Kiama ............... 000. 71 77 | 2,189,477 | 28,498 | 27,654 | 23,580] 12,135 
Kiama to Nowra .........eeeeceeees 22 434) 378,770 | 10,930 | 10,880 | 10,759 | 10,877 


Goulburn to Cooma ......... ....| 180 40 | 1,441,529 | 39,091 | 32,887 | 38,820) 42,676 
Demondrille to Blayney ............| 110 63 | 1,146,465 | 32,806 | 35,116 | 39,129 | 39,320 
Cootamundra to Temora. ... 38 69 205,772 2,721) 1,672| 2,382 502 
Cootamundra to Gundagai .. 33 454] 337,653 6,299; 4,576, 6,448) 8,304 


Junee to Hay .......ccc.scs0+s..,0+..,| 167 358] 1,069,838 | 191679 | 16.772 | 58,513 | 51,049 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ............] 64 543| 423,596 | 12,296 | 10,180 | 11,972] 11,071 
Jerilderie to Finley ........ . 35 58 | 100,836 | 1,959| 2:932| 2,704| 2,296 


Culcairn to Corowa ......... 
Blacktown to Richmond ... 
Wallerawang to Mudgee ... 


47 39 238,209 7,560 | 6,459] 6,312] 6,717 
16 12 198,038 3,387 | 4,419] 5,203] 4,558 
85 6 | 1,040,548 | 21,310 | 29,591 | 30,892 | 29,509 


Orange to Forbes ............ «| 95 49 708,492 1,521| 6,541) 11,476} 6,030 
Nevertire to Warren... we} 12 332 51,327 1,148) 1,547; 1,851 2,021 
Nyngan to Bourke......... .......06.. 126 40 734,032 | 10,125 | 18,267 | 15,907 | 11,644 
Nyngan to Cobar and The Peak...| 85 03| 349,855 285 | 8,180| 2,754| ...... 

Hornsby to Milson’s Point ......... 13 274] 664,979 | 14,309 | 13,330] 10,813] 8,524 
Werris Creek to Tamworth......... 27 40 300,996 | ...... 1,940 | 4,264 938 
Tamworth to Armidale............... 78 32}| 1,206,901 | 27,033 | 21,008 | 30,297 | 24,297 
Armidale to Jennings .......... .... 132 422] 1,547,968 | 46,646 | 49,192 | 52,973 | 50,145 
West Tamworth to Manilla......... 29 414) 100,128 | ...... 717 | 1,839 466 
Werris Creek to Narrabri... | 96 48 701,824 | ...... 19,345} 1,851] ...... 

Moree to Inverell ............ 95 593] 348,628 | ...... 666 | 5,431) 6,747 


Lismore to Murwillumbah .. 63 57 940,962 | 27,704 | 26,441 | 24,390 | 24,789 


Koorawatha to Grenfell ..... en] 62... 8 127,656 | ...... 2,635 | 3,363 2,525 
The Rock to Lockhart ...... weee| 24 5b 93,956 | ...... 2,165 | 2,757 1,764 
Clyde to Carlingford ...... wal 441 40,652 | ...... 3,381 | 3,901] 3,911 
Byrock to Brewarrina ... 58 11 178,141 | 1... 4,373 6,137] 4,916 
Goulburn to Crookwell... ..| 35 50 177,028 |... | ceees 3,400 | 3,009 
Parkes to Condobolin ...... vee} 62 603; 148,563 | we |e 1,773 | 2,103 
Culcairn to Germanton ............./ 16 61 69,146 | oe |e 2,525 | 2,165 


1,921 203/17 466,220 | 322,572 |368,926 |430,839 | 381,276 


New Lines. Year ended 30th June. 1904. | 1905. 


Gundagai to Tumut ................. 31 254), 216,148) 2... 0 |e 3,214 6,023 
Lismore to Casino Sn¢ 18 144) 142,185) .....0 | woe 3,695 | 6,074 
Temora to Wyalong ..............666 4. 7 136,261 | 0... | eee 908 | 2,108 
Narrabri to Burren Junction ...... 51 44 WS1,704 |) ow. fe 1,898; 1,403 


142 10%) 676,248; ...... seve | 9,715 | 15,608 
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The Railway Commissioners in their annual report for 1891 suggested a 
plan of paying for new lines from the sale of lands. They recommended 
that the Crown lands for a distance of 10 miles on each side of a proposed 
line of railway should be set aside for sale, and half the proceeds of the land 
sold credited to the railway capital ; and where the land required for railway 
construction had passed into the hands of private individuals, the land-owners 
should combine and convey the necessary land free of cost to the Government, 
it being considered that the owners would be fully remunerated for the gift 
of the land by the enhanced value of their property caused by the establish- 
ment of direct railway communication with the other parts of the State. 
By the adoption of such a system as this it is believed that railways in light 
undulating country could be constructed at a moderate cost, and yield a 
fair return on capital from the commencement. 


The betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced in the 
construction of the Culcairn to Corowa railway. No special Act was passed 
for the general establishment of this principle ; but by a proviso in a clause 
of the Public Works Act the Government was empowered to apply the principle 
to all railways constructed subsequent to the date of the passing of the Act. 
In estimating the enhanced value of the land adjoining the Culcairn to Corowa 
railway line, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, the betterment 
area having a 5-mile radius from each station, and the land in the vicinity 
of each station being considered to have an enhanced value of 25 per cent., 
graduating to 5 per cent. at the limit of the radius. In the case of the exten- 
sion of the railway along the southern coast it is found that the enhanced 
value does not reach so high a percentage, owing to the facilities which exist 
for the transport of produce by water. 


The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the two sources 
of railway revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 the earnings 
from passenger traffic largely exceeded those from goods, but after that year 
the proportion derived from coaching traffic declined, reaching the minimum 
in 1875. This falling off was almost entirely due to the considerable extension 
of the main lines through pastoral country, thinly populated, but well stocked 
with sheep and cattle, and consequently furnishing the railways with large 
quantitles of produce for carriage to the sea-board. From 1880 to 1889, 
however, the percentage of receipts from coaching traffic steadily advanced, 
the proportion in the year last named being as high as 40.4 per cent. of the 
total revenue. A marked increase is exhibited in the figures for the years 
1903, 1904, and 1905; the intermediate years showing slight variations :— 


Percentage of — Percentage of-— 
Year. Year. 
Coaching Traffic) Goods Traffic Coaching Traffic | Goods Traffic 
to Total, to Total. to Total. to Total, 

1860 73°0 27°0 1893 38°1 61°9 
1865 56°0 44:0 1894 372 62°8 
1870 38°4 61°6 1895 35°1 64°9 
1875 33°5 66°5 1896 37:0 63°0 
1880 33°6 66°4 1897 36°4 63°6 
1885 382 61°8 1898 37 ‘2 62°8 
1886 39°3 60°7 1899 36°8 63-2 
1&87 “ 38°5 61°5 1900 382 61'8 
1888 401 59°9 1901 38°6 61:4 
1889 40°4 59°6 1902 38°3 61°‘7 
1890 40°2 59°8 1903 42°4 57°6 
1891 39°6 60°4 1904 42-0 58:0 
1892 38°3 61°7 1905 39:9 60°1 
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In the subjoined table an analysis is presented’ of the working expenses 
of the State railways for the decennial period ended 30th June, 1905, the total 
expenses as well as the expenses per train mile and per mile of line open to 
traffic also being given. It will be observed. that there has been a. general 
reduction in the expenditure per train mile with the exception of the year 
ended June, 1904, and this reduction is indicated in. all the details included : 
in the total, with the exception of the expenditure upon locomotive power 
and rolling stock.repairs and renewals, which has necessarily increased during 
the ten years. An inspection of the table reveals a condition of affairs that 
is fairly satisfactory in regard to working expenses generally. In 1888, 
when the Commissioners assumed the control of the railways, large renewals 
of rolling stock were needed, while additional expenditure had to be incurred 
on permanent way and buildings. The lines were placed in thorough working 
order by the year 1896, and have been so maintained since that date. The 
rolling stock has been very greatly improved; the tractive power of the 
engines has been increased, and types of locomotives adapted to the special 
and general needs of the traffic introduced :— 


: Carriage 
Maintenance i 
: Sear of Way Loco- and Traffic |Compensa- Pensions | General 
ended Work a| motive Waggon EB ti and Charees Total. 
30th June. Bail a ay Power. (Repairs and|~*Pe™ses- ion. —_'Gratuities. arg 
bicectemess sa | Renewals. 

£ £ £ | o£ £ £ £ £ 
1896 350,964 583,255 | 144,534 443,130 | 15,248 3,878 60;879 1,551,888 
1897 858,057 574,255 152,885 | 444,857 2,894 5,203 63,067 1,601,218 
1898 353,969 597,455 139,161. 455,545 3,296 4,504 60,675 1,614,605 
1899 370,197 635,145 141,942 | 471,532 5,451 2,652 63,523, 1,690,442 
1900 409,128 645,842 171,271 | 473,347 4,164 4,259 61,518 1,769,520 
1901 484,750 761,625 174,478 =| 537,227 | 11,111. 4,764 69,246 2,043,201 
1902 521,583 §75,582 184,232 | 588,938 20,234 6,296 70,104 2,267 369 
193 486,596 925,584 164,245 605,210 7,070 8,126 69,463 2,266,299 
1904 519,389 870,970 183,198 601,634 5,750 6,708 71,291 2 258;040 
1905 491,164 843;926 | 17916285 | 596,313 5,429 7,329 68,361 2,192,147 

{ 
Per Tram MILE. 

a. d. d. d. d. d. [ce d. 
1896 10°91 16°58 | 4°49 18°78 “47 "12 1°89 48°24 
1867 10°57 16°95 | 451 13°13 “09 5 186 | 47:26 
1898 i 10°18 17°19 4°00 13°11 10 18 1°75 46°46 
1899 10°09 17°32 387 32°85 14 07 1:73 46°07 
1900 11°04 17°43 462° 32:77 12 mol 1°66 47°75 
1901 10°81 16°€8 3°89 11°98 25 10 155 45°56 
1902 10°75 18°04 3:79 12.13 AQ 18 145 46°71 
1903 10°11 19°23. | B41 12°58 15 17 1:45 47°10- 
1904 11°99 20°10 4°23 13°88 13 15 1°65 52:13 
1905 11:26 19°35 4°12 13°67 12 17 1°57 50°26 

\ 
Per Mite OPEN. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1896 i 188°6 210°6 5771 1751 60 15 24-1 613°0 
1897 | 139-0 223-0 50-4 W727 LL 20 24°5 621-7 
1898 13371 224-7 | 52°3 1713 13 1:7 22:8 607°2 
1899 136°9 234°9- 52° W4e4 20 10 23°5 625°2 
1900 1491 2354 62:4 1725 15 15 224 | 644°8 
1901 1745 2742 628 193°2 4.1 1? 25:0 735°5 
1902 179.2 300°6 63°2 202°2 69 22 24-1 7784 
1903 160°4 305°1 54:1 199°5 24 27 22°8 747°0 
1904 1631 273°5 57-5 189°0 1:9 a1 224, 709°5 
1905 149°7 257°2 54°8 181‘7 17 22 20°9 668°2 


Net EarninGs AND INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1905, was £1,491,869 ; while 
the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date was £43,062,550. 
The amount, thus available, to meet the interest charges on the capital 
expended represents a return of 3.46 per cent., which is .11 per cent less than 
the nominal interest payable on the public debt. In establishing the financial 
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results of the working of the lines it is the practice of railway authorities to 
compare the net returns with the nominal rate of interest payable on the 
railway loans or on the public debt of the State. An accurate comparison, 
however, can only be made by taking the average rate of interest payable 
on the actual sum obtained by the State for its outstanding loans, inasmuch 
as many loans were floated below par. On this basis, the lines of the State 
have met the interest on construction and equipment during five years only, 
viz., 1881, 1882, 1883, 1899, and 1901. The following table shows the net 
earnings and the interest returned on the total capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of both construction and equipment for the year 1855 and. 
subsequent periods :— 


Year, Net Earnings. iteital Mn Year. Net Earnings. Postale 

£ per cent. £ “| per cent, 
1855 3,290 0°63 1893 1,188,540. 5°48 
1860 11,842 0°85 1894 1,221,699 3°46 
1865 57,106 2-07 1895 1,310,615 3°60 
1870 101,139 1°81 1896 1,268,529 3°44 
1875 318,474 4°39 1897 1,413,524 3°79 
1880 513,298 4°35 1898 1,412,143 3°75 
1885 716,215 3°37 1899 1,454,831 3°83 
1886 667,078 2-90 1900 1,394,052 3°63 
1887 750,535 2°96 1901 1,530,578 3'94- 
1888 764,573 2°85 1902 1,401,317 3°48: 
1889 903,875 314 1903 1,048,594 2°53: 
1890 967,251 3°17 1904 1,177,473 2°80» 
1891 1,143,050 3°59 1905 1,491,869 3°46 
1892 1,193,044 3°58 


The table given below shows the rate of interest returned on the capital 
expenditure for each of the last ten years, with the sum by which such return 
falls short of the actual rate of interest payable on the cost of construction. 
The rate of return on capital represents the interest on the gross cost of the - 
lines. The nominai amount of outstanding debentures and funded stock is. 
less than the actual expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to 
the fact, as previously stated, that some loans have been redeemed; but 
as the redemption has been effected by means of fresh loans charged to general 
services, or by payments from the general revenue, and not out of railway 
earnings, no allowance on this account can reasonably be claimed :— 


return Actual rate of Interesi 
Year. iain aren payable on ubudine Tenhe Average Loss. 
per cent, per cent. per cent. 
1896 3°44 3.86 0-42. 
1897 3°79 3°81 0-02" 
1898 3°75 3°78 0:03: 
1899 3°83 3°75 *0-08. 
1900 3°63 3°76 0°13: 
1901 3°94 3°74 *0 20 
1902 3°48 3°68 0:26 
1903 2°53 3°67 1:14 
1904 2-80 3°68 0°88 
1905 3°46 3°69 0:23 


* Average. Gain. 
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As pointed out previously the extension of the lines in sparsely populated 
districts was responsible for a considerable falling off in profits for some years. 
In any consideration of the financial position of the railways the fact must 
not be lost sight of that there are thirty-six branch lines, on which £18,000,000 
have been expended, which entail an ennual loss in working of £400,000. 
Generally speaking, however, the above returns give evidence of considerable 
improvement during the period; this satisfactory state of affairs resulting 
from careful and economical management. The falling off noticeable in 
1903 and 1904 was, in a great measure, due to the disastrous drought which 
afflicted a great portion of the State. During those years, not only was 
there a much smaller volume of traffic than usual, but the Commissioners 
carried starving stock and fodder at rates barely sufficient to cover working 
expenses. 


It has been customary in past years to deduce the growth in railway traffic 
from a comparison of the increase in earnings, but a little reflection will 
show that this is not altogether a fair test. In some periods the earnings have 
failed to show expansion, not because the traffic was poor, but mainly from 
the fact that owing to reduced passenger and freight rates the railways had 
necessarily to transact a large volume of business to obtain the same or even 
smaller receipts than in previous years. It is only quite recently that the 
number of tons carried one mile has been ascertained with reference to the 
goods traffic, while the requisite particulars for obtaining a proper comparative 
test of the growth of passenger traffic are not yet available. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE. 


Two important facts which demonstrate the financial position of the railways 
and the character of the management are the earnings per train mile and 
per average mile open. Although the returns now being realised cannot be 
compared with those of 1875, when the net earnings per train mile fell a little 
short of 52d., and per mile open of £776, the earnings, with the exception of 
those for the years 1902, 1903, and 1904 are in every way encouraging. The 
Halling off in 1902 was largely due to the increased volume of traffic carried 
-at exceptionally low rates, the average revenue derived from all descriptions 
-of merchandise and live stock traffic, exclusive of terminal charges, having 
decreased from 1.13d. to 1.07d. per ton per mile. Under the control of the 
‘Commissioners the net return per train mile during that year was increased 
“from 27.4d. to 28.9d., or 5.5 per cent. ; while per mile of line open for traffic 
‘the advance has been from £374 to £481, or 28.6 per cent. During the year 
vended 30th June, 1903, the adverse circumstances already alluded to brought 
about a considerable reduction, and the net earnings per train mile fell to 
21.79d., and per mile open for traffic to £346. While the results for 1904 
show an improvement on those of the previous year, the net earnings per 
train mile having increased to 27.17d., and per mile open for traffic to £370, 
there is a substantial decrease in the tonnage of general merchandise, wool, 
and live stock, thus showing that the recent disastrous seasons were still 
adversely affecting the traffic. The transactions of the year just closed show 
a marked improvement over those of the preceding three years in respect of 
the net earnings per train mile, and over the previous two years in regard to 
the net earnings per average mile open. With the exception of minerals, 
other than coal and coke, all classes of traffic contributed to the improved 
result. The gross earnings, expenditure, and net earnings per train mile 
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and per average mile open since 1860 are set forth in the following 
table :— 


Per average mile Per average mile 


Per train mile. open. Per train mile. open. 
f 2 24. { 

Year.) a% | st Bi ll el at 2 ilvear.| ,& | sd B | Ble z, 
ae So | gf | #2 35) ee 2a | Ss | ef | 28 | Bs ee 

oa ae | 42a | SE | 28 | ae Be 22 | we BE | 28 a8 

Ok ne 8 OR | RES 8 Sa ne? 3 OR | gS a 

A, A a A) a ma | a Ale | A 

d. a. d. £ £ £ a. a | a. £ £/¢£ 

1860 | 83°37 | 67°52 | 15°85 | 889] 720| 169 || 1893] 93°60] 55:59! 38-01 | 1,264] 750 | 514 
1865 | 82°42} 54:07 | 28°35 | 1,161 | 762) 399 | 1894] 94:18] 53°29 | 40-89 | 1,159 | 636 | 503 
1870 | 81°81 | 54:86 | 26:95) 907| 4608] 299 | 1895| 90°96] 49°54 | 41-42 | 1,144) 623 | 521 
1875 | 100-20) 48-28] 51-92 | 1,499 | 722] 176 || 1896] 87°68] 4824 | 39°44] 1,114] 613 | 501 
1880 | 86°02 | 47:99 | 38-03) 1,475 | 823 | 652 || 1897 | 88°99] 47:26 / 41°73] 1171 | 622] 549° 
1885 | 78-61 | 52:72 | 25°89 | 1,307 | 877] 480 | 1898] 87:10] 4646 | 40-64] 1,138] 607 | 531 
1886 | 80°01 | 55:30 | 24°71 | 1,207 ) 834] 373 | 1899 | 85°72] 46:07 | 39°65 | 1,163 | 625 | 538 
18687 | 81°83 5405 | 27:83 | 1,141] 753 | 388] 1900] 85°36 | 47-75 | 37-61] 1,153] 645 | 508 
1888 | 8234; 5491 | 27-43] 1,123] 749] 374 || 1901] 79°68] 45°56 | 34:12] 1,286] 735 | 551 
4889 | 79°72| 51:34 | 27°38 | 1,192] 768] 424 |] 1902] 75°58] 4671 | 28:87] 1,259] 778] 481 
1890 | 7890| 49°91 | 28:99 | 1,209] 765 | 444 || 1908 | 68°29] 47-10 | 21-79] 1,093] 747] 346 
1891 | 84°83 | 52:26 | 32-62] 1,363 | 830] 524 | 1904 | 79°30] 52°13 27:17] 1,079] 709 | 370 
1892 | 89°25 | 5498 | 34:27 | 1,423] 877] 546 || 1905] 8446] 50:26 | 34-20 | 1,123] 668 | 455 


In many cases the railways of the State pass through heavy and mountainous 
country, involving steep gradients, some of the worst of which are situated 
on the trunk lines. For the more expeditious and economical working of 
the traffic, important deviations have been made and are being carried out 
to secure better grades and to ease the curves. In the Southern system, the 
line at Cooma reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the sea-level; in the 
Western, at Clarence Station, Blue Mountains, a height of 3,658 feet is attained ; 
. while on the Northern line the highest point, 4,471 feet, is reached at Ben 
Lomond. In no other State of the Commonwealth or New Zealand do the 
lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland, the maximum height is 3,008 
feet; in Victoria, 2,452 feet; in South Australia, 2,024 feet; in Western 
Australia, 1,522 feet, and in New Zealand, 1,252 feet. Where heavy gradients 
prevail, the working expenditure must necessarily be heavier than in the 
States where the surface configuration is more level. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF TRAIN Loapb. 


The success or otherwise of railway management is more or less clearly 
reflected in the returns of goods and passenger mileage, as well as in goods 
and passenger train loads. Making due allowance for exceptional circum- 
stances, it may be regarded as axiomatic that careful attention to the question 
of loads will result in effective reduction of mileage cost. With a falling off 
in running expenses a reduction in rates becomes practicable, and this will 
be followed naturally by an increase in traffic. Low train loads, except 
under special circumstances, are an infallible reflex of unscientific manage- 
ment, and where the defect is not remedied the system is foredoomed to 
failure, for low train loads mean high train mileage. Railway working 
expenses are proportionate not so much to the actual volume of traffic carried 
as to the mileage over which such traffic has to pass. An unduly high mileage 
means waste of capital and revenue, with the natural corollary of high rates 
and fares and restricted traffic, with consequent loss to both the public and 
private purse. American railway managers have realised the economy of 
moving traffic in as few trains and waggons as practicable. On the Indian 
railways the principle has been adopted to the extent of increasing the train 
load, but the importance of large capacity waggons has not yet been suffi- 
ciently grasped. It is only in recent years that Great Britain and the States 
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of New South Wales and South Australia have awakened to the importance 
of this aspect of railway management, and as a consequence little or no 
improvement in their returns of loading has been effected. 

As touching the question of weight of train load it may be stated that 
in 1901, the directorate of the North Eastern Railway came to the conclusion 
that the maximum amount of efficiency was not obtained under the practical 
and clerical methods of procedure up till then in vogue. They, therefore, 
decided upon a reorganisation of their staff, and gave orders that detailed 
information was to be compiled on the same lines as those obtaining in the 
United States. The advantages of the change were soon clearly recognised. 
From 1870 up to 1900 English freight trains were not any more heavily loaded 
than when the railway system was in its infancy, but in the short period of 

‘five years the North Eastern increased the loading of its freight trains from 
67.79 to 102.77 tons, thereby curtailing its freight train mileage by 31.8 per 
cent. This was accomplished in four ways—first, money was lavishly spent 
on strengthening the roadway, so that very heavy trains could be run with 
safety and without damaging the track; secondly, the waggons were more 
fully loaded, and engines were graded up to their capacity; thirdly, the 
capacity of both waggons and engines was greatly increased ; and, lastly, as 
large a percentage as possible of the profits was set aside for these purposes. 

In the subjoined statement the figures, which relate to this State, with the 
exception of those for the years 1900 to 1905 inclusive, are unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as the goods mileage relates to the year ended 30th June, while 


the ton mileage is for the year ended 3lst December following. There are 
no returns for 1899 :— 


{ 
Year. Goods mileage. Ton mileage. | Average weight 
of train. 

tons. 
1896 4,001,164 255,621,932 639 
1897 4,244,385 273,400,624 64°4 
1898 4,260,368 314,996,969 73°9 
1900 4,610,343 320,364,852 69:5 
1901 5,836,587 404, 740,360 69-4 
1902 6,586,032 _ 436,814,308 66°3 
1903 _ 6,405,756 399,578,918 62°4 
1904 5,304,660 ; 393,094,107 741 
1905 5,431,974 437,416,250 80°5 


The average for the period 1900 to 1905 was 70 tons. The only other State 
in Australasia furnishing similar data is South Australia, and the following 
table indicates the particulars for the corresponding period. The average 


tonnage for goods trains is 88.35 tons, which is 7.8 tons higher than in New 
South Wales :— 


Year. Goods mileage. Yon mileage. | aversee relent 
tons. 
1896 2,089,911 134,846,696 64:52 
1897 2'265,277 159,454,588 70-34 
1898 2,273,537 157,143,651 69-11 
1899 21426, 477 191/041,569 78°73 
1900 2,569,958 197,079,956 76°68 
1901 2,686,789 202,649,157 75°42 
1902 2)468,326 170,523, 167 69:08 
1903 27311950 165,357,307 71°54 
1904 | 2,247,003 178,443,372 79°41 
1905 2'984'071 201,789,124 88-35 
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The figures for New South Wales and for South Australia compare very 
favourably with the returns of the British railways, but are very far behind 
those for the American and Canadian lines, as the following figures show :— 


a British Rarmways. 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Goods mileage. 


82,423,000 
116,908,000 
145,206,000 
178,579,000 
181,048,000 
173,951,000 
170,602,000 
160,803,000 


Ton mileage. 


4,622,000,000 
7,006,215,000 
8,311,183,000 
10,307,520,000 
10,665,240,000 
10,486,954,000 
10,892,400,000 
11,099,057,000 


Average weight 
of train. 


tons, 
56:10 


59°93 
57°74 
57°71 
58°91 
60°26 
63°84 
69°02 


The particulars for the Canadian Pacific Railway for the years 1901, 1902, 
and 1903 are as follows :— 


Year. 


Goods mileage. 


Ton mileage. 


Average weight 
of train. 


1901 
1902 
1903 


10,415,831 
12,828, 159 
14,280,435 


2,383,633,945 
3,247,922, 167 
3,862,242,993 


tons. 
228-85 


25319 
270.46 


The railways of the United States appear to great advantage compared 
with the British lines; the average weight of train for the last nine years 


available was :— 


Year. Goods mileage. Ton mileage. aoverace Solent 
tons. 
1895 491,410,820 88,567, 770,801 180°23 
1896 497,248 296 93, 885,853,634 188°81 
1897 500,326,372 97,842,569,150 195-56 
1898 542,824,509 114, 566,173,191 211-06 
1899 534,391,846 126,991, 703,110 237 64 
1900 513,667,388 141, 162,109,413 274°81 
1901 505,468,619 148,959, 308,492 294°70 
1902 508,210, 140 156, 624,166,024 308°19 
1903 171,290,310,685 312°96 


547,326,409 
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CoacHING AND Goops TRAFFIC. 


Passenger Traffic. ':: 


The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the lines 
of the State, together with the receipts derived from the traffic, and the average 
receipts per journey since 1855 :— 


Year, Passenger journcys. Beccles on oaing gable en 
No. £ da. 
1855 98,846 9,093 22-08 
1860 551,044 45,428 19-79 
1865 751,587 "92,984 29°69 
1870 776,707 117,854 36°42 
1875 1,288,225 205,941 33°37 
1880 5,440,138 390,149 17°21 
1885 13,506,346 830,904 14°76 
1886 14,881,604 , 849,253 13°70 
1887 14,451,303 850,499 14-12 
1888 15,174,115 918,975 14°53 
1889 16,086,223 1,025,601 15°30 
1890 17,071,945 1,059,791 14-90 
1891 19,037,760 1,177,037 14°84 
1892 19,918,916 1,189,231 14-33 
1893 19,932,703 1,115,042 13°43 
1894. 19,265,732 1,047,029 13-04 
1895 19,725,418 1,022,901 12°45 
1896 21,005,048 1,043,922 11-93 
1897 22,672,924 1,098,696 11°63 
1898 23,233,206 1,126,257 11-63 
1899 24,726,067 1,158,198 11-22 
1900 | 26,486,873 1,227,355 11:12 
1901 | 29,261,324 1,370,530 11-23 
1902 30,885,214 1,403,744 10-91 
1903 32,384,138 1,405,888 10°42 
1904. 33,792,689 1,442,733 10°27 
1905 35,158,150 1,469,018 10-03 


It will be seen that since 1895 there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of passenger journeys over those of preceding years, but less 
satisfactory results have been secured as regards average receipts per journey. 
This does not so much arise from curtailment of long-distance travelling 
as from the change of a large body of travellers from first to second class— 
a result due to diminished means, and doubtless to some extent to the more 
comfortable carriages provided for second-class passengers. A return to 
prosperous times should show an increase in first-class passengers, but as 
frequently happens the removal of the original impelling cause has not been 
followed bya return to previous habits; so that the railways havenot altogether 
recovered the revenue lost by the change on the part of the travelling public. 

The number of journeys made by each person in-the State now averages 
24.1 per annum, as against 7.5 in 1880, and 1.6 in 1870. . The increase has been 
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exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will be seen from the following 
table :— 


ha Spun. Year. Jeurueye, 
1855 0-4 1893 16-7 
1860 16 1894 15°9 
1865 19 1895 159 
1870 16 1896 16°6 
1875 | 23 1897 17-7 
1880 15 ~ 1898 17°8 
1885 146 1899 18°7 
1886 15-4 1900 19-7 
1887 14-4 1901 21-4 
1888 14-9 1902 221 
1889 15°3 1903 228 
1890 15°8 1904 23-4 
189] 17-0 1905 24-1 
1892 17-1 


The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprises only distances within 
22 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth included, has 
enormously increased of Jate years. In the following table a comparison is 
instituted between the traffic for the years ended 30th June, 1888, 1904, 
and 1905 :— 


Suburban Traffic. 1888. 1904, 1905. 
Number of ordinary passengers ............ 7,413,868 14,369,350 14,359,193 
vs workmen’s journeys ........... 1,738,284 - 7,627,980 8,022,876 
99 season ticket holders’ jour- 
NOYS 255 5. casseenensexesdes 3,227,760 8,430,018 8,798,700 


Total passenger journeys .............c008 12,379,912 30,427,348 31,180,769 


Number of miles travelled ..... See 70,172,793 185,184,062 188,067,952 
Average mileage per passenger ..... aes 5°67 6:09 6:03 
Amount received from passengers ......... £186,393 £363,127 £366,855 
Average receipts per mile, per passenger 0-64d. 0:47d. 0°47d. 


The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of population advanced 
very rapidly until 1891, when the amount stood at 20s. 11.8d., against 10s. 8.5d. 
in 1880, and 4s. 9.7d. in 1870. This was not due so much to the increased 
distance travelled by passengers as to the fact that the railway mileage 
increased at a greater rate than the population, enabling the public to indulge 
in a larger measure of railway travelling, in accordance with the well estab- 
lished rule that the more the facilities for travelling are extended the greater 
will be the traffic. Subsequently to 1891 the average lessened for a few years, 
but it now stands at 20s. 1.2d. In this connection it may be interesting to 
note that the fares charged on the suburban lines, over which the majority 
of passengers travel, are very much less for both classes of travellers than 
the English rates, although the cost of working is considerably higher: The 
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receipts from passenger traffic per head of the population will be found in 
the following figures :— 


Year. Amount per head. : Year, Amount per head. 
s. d, \ s, d. 
1860 2 78 | 1893 18 85 
1865 4 78 1894 17 2:9 
1870 4 9°7 1895 16 61 
1875 7 10-2 1896 16 65 
1880 10 85 1897 17 22 
1885 17 11°1 1898 17 36 
1886 17 6:2 1899 17 57 
1887 — 16 11-1 1900 17 95 
1888 18 02 1901 20 3°8 
1889 19 6:2 1902 20 174 
1890 ! 19 71 1903 19 10°0 
1891 20 11°8 | 1904 19 10-0 
1892 20 56 i 1905 | 20° 1:2 


Goods Traffic. 
The following figures, which extend as far back as the first opening of the 
lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially in recent 
years :— 


Tonnage of Goods Tonnage of Goods 
Year. an Earnings. Year, and Earnings. 
Live Stock. Live Stock. 
£ £ 

1855 140 156 1893 3,773,843 1,812,014 
1860 55,394 16,841 1894 3,493,919 1,766,512 
1865 416,707 73,048 1895 4,075,093 1,855,303" 
1870 766,523 189,288 1896 3,953,575 1,776,495 
1875 1,171,354 408,707 1897 4,567,041 1,916,046 
1880 1,712,971 770,868 1898 4,630,564 {| 1,900,491 
1885 3,273,004 1,343,464 1899 5,248, 320 1,987,075 
1886 3,218,582 1,310,817 1900 5,531,511 1,936,217 
1887 3,339,253 1,357,796 1901 6,398 ,227 2,203,249 
1888 3,899,772 1,376,149 1902 6,467,552 2,264,942 
1889 3,485, 839 1,512,876 1903 6,596,241 1,909,005 
1890 3,788, 950 1,573,295 | 1904 6,656,759 1,993,680 
1891 3,802,849 1,797,384 | 1905 6,724,215 2,214,998 
1892 4,296,713 1,918,065 | 


The weight of goods and live stock carried per head of population in New 
South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries where railways 
have long been established. The average tonnage for 1860 and subsequent 
periods was :— 


Year. Tons. Year. | Tons. 
1860 0-2 1893 | 3-2 
1865 1-2 1894 29 
1870 16 1895 33 
1875 22 1896 31 
1880 2-4 1897 3°6 
1885 3°5 1898 36 
1886 33 | 1899 40 
1887 3:3 1900 4-1 
1888 3:3 1901 47 
1889 3:3 1902 47 
1890 3°5 | 1903 47 
1891 34 1904 46 
1892 37 1905 4°6 
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The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is carried in the United 
States, where it averages 15.8; and the United Kingdom is second, with 
10.5 tons. The relative position of New South Wales will be seen from the 
next table, which shows the tonnage of merchandise carried per head of 
population in the principal countries of the world :— 


, Tons. | 2 Tons. 
United States... cececseece eee 15'8 RUSS18) 03 sec. accescisce ese deseejeas 14 
United Kingdom ................. 10°5 Portugal .... =O 
BelQim crechcakeiodsserssecnedsavseeee 83 | PAPAM sess sn coveaherduacegeaseeios 0:3 
Germany .......cceesessccnseeecseees 6-4 Australasia—— 

Canada .......ceccccsecsscesceeceeees 8:9 New South Wales............06 4°6 
Switzerland ...........cceeceeee eee 3:7 Victoria ......c..ccecesceeee iis -3°0 
Austria-Hungary .. 1-4 Queensland ... 2S 
Sweden .... er South Australia ...., ee: 3) 
France ........., mee senee ve SB Western Australia ... veee OT 
Netherlands ...... . «ODA Tasmania ............06 ifs QQ 
INOL WAY siesta el sense vovevautosceneus 13 New Zealand...... eae siesete 49 


Tn the following statement, which relates to the year ended 30th June, 
1905, will be found particulars of the tonnage under eighteen broad classes, 
the average distance goods of each class were carried, and the average earnings 
per ton per mile. This last figure, however, does not include the terminal 
charges, which would probably increase the revenue per ton per mile by about 
-20d., or from 1.04d. to 1.24d. The miscellaneous traffic consists of timber, 
bark, agricultural and vegetable seeds (in 5-ton lots), firewood, bricks, drain- 
pipes, coal, road metal, and traffic of a similar nature. The “A” and 
““B” classes cover lime, vegetables, tobacco leaf, caustic soda, and potash, 
cement, copper ingots, fat and tallow, water and mining plant, leather, 
agricultural implements, and other traffic of a similar nature :— 


Average 


number of Earnings 
Description of Traffic. Tons carried, miles each per ton per 
ton of tratlic mile. 
is carried, 
tons. iniles. d. 
Coal, coke, and shale............c..cccessesceseeeeees 3,863,457 19°06 0°61 
Minerals (other than coal, coke, and shale, 233,172 39°80 0°81 
and crude ores). 
Crude Or@S .......ccccseeccescencevsceseceuceueseneees 135,773 129-77 0°45 
Miscellaneous .0..........cecceeeeeeeeeee ceeuteee eeees 245,991 48°14 0:91. 
BUC WOO vccecsca cave ccs oe'esdececchdestssanveacvsasee obs 225,397 27°14 0-79 
EUG sosieis seekcwredsesstar se ioe thas ieetaeieiansoncelta 40,435 76°80 1:04 
Grain, flour, &c., ‘‘Up” journey 522,755 25190 0°43 
Hay, straw, and chaff .0...0 cc... cccceeceeeeeees 139,974 195-37 0-40 
Frozen and chilled meat .............c056 ceceeeees 23 97°00 0°97 
General goods (truck loads) se 3,291 364718 2°45 
“A” class vo... nt aa 324,941 91°60 0°95 
SEBS? 45. adhssuvesbiahds sys ssesbdiae veccocmedbes eyes 166,758 104°35 1:70 
SEG P 8 op Sabonaasals Heeverbotivats watestipaseeeetteors: 63,075 121-66 1:93 
1 aon. ! chpscadecedacdendaa tausevonn veda eeienieatea 61,122 140°63 2°96 
2 Wa. * Repiadwestelet ateievaeratdsee dace (etaires 39,420 15975 3:39 
3 Np) cHdbesee asviseders Manatees A sreeniaceany 88,016 188-43 4°61 
Wool ........... shave 90,572 295 83 1-79 
Live stock ...... iveaddeet sacs Vereaacteisaentesaseate. 174,424 257-07 1-60 
6,418,596 68°15 1-04 
Terminal charges ......ccccccc0 0 | ccceeeeeeeeeeee of seeceeeeeees 0°20 
Hotal es stesso bec aetkeete 6,418,596 68°15 1:24 


The accompanying statement shows the receipts for carrying goods 1 mile 
along the lines of the State. The information reaches back to 1872, when the 
charge was 3.6d., while after an interval of thirty-three years it has fallen to 
1.2d. The decrease, however, is to some extent more apparent than real, 
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inasmuch as it represents a more extensive development of the mineral trade 
than of the carriage of general merchandise; but when due allowance has 
been made on this score, it will be found that the benefit to the general pro- 
ducer and consumer has been very substantial :— 


1872 w....ceee 36d. 1882 ......... 2-1d. 1895... 16d. 
1873 ....c.eee 3°3d 1883 ......... 20d. 1896 ........5 16d. 
1874 ......... 30d. 1884 ......... 19d. 1897 oo... eeee 1-6d. 
1875 0... 3:1d. 1885 ......... 1:9d. 1898 ......... 15d. 
1876 0.0.0... 2°8d. 1886 ......... 1-8d. 1899-1900... 1°5d. 
1877 wseeeees 27d. 1887 ......... 1°8d. 1900-1901... 13d. 
1878 ......... 24d. 1891 ......... 1-9d. 1901-1902... 1:3d. 
1879 ....cc00 23d. 1892 ......... 1°8d. 1902-1903... 1-2d. 
1880 ......... 2°3d. 1893 ......... 1:84. 1903-1904... 1:2d. 
1881 ......... 23d. 1894 we 1‘8d. 1904-1905... 1-2d. 


The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in comparing 
one year with another ; but they may safely be taken as indicating generally 
the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding goods by rail. The reduc- 
tion is most noticeable in regard to agricultural produce and live stock. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1895, some important reductions were 
made in the rates for the conveyance of goods and live stock. The rates for 
cattle were lowered to the scale of charges applicable to sheep, this being 
practically a reduction of 20 per cent. In March, a general revision of the 
goods classification was made, by which many articles were placed in the 
lower classes. The rates for coal in the Newcastle district, and from the 
western mines to Sydney and district, were also slightly reduced. By a 
revision of the wool tariff, the anomaly of charging higher rates from stations 
nearer to Sydney and Newcastle than from others at longer distances on the 
same line, but which are affected by the interior river and other competition, 
was entirely removed. In April, 1896, a general reclassification of goods 
came into force, by which numerous articles were reduced to lower classes. 
Further reductions were made at the same time in the rates for the carriage 
of agricultural produce over long distances. The rates for agricultural imple- 
ments, forwarded in 5-ton truck loads, were reduced by 50 per cent., and 
for small consignments by 20 per cent. To assist the mining industry, the 
rates for explosives and mining machinery were also reduced, the latter by 
50 per cent. 


The introduction of “ Starving stock rates” on the Government railways 
became necessary during the year 1898-99 on account of the disastrous effects 
of the drought. These rates permitted a reduction of 50 per cent. on the 
ordinary charges from the drought-stricken districts to places where feed and 
water were obtainable. Stock of which a forced sale was made by reason of 
the necessity for removal to another district for feed, were treated in like 
manner. Where travelling stock routes could not be used, and store stock 
required transit by railway, a reduction of 25 per cent. on usual rates was 
allowed on carriage for distances not less than 100 miles. A similar reduction 
in the freight of fodder for starving stock was also made. These concessions 
were largely availed of, and helped in some measure to minimise the losses 
from the unfavourable seasons. 


The revenue from goods and live stock traffic per head of population rose- 
rapidly from the opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood at 
30s. 4d., at which figure it remained in 1884. Bad seasons in subsequent 
years caused a falling off, so that by 1888 the average was only 27s. per 
inhabitant. For a number of years afterwards there was a steady increase, 
and in 1892 the average stood at 33s.—the highest figure yet attained; in 
1894 this had decreased to 29s. 1d., but in 1895 there was a rise to 29s. 11d. 
In 1896, owing chiefly to the diminished wool traffic, and partly also to the 
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Newcastle strike, the figures dropped to 28s. 1d.; in 1897, there was a rise 
to 29s. 11ld., but the effect of the drought was noticeable in 1898, when the 
average per head dropped to 29s. 2d. An improvement was, however, pre- 
sented in 1899, 1901, 1902, and 1905, when the average per head rose to 30s., 
32s, 3d., 32s. 5d., and 30s. 3d. respectively. The results achieved must be 
regarded as very satisfactory, especially in face of the general reduction in 
the freights :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
t 

£s. d. £s. a 
1860 0 0118 1893 110 49 
1865 03 78 1894 19411 
1870 07 87 1895 1 911°3 
1875 0 13 11'S 1896 18 18 
1880 11 #19 1897 1 9116 
1885 1 8117 1898 1 9 24 
1886 17 05 1899 110 08 
1887 1 7 03 1900 1 8 97 
18388 1 6117 1901 112 35 
1889 1 8 94 1902 112 55 
1890 19 10 1903 1 61371 
1891 112 05 1904 1 7 102 
1892 113 O1 1905 110 37 


Rolling Stock. 


The rolling stock of New South Wales railways, on the 30th June, 1905, 
consisted of 623 engines, 508 tenders, 1,122 coaching stock, 11,556 goods 
vehicles, and 1,057 stock for departmental use only, making a total of 14,866 
stock. These figures represent an increase of 3 engines, 21 tenders, 51 goods 
vehicles, and 1 departmental vehicle, and a reduction of 4 coaching vehicles 
on the figures of the previous year. The number of engine miles run was 
14,139,925, while the train miles numbered 10,467,886. The fitting of the 
goods stock with the Westinghouse quick-acting freight brake appliances was 
completed in 1898-9, and much progress has been made with the work of 
interlocking of points and signals,—Sykes’ system of lock and block being 
introduced on the busy suburban sections. 


Employment, Wages, &e. 


The persons employed on the railways of the State in June, 1905, numbered 
13,290, of whom 1,605 were on the salaried staff, and 11,685 on wages, being 
an increase of 195 employees over those of the previous year. The wages 
paid during the year amounted to £1,417,496 as against £1,456,062 in the 
previous year. Of the former sum, the Maintenance Branch received £416,117, 
the Locomotive Branch, £672,146; while the Traffic Branch absorbed £329,233. 
Additions to stations, buildings, &c., and rolling stock and additional 
appliances cost £774,033, which was charged to capital account. 

Compensation for personal injury was paid during the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1905, to the amount of £3,187, and for damage. to and loss 
of goods £2,242. The maximum amount recoverable from the Railway Com- 
missioners in connection with injuries sustained by any one person has been 
limited by the Government Railways Compensation Act of 1896 to £2,000. 

The cost of fuel is, naturally, a large item in the railway accounts. For the 
Jast working year the expenditure on coal, coke, and wood amounted to 
£138,321. The fuel consumed on the locomotives amounted to 381,718 tons, 
or an average of 60.4. Ib. per engine mile. 
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Railway Accidents. 


The railways of New South Wales have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to obtain 
a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion which the 
number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers carried. 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, for it is obvious 
that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic, and a more 
reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only compared with 
the number of passengers carried. The data from which such a comparisom 
could be made are wanting for some countries ; so far as the figures can be 
given, however, they are shown in the following table, which exhibits the 
number of passengers killed and injured per million persons carried. The 
figures are calculated over a period of ten years and brought down to the 
latest available dates :— 


Accidents per million | Accidents per millior 
Countries. passengers carried. Countries. passengers carried. 
Killed, | Injured. | ‘Killed. | Injured. 
Germany o..c.cceceeseceesees 0-11 0-46 |) Russia in Europe......... 0-91 4°34 
Austria-Hungary .......... ; 0°12 1:18 || United Kingdom ......... 0°01 0°53 
Belgium oo. ...cceeeceeees 0-11 1:97) }) Spain 0... cece ees 0°55 3:27 
Sweden .o...cccscessessseeeees 0:15 0°33 Canada ....cececeecceecee ees 091 6:91 
France w..ssceccecsesse ances 017 0:95 || New South Wales ....... 014 1:49 
Norway o.cccecesesceceereeeees 0:13 0-23 || Victoria .......... eee eeeee 0:06 3°58 
Netherlands ..............5.. 0-11 0°66 South Australia .......... 0-18 0°40 
Switzerland ............ceeees 0-15 0:91 || New Zealand.............. 0:98 3°32 


The above comparison is not, however, a perfect one, as the question of 
the distance travelled by each passenger is an important element of the risk 
run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were made a factor, it would 
probably be found that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less 
variation in the different countries than would seem to be the case from the 
figures just given. 

The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped under 
three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidents 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the control 
of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 
Adopting these classifications, the accidents on the New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railways during the year ended the 30th June, 1905, were as follow :— 


Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, etc. Total. 


Accidents arising-— | 
ame eiclad Killc@. | Injured. | Killed. 


Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
| 


From causes beyond their 


Control ....eceeeeeeeeeeee eee e es aes 6 fod 9 ie ee as 15 
Through miscondnctor want 

of caution ....... mak deavaeva ede 2 34 7 | 685 18 33 27 652 

Total .......cceeceereseceeees 2 40 | 7 | 594 18 | 33 27 667 


The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that during the 
year 1904 the number of persons killed was 1,073, and of persons injured, 
6,885. The passengers killed and injured numbered 6 and 533 respectively 
from accidents to trains, rolling stock, and permanent way, while 109 were 
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killed and 2,135 injured by accidents from other causes. Railway employees 
killed numbered 416, and 3,918 were injured; other persons killed and im- 
jured numbered 542 and 299 respectively. 

In the following statement, particulars regarding accidents on the Govern- 
ment Railways of New South Wales are given for ten years :— 


Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, etc. Total. 
Year ended ok re 
30th June. 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured, Killed. Injured. 
1896 5 27 9 83 11 8 25 118 
1897 2 50 8 78 15 7 25 135 
1898 3 33 9 73 17 6 29 112 
1899 4 33 7 80 12 7 23 120 
1900 5 44 18 181 13 30 36 255: 
1901 10 87 13 328 23 26 46 441 
1902 2 40 14 750 18 | 32 | 84 822: 
1903 2 37 14 737 26 34 42 808: 
1904 4 24 22 681 18 47 44 762 
1905 2 40 7 594 18 33 27 667 


The marked increase in the number of accidents shown for 1902 and follow- 
ing years over those of preceding years is due to the fact that the particulars | 
for 1902 and subsequent years were compiled on lines similar to those adopted 
by the Board of Trade in England. All accidents which occur in the working. ~ 
of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants of the 
Department are reported, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of © 
servants of the Department, only those accidents which prevent the servant: . 
injured from being employed for five hours on his ordinary work on any one : 
of the three working days next after the accident are reported. 

The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th « 
June, 1905, in connection with accidents on railways was £5,429, of which - 
£3,187 was paid in respect of passengers, and £2,242 in regard to goods. 


Private Rattway LINEs. 


In New South Wales the established policy has hitherto been to keep the 
railways under State management and control, and at the present time there 
are only three private lines in operation, with the exception of short lines to 
connect coal-mines with the main railways, &c. In 1874 Parliament granted 
permission to a company to construct a line from Deniliquin, in the centre. 
of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the Murray, where it meets the railway 
system of Victoria. A considerable proportion of the wool and other produce. 
of Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by this route. The line, which 
was opened in the year 1876, is 45 miles in length. The land required was 
granted by the State, right being reserved for the purchase of the line at 
any time after twenty-one years from the passing of the Act. The total 
capital expended is £162,672, £40,000 of which was raised by debentures— 
£30,000 now outstanding—and there is a reserve fund of £14,008. The 
dividends formerly paid averaged 10 per cent., but the latest dividend de- 
clared was at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. During the year 1888 a: 
line, 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid down from the Barrier Silver- 
mines, Silverton, and Broken hill, to the South Australian border. The total 
capital expended is £385,017, of which £80,000 was raised by debentures, 
and there is a reserve fund of £50,000. The line since its opening has had. 
large support. In 1891 the large dividend of 70 per cent. was declared. The. 
latest dividend declared was at the rate of 20 per cent. on paid-up capital. 


] 
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A short line connects: Liverpool with the Warwick Farm Racecourse. The 
following table shows the operations of these lines during the year 1904 :— 


Line. 3 j m8 j a 
ine ay Fe ge E z 4.5 8 
ss oa 33 boo a 33 Sa 
Name. a 3 og 2 e | Se 6) aE ag 
YM be 32 az 38 a os ‘3 
E 3 3a 8 ag | & 8 heal me 
- 2h eX mm, ch./ft. in. £ £ No. tons. | tons. No. 
Deniliquin and Moama45 0|5 3 | 162,672/ 14,008) 30,000] 10,688] 13,322) 5,314) 38,100 
No. 
: Silverton oe .../35 54/3 6 | 385,017] 50,000)... | 30,888] 593,083) 6,269] 112,579 
Warwick Farm | O 60/4 83) 5,700)... .» =| 18,146)... 355). 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 passenger 

- carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans; and the Silverton Company has 

15 locomotives, 16 passenger carriages, and 520 goods vehicles. On the 
Warwick Farm line Government rolling stock is used. 


Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of a private line 
from Menindie to Broken Hill, in the western district, and one from Rosehill 
to Dural, being a continuation of the Clyde to Rosehill line in the Parramatta 
district. Nothing has been done in respect of the former, but the latter was 

- opened. for traffic as far as Carlingford under the control of the Railway 
Commissioners, the Government having purchased the line on the Ist August, 
1901. 


TRAMWAYS. 


The tramways, as well as the railways, are the property of the State Govern- 
~ment, and are under the control of the Railway Commissioners. There were 
in June, 1905, eight distinct systems of tramways in operation, comprising 
the City and Suburban electric lines, measuring 73 miles 29 chains; the 
North Shore electric lines, 11 miles 68 chains; the Ashfield to Enfield and 
Mortlake steam tramway, 7 miles 40 chains; Kogarah to Sans Souci steam 
tramway, 4 miles 71 chains ; the Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway (including 
Plattsburg, Tighe’s Hill, Mayfield, Merewether, and Adamstown sections), 
16 miles 14 chains; the Broken Hill steam tramway, 6 miles 17 chains ; 
Parramatta to Baulkham Hills steam tramway, 4 miles 37 chains; and the 
Manly horse tram, 1 mile 23 chains; giving a total of 125 miles 59 chains of 
line in use. 

The metropolitan tramways may fairly be regarded as street railways. A 
eable tramway was inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago, but it has 
since been converted into an electric line ; and another cable tramway extend- 
ing along King-street, the heart of Sydney, to the suburb of Woollahra, wa 
William-street, was opened in 1894, but was recently converted to electric 
traction. The electric system was not introduced into the city until the close 
of 1899, but for some years it has been in operation at North Sydney, where 
a trunk line now runs from Milson’s Point to Mosman, with branches to Gore 
Hill, Willoughby, Neutral Bay, and to the waters of Middle Harbour at the 
Spit. On the 8th December, 1899, the George-street-Harris-street electric 
tramway was opened to traffic. This line extends from the Circular Quay, 
along George-street to the Redfern Station, and thence to the populous 
district of Pyrmont; it is a double track and measures in length 3 miles 20 
chains. The construction of single lines along Pitt-street and Castlereagh- 
street has been carried out with the object of relieving George-street of a 
portion of the traffic between the Circular Quay and Redfern Railway Station. 
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The conversion of the whole of the steam tramways in the metropolitan 
district into an electrical system has now been completed with the exception 
of the Ashfield to Enfield and Mortlake line, and provision for the electrical 
power required has been made at the works at Ultimo. 

The following table gives some interesting particulars respecting the metro- 
politan tramways, excluding those on the North Shore and the Ashfield to 
Enfield and Mortlake line. For 1905 the returns include, for the first time, 
the King-street to South Head line. In the year 1879, the tramways were 
open for only three and a half months, and for part of that time were worked 
by horse-power. The accounts since 1887 have been made up to the 30th 
June in each year :— 


7 5. | #8 |o23 Bt sl 
. og i J » 
3 veg | RS) Se le2E| 2] EB od 
Year.| 3 Tram Total ge GA | we |SSE| ws ao Rie” 
| ag Mileage. |Earnings.| 5 2, Se / 28 [3 23i 28 a8 & ors 
So > Be | fH | ade 3 ae 20. 
A i #64) 25 [253 a a5 4 
4 a A JaE E 3 
miles. £ £ d. d. d. & & percent - 
1879 | 1 13,270 4,416 2,278 | 79°87 | 41°19 | 51°59 { 2,138 | 22,269 | 33-00 
1880 | 4 84,074 | 18,980 | 13,444 | 54°18 | 38°38) 70°83 | 5,536] 60,218 | 12°34 
1881 | 9% 296,906 | 62,549 | 52,107 | 50°56 | 42°12 | 83°31 | 10,442 | 169,450] 6-16 
182 | 22 670,649 | 126,202 | 103,136 | 45°16 | 36°91 | 81-72 | 23,066 | 412,561 | 6:80 « 
1883 | 25 1,076,096 | 190,699 | 178,877 | 42°53 | 39°89 | 93-80 | 11,822 | - 544,105 222 
1884 | 274 | 1,242,491 | 219,942 | 215,167 | 42-48 | 41°56] 97°83 | 4,775 | 643,111 | 0-76 
1885 | 274 | 1,220,500 | 223,340 | 207,995 | 43°91 | 40°90 | 93°13 | 15,345 | 708,109) 2°17 ~ 
1886 | 27} | 1,222,943 | 226,367 | 201,737 | 44:42 | 39°59 | 99°12 | 24,630 | 742,113 | 3°32 . 
1887 | 29, 1,220,026 | 214,125 | 201,468 | 42-12 | 39°63 | 94-08 | 12,657 | 731,582 1°78 
1888 | 29, 1,246,543 | 221,060 | 204,227 | 42°56 | 39-32 | 92°38 | 36,833 | 742,555] 2:97 
1889 | 2 1,338,386 | 225,883 | 206,092 | 40°49 | 36-95 | 91-25 | 19,741 | 771,255 | 256 - 
1890 | 30. 1,474,646 | 249,508 | 207,517 | 40°60 | 36-46 | 83°17 | 41,991 | 790,555 | 5°31 


1891 | 333 1,553,048 | 270,365 | 221,505 | 41°78 | 34°23 | 81°92 | 48,860 | 857,455 bie me 
1892 | 37 1,613,443 | 279,321 | 229,145 | 41°55 | 34-09 | 82-04 | 50,176 | 932,907 5°54, 


1893 | 38 1,681,232 | 271,041 | 214,824 | 38°69 | 30°67 | 79°26 | 56,217 947,775 5°04 
1894 | 404 1,737,846 | 250,809 | 206,554 | 34°64 | 28°53 | 82°35 | 44,255 954,035 4°64... 
1895 | 403 1,740,235 | 230,583 186,081 | 31°80 | 25°66 | 80°70 | 44,502 | 962,037 4°62" 
1896 | 403 1,845,626 | 227,525 187,811 | 29°59 | 24°42 | 82°54 | 39,714 | 961,778 4°13:. 
1897 | 40 2,121,017 | 238,023 195,142 | 26°93 | 22°08 | 81:98 | 42,881 | 968,925 4°42; 
1898 | 40, 2,198,351 | 239,858 | 201,904 | 26°18 | 22°04 | 84°18 | 37,954 | 973,419 3°90 
1899 | 40 2,329,751 | 262,045 | 220,193 | 26-99 | 22°68 | 84°03 | 41,852 | 977,107 4°28 

* 1900 | 434 | 3,106,185 | 315,930 | 268,504 | 24°41 | 20°75 | 84°99 | 47,426 | 1,338,006 4°06: 
1901 | 48} 5,208,510 | 438,668 | 366,018 | 20°21 | 16°86 | 83°44 | 72,650 | 1,535,958 4°77 
1902 | 58 7,203,600 } 495,538 | 429,093 | 16°51 | 14°30 | 86°59 | 66,445 | 2,059,515 3°34 
1903 | 66% | 11,115,765 593,306 | 511,878 | 12°81 | 11°05 | 86°28 | 81,428 | 2,442,791 3°37 
1904 ) 66} | 13,280,587 | 633,477 | 521,896 | 11°45 | 9°43 | 82°39 |111,581 | 2,507,540 4°45 
1905 | 73} | 14,413,273 | 697,971 583,360 | 11°62 | 9°71 | 83°58 |114,611 | 2,931,583 39L' 


The actual interest on the public debt, allowing for the fact that many 
of the loans were floated below par, is 3.69 per cent.; the tramways, there- 
fore, have for fourteen out of the last sixteen years yielded more than the 
cost of working and interest. It must, however, be remembered that the 
State does not set apart any portion of the earnings for renewals, which may 
hereafter prove a considerable item, as a large part of the rolling stock is new. 

The fares paid on the tramways included in the previous table average: 
about 0.55d. per mile, the lines being divided into penny sections of about. 
13 mile. For the whole of the tramways in the Metropolitan area the average: 
length of the sections is about 14 mile, and the fare per mile 0.635d. Reduc-. 
tions made in fares are considerable, and on many lines improved services 
have been provided. The number of persons using the tram-cars could ‘not 
be ascertained with any exactness until quite recently, as the tickets collected 
for separate penny and two-penny sections gave only a partial indication 
of the number travelling. The introduction of a system of through cash 
fares on all lines has, however, made such a calculation possible. It was 
found that during the year 1903-4 no less than 129,893,747 passengers travelled 
on the tramways in the metropolitan area, while the number for the succeeding 
twelve months reached 131,493,443, the continued increase being due to 
the popularity of the electric system and the penny sections. 
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The following table shows the total and average cost of the various sections 
of the tramways open on the 30th June, 1905 :— 


Total Average 


. Motive 
Section. Length. cost per 
Power. g Cost. mile. 

‘ ms. chs. lks. £ & 
Railway to Bridge-street ........ cee cece eee ceececeees Electric .. 1 68 =O 101,860 | 56,984 
Randwick and Coogee.......... 5 i. ac! 5 32 75 128,845 23,819 
Waverley and Bondi............ ¥5 # 5 54 85 157,570 27,714 
Waverley to Randwick ........ 95 Se 1 18 #O 12,647 10,324 

Orown-street .... 6... cee eee eee ‘ --| 0 69 50 30,612 | 35,237 
Railway to Glebe and Forest Lodge 5 ae 2 27 66 47,155 20,102 . 

‘Forest Lodge to Balmain .......... 0.02... .0ece ee ee ee ee ” ae 2 66 0 97,805 34,621 

«Glebe t unction to Newtown, Marrickville, and Dulwich % 4 10 735 110,358 | 26,693 

Hill. 
forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt, Five Dock, and 3 o 6 62 70 77,076 11,362 
Abbotsford. 

Railway to Botany Pri $5 6 66 12 100,286 14,691 
Newtown to St. Peter’s and Cook’s 3 oie 2 87 50 28,526 10,492 
Redfern to Moore Park .......... 000. ce cece eee va a -.| 1 26 0 20,405 15,400 

~ Ocean-street ..... eee ce cette eee eee econ ¥ 2 38 50 158,608 63,923 
Rose Bay, Dover-road, and South Head ....... ¥9 4 18 0 53,474 12,657 
‘North Shore Lines ............ 0.020 cee eeeeees J1 68 19 223,055 18,819 

- George and Harris streets ...... 2 is. 3 35 50 141,907 41,207 
Newcastle Lines.............. 000220 ee cece eee ..| Steam -| 16 13 50 146,006 9,030 
Kensington Line to Rifle Range and Little Bay . .| Electric .. 6 53 0 39,160 5,878 
Randwick Racecourse Loop ......- oH 5 0 52 #0 7,894 12,145 
George-street to Miller’s Point .... ” 0 55 25 14,549 21,066 
Ashfleld to Enfield and Mortlake. . Steam 7 40 50 38,149 5,082 
“Kogarah to Sans ‘Souci.............. 20000 ce ee eee ae 5 ae 4 71 0O 12,147 2,485 
Pitt and Castler eagh Streets to Fort Macquarie... .| Electric ..| 3 20 0 108,770 | 33,468 
‘Botany Road to St. Peters ...............20.000 ee oe 35 1 34 0 10,979 7,705 
Broken Hill Lines... 0.0.0.0... .. cece cece ee eee ..| Steam ..| 6 17 0 37,101 5,972 
Little: Bay to La Perouse and Springvale . Electric ..) 3 48 0 20,270 5,631 
Baulkham Hills Line ....0..........06-5 Steam... 4 37 19 23,144 5,184 
Gladstone Park to Darling-street Wharf, Balm: Electric .. 0 55 (0 13,238 19,255 
Bridge-street to Circular Quay.. ” 0 48 #0 7,189 | 11,982 
Zetland Line ..... evistobeaalenlen ie 5 145 O 16,094 | 10,300 
Balniain to Drummoyne .............2 00-0 c0e on ” ai 212 0 19,933 9,280 
Manly to Curl Curl ........ 2... ce cece cece cence eee Horse .... 1 2 0 11,688 9,078 

Cost of Construction ........ Sew sesthent|\ sommeamee 125 59 46 | 2,016,520 | 16,036 

i Hquipment = 

Rolling stock: ev vaiewd sre icracte ys sactayaeeveeceeaa|, etsisade |) cegseedeien 753,027 
Ultimo Power House, Sub-stations and Plant . A Beis didi0 Case 706,472 
(Machinery? cui cao scieos ahcsdes oe Sek aaws eaasesl cet esewe, |) Seeteates 71,259 
“Workshops 3 eye visite eee 88,252 
PUEMIGU PE 0520-5 5 ded iad oaeteta, pe aca TNS bs Heelenle Nee aula wal Lea whger, |) Ube baieteaies 2,392 

Eee eae 125 59 46 | 3,637,922 


The North Shore electric lines yielded a revenue during the year ended 
30th June, 1905, of £49,746; and the working expenditure amounted to 
£40,011. The amount left to meet interest charges was, therefore, £9,735. 
The number of passengers carried was 9,128,575, and the cost of construction 
and equipment amounted to £297,497. 


The Ashfield to Enfield and Mortlake lines yielded a gross revenue during 
the year of £5,762 ; the working expenses were £7,954, leaving a loss of £2, 192, 
The cost of construction and equipment of this line amounted to £48,584. 
‘The number of passengers carried was 986,176. 


The Kogarah to Sans Souci tramway showed a loss of £551 on the year’s 
transactions, the gross revenue being £2,648, and working expenses £3,199. 
“The cost of construction and equipment was £20,778, and there were 283,535 
passengers carried during the year. ns 


The Newcastle suburban lines returned a profit of £6,303 on the year’s 
~working, the gross revenue being £43,046, and working expenses £36,743. 
‘The passengers carried during the year numbered 6,264,604 ; and the amount 
expended on construction and equipment to 30th June, 1905, was £239,641. 


The Broken Hill lines show a profit. of £313 on the year’s transactions, 
the revenue being £11,356 and working expenses £11,043. An amount of 
£57, 463 has been expended on construction and equipment; and 1,581,754 
passengers were carried during the year. 
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The Parrdmatta to Baulkham Hills line shows receipts for the year just 
closed amounting to £2,577, and working expenses £2,637. The cost of con- 


struction and equipment of the line was £29,922, and 329,658 passengers were 
carried. 


The Manly horse tram shows a loss of £272 on the year’s transactions, 
the gross revenue being £463, and the working expenses £735. Passengers 
to the number of 121,223 were carried, and £12,454 has been expended on 
construction and equipment. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since their inception in 1879. The 
net earnings of the tramways for the last quinquennial period amounted to 
3.44 per cent. on cost of construction and equipment, which compares favour- 
ably with 3.69 per cent. ; the actual interest on the public debt, taking into 
consideration the actual sum obtained by the State for its loans, many of 
which were floated below par :— 


: Total Capital 
Year Length Expended on Gross Working Net 
: ot Lines open Revenue. Expenses, Earnings. 
Lines. for Trattic. 
t 
Miles. £ £ £ £ 

1879 ub 22,061 4,416 2,278 2,138 
1880 4¢ 60,218 18,980 18,444 5,536 
1881 115 181,659 62,549 52,107 10,442 
1882 298 : 447,939 - 128,354 120,181 8,173 
1883 324 i 579,439 193,929 183,218 10,711 
- 1884 35 683,179 223) 454 215,086 8,368 
1885 35 748,506 227,144 207,898 19,246 
1886 364 854,260 234,143 207,635 26,508 
1887 51 917,995 229,772 211,722 18,050 
1888 43h 907,987 241,838 217,629 24,209 
1889 384 909,595 243,563 221,835 21,728 
1890° : 394 933,614 268,962 224,073 44,889 
1891 408 1,004,212 292,850 239,679 53,171 
1892 48 1,099,659 305,090 248,591 56,499 
1893 49 1,118,471 295,367 233,808 61,559 
1894 583 1,248,986 278,194 229,283 48,911 
1895 61 1,428,518 282,316 230,993 51,323 
1896 61 1,434,896 289,181 236,283 52,898 
1897 624 1,452,670 306,695 248,881 57,814 
1898 . 65 1,478,251 313,871 959,141 54,730 
1899 664 1,516,343 348,556 288,022 60,534 
1900 714 1,924,720 409,724 341,127 68,597 
1901 79h 2,194,493 551,674 462,471 89,203 
1902 104 2,829,363 631,757 541,984 89,773 
19038 y24e 3,371,587 752,034 654,165 97,869 
1904 1253 3,471,759 802,985 673,625 129,360 
1905 125} 3,637,922 813,569 685,682 127,887 


The tramway rolling stock on the 30th June, 1905, consisted of 81 motors, 
76 steam cars, 31 grip, and 36 trail cars for cable lines; 639 motors and 43 
trail cars for electric lines, and 42 service vehicles, making a total of 948. 
The tram mileage during the year was 16,413,762, being an increase of 26,743 
miles over that of the preceding year. 


During the year ended June, 1905, the total amount of wages paid by the 
Tramway Department was £504,715, as against £499,721 in the previous year. 
Of the sum of £504,715, £72,182 was paid to the Maintenance Branch, £153,981 
to. the Electric Branch, and £278,552 to the Traffic Branch. The number 
of men employed was 4,378, as against 4,387 in the previous year. The 
salaried staff numbered 192, and 4,186 were receiving wages. Taking railways 
and tramways together, the number of persons employed was 17,668, of whom 
1,797 were on the salaried staff, and 15,871 were on wages. To the latter 
the sum of £1,922,211 was paid as wages during the year, being £1,417,496 
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for services on the railways, and £504,715 for the performance of work on the 
tramways. In the preceding year the wages were—railways, £1,456,062 ; 
tramways, £499,721; total, £1,955,783. The receipts per employee on the 
wages stafi—railways and tramways—averaged £121 2s. 4d. for the twelve 
months. 


Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways in 
years prior to 1899-1900, compared with the total number of persons carried 
has to be taken as approximate, as the latter was not definitely known. A 
record of the accidents which occurred during the year ended 30th June, 1905, 
shows them to have been 509 in number, of which 13 were fatal, and 496 were 
cases of injury. There were 5 fatal and 136 non-fatal accidents to passengers. 
Three servants of the Department were killed and 274 were injured. Ninety- 
one accidents in connection with trams occurred to persons who were neither 
passengers nor employees, 5 of which were fatal, and 86 non-fatal. The 
total number of accidents during the preceding twelve months was 526, 
17 persons having been killed and 509 injured. In 5 of the 17 cases passengers 
were the sufferers; in the other 12 cases the persons killed were neither 
passengers nor employees. Of the 509 persons injured, 125 were passengers, 
and 287 were employees. 


The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
30th June, 1905, was 139,669,459, which would give the rate of fatal accidents 
to passengers as 0.036 per million. Seeing that the tramways for a great 
part of their course traverse crowded streets, the number of fatal and non- 
fatal accidents to persons who are neither passengers nor employees must 
be considered very small. 

The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1905, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £10,878, as compared 
with £12,839 for the preceding year. 

The accidents which occurred on the Government tramways during the 
last ten years have been classified in the subjoined table :— 


a Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, ete. Total. 
ended 30th June. ! 

Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
1896 2 ul 1 7 6 4 9 22 
1897 1 2 1 Nil 7 7 9 9 
1898 2 2 2 Nil 5 4 9 6 
1899 6 Nii | Nil 1 1 2 7 3 
1900 | 105 1 sa | 14 43 26 202 
1901 8 75 Nil 7 | 17 39 25 191 
1902 6 | 170 5 o44 | 21 | 131 32 BAS 
1903 15 | 130 1 338 | 21 | 126 37 594 
1904 5 | 195 1 o37. | so 97 17 509 
1905 5 | 136 3 O74 | 5 86 13 496 
Total ...... 61 | 756 | 15 | 1,282 | 108 | 530 | 184 | 2,577 
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Private TRAMWAYS. 


There are three tramways under private control within the metropolitan 
area, One of these branches from the Illawarra line at Rockdale and runs 
to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance of 1 mile. The line was constructed 
in 1885, and the original motive power was steam, subsequently converted. 
into electric. The line is chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores 
of Botany Bay. The remaining two are steam tramways, one passes through 
the township of Parramatta, commencing at the Park gates and continuing 
as far as the Newington Whart at Duck River, a distance of 3 miles, where it 
connects withjthe Parramatta River steamers conveying passengers and goods 
to and from Sydney. The line was opened in 1883. The second line is that 
from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Mecduane, a distance of 23 miles, which 
was opened in 1891. 

A private line was some years ago constructed at North Sydney for the 
purpose of connecting the tramway on the heights of St. Leonards with the 
village of Gordon. On this line a magnificient suspension bridge has been 
built. It is designed in three spans—one of 500 feet, and two end spans 
each of 150 feet, with an altitude of 180 feet above water-level. The. tram- 
way was, however, not quite completed, and has never been opened for 
traffic, 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


’ Unver the provisions of clause 51 of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act, the control of the Post and Telegraph services became 
vested in the Commonwealth, and by proclamation these services were 
taken over on the Ist March, 1901. The system of administration and 
the rates levied in each State at the date of the union were, however, 
continued in force until the Commonwealth Postal Act was brought into 
operation on the lst November, 1902, this measure securing uniformity 
in all the States. While the Post Office is now exclusively controlled by 
the Commonwealth, it is recognised that in any statistical account of New 
South Wales special reference should be made to a service which is so 
closely associated with the commercial and social life of the State. 

Taking into consideration the large area of the State, New South 
Wales possesses an excellent system of postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion. While the interstate system is fairly perfect, New South Wales is 
in direct communication with Europe and the rest of the world by means 
of the cables connecting with the various Asiatic, continental, and the 
Canadian and South African telegraph lines. The State is also connected 
with New Zealand by a submarine cable, which has its Australian terminus 
within sight of the spot where Captain Cook landed on the shores of 
Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw of the monument erected to the 
memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate and gallant emulator of the great 
English navigator—and the tomb of Pére Le Receveur, the botanist 
attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department cannot but be interesting, inas- 
much as it affords a striking illustration of how very small beginnings 
have led to great results. For the twenty-three years succeeding the 
occupation of New South Wales there were no regular post offices, nor 
any means of postal communication. It was not until 1810 that the first 
post office in Australasia was established by Governor Macquarie, Mr. 
Isaac Nichols being appointed postmaster. The office was in High-street 
(now known as George-street) at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was 
“*in consideration of the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty” 
empowered to charge on delivery to the addressee 8d. for every English 
or foreign letter of whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not 
more than 20 lb., 1s. 6d., and exceeding that weight 3s. The charge on 
colonial letters was 4d., irrespective of weight; and soldiers’ letters, or 
those addressed to their wives, were charged 1d. Very little improvement: 
in postal matters took place for some years, and it was not until 1825 
that an Act was passed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the 
Council, ‘‘ to regulate the postage of letters in New South Wales.” This 
enactment provided for the establishment of post offices, and the deter- 
mination of the rates of postage. Subsequently a proclamation was: 
issued, fixing the rates of postage, and the salaries and allowances of 
postmasters; and inviting tenders for the conveyance of mails between 
Sydney and Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool; between Liverpool and 
Campbelltown; and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to 
Bathurst. The provisions of the Act, however, were not given full effect 
fo until 1828. The rates of postage depended upon the distance and 
the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland rate was 3d., and 
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the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing according to its 
weight, the minimum fee being charged on letters not exceeding 4 ounce. 
Letters between New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land were charged 
3d. each (ship rate) and newspapers 1d. Other ship letters were charged 
4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in excess. The letters of the 
Governor and a number of the chief public officials were franked, and the 
correspondence to and from prisoners passed free under prescribed regula- 
tions. In 1828,. the establishment in Sydney comprised one principal 
postmaster, one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was sub- 
sequently appointed for Parramatta, and he was remunerated by being 
furnished with authority to charge the public 1d. on every letter delivered 
by him. The total amount of salaries paid during that year to country 
postmasters was £34 7s. 9d. A two-penny post was established in Sydney 
in 1831; and the Act of 1825 was repealed in 1835, Sir Richard Bourke 
being Governor, and another Act passed, fixing the charge on a single 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on 
up to ls. for 300 miles. In 1837, a post office was established in Mel- 
bourne, which was then a part of New South Wales, and a fortnightly 
mail was established between that city and Sydney. Stamps were intro- 
duced in the same year in the form of stamped covers or envelopes, which 
are believed to have been the first postage stamps ever issued. 

By the year 1838 the Sydney establishment comprised one Postmaster- 
General, one accountant, six clerks, six letter-carriers, and one office- 
keeper, or fifteen persons in all. Within the borders of New South Wales, 
which at that time included Victoria and Queensland, there were forty 
post offices, and the revenue of the Department for the year was £8,390, 
and the expenditure £10,357. The New South Wales Government also 
made payments to the post office at Kororareka, in New Zealand, which 
was not created a separate colony until 1841. Mail communication 
between Sydney and Adelaide was established in 1847, and the rate of 
postage on a single letter was fixed at ls. 6d. An amendment of the 
Postal Act was made in 1849, during Sir Charles Fitzroy’s vice-royalty, 
when the postage on town letters was fixed at 1d., and on inland letters 
at 2d., while the postage on ship letters was 3d., in addition to the inland 
rate. Authority was given for the use of postage stamps in their present 
form, and the privelege of franking was abolished ; petitions to the Queen, 
the Governor, and the Executive and Legislative Council being the only 
communications allowed to pass free through the post. 

The history of the post office, subsequent to the discovery of gold in 
1851, has been one of progress and improvement. The Postmaster- 
General was originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar-General 
and the Auditor-General are at present. 

The first annual report of the Department was laid before Parliament. 
in the year 1855, and at that time there were 155 post offices in the State. 
The head office was in George-street, occupying the same site as the 
present edifice, but the building was small and inconvenient. At that 
time there were no electric telegraphs in the State, and the Observatory, 
by means of flags and semaphores, signalled the arrival of vessels at the 
Heads. Prior to the opening of the first railway, in September, 1855, 
the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General Post Office in 
old-fashioned mail-coaches every evening. During that year the total 
number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, by coach and on 
horseback, was 1,023,255. The number of letters passing through the 
post office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are described as ‘“‘ foreign,” 
or, tn other words, were addressed to places beyond the State. The 
number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of which 1,281,613 were inland, 
and 819,376 were ‘‘ foreign.” Book parcels and packets were not 
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reckoned separately, but were counted as letters. Ten petitions to the 
Governor or the Council were conveyed free. during the year. The 
revenue of the Department for the year was £24,902, and the expendi- 
ture was £60,221. The staff numbered 223 officers, of whom fifty-six 
were connected with the office in Sydney. The annual report also indicates 
that communication with Victoria was effected not less than three times 
a week, 

In the year 1856, the first iron pillar letter-receivers were erected in 
Sydney, and 22 miles of railway were utilised for postal purposes, 164 
miles being added in the following year. The number of letters delivered 
in Sydney in 1856 was 1,336,032, and in the country 1,481,416, being 
an average of about 104 to every person in the community. During 1857 
there were 86,914 registered letters and 7,873 oz. of gold sent through the 
post as against 23,712 oz. in the previous year. The postal revenue for 
1857 amounted to £35,716, of which £34,031 was derived from the sale 
of stamps. The expenditure amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the 
conveyance of mails within the State absorbed £41,324, without taking 
into consideration £20,000 towards the subsidy for the conveyance of 
English mails. In his report for 1857 the Postmaster-General was com- 
pelled to admit that the mail contract for the conveyance of mails between 
Australia and the United Kingdom had proved “ an utter failure, so far 
as the stipulated time-table might be taken as a criterion.” Only ten 
monthly mail-steamers arrived that year, and but one to contract time; 
while only eleven were despatched. The time allowed was fifty-eight 
days from Southampton to Sydney, and fifty-six days from Sydney to 
Southampton. 

As an indication of the marvellous growth of this service, it is pointed 
out that while in 1855 there were only 155 post offices within the area, now 
comprised in New South Wales and Queensland, at the close of 1904 there 
were within this State 1,726 post offices, besides 513 receiving offices. The 
number of miles travelled by the mail in the former year was 1,023,255, 
while the distance covered in 1904 aggregated 11,990,800 miles. But 
while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1904 was over 11 
times that travelled in 1855, the number of letters passing through the 
Post Office during the same period had increased 44 times, and the 
number of newspapers 19 times. Packets and book parcels were first 
enumerated separately in 1858, during which year 68,564 passed through 
the post, while in 1904 the number was 18,560,500. Post cards were 
first introduced in 1876, when the number sent was 128,786; in 1904, 
however, no less than 3,263,300 passed through the Post Office, of which 
2,526,000 were posted within the State. 

Double cards, which may be closed against inspection, and are desig- 
nated letter-cards, were introduced for public use on the Ist July, 
1894. These cards may be transmitted within the State, as well as to 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Fiji, and British New Guinea. The number carried up 
to the end of 1894 was 153,700. In 1904, the total number that passed 
through the office was 1,254,800. 

A parcels post, for inland and Inter-state transmission, was inaugurated 
on the Ist October, 1893, the maximum weight being fixed at 3 Ib. and 
11 Ib., according to mode of conveyance. The number of parcels carried 
under this system up to the close of the year was 44,265, while during 
1894, 349,218 were carried. Under the foreign system, which has 
been in force since August, 1886, 19,437 parcels were carried in 1893, 
and in the following year 18,672. In 1904, the total number of parcels 
carried was 924,920, of which 739,666 were inland, 128,322 Inter-state, 
and 56,932 foreigu. 
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Regular steam communication with England was first established in 1852. 
Prior to that time the State had to depend upon the irregular arrival 
and despatch of sailing vessels, but in the year mentioned the steamships 
Australia, Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, 
making the voyage in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the minds 
of the colonists for a more frequent and steady system of communication 
with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 hindered 
the accomplishment of this object for a while, but in 1856 a line of 
steamers was again started, and the service was carried on by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail Company for some 
years, without, however, giving so much satisfaction to the public as 
might have been expected. 

As far back as 1854, a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation until the 
end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the company 
by which it had been carried out. In the following year this State, in 
conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service via San 
Francisco, and subsidised the Union Steamship Company, in conjunction 
with the Pacific Steamship Company, for a four-weekly service, to the 
amount of £37,000, of which New South Wales paid £25,750 and New 
Zealand £11,250; this continued until November, 1890. Under the new 
contract which was entered into, the amount of the subsidy was largely 
reduced, the contribution being based on the weight of mail matter 
carried, and.New South Wales made an annual payment of £4,000 to 
the New Zealand Government, subject to appropriation by Parliament. 
Various extensions of the contract have been made, and at present the 
New Zealand Government is working under an agreement with the J. D. 
Spreckels Company (the Oceanic Steamship Company of San Francisco), 
which expires on the 10th November, 1906; but New South Wales takes 
advantage of this route for the despatch of mails. 


The establishment of a mail route 2a America had the effect of stimu- 
lating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service vza Suez, 
and from that time there was a marked improvement in the steamers laid 
on, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which the mails were 
delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have, with very few 
interruptions, carried mails from the Australian States almost from the 
inception of the ocean steam service. Towards the end of 1878, the 
Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More recently 
the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France and the North German 
Lloyd have entered the service between Europe and Australia. 

During 1893, direct communication was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, the New South Wales Government 
undertaking to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 for the maintenance of 
this service for a period of three years. In May, 1896, this agreement 
was renewed for a further period of three years. The agreement was 
afterwards renewed for a further period of four years, on similar terms 
and conditions, except that the route was via Brisbane instead of 
Wellington. The contract having expired on the 3lst April, 1903, a 
fresh one was entered into for a period of two years, at an increased 
subsidy. This agreement was further extended for a period of three 
months to the 3lst July, 1905, and afterwards for a further period of 
one year, from the Ist August, 1905, at a further increased subsidy from 
the Commonwealth of £26,626 per annum, and the right to an extension 
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of time of one year. Contracts were made in 1895 by the Imperial 
Government with the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient Companies 
for the extension of the mail service until the 3lst January, 1898; and 
in the beginning of 1897 a new contract was made, determinable on the 
3lst January, 1905, to take effect from lst February, 1898, the maximum 
time for delivery of the mails between Sydney and London being reduced. 
The failure on the part of the Commonwealth Government to obtain suit- 
able offers for the carriage of Australian mails to England, necessitated 
the introduction of the poundage system’ on the termination of the 
contract. 

An agreement between the Commonwealth Government and the Orient- 
Pacific Steamship Company, which came into force on the 4th April, 
1905, and continues until the 31st January, 1908, arranges for a fort- 
nightly service of mail steamers to and from the United Kingdom. The 
-period of transit of the steamers in either direction between Naples and 
Adelaide has been fixed at 696 hours. The shipping company binds 
itself to employ only white labour on vessels employed under the 
agreement, and the Commonwealth Government pays a yearly subsidy of 
£120,000 for the service. Mail matter forwarded by other lines of 
steamers is paid for at poundage rates. The mails of New South Wales 
are now carried by six lines of steamers—four going by way of Suez, one 
via San Francisco, and one va Vancouver. Two mails are received and 
despatched every week. The American, French, and the German steam- 
ship companies do not receive subsidies from the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

. The progress made in regard to the means of postal communication 
with the United Kingdom and the continents of Europe and America is 
also marvellous. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean mail service of 1857, 
which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days old, there 
are now four great lines of ocean steamships, which bring mails vza the 
Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in the conveyance of 
the mails averaging 33 days. In addition, there is another mail service 
via San Francisco, which averages 34 days in transit between London 
and Sydney, and arrives and departs tri-weekly; also a monthly service 
via Vancouver, by which mails are sent from Sydney to London in 
38 days. There was also a steam service with London via Torres Straits, 
and advantage was at one time taken of these vessels to send mail matter. 
This route, however, was but little used by New South Wales. The follow- 
ing table shows, as far as possible, the average time and quickest time 
occupied in the transmission of letters by various routes between London 
and Sydney during 1904 :— 


London to Sydney. | Sydney to London. 

/ 

Average | Quickest | Average | Quickest 
Time. Time. Time. Time. 


Service. 


: . days. | days. | days. days. 
Per Peninsular and Oriental 8. N. Co., via Colombo 


and Brindish: vsccc cscdveesestaceeeetistarsstessans 32 31 32a5 31 
»» Orient-Pacific S. N. Co., via Suez and Naples...) 333; 33 33-95 32 


», Canadian-Australian, via Vancouver.............6. 374 35 38 & 34 
», Oceanic S.S. Co., via San Francisco .........60008 348 34 | 3446 33 
>» Messageries Maritimes, via Marseilles ........,... ne see 3438, 84 


»» Nord-Deutscher Lloyd, via Genoa......cccceceees at Sin 36E 33 
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The amount paid by each contributing State towards the cost of the 
Federal Ocean Mail Service via. Suez, for the year 1904, was as follows :— 


£ 
New South Wales ....: Seasick eriegseaebapetndcienedcaecuasapenudases 26,166 


VilCtOWay. ss5cs5 ste ryeetevscteag ten tuedcSe deowartaca toveouenvnevetesscovhes 22,179 


Total Commonwealtlhi ...........ccccsseeeeeveee £83,838 


The contribution from the United Kingdom was £98,000, making 
£173,838—the total amount paid to the two steamship companies, which 
includes a settlement up to 31st January, 1905, so far as South Australia 
is concerned. 

The approximate net cost to New South Wales of the Federal Ocean 
Mail Service via Suez, the San Francisco Service, and the Vancouver 
Service, for the years 1899 to 1904, may be gathered from the following 
statement :— 


Estimated Net Cost. 
Service. 
1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 
a “j oo — : 
| & £ £ £ £ £ 
Suez (per Peninsular and Oriental and 
Orient-Pacific Companies) ........ .. | 5,162 | 4,966 | 1,871 | 3,409 | 3,491 | 2,928 
San Francisco(per Union 8.8. Co. of New 
Zealand, Ltd.) and Oceanic 8.8. Co. 
of San Francisco ..........0..ceeceeeeees 1,803 } 1,188 | *.., PS ree Mes 
Vancouver (per Canadian-Australian 
DMO) aac coin isoes au Svassaccet sah demons 7,465 | 7,619 | 8,330 | 8,162 | 8,757] 11,430 


* Ceased to be a New South Wales contract service. 


The contract with the Union Company expired in October, 1900; but 
the vessels of the Oceanic 8.8. Co. of San Francisco carry mails from New 
Zealand, under an agreement with the New Zealand Government, which 
expires on the 10th November, 1906. The steamers of this company are, 
however, used by the New South Wales postal authorities for the convey- 
ance of mails from Sydney at regulation poundage rates. 

A monthly service for transport of mails between Sydney, Lord Howe 
Island, Norfolk Island, New Hebrides, and Banks Islands, and a quar- 
terly service between Sydney, Solomon, Samarai (New Guinea), New 
Britain, and Shortland Islands, and a four-monthly service between 
Sydney, Ellice and Gilbert Islands, vie Vila (New Hebrides), is provided 
by Burns, Philp, & Co., Ltd. For these services the company receives 
a subsidy of £12,000. 

In the year 1865, the office of Postmaster-General was made a political 
one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. The 
old Post-office building in George-street was found so small and incon- 
venient that it was resolved to build a larger and more commodious 
edifice on the same site, and, in 1863, the business of the Department was 
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removed to a temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. It was 
not until 1873 that the construction of the new building. was sufficiently 
advanced to allow of the officers removing from the crowded and _ill- 
ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, where they had carried on their 
business under great disadvantages and difficulties, to the present palatial 
structure, which is in every respect a credit to the State. The head- 
quarters of the Electric Telegraph Department, the Central Telephone 
Exchange, and the Money Order and Postal Note Office are in the same 
building. The table given below shows the operations of the Post Office 
in five-year periods from 1855 to 1885, and annually since that date to 
the end of 1904. For 1885 and succeeding years, the number of persons 
employed and the income and expenditure refer to the Department as a 
whole; prior to that year the figures refer to the Post Office only. Also, 
from 1885, the income is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank invest- 
ments, and interest due on uninvested Savings Bank balances in the 
Treasury; and the expenditure is exclusive of interest allowed to Savings 
Bank depositors :— . 


ae Extent of Postal Lines. Cost of 23 

g ren gS¢ | 7 convey- ay 

3 ee. 2Ss long Distance ance of =S 

Year. & 2S | soe igs § actually mails, | Income.) 3% 

° 3 ae 7 5 | Coach, | Horse. | Total. | travelled. bea ad a2 

7] 2 229 a” an a] 

& al BEA C4 Ae | Inland. 49 

No. No No. |miles.| miles. | miles. | miles. miles, £& £ £ 
1855 155 8 223 * * * 7* 1,023,255 45,412 24,902 60,221 
1860 289 = 289 61 1,757 6,413 8,231 1,461,518 44,303 45,613 71,391 
1865 435 * 513 141 2,528 9,323 | 11,992 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 83,659 
1870 562 * 690 339 | 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242 | 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 86,722 
1875 | 752 7 967 | 435| 5,407 | 11,820 17,671 | 3,787,757 | 138,912 | 107,761 | 196,368 


1880 927 | 119 | 1,536 $ 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 | 5,246,373 174,238 | 194,084 | 268,128 
1885 | 1,115 | 202 | 3,205 |1,797| 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,633 | 6,621,996 | 226,105 | 485,489 | 573,617 
1886 | 1,157 | 217 | 3,168 | 1,948} 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 | 233,723 | 503,646 | 603,784 
1887 | 1,167 | 263 | 3,227 | 2,074] 18,305 | 12,135 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 | 264,886 | 521,564 | 627,151 
1888 | 1,203 | 288 | 3,387 | 2,219] 14,411 | 11,530 | 28,160 | 7,144,500 | 248,403 | 570,800 | 613,566 
1889 | 1,261 | 305 | 3,676 | 2,263] 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400 | 212,725 | 598,304 | 618,852 
1890 | 1,388 325 3,821 | 2,273 | 15,774 | 11,547 | 29,594 | 7,463,000 231,467 | 637,975 | 677,216 
1891 | 1,384 | 344 | 4,070 | 3,085! 16,370 | 11,802 | 31,257 | 8,235,000 | 207,357 | 661,608 | 687,226 
1892 | 1,423 | 377 | 4,478 | 3,217] 17,467 | 11,616 | 32,300 ) 8,568,700 | 210,426 | 652,268 | 740,118 
1893 | 3,423 | 404 | 4,845 | 3,412] 18,380 | 11,000 | 32,792 | 8,784,600 | 209,792 | 643,569 | 783,500 
1994 | 1,445 , 450 | 4,982 | 3,473] 19,381 | 10,260 | 33,064 | 8,840,000 214,670 | 626,864 | 763,976 

9 

9 


2 
2 
= 


1895 | 1,470 | 502 | 5,063 | 3,473] 19,545 | 10,675 | 33,693 338,000 | 210,354 | 648,852 | 763,259 
1896 | 1,503 | 503 | 4,814 | 3,516] 20,309 | 10,258 | 34,083 773,000 | 208,619 } 695,627 | 743,841 
1897 | 1,536 | 510 | 4,936 | 3,579) 20,472 | 10,398 | 34,444 | 10,333,500 | 212,150 | 713,700 | 713,015 
1998 | 1,578 | 520 | 5,046 | 3,644] 21,214 | 10,103 | 34,961 | 11,003,500 | 209,413 | 761,248 | 715,068 
1899 | 1,696 | 526 | 5,251 | 3,673] 21,832 | 10,235 | 35,740 | 11,638,500 { 210,681 | 789,657 | 734,548 
1900 | 1,668 | 521 | 5,516 | 3,795} 22,703 | 9,796 | 36,204 | 11,925,600 | 213,924 | 831,340 | 764,227 
1901 | 1,684 | 524 | 5,636 | 3,970] 24,205 | 9,044 | 37,219 | 12,117,900 | 226,456 | 870,068 | 790,783 
1902 | 1,693 | 523 | 5,724 | 4,066! 24,063 | 7,916 | 36,045 | 12,042,300 180,394 | 804,514 | 759,619 
1903 | 1,708 | 520 5,726 | 4,123 | 24,253 | 7,624 | 36,000 | 11,986,800 225,078 | 912,612 | 884,963 
1904 | 1,726 | 513 | 5,763 | 4,248] 24,330 | 7,684 | 36,262 | 11,990,800 | 227,949 | 972,757 | 920,390 


* Not recorded. 


It will be noticed that, until 1897, the Postal Department was carried 
on at a considerable annual loss to the State. This was due in a great 
measure to the wide area over which the population of the country is 
scattered necessitating a proportionately large expenditure for the 
carriage of mails, and also to the fact that newspapers, which form the 
bulk of the mail matter, were then carried free. But it has always been 
held that the safe and regular despatch and delivery of the mails is an 
item of too much importance in the political, commercial, and social life 
of the State to be neglected, even though it should entail a heavy charge 
upon the general revenue. 


In the expenditure shown in the table, interest on the outlay on post 
office buildings and telegraph lines, and maintenance of buildings, is 
not taken into account. If allowances be made for these, a deficiency 
in the finances of the Department would be disclosed. 
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The revenue of the Department for 1904 included the following 
amounts :—Postage, £630,610; electric telegraphs, £151,036; telephones, 
£116,328 ; money order commission, £19,643; poundage on postal notes, 
£12,903 ; fees for private bags and boxes, collections from other Govern- 
ments, and miscellaneous receipts, £42,237. The expenditure for the 
year comprised:—Salaries, £484,189; contingencies, £133,067; con- 
veyance of mails, £227,948; cable subsidies, &c., £11,613; telegraph and 
telephone works, £45,668; rent, £9,200; repairs and maintenance of 
buildings, £5,380; fittings and furniture, £3,325. Exclusive of 1,006 
mail contractors, 5,763 persons were employed by the Department. The 
following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the work done 
by the Post Office of New South Wales :— 


Letters. Newspapers. Packets & Book Parcels. 

Year, | 7 Pee | a ET Parcels, 
Beyond . Beyond | Beyond 
the State, | Inland. the State.| Iland. / the ‘state, | Inland. 

1855 617,041 1,497,188 |... 819,376 | 1,281,613 execs Pisoss 
1860 868,746 ; 3,362,015; ...... 910,478 2,758,305 12,196 71,540 
1865 1,106,045 | 5,222,308 |... 1,028,954 } 3,660,904 28,852 221,052 
1870 1,103,200 | 5,980,300] ...... 1,206,600 | 2,608,100 36,700 121,000 
1875 1,719,100 | 11,998,800 | =... 1,385,900 4,876,700 82,300 274,700 
1880 2,776,000 | 18,956,500 153,360 2,381,200 | 11,409,800 146,600 565,000 
1885 5,328,200 | 34,023,000 341,000 3,987,900 | 21,579,500 552,600 | 2,894,200 
1886 5,582,700 | 37,267,200 348,700 4,276,300 |+23,210,000 865,800 | 3,983,000 
1887 5,624,000 | 39,221,900 442,100 4,744,400 ]25,617,600 980,800 | 4,549,900 
1888 6,202,800 | 42,783,200 520,920 5,255,000 | 28,500,400 | 1,041,600 | 5,560,300 
1889 6,346,700 | 47,624,600 630,100 5,599,000 | 30,931,800 1,305,000 | 6,564,400 ee 
1890 8,109,300 | 54,908,400 677,400 6,949,900 | 33,647,300 | 2,214,300 | 6,725,300 | 21,300 
1891 9,145,600 | 59,033,000 808,700 7,233,400 | 35,283,900 | 2,902,100 | 8,166,400 | 25,700 
1892 11,549,600 | 65,025,800 827,360 9,529,300 | 35,991,200 | 3,274,900 } 9,105,300 | 23,000 
1893 10,616,500 | 66,924,900 850,420 9,055,600 | 35,872,300 3,287,100 | 8,773,500 | 63,700 
1894 | 11,125,500 | 56,867,800 | §1,170,000 9,503,900 | 32,163,400 | 5,654,200 | 7,919,400 | 367,900 
1895 11,974,300 | 56,104,700 | §1,294,700 9,235,800 | 35,667,100 | 4,206,200 7,053,000 | 422,800 
1896 12,468,900 | 56,426,300 | §1,406,500 9,324,000 | 36,234,300 | 6,306,000 | 9,297,600 | 506,100 
1897 13,977,000 | 53,518,200 | §1,534,700 8,457,600 | 33,968,800 } 3,481,900 | 9,236,800 | 539,500 
1898 14,735,000 | 60,384,600 | §1,862,100 8,908,300 | 33,662,600 | 3,955,700 | 12,541,600 | 596,400 
1899 14,374,900 | 60,311,200 | §2,040,600 9,525,500 | 37,281,100 | 2,056,300 | 11,930,300 | 654,500 
1900 14,452,700 | 62,908,900 §2,241,100 9,349,100 | 42,151,800 | 2,593,600 | 11,253,100 | 711,700 
1901 14,612,000 | 65,689,70C | §2,481,800 | 10,745,700 | 41,572,000 | 3,018,300 | 11,461,600 | 736,500 
1902 14,641,700 | 73,435,500 2,704,300 9,987,700 | 37,775,700 | 3,080,600 | 18,129,300 | 785,500 
1903 14,558,609 | 74,598,400 | §3,081,300 10,174,800 | 27,726,000 | 3,225,600 | 12,245,500 | 834,300 
1904 16,735,400 | 77,016,709 | §4,518,100 | 12,100,700 | 28,284,100 | 4,790,000 | 13,770,500 | 924,900 


+ Estimated. t Included with letters, § Inclusive of letter-cards. 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. In 1855 
the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, was 
only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1904 the number of letters 
and post-cards had grown to over 98 millions, and newspapers to over 
40 millions, without reckoning more than 18 million packets and book 
parcels which, in the year first mentioned, were included with the letters. 

The charge on letters between the Commonwealth States and the United 
Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. per half- 
ounce via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 1891 to 
24d., and a further reduction was made in 1905 to 2d. for a letter sent 
to the United Kingdom, whilst a letter from the United Kingdom can be 
posted to the States of the Commonwealth for 1d. By an arrangement 
made at the Postal Congress held in Vienna in the middle of 1891, New 
South Wales, as well as the other provinces of Australasia, entered the 
Universal Postal Union on the 1st October, 1891. The effect of this has 
been to extend the reduced rate to all countries embraced in the Union. 
The letters posted in New South Wales for countries outside Australasia 
increased from 986,400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1892, the newspapers 
from 793,600 to 873,100, and packets from 142,000 to 194,900; but in 
1904 the number of letters had increased to 1,914,700; newspapers to 
963,500; while parcels and packages had increased to 471,800; and 
there were also 223,000 post cards. 
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By an enactment made in June, 1893, it is required that newspapers 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and supple- 
ments must be printed in New South Wales, from type set up therein, 
in order to entitle them to transmission as newspapers. This provision 
is continued under the Post and Telegraph Act, 1901, passed by the 
Commonwealth Legislature, and assented to on the 16th November, 1901. 

Newspapers are transmitted to any place within the Commonwealth, 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and Fiji, at the rate of $d. for every 10 oz. 
or fraction thereof, and to all other places at the rate of 1d. for each 
newspaper not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, with $d. for every additional 
2 oz. or fraction thereof. 

The following table shows the number of registered letters dealt with 
during the last ten years in the State :— 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 

VS OD io cste daue edi nt etelauaes 902,448 L900) ffi stecces decease sells 1,023,974 
1896 0.0.00... aa aenen steak 951,025 W9OD aie ccastee ase eiasaes ober’ 1,213,277 
NBOF cessed ceveten cee “cade 998, 304 D902: ci ieetieyiteceetees.ctztes 1,095,095 
VS98) vs cesshicns cde tasesaats 1,054,045 L908 ecce cia at vessel oss 928,521 
1899 ho assiuia tetas dete 1,038,768 1904 bios iocetind ee ieateeees 901,235 


Of the registered letters in 1903 and 1904, there were respectively 
218,244 and 245,019 from and to places beyond the State, and 710,277 
and 656,216 inland. 

Compared with the other States of the Commonwealth, with New 
Zealand, and with the United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies a 
favourable position as regards the number of letters, post cards, and 
newspapers carried per head of population, as may be seen from the 
following table :— 


Number per head Number per head 
of population. | : of population. 

Country. “Letters | News | Country. Tetons News- 

postcards.| P@Pers. postcards,| P&Pers. 

New South Wales ......... 67°9 27°9 New Zealand............... 81:4 25°4 
Victoria: sstep shoes Sects, 91:3 32°6 Australasia ...........0. 69-4 25-4 
Queensland ........,......... 48°3 27°7 United Kingdom ......... ! 75°6 41 
South Australia ............ 66°9 19°5 || England and Wales .....) 81°7 4°0 
Western Australia......... 79°2 366 || Scotland ............... cece | 65-2 46 
‘Tasmania ............:cscceves 59'9 40'4 Treland ...........cseceeeee 40-2 4°6 


New Postal routes to the extent of 471 miles were opened during 1904, 
while 334 miles of routes were abandoned. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South Wales 
on the 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 
miles in length, was brought into operation. From this small beginning 
the system has increased until in 1904 there were 1,005 stations, and 
14,491 miles of lines open, carrying 67,058 miles of wire in actual use. 
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The following table gives a view of the business of the Telegraph Branch 
of the Post Office from 1865 to 1904:— 


ei Mies pee tase “ 
sransmitted, ctual construction, 
Year, pia delivered, Revenue Lines, Wires, including 
MEOH: and received. Telephone 
in transit. | installation. 
No. No. £ miles miles. £ 
1865 55 *138,785 29,769 | v...eeeee 2,989 145,446 
1870 86 *173,812 28,550 | oe 5,247 195,545 
1875 137 *719,745 48,657 | oe 8,012 253,391 
1880 289 1,319,537 84,110 | wwe 13,188 462,226 
1885 404 2,625,992 155,073 |... 19,864 641,669 
1886 425 2,661,126 158,128 = || cess. 20,797 666,028 
1887 434 3,258,733 164,511 |... 21,444 684,600 
1888 460 3,936,830 185,965 |... 22,219 704,912 
1889 485 3,932,670 186,862 10,732 22,606 713,663 
1890 628 4,101,449 193, 707 11,231 23,598 743,698 
1891 674 4,046,251 191,319 11,697 24,780 767,872 
1892 706 2,976,109 185,014 11,905 26,443 801,918 
1893 724 2,853,691 157,482 12,097 27,326 820,822 
1894 813 2,464,074 147,903 12,201 28,085 831,471 
1895 834 2,635,456 145,901 12,316 28,799 840,380 
1896 856 2,796,776 159,741 12,418 30,820 889,476 
1897 886 2,728,360 155,162 12,778 33,073 932,412 
1898 916 2,866,570 158,062 13,242 35,630 989, 423 
1899 945 3,112,063 168,758 13,663 38,718 [1,051,987 
1900 961 3,219,907 174,895 14,065 41,494 |1,132,626 
1901 978 3,449,315 186,135 14,272 46,153 {1,204,528 
1902 983 3,627,369 183,855 14, 356 58,907 {1,237,442 
1903 987 3,638,591 153,018 14,395 62,356 |1,283,150 
1904 1,005 3,637,280 151,036 14,491 67,058 {1,328,818 


* Number despatched only. 


The number of telegrams received and despatched during the year, 
inland telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 3,398,158, or 
over 2 per head for every individual of the population. 

The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. 
interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make a comparison between them more 


curious than valuable: 


The figures are 


Length in Miles— | : Length in Miles— 
Country. Country. \ 

Of Line. | Of Wire. | Of Line. | Of Wire. 
Australasia 52,793 | 155,222 || Italy oo... eee 26,428 102,471 
Argentine Republic... 29,377 | 58,656 || Japan 16,128 78,710 
Austria-Hungary 39,326 | 188,061 || Mexico .......... 45,397 | kee 
Belgium ..... 4,047 | 21,875 || Netherlands ... 4,007 16,145 
Brazil ........ 14,710 | 27,720) Norway ......... 8,408 50,815 
Canada ............. 37,481 | 100,137 || Portugal .... 5,301 11,700 
Cape Colony 7,862 | 30,151 || Russia ....... 93,070 270,413 
Chili waveccaeh tee 11,060 | 68,710}; Spain ......, 17,883 42,694 
Denmark ..... 3,817 | 15,139 || Sweden ......... 5,940 18;081 
France ........ 75,453 ) 250,622 || Switzerland 3,974 14,017 
Germany ..... 89,927 | 468,662 || Turkey 00.0.0... 25,100 39, 800 
Greece ........ 3,830 5,590 || United Kingdom .. 51,086 552,836 
India (inclusive of Native] 56,830 | 200,533 || United States............ 199,350 | 1,155,405 

States). H 
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TELEGRAPH RatEs. 


The rates for the transmission of telegrams within New South Wales 
and to the other States of the Commonwealth were determined by the 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act, 1902, and came into force on the Ist 
November, 1902. For ordinary telegrams not exceeding sixteen words, 
including the address and signature, the charges are 6d. in town and 
suburban districts within prescribed limits, or within 15 miles of the 
sending station, 9d. to other places within the State, and ls. for Inter- 
state,—-that is, from the State to any other—and for each additional 
word an extra charge of 1d. in each case is made. On telegrams to and 
from Tasmania, the cable charges of $d. per word are added to those 
already specified, and double rates are imposed for the transmission of 
telegrams on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for urgent telegrams. 


CaBLE SERVICES. 


At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in Sydney 
in March, 1891, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania undertook to make good half the loss which the 
Eastern Kxtension Telegraph Company might sustain by a reduction in 
the schedule of cable charges. The amount to be guaranteed to the Com- 
pany for the time during which the contract was in existence was one- 
half of the amount of receipts short of the sum of £237,736 (the amount 
of the Company’s receipts in 1889, after deducting outpayments), the 
other half of the loss to be borne by the Company. The amended cable 
rates came into force in May, 1891. For European messages the rates 
were reduced from 9s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. per word for ordinary messages 
from Sydney, from 7s. 1d. to 3s. 8d. per word for Government messages, 
and from 2s. 8d. to is. 10d. per word for Press messages, proportionate 
reductions being made for messages to countries other than those in 
Europe. By a further agreement, dated November, 1892, the contracting 
States decided to contribute towards such sum required to bring the 
revenue of South Australia on international telegrams up to £37,552. 
The combined guarantees cost New South Wales in 1892 the sum of 
£15,397. A conference held in Melbourne decided, in view of the heavy 
loss to the States, to increase the rate for ordinary messages to 4s. 9d. per 
word from Melbourne, equal to 4s. lld. from Sydney. The new rates 
came into force on the lst January, 1893, concurrently with an arrange- 
-ment under which New Zealand became a contributor, on the same terms, 
towards the guarantees to the Company and South Australia in connec- 
tion with the reduction in the international rates. 


Krom May, 1893, to April, 1894, the amount paid by New South 
Wales to the Cable Company in respect of the guarantee in connection 
with the reduced rates mentioned above, was £2,056, £273 also being 
paid to South Australia. The total contribution for that year in respect 
of all cable services was £21,862; the amount paid by the State for 
the year ended 30th April, 1895, was £21,598; while in the following 
year the amount was £18,167, in 1897, £17,710, in 1898, £17,512, in 
1899, £15,185, in 1900, £3,731, in 1901, £3,494, in 1902, £1,993, in 
1903, £12,028, and in 1904, £11,613. The payments to the Cable Com- 
pany, the South Australian Government, the Tasmanian subsidy, and the 
New Zealand Guarantee have now disappeared, New South Wales being 
only charged with the proportion of the New Caledonian and Pacific 
Cable guarantees. The contributions which New South Wales was called 
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upon to pay were, for the twelve months ended 3lst December, 1904:— 
Queensland-New Caledonia Guarantee, £1,863; Pacific Cable Guarantee, 
£9,750; total, £11,613. 

In the month of April, 1892, an agreement was entered into between 
New South Wales and the Société Frangaise des Télégraphes Sousmarins 
(now known as the Compagnie Frangaise des Cables. Télégraphiques) by 
which the latter undertook to lay down a submarine cable, for the pur- 
pose of establishing telegraphic communication. between Queensland and 
New Caledonia, in consideration of the payment by New South Wales 
(Queensland having agreed to contribute a like amount), of an annual 
sum for a period of thirty years, at the rate of £2,000 a year, or such 
smaller sum as shall, together with one-sixth of the net amount received 
by the Company for messages during the year, after deducting working 
expenses—not exceeding £2,400—amount to £2,000. Provision was 
made that the Government should have the use of the cable for official 
messages up to this amount. In October, 1893, the cable was opened. 

The desirableness of constructing a Pacific cable, which shall touch only 
British territory on its way from Australia to America, was acknowledged 
by the Governments of most of the Australasian States, as well as by 
those of the United Kingdom and Canada, and an informal Conference 
was held in London in July, 1898, of representatives of Great Britain, 
Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and 
New Zealand, when it was suggested that Great Britain should pay one- 
third of the cost of laying such a cable, Canada two-ninths, and the Aus- 
tralasian States the remaining four-ninths. This proposal was eventually 
adopted, and in July, 1899, a meeting was held in London, by the repre- 
sentatives of the countries interested, and it was agreed that the cable 
should be laid, and that the capital necessary to construct and manage 
it should be raised and controlled by a Board designated the Pacific Cable 
Board, comprising Sir Spencer Walpole as President, representing the 
United Kingdom ; Lord Strathcona, Canada; and the Australian Agents- 
General their respective States. A contract was entered into with the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company of Greenwich, and 
the Australian shore-end of the cable was laid at Southport, Queensland, 
on the 13th March, 1902, and the cable was completed to Vancouver, and 
opened for traffic on the 3rd November, 1902. The cable comprises four 
sections, with a branch to New Zealand from Norfolk Island, the length 
of the section being:—Brisbane to Norfolk Island, 834 nautical miles; 
Norfolk Island to Fiji, 961 miles; Fiji to Fanning Island, 2,093 miles ; 
and Fanning Island to Vancouver, 3,240 miles; the branch from Norfolk 
Island to New Zealand measuring 537 miles. 

From the report of the Pacific Cable Board for the year ended 31st 
March, 1905, it appears that a sum of £1,993,934 has been expended 
upon the cable. The gross revenue from messages for the year was 
£84,301, from which has to be deducted £2,113, being the sum paid to 
the Atlantic and Canadian Pacific Telegraph Companies for supplying the 
date and the time of filing all messages to and from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, and for delivering messages in duplicate in London 
and some other large centres in the United Kingdom, leaving the net 
Message revenue at £82,188. The actual expenditure of the Board for 
the year amounted to £50,752. After making provision for interest, 
the actual deficit on the year’s transactions amounted to £75,850, which 
is recoverable in the following proportions: England, £21,070; Canada, 
£21,070; Australia, £25,283; New Zealand, £8,427. 

The direct Cape cable, from Durban to Fremantle, which provides an 
alternative all-British route to that of the Pacific, was completed on the 
19th October, 1901. 
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The following table shows the amount of outward business transacted: 
by New South Wales with Europe and the East during the last ten years. 
Compared with 1895, the year 1904 shows an increase of 55,076 messages, 
and of £16,779 in revenue :— 


Cable Messages ie Cable. aeeeee 4 Fi 
t t 
Year. New South | received. Year. New South | received. 
Wales. Wales, 
No. £ No. £ 
1895 ......cscceeen ees 21,637 61,627 1900 ..........0666- 35,740 97,888. 
L896 von sssceiecieseed | 24,578 71,052 LOOL i Gescegorces 43,005 90,716 
1807 vs csciscncsavessee 26,390 72,362 QOD ane sccnece case 79,805 84,368 
W998 -ccoccefSeectcetees 22,762 67,055 1903 ..cceeeeeeee 78,795 78,197 
; | 
1899 ie oseeevsasecadses 31,720 83,365 1904 2... ceceseeoes 76,713 78,406 


The number of cablegrams despatched from each of the Commonwealth 
States and New Zealand in 1904, the number received, and the cost of 
the messages are given below :-— 


Forwarded. Received. Total. 
State. ao 
| Messages, Cost. Messages, Cost. Messages. Cost. 
No. | £ No. £ No. £ 

New South Wales ,........... 76,713 | 78,406 | 68,223 | 63,910 | 144,936 | 142;316 

VictOriavinci...icdiisesshesrceneesds 55,750 | 70,387 | 53,885 t 109,635 |... 
Queensland ..........c eee 6,939 | 10,840 5,794 | 9,337 | 12,7383 | 20,177 
South Australia .........00.... 12,267 | 17,069 | 18,752; 25,738 | 26,019 | 42,807. 
Western Australia ............ 19,305 | 30,132 | 14,488 | 18,302 | 33,793 | 48,434 
Tasmania ..........ececeeceee eee 4,537 3,249 4,142 | 2,523 8,679 5,772 

Commonwealth............) 175,511 | 210,053 | 160,284} ...... 335,795 | sss. 
New Zealand ..........cccc.eeeeee 88,750 | 51,988 | 81,115 | *2,169-| 169,865 | 154,157 

Total cece 264,261 | 262,041 | 241,309... 505,660 |... 


* Represents cost of 4,488 Press messages only. + No record has been kept of the value of inward 
traffic other than Press. t Not recorded. 


TELEPHONES. 


In connection with the Telegraph Department of the State, telephone 
exchanges have been established in the metropolis and other important 
centres of population. 

The total number of lines connected with the telephone system on 
the 31st December, 1904, was 13,873, of which 11,401 were in Sydney 
and suburbs, and 2,472 in the country. There were 61 telephone 
exchanges, and the number of telephones in use was 17,323. The length 
of wire used in the transmission of messages cannot be accurately stated, 
as the telegraph wires are largely used for communication by telephone ; 
but the approximate length of telephone line open at the end of 1904 is 
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given as 20,850 miles. Some particulars regarding telephones in the 
Commonwealth States and New Zealand in 1904 will be found in the 
following table :— 


Length of Wires 
State. Exchanges. | Telephones. Gai Teel Revenue. 
Wires). 
No. No. miles, £ 
New South Wales ............00cc0000. 61 17,323 *20,850 116,328. 
Victoria ......csseccscececevessesescscces 21 12,447 25,073 88,633: 
Queensland ......... Sane 19 3,448 6,662 +28,499° 
South Australia .............ccccceeeeee il 2,108 4,972 26,352 
Western Australia............ccceceees 13 4,597 6,016 30,970 
Tasmania ..........c0ceeesseccuesou senses 16 1,781 1,450 10,155 
Commonwealth .............00008 14] 41,704 65,023 300,936 
New Zealand .........:...ceccsccuseeees 85 13,423 11,028 79,061 
Mota iwieaveteradecth. 206 | 55,127 76,051 379,997 


* Appreximate. Tt Year ended 30th June, 1905, 
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SHIPPING. 


From the year 1860—just after New South Wales was restricted to its 
present boundaries—up to the present time, the trade and shipping returns 
of the State show a remarkable expansion. The rate of increase in shipping 
has, moreover, been much faster than that of the population, despite the 
checks occasioned by unfavourable seasons here, or the low prices ruling for 
staple products in the European markets. 

The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels arriving 
in and departing from New South Wales, at intervals of five years since 
1860, together with the average tonnage per vessel at each period :— 


Entered. Cleared. Average 

Year. Tonnage 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. vessel. 

1860 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484 300 
1865 1,912 635,888 2,120 690,294 329 
1870 | 1,858 689,820 2,066 771,942 373 
4875 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 1,059, 101 464 
“1880 2,108 1,242,458 2,043 1,190,321 586 
71885 2,601 2,088,307 2,583 2,044,770 797 
“1890 2,326 2,340,470 2,317 2,294,911 998 
1895 2,390 2,851,546 2,405 2,854,705 1,190 
42900 2,784 4,014,755 2,714 3,855,748 1,432 
1904 2,718 4,419,179 2,767 4,460,014 1,619 


In the shipping records of New South Wales the repeated voyages of vessels 
-are included, but no account is taken of ships of war, cable-laying vessels and 
‘yachts, nor of vessels trading between ports in New South Wales. The 
.tonnage quoted is net. 

In 1860 the number of vessels required to conduct the trade of New South 

“Wales was 1424, while in 1904 the total had increased to 2,718. A more 
‘definite idea of the growth of trade is obtained, however, when it is stated 
‘that in 1860, the tonnage of the vessels that entered the ports of the State 
-was 427,835, while in 1904 the tonnage was 4,419,179, or nearly twelve times 
as large. During this period the size of vessels has been constantly increasing. 
In the first year the average capacity of each vessel was 300 tons. In 1904 
the figure was 1,619 tons, and several vessels over 10,000 tons now enter 
the port of Sydney regularly. 

The tonnage fluctuated from year to year, but. with a constant tendency 
to increase, until in 1903 it reached the highest figure on record. Compared 
with 1903 the figures for shipping entered during 1904 show a decrease of 
235 vessels and over 44,000 tons, this being accounted for by the fact that 
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during the year an agreement was come to between the Interstate shipping 
companies to run their vessels in combination with one another, so that 
fewer vessels were used, but those that were kept on were the largest in the 
respective fleets. The smaller number of sailing vessels which arrived in 
the State, especially with cargo, was also in part responsible for the falling 
off. Compared with other Australian States the shipping tonnage of New 
South Wales greatly exceeds that of any other province, as it comprises 
considerably more than one-third of the total. Victoria comes next with a 
little over one-fifth. 


Nationality or VESSELS. 


- The trade of the State is, to a very large extent, carried on under the 
British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and British possessions 
being in the hands of the shipowners of the United Kingdom, and the coasting 
trade chiefly in local hands. Since 1881, however, there has been a notable 
increase in foreign shipping, and at the present day the greater portion of 
the direct trade transacted with foreign ports is carried in vessels which are 
not British. This has been due to the appearance in the Australian trade 
of the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes in 1883, of those of the two 
German lines some time later, and more recently the vessels of the American 
and Japanese Companies. From the table given below, showing the expan- 
sion in British and foreign shipping during the last forty-four years, it will 
be seen that the British tonnage entered and cleared in 1860 was 689,251, 
or 80.2 per cent. of the total of 859,319 tons ; while in 1880 the proportion 
was as high as 92.9, British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of a total 
of 2,432,779. In 1904, however, the British shipping had fallen to 86.2 per 
cent., the foreign tonnage having increased from 172,855 to 1,221,389 during 
the twenty-four years which have elapsed since 1880 :— 


Year. British Foreign. Total. 
| 

tons, | per cent. tons. per cent. tons. 
1860 689,251 80-21 170,068 19°79 859,319 
1865 1,248,249 94:12 77,933 5°88 1,326,182 
1870 1,333,410 91:22 128,352 8°78 1,461,762 
1875 2,001,641 92°32 166,546 7°68 2,168,187 
1880 2,259,924 92°89 172,855 7TH 2,432,779 
1885 3,615, 582 87°48 517,495 12°52 4,133,077 
1890 4,030,472 | 86-95 604,909 13°05 4,635,381 
1895 5,061,387 88°70 644,864 11°30 5,706,251 
1900 6,702, 106 85°15 1,168,397 14°85 7,870,503 
1904 7,657,804 86°24 1,221,389 13°76 8,879,193 


Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or registered 
in Australia and New Zealand. Prior to 1891, the returns do not allow of 
the colonial shipping being divided into that belonging to Australasia and that 
belonging to other British colonies, and it is only after 1900 that Australian 
vessels can be separated from New Zealand, but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 
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tons of shipping entered and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 tons, or 
72.3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, the great bulk being Austral- 
asian ; in 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British shipping entered and cleared, 
1,499,236 tons, or 66.3 per cent., belonged to British colonies ; in 1900 the 
shipping from and to. British possessions amounted to 6,702,106 tons (of 
which 3,590,284 tons were Australasian) out of a total 7,870,503 tons, or 
53.6 per cent. ; while in 1904 out of a total of 8,879,193 tons 3,605,085, or 
40.6 per cent., were Australian. 


The tonnage of the foreign vessels trading with New South Wales is still 
small, although a great advance has been made during the last fifteen years. 
Taking the year 1904, for which the total tonnage of the principal nationalities 
is given below, Germany stands first, then the United States, then France, 
The only other nations whose carrying trade with the State is important are 
Norway and Japan. 

The statement below shows the total shipping of the principal nationalities 
that entered and cleared the ports of New South Wales in 1890, 1900, and 
1904, as well as the proportions per cent. In 1890 and 1900 New Zealand 
vessels are included with the Australian, and cannot be separated :— 


Total Shipping Entered and Cleared New South Wales. 
Percentage of each 
Nationality. 
Nationality. 1890. 1900. 1904. 
Vessels. | Tonnage. |Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1890. 1900. 1904. 
Australian ........ : (2,986 | 3,605,085 { 40°60 
3,223 | 2,453,300] 3,305 | 3,590,284 52°93 | 45°62 
New Zealand ...... J 491 | 608,312 L635 
British .............. 965 | 1,577,172) 1,469 | 3,111,822! 1,859 | 3,444,407) 34°02 | 39°54 38°79 
French... 2.0.0. 606: 76 137,466 159 249,302 157 265,110 2-97 3°17 2:99 
Gorman ............ 152 229,413 144 351,064 189 470,399 4°95 4°46 5°30 
Scandinavian ........ 29 22,027 111 108,749 53 65,265 “AT 1°38 0-74 
ltalian ...........5+- 4 4,780 54 71,908 | 59 88,976 “10 “91 1:00 
Japanese ............ Bret. ||| | aicneres 48 120,208 14 34,686) .... 1°53 0°39 
American .......... 161 173,770 165 193,849 160 272,576 3°75 2°46 3°07 
Other nationalities .. 33 37,453 43 73,322 17 24,377 81 93 0°27 
Total........ 4,643 | 4,635,381 | 5,498 | 7,870,503 | 5,485 | 8,879,193 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-60 


TRADE WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Of the tonnage engaged during 1904 in the outward trade of New South 
Wales, 18.9 per cent. went to the United Kingdom: The tonnage of vessels 
to Victoria and the other Australasian provinces, including New Zealand, 
amounted to 50.1 per cent. of the whole. As regards the remainder, 7.5 per 
cent. went to other British possessions and 23.5 per cent. to foreign countries. 
The following table shows the tonnage entered from and cleared for the 
United Kingdom, the British colonies, and some of the principal foreign 
countries, but it must be borne in mind that. the figures represent the 
nominal tonnage or cargo space of the vessels carrying the goods, and not 
the actual weight of the goods carried, which latter information it is impossible 
to obtain. 
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A distribution of the traffic among the leading divisions of ‘the British 
Empire and the principal foreign countries with which the State of New 
South Wales has commercial relations will be found below :— 


Entered from and cleared.for various Countries, 


Country. 1890. 1900. 1904, 


Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. 


British Empire— 


Australian States....... 2,974 | 2,544,905 | 3,082 | 3,861,154 | 3,028 | 4,008,757 
United Kingdon .. . 318 651,133 BAL 954,232 447 | 1,487,621 
New Zealand............. 460 332,793 | 540 598,710 | 603 782,263 
India and Ceylon ... 33 61,820 57 138,993 62 | -162,805 
Hongkong ............. 64 92,523 68 121,933 25 49,788 
Canada ........ sn 4 5,103 41 16,477 29 67,583 


12 18,744 | 152 240,755 80 125,168 


Cape Colony .. 
soadk cette 40 60,701 27 56,326 


Natal ........... 


Bip ne eit tlc a “6s | 68,003} 65 | 64,125| 66) 73,828 
Straits Settlements .. Soatee 24 33,994 19 31,212 54 93,865 
Other British Possessions ...... 13 9,079 60 58,101 35 49,945 

Total, British v.00... 0. 3,968 | 3,818,097 | 4,465 | 6,206,393 | 4,456 | 6,957,949 


Foreign Countries— 
BRANCE: 7 3cocce concerns ssccboendecvess 25 57,096 44 100,793 39 93,100 


Germany ..... 69 133,368 70 234,817 93 307,793 
Netherlands .... 4 4,622 3 5,062 2 3,857 
Bel giam ite cei sitesi cucdsaalees 10 14,426 13 28,129 7 15,007 
United States oes 154 222, "483 157 303,187 | 210 447,688 
China oo aiesevige das cnectasextestouss 8 10,365 19 41,161 2 3,297 
JAPAN cviescovdrnescavensvcsssceess¥s 4 5,150 34 83,179 80 159,402 
New Caledonia. .-| 100 97,823 118 143,867 79 109,535 
AVG: coescsie cides vets sey 20 26,837 45 89,129 11 23,625 
Philippine Islands ............... 14/ 19,323| 31] 44,825] 54] 116,404 
Hawaiian Islands.................. saa | (ieeanetes 94 107,248 45 50,160 
REGU: cee iesges cp clea eta geeseneeiiiene 15 17,676 28 37,411 34 48,516 
COMI? chet seesiatecanteanssavede ce 100 115,222 | 211 295,829 190 336,202 
Other Foreign Countries......... 152 92,893 | 166 149,473 | 183 | 206,358 

Total, Foreign .. .........e 675 817,284 | 1,033 | 1,664,110 | 1,029 | 1,921,244 

All Tonnage ...........ccee 4,643 | 4,635,381 | 5,498 | 7,870,503 | 5,485 | 8,879, 193 


It will be seen from the above figures that out of a total tonnage amounting 
to 8,879,193 in 1904, vessels from other Australian States aggregated 4,008,757, 
or 45.1 per cent. of the whole. The United Kingdom furnished the next 
largest tonnage with 1,487,621 tons, or 16.8 per cent., followed by New 
Zealand with 782,263 tons, equal to 8.8 per cent. ; United States with 447,688 
tons, or 5:0 per cent.; and Germany with 307,793 tons, or 3.5 per cent. of 
the total. During the fourteen years—1890-1904—the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom increased by 836,488 tons, or 128 per cent., while British tonnage 
as a whole increased by 3,139,852, or 82 per cent., the United States tonnage 
by 225,205 tons, or 101 per cent., and the German tonnage by 174,425 tons, 
or 131 per cent. 

The great increase in the German tonnage is ‘a to the large volume of 
business captured by the heavily-subsidised vessels of the various German 
lines. In fact, considerable impetus has been given to all the foreign shipping 
trade with Australia through the subsidising of the lines by several of the 
foreign Governments. The North German Lloyd, for example, receives an 
annual subsidy from the German Government of £115,000, equal to 6s. 8d. 
per mile. To protect the interests of the German agriculturists it is 
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stipulated in the agreement that the vessels shall not carry on their 
homeward journey frozen meat, dairy produce, or cereals in the nature of 
those growninGermany. The Japanese Government subsidises its steamers 
trading to Australia to the extent of £50,000 per annum, and the Messageries 
Maritimes receives a subsidy of 8s. 4d. per mile. Of the British lines, the 
Peninsular and Oriental receives £85,000 per annum, and the Orient—Pacific 
£120,000 per annum, for carrying the mails to and from Australia. 


SreaM AND SaILING VESSELS. 


The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steamers from 
the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sailing vessels by 
steam has been abundantly apparent in the twenty-eight years which have 
since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as compared with 
1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42.9 per cent. and 57.1 per cent. 
respectively. The relative positions have long since been transposed, for the 
tonnage of sailing ships in 1904 was only slightly higher than the figures of 
1876, being 1,364,306 tons, or but 15.4 per cent. of the total shipping, as 
compared with 7,514,887 tons of steam, or 84.6 per cent. of the whole. The 
steam tonnage in 1904 was, therefore, eight times as great as in 1876. The 
progress of the tonnage of each class will be seen from the following table :— 


Steam. Sailing. Propel Sarat 
Year. = —- —— 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered, Cleared. 
tons tons tons tons per cent. | per cent. 
1876 473,821 438,733 600,604 614,567 44°10 41°65 
1880 803,935 746,437 438,523 443,884 64°71 62°71 
1885 1,413,551 1,378,292 674,756 666,478 67°69 67°41 
1890 1,759,475 1,768,848 580,995 526,063 7518 77-08 
1895 2,132,753 2,161,176 718,793 693,529 74°79 75°71 
1900 3,206, 657 3,140,449 808,098 715,299 79°87 81°45 
1904 3,769, 303 3,745,584 649,876 714,430 85°29 83°98 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
illustrated by the rather peculiar feature of the large amount of tonnage 
coming to the State in ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. 
-A large proportion of the vessels arriving in ballast come from the ports of 
the neighbouring States, where they have delivered a general cargo, and, 
having been unable to obtain return freight, have cleared for Newcastle to 
load coal. The largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any one 
year since 1876 was in 1900, when it reached 1,296,833 tons. The tonnage 
entered and cleared in ballast for the years shown was :— 


Steam (Ballast). Sailing (Ballast). PB Preeiodnere to 
Year. 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons tons tons tons per cent. | per cent. 
1876 16,709 4,022 246,244 13,834 24°47 1:70 
1880 73,006 3,015 144,757 13,204 17°53 1°36 
1885 146,501 11,181 198,865 42,200 16°54 2°61 
1890 309, 780 3,767 228,699 18,620 23°01 98 
1895 375, 589 26,802 466,401 6,630 | 29°53 1:17 
1900 791,803 133,159 505,030 1,644 32-30 3°50 
1904 699,956 153, 632 432, 584 6,161 25°63 3°58 
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Although the proportion of tonnage entered in ballast fluctuated between 
16°5 per cent. in 1885 and 32°3 per cent. in 1900, the tendency is for the figure 
to stand at about one-quarter of the whole. The tonnage cleared in ballast 
is very small; up to 1900 it was under 2 per cent., and is now only about 
3% per cent. The reason why so small a proportion of Australian shipping 
clears in ballast is principally to be found in the great and varied resources 
of the country ; for when the staple produce—wool—is not available, cargoes 
of wheat, coal, silver, copper, live-stock, frozen meat, butter, fruit, tallow, 
leather, skins and hides, and other commodities may generally be obtained. 
Besides, owing to the great distance of the ports of the Commonwealth from 
the commercial centres of the old world, vessels are not usually sent out 
without at least some prospect of securing a return cargo. As a rule, it 
does not pay to send vessels to Australasia seeking freights, as is commonly 
done with regard to European and American ports. 


INLAND River SHIPPING. 


During the eighteen years 1886 to 1903 the tonnage of the vessels engaged 
in the trade carried on between New South Wales and Victoria and South 
Australia, via the rivers Murray and Darling, was included in the shipping 
returns of the State. The Customs Department, however, does not now 
collect the particulars, and they have therefore been excluded from the 
shipping records of all the years mentioned. 


The number and tonnage of the vessels which entered and cleared during 
each year of the specified period were as follows :— 


Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 


Year. |——________ | | || Year. } _——____——- 
Vessels. Tons, Vessels. | Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels, | Tons. 


1886 260 | 42,798 270 | 35,862 || 1895 731 | 78,212 685 | 75,575 
1887 393 | 65,862 398 | 52,778 || 1896 780 | 75,423 744 | 74,052 
1888 315 | 50,766 338 | 37,515 || 1897 782 | 73,416 468 | 53,621 
1889 550 | 67,614 454 | 51,545 | 1898 714 | 62,238 610 | 54,091 
1890 563 | 72,777 460 | 53,714 || 1899 813 | 69,242 676 | 58,475 
1891 419 | 69,741 .446 | 71,018 | 1900 842 | 79,333 692 | 65,053 
1892 473 | 59,852 523 | 61,169 || 1901 692 | 63,208 522 | 50,725 
1893 659 | 73,247 638 | 72,448 || 1902 276 | 22,347 167 | 12,578 
1894 843 | 88,627 826 | 88,990 | 1903 426 | 38,083 389 | 36,754 


The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly from 
year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for navigation. 
The Murray River is navigable during the greater part of the year, but the 

-same cannot be said of the Darling, which as a rule can only be used by 
shipping during the period from March to September, when its volume is 
augmented by the flood waters from the interior of Queensland. The 
towns at which the vessels call are Wentworth, on the Darling, at its con- 
fluence with the Murray, and Moama, Swan Hill, and Euston, on the 
Murray. 


Ports. 


No other seaport of the State can be compared with either Sydney or 
Newcastle, though Wollongong now maintains a trade of some consequence, 
especially in coal; and of late years the importance of Eden, Twofold Bay, 
has increased. 
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' The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uniform, the 
increase from the year 1860 being at an average rate of about 5.3 per cent. 
per annum, and from 1890 at the rate of 5.1 per cent. per annum. The 
vessels registered as entered considerably exceed in tonnage those cleared 
at Port Jackson. To account for this it is only necessary to state that vessels 
leaving Sydney for Newcastle for the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned 
as departures from Newcastle, and not from Sydney. For this reason the 
clearances of Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in 
the subsequent table. The practice of clearing vessels at both ports at one 
time obtained, but has been abandoned for many years, and vessels are now 
cleared: at the port which they last leave. The following statements shows 
the shipping entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle for quinquen- 
nial periods from 1860 to 1904 :— 


Sydney. Newcastle. 
Year. 
Entered. | Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons. | tons. tons. tons. 

1860 292,213 275,630 111,274 134,480 
1865 423,570 421,049 189,620 248,769 
1870 385,616 364,758 283,091 383,242 
1875 590,700 468,423 510,902 573,626 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1885. 1,608,169 1,283,888 452,946 722,865 
1890 1,644,589 1,356,632 625,398 842,180 
1895 2,027,951 1,669,654 727,834 1,048,400 
1900 2,716,651 2,109,739 1,160,758 1,523,976 
1904 3,321,043 2,896,631 1,022,066 1,405, 112 


- The total tonnage of Sydney increased by 902,000 tons between 1860 and 
1880, and by 3,357,000 tons between 1880 and 1900, while during the last 
four years the increase has amounted to 1,391,000 tons. 


The returns for Newcastle also show a great advance, the tonnage entering 
having doubled during the last fifteen years. As might, perhaps, be anti- 
cipated from the nature of the trade of the two ports, a large number of 
sailing vessels visit Newcastle, the proportion of tonnage being over 40 per 
cent. In Sydney the proportion is only about 10 per cent. 


. The other ports of the State are of minor importance compared with Sydney 
and Newcastle, the total tonnage of all of them only amounting to 76,160 
entered and 158,271 cleared, or about 2.64 per cent. of the whole. In 1904 
the vessels which entered Wollongong direct from places outside the State 
were all in ballast, and totalled 37,297 tons; while at Eden the shipping 
entered amounted to 33,300 tons. The shipping cleared at Wollongong had 
an aggregate tonnage of 111,710, and at Eden 35,871. The bulk of the trade 
of Twofold. Bay is with Tasmania. 


During recent years a fairly large trade has sprung up between Brisbane 
and the northern rivers—Clarence, Richmond, and Tweed. In 1904 the total 
tonnage of vessels entered at these rivers from places beyond the State was 
5,563, and of vessels cleared 7,726. The remaining ports at which shipping 
was recorded, and the tonnage of vessels thereat were Port Stephens, 2,022 ; 
cleared ; Manning River, 94 cleared ; Port. Macquarie, 848 cleared. 


That Sydney is one of the chief ports of the world may be seen from a 
comparison with the returns of other ports, such as is afforded by the following 
table, which shows the tonnage of vessels entered at various ports of the 
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British Empire and foreign countries. The figures quoted refer to the latest 
year available, none being prior to 1902 :— 


i nn. 
Port. meen ll Fort. Butera, 

t 
Sydney -. .ctveuiivsaviieseesdoens 3,320,953 Singapore 6,011,257 
Melbourne ..........cceee eee 3,611,912 Hongkong 9,612,292 
Port Adelaide ............... 2,022,939 Capetown 3,776,712 
Brisbane .......... , 749,592 Hamburg .. wer 8,130,288 
Fremantle tots 1,135,866 Bremen...... seh 2,548, 949 
Hobart ......... ae 685,352 Marseilles ...... vee 5,594,238 
Auckland 543,199 | Havre ............ saat 2,304,603 
London ,........ vee | 10,788,212 | Antwerp... a 9,040, 183 
Liverpool.. ...... 7,986,584 || Rotterdam ......... cane 6,934, 761 
Cardilhe cts sccotseeveesseces es 4,795,406 |) Copenhagen ...... ales 2,832,703 
Tyne Ports ..........ccccceee eee 3,810,363 New York ...... 9,053,096 
FAW 55 sovasd voseiecussovessaeavee 2,664,254 Boston as bees ren 2,978, 913 
Calcutta 1,448,849 Buenos Ayres ...... in 3,389,254 
Bombay 1,451,166 |} Shanghai... eee 3,287,703 


Sydney stands fifteenth on this list, being exceeded by London, Hongkong, 
New York, Antwerp, Hamburg, Liverpool, Rotterdam, Singapore, Marseilles, 
Cardiff, Tyne Ports, Capetown, Melbourne, and Buenos Ayres. Melbourne 
apparently comes before Sydney, but if allowance be made for the circum- 
stances that the great ocean steamers whose terminal port is Sydney are 
reckoned once on the way round to New South Wales, and again when out- 
ward bound, it will be found that the shipping of Melbourne is exceeded 
by that of Sydney, as the tonnage in question amounts to over 400,000 
per annum. 

The figures for Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghai are large on account 
of their large distributing trade. 


Surpring REGISTERED. 


At the end of the year 1904 there were 976 steamers and sailing vessels, 
representing 106,964 tons net, registered in the books of the Navigation 
Department, as belonging to the port of Sydney. -Of-these, 492 were steamers, 
collectively of 62,398 tons net. There were 56 steamers of 5,493 net tons, 
and.49 sailing vessels on the register at Newcastle, their net tonnage being 
6,503. The total tonnage registered in the State was 118,960, of which 
67,891 was steam tonnage. These figures are exclusive of lighters, of which 
there were 115, of a total tonnage of 5,552, registered at Sydney; and 45, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 4,870, at Newcastle. A fee of £1 is charged for 
a lighter’s license, which permits the boat to be employed for an indefinite 
period. ; 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales during the years shown 
was :— 


Steamers. Sailing vessels. Total. 
Year. 

No, Tons, No. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
1870 14 1,494 50 8,349 64 9,848 
1875 37 3,903 93 12,197 130 16,100 
1880 20 2,159 54 7,003 74 9,162 
1885 50 6,387 49 4,876 99 11,263 
1890 21 4,027 28 6,234 49 10,261 
1895 13 5,172 13 1,363 26 6,535 
1900 23 10,445 31 4,289 54 14,734 
1904 23 6,082 20 716 43 6,798 
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During the year 1904 four vessels, aggregating 1,940 tons, were sold to 
foreigners, and in consequence were removed from the registers of the State. 
Sales were also made to British subjects of 82 vesesls, with a total tonnage 
of 11,754, which remained on the registers at Sydney and Newcastle. 


The only ports at which vessels are registered are Sydney and Newcastle, 
and the following statement shows the number of steam and sailing vessels 


registered at each port on the 3lst December, 1904, classified according to 
their tonnage :— 


Sydney. Newcastle. 

Tonnage. Steam. Sailing. Steam. Sailing. 
Vessels. | Tons. | Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.) Tons. | Vessels.| ‘Tons. 
Under 50............... 255 5,671 | 314 4,593 42 1,023 23 601 
50 and under 100 ...| 103 7,366 91 6,994 8 550 14 981 
100 ¥ 200...) 63 8,789 3l 4,284 2 217 2 244 
200 3 300... | 20 5,054 14 3,472 Bas || ease 2 519 
300 i 400 ...| 17 5,764 11 3,956 1 391 4 1,393 
400 500...| 8 | 3490 | 2 895 | |. 3 | 1,312 
500 59 600 ...| 10 5,633 4 2,236 1 552 Sax sea 
600 sy 1,000 .. 4 3,224 10 8,520 seat i] eteecaee- Meester ||| yeceens 
1,000 ‘5 1,400 ... 5 6,071 5 6,020 2 | 2,760 Sear || - Qetaeen 
1,400 3 1,800 ... 6 9,502 1 1,466 bee | lip eateas 1 1,453 
1,800 and over............{ 1 1,834 1 ZABO! | wee | Seeks lms, || thas 
Total .......:.000006 492 | 62,398 | 484 | 44,566 | 56 5,493 49 6,503 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS. 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the construction 
both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steam vessels having 
been built is 1883, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 steamers were built in the 
subsequent year. Trade then became less active, and the industry showed 
a tendency to die out. In 1890 it had fallen lower than in any of the pre- 
ceding years, and there has been little improvement isnce, the tonnage of 
sailing vessels built during 1904 being only 538, and of steamers 622. The 


number and tonnage of vessels built in each of the years shown were as 
follow :— 


Steamers. Sailing vessels. Total. 
Year. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1880 12 861 29 1,938 41 2,799 
1883 52 5,368 50 1,885 102 7,253 
- 1884 64 5,145 39 2,518 103 7,663 
1886 40 2,637 27 1,339 67 3,976 
1889 14 663 9 204 23 867 
1890 6 697 9 394 15 1,091 
1892 10 317 27 782 37 1,099 
1895 4 259 5 481 9 740 
1898 | 12 755 30 1,262 42 2,017 
1903 26 1,341 17 767 43 2,108 
1904 | 12 622 16 538 28 1,160 
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Schooners and ketches are the principal classes of sailing vessels built in 
the State, the general tonnage of each class averaging considerably under 
100 tons burden. The tendency to supplant sailing vessels by steamers, 
and the substitution of iron for wood for the frames and hulls of vessels, 
have given a check to the wooden ship-building industry, which at one time 
promised to grow to important dimensions. 


No reliable data have so far been procurable as to the number and tonnage 
of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales local trade, but the number 
must be considerable, and such vessels form an import of large value 
altogether lost sight of in the Customs returns. Some idea, however, of the 
large number imported may be gathered from the registration of vessels 
other than those built in New South Wales. During the last five years there 
were 41 steam vessels of 30,060 total tonnage and 31 sailing vessels of 9,097 
total tonnage registered which were not built in the State. 


THe NAVIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Navigation Amendment Act of 1899 abolished the Marine Board, 
and constituted a Department of Navigation and courts of Marine Inquiry. 
The powers and duties of the Department and Courts were defined by this 
measure, and the Navigation Acts of 1871-1896 were amended to accord 
with the new jurisdiction. 


The Navigation Department supervises all matters relating to steam navi- 
gation, and transacts all business in connection with the issue of certificates 
of competency; the framing of harbour regulations; the preservation of 
ports, harbours, rivers, &c.: the regulation of lighthouses, lights, and rivér- 
marks, moorings, licenses to lighters, watermen’s boats, ferries, harbour and 
river steamers, &c. It controls the pilot service, and administers the rules 
relating to the marking of load lines, the life-saving appliances on ships, 
and accommodation for seamen. The Court of Marine Inquiry is presided 
over by a District Court Judge, and makes inquiries as to shipwrecks and 
other casualties affecting ships, or as to charges of incompetency or mis- 
conduct on the part of the masters, mates, or engineers of ships, either in 
the case of British ships on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on a 
ship registered in New South Wales. The court has the power to suspend 
or cancel certificates, and determines appeals in respect of the detention of 
ships alleged to be unsafe. 


Tur Sypnry Harsour Trust. 


The Sydney Harbour Trust Act, which came into force on the 1st November, 
1900, was passed in order to make better provision for the management of 
the port of Sydney, to establish a board of commissioners, and to confer on 
such body certain powers in relation to the port, including power to levy 
and collect certain tolls, dues, rates, rents, and charges, and to purchase and 
resume lands ; to vest certain property in the commissioners ; and for various 
other purposes. The three commissioners were appointed a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession and a common seal, each member of the board, 
subject to certain provisions, being entitled to hold office for seven years. 
The ‘exclusive control of the port and shipping, lighthouses, beacons, buoys, 
wharves, docks, &c., rests with the commissioners, and the preservation and 
improvement of the port generally is vested in them. Power is given them 
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~ to collect: rates and: charges in accordance with the Wharfage and Tonnage 
Acts and-amending Acts, and all such statutes are mutatis mutandis incor- 
porated with the Harbour Trust Acts, and unless otherwise provided, all rates 
leviable under those statutes may be collected by the Commissioners, 


QUARANTINE. 


The Board of Health have entire control of all matters relating to health, 
and may place in quarantine any vessel, should they deem it advisable to do 
so for the preservation of the public safety. In the course of the year 1904 
the Government Health Officers at Sydney and Newcastle examined 655: 
vessels, of which 159 were detained for special action. The passengers. 
examined numbered 8,700, and the crews of the vessels, 29,737. There is 
only one quarantine station in the State for persons. It is situated inside 
the North Head of Port Jackson, and in equipment and suitability of position 
it is surpassed by few quarantine stations in the world. There is also a 
station at Bradley’s Head in Sydney Harbour, and one at the port of 
Newcastle, where foreign live stock may be placed in quarantine; and at 
Randwick there is another station for the isolation of Australian stock and 
horses imported from other countries. The regulations for the quarantine 
of animals are enforced by the Stock Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Agriculture, 


Docks AND WHARVES. 


Adequate accommodation is provided both by the Government. and by 
private enterprise for fitting and repairing ships in the State. At Sydney 
there are four graving docks, five floating docks, and three patent slips. At 
Newcastle there are three patent slips ; besides which there are other docking 
and building yards in different parts of the State for the convenience of 
coasters and. small craft. 


The Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, Sydney, the property 
of the Government, is one of the largest single docks in the world; it is 
608 feet long and 84 feet broad, and is capable of receiving vessels drawing 
32 feet of water. The Fitzroy, another large Government graving dock on 
Cockatoo Island, is capable of receiving vessels drawing 21 feet 6 inches of 
water. Besides these the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company own two 
large graving docks, one at Balmain and the other at Woolwich. 


For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. The water 
deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vessels may be berthed. 
alongside the wharves and quays. At low tide the depth of water ranges 
between 12 and 30 feet. Practically, the whole of the wharfage at Port 
Jackson is now under the control of the Sydney Harbour Trust. Along the 
shores of Sydney Cove magnificent echelon wharves have been constructed 
‘which are capable of. berthing vessels of 14,000 tons register. 


At Pyrmont, Darling Harbour, and Woolloomooloo Bay the wharves are 
fitted with steam cranes and other appliances for the speedy discharge of 
the largest ships constructed, while elevators have been erected to facilitate 
the loading of wheat, and on all the jetties the railway line is laid down. 
Powerful shipping appliances and roomy stores, as well as electric lighting, 
are to be found on all the important wharves, which are extended and improved 
in order to keep pace with the growing shipping of the port. 


LOADING WHEAT AT DARLING ISLAND. 
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Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 8,000 tons: can 
be safely berthed; and every modern steam and hydraulic appliance for 
loading coal is found on its wharves. The Government owns nearly all the 
wharfage. ; 


At the harbour of Wollongong vessels drawing 11 feet 6 inches of water can 
be berthed, and a large cargo shed, coal shoots, cranes, and derrick, are 
available for the use of shipping. Staiths, cranes, and other coal-shipping 
appliances have been erected at Bulli, Coal Cliff, and other places. Private 
as well as Government wharves are found at all the chief centres of population 
along the rivers of the State, and all ports with a trade of any importance .. 
have their jetties and shipping facilities. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


The coast of New South Wales is well provided with lighthouses, the number ~ 
at the end of 1904 being 25, besides which there were many leading lights - 
and light-ships for the safety of harbour navigation. The Smoky Cape group- - 
flashing light, the Macquarie revolving electric light, on the South Head of 
Port Jackson, and the Cape Byron group-flashing light are amongst the most. 
powerful lights in the world, the first named being visible 28 miles at. sea, 
and each of the last two 26 miles. In addition there are lighthouses on 
Point Perpendicular, visible 24 miles; Seal Rocks, visible 23 miles ; and. 
Montagu Island, visible 22 miles. 


SHIPWRECKS. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger to vessels: : 
navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were taken wrecks have been 
very rare. There are only two lifeboat stations on the coast, one at the-° 
Sydney Heads, and the other at Newcastle; but the whale-boats at the ° 
various pilot stations have been fitted with cork linings, and otherwise made © 
useful for the work of rescue, in which many of them have been of excellent - 
service. The steam tugs subsidised by the Navigation Department for the - 
towing of ships in and out of port, are also available for the purpose of rendering : 
assistance to vessels in distress ; and life-saving appliances are kept at certaim: 
places along the coast. 


The wrecks reported in 1904 numbered 12, and of the persons comprising 
the crews and passengers, 36 lost their lives. There were 5 steam vessels 
and 7 sailing, while the total tonnage of the vessels was 5,509. The value, 
including cargoes of ten vessels, representing 3,345 tons, was £52,862; but 
no particulars were available respecting the other two vessels. 


During the last five years there have been 51 vessels wrecked on the shores 
of New South Wales, or otherwise within the jurisdiction of the State. Of 
these, 29 were steam vessels and 22 sailing, the total tonnage represented 
being 17,020. The number of lives lost was 90, the highest number in any’ 
year being 36 in 1904. 


WAGES OF SEAMEN. 


The following table shows the average wages, per calendar month, in 1905, 
paid to white crews of British ocean-going steamers trading with New South 
Wales, and also the rates for white crews of steamers engaged in the Inter-state 
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The rates were obtained from the ships’ articles deposited with the 
State shipping officers : 


Average monthly 
wages. 
White erews. 


Average monthly 
wages. 
White crews. 


Capacity. Capacity. 
Ocean- Inter- Ocean- Inter- 
going State going State 
steamers. | steamers, steamers. | steamers. 
Navigation— £ £ : £ | £ 
1st mate ... «| 10t017 | 14t017 || Fireman ..,......... 4/10/— | 8/10/- 
2nd ,, ; 9 lltol4)| Greaser .... 4/10/- | 8/10/- 
3rd_,, 7 to 8 10 Trimmer 4 6/10/- 
Boatswain uae 5 7/10/- ||Cooking and Providoring: 
Carpenter..... 22... 5} to 74 8 Purser ......-.sccceseeeeees 10 to 25 10 
A.B. seaman ... ........ 4 6/10]— || Chief cook 6to 12] 8 tol2 
Ordinary seaman ...... 2/5/- 3 QBN 4520 waseese actus 6 3107 
Engineer’s Department—, Baker ......ccsseseesee ons 7 8 
1st engineer 16 to 30 | 18 to 27 || Butcher ‘ 5 6 
2nd _ a, .|12t016|14t019)| Pantryman......... ...... 4 5/10/- 
3rd_sy, 8 to 13 | 12 to 15 ||Attendauce— 
4th ,, 8 12 Head steward ........... 74to12|] 8tol2 
Sth ,, 7 10 2nd rc 
6th ,, one 7 10 Stewardess 
Winchman 54 to 7 | 84 to 93 || General servant 


The rates quoted in this table are supposed to be averages, although the 
wages paid on the ocean-going passenger steamers are in nearly every case 


higher than on the cargo steamers which also carry passengers. 


The top 


tates shown are the highest paid on the passenger steamers, while the bottom 
rates are a fair average on the cargo steamers. 
The crews of some of the British steamers trading to the State are composed 


partly of coloured seamen, chiefly Lascars and Chinese. 


In the following 


table will be found the average rates of wages paid to the various employees 


in this class :-— 


Average monthly 
wages. 
Capacity. 
Lasears. | Chinese. 
Navigation— £ sd£ s 
Ist serang (boatswain) |2 8 8/2 8 
1st tindel » mate) 117 4 ...... 
2nd, i » |114 8 
3rd_ss, » | 112 0 
Secauz (helmsman) cosas 117 4 
Carpenter.........ccseeess 217 6 
Winchman .... {1 9 4 
Oilman 00.0... eee 118 4) ww... 
Lascars (not otherwise| 1 4 0] ...... 
described). 
Engineer’s Pore Men 
Fireman me 8| 110 
Trimmer o}1 6 


8 
8 


Average monthly 


wages. 
Capacity. 
| Lascars. | Chinese. 

Cooking and Providoring:| £ s dif s d 
Bhandary (cook)........ 1681 3 0 
Baker ......... cece eeseee 20 0... 
Cagsub (storekeeper) .. 110 0118.4 
Butcher .........ceeeeee 26 8 wu. 
Pantryman .. | 1 5 OF o.. 
Scullion ........ (0 7 4 wo. 
Knifeman..... 017 4) w.. 
Toemen .........ccccceeeee 018 8 ...... 
Paniwalla (water turn-/ 110 0} ...... 

cock). 

Attendance— i 
Waiter 0... ceceeeeeeee 1 6 8118 4 
Topass (sweeper) ...... 016 0 ...... 
Cabin boy oo... 01601 8 9 


COMMERCE. 


Tux trade of New South Wales is the largest of all the States of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, and, relatively to population, compares more than 
favourably with that of any other country in the world. The growth of the 
trade of the State during the last forty-five years will be seen from the table 
appended. The figures quoted represent the values as furnished by the 
Customs Department. As regards imports, the value represents the amount 
on which duty is payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. 
The value of goods subject to duty is taken to be the fair market value in the 
country of origin, with an addition of 10 per cent. to such value. This addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. is supposed to cover the cost of packing, insurance, freight. 
and all other charges. The value of goods exported is the value in the prin- 
cipal markets of the State in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 
These values are verified by the customs officers with the prices ruling from 
day to day in the local markets :— 


Total Trade. 
Year. Imports (Average | Exports (Average 
. Annual Value). Annual Value). 
Value. Per Inhabitant. 
£ £ £ £s8d 
1860-64 8,778,305 7,780, 512 16,558,817 45 12 6 
1865-69 8,936,766 9,473,835 18,410,601 42 3 ® 
1870-74 10,191,726 10,999, 660 21,191,386 40 4 &. 
1875-79 14,399,377 13,316,609 27,715,986 4315 4 
1880-84 19,582,946 17,701,505 37,284,451 46 9 & 
1885-89 21,662,848 19,040,971 40,703,819 40 13 6= 
1890-94 20,536,781 22,692,220 43,229,001 36 18 10-: 
1895-99 21,669,230 24,957 ,958 46,627,188 36 2 O- 
1900 27,561,071 28,164,516 55,725,587 41 211 
1901 26,923,218 27,351,124 54,279,342 39 11 2% 
1902 25,974,210 23,544,051 49,518,261 35 10 8. 
1903 26,770,169 26,738,111 53,508,280 37 12 2 
1904 27,285,958 33,007,835 60,293,793 4113 8 


The trade grew steadily in volume until the maximum point was reached . 
in 1891. During the next fourteen years the value fluctuated until in 1904. 
it reached the record figure of over £60,000,000. In 1904 the trade was worth: 
£41 13s. 8d. per head, and although this value has been exceeded in previous» 
years, when the fall in the prices of staple products has been taken into 
consideration, it will be found that the quantities of goods exported in 1904 
were greater than ever before. The gross value of the exports from year to 
year forms the surest index of the progress of a country circumstanced like 
New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the value of the staple 
commodities, or of a depression in production, may be readily traced in the 
corresponding rise or fallin the export values. The imports must be considered 
in connection with loans raised outside the State by the State and local. 
governing bodies, as these loans reach the State in the shape of goods which. 
are shown in the import returns. Thus 1881 to 1891, and 1899 to 1902, 
were years of large borrowing. In the years 1900 and 1901 also the imports. 
underwent abnormal expansion on account of the loading up by merchants. 
in anticipation of the Federal tariff. Bearing these facts in mind it will be 
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seen that the volume of trade has increased by 50 per cent. in the last twenty 
years, and has doubled during the last thirty years. 

Of the total trade shown in the above table about 40 per cent. is carried on 
with the other Australian States, the remaining 60 per cent. representing the 
direct oversea trade with countries outside Australia. For reasons that are 
mentioned later, the returns of interstate trade are rather misleading, and in 
any case under Federation the States are but parts of one country, and such 
distinctions are, therefore, anomalous. Similar movements are not recorded 
in the United Kingdom, the United States of America, or any other con- 
federation. They were recorded when the States were separate colonies, 
each charging duty on goods imported from the others, as well as from out- 
side countries. It has, however, become customary to make up these 
returns, and, as the information is demanded by the States, the figures are 
continued, and must be taken into account. They are also, to a certain 
extent, necessary in connection with the book-keeping provisions of the 
‘Constitution Act. Distinguishing then the imports according as they came 
interstate or directly oversea, the following were the values during the last 
twenty years :— 


Imports. Per head of Population. 
Year. 
Interstate. Oversea, Total. Oversea. Total. 

£ £ £ £s d £38 d. 
1885 7,595,806 16,141,655 | | 23,737,461 17 8 2 25 12 0 
1886 7,136,017 14,177,110 21,313,127 1412 6 2119 8 
1887 8,259,959 10,911,358 19,171,317 1017 2 9 17> 
1888 8,297,564 12,931,713 21,229,277 12 9 9 20 911 
1889 9,452,292 13,410,835 22,863,057 W211 6 21 8 9 
1890 10,049,648 12,565,356 22,615,004 ll 8 1 20 10 6 
1891 10,255,756 15,127,641 25,383,397 13 411 22 4 6 
1892 8,483,884 12,292, 642 20,776,526 10 811 17 13 «1 
1893 8,139,354 9,967,681 18, 107,035 &@ 5 8 15 1 0 
1894 7,309,718 8,492,223 15,801,941 618 5 217 7 
1895 6,758, 140. 9,234, 275 15,992,415 7 7 8 12215 9 
1896 8,855,161 1],706,349 20,561,510 9 4 3 16-3 8 
1897 8,975,428 12,768,922 21,744,350 91711 1617 0 
1898 11,721,033 12,732,527 24,453,560 914 0 18 12 8 
1899 10,869, 159 14,725,156 25,594,315 11 010 19 310 
1900 10,164, 080 17,396,991 27,561,071 12 16 11 20 7 0 
1901 9,367,824 17,560,394 26,928,218 12 16 0 19 12 6 
1902 10,949, 675 15,024,525 25,974,210 1015 7 18 12 9 
1903 12,792,252 13,977,917 26,770, 169 916 6 18 16 4 
1904 14,152,101 | 13,133,857 | 27,285,958 9 10 18.17 3 


The figures shown in this table for 1904 are not quite on the same basis 
as the previous years, as for those years the oversea imports should be in- 
creased and the interstate imports decreased by a corresponding amount on 
account of transhipments. Until September, 1903, it was the practice of 
the customs office to ignore transhipments, so that goods which arrived from 
@ country outside Australia at any Australian port, and were thence tran- 
shipped. to New South Wales, were recorded as an import from the state 
where they were transhipped, and not as they ought to have been, as an over- 
sea import. It is impossible now to ascertain the value of these transhipped 
goods, but it is believed to have ranged each year between £500,000 and 
£1,000,000. Another alteration in its methods by the Customs Department: 
in 1904 was, that: goods of Australian produce sent from another state to 
New South Wales for transhipment abroad,. were recorded first as an inter- 
state import, and next, as an oversea export. Previously they were not 
recorded at all.. The greater part of these goods comes from Queensland and 
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Tasmania, and although it is not possible to estimate their value, it is con- 
siderable, as will be seen when it is stated that in 1904 it amounted to 
£2,652,285. It is therefore apparent that in comparing 1904 with previous 
years the two factors just mentioned should be taken into consideration. 
However, taking the figures in the table as they stand, it will be seen that 
the highest point, so far as the oversea imports are concerned, was reached 
in 1885, in fact all the later eighties were years of heavy imports owing 
to the borrowings by the State. In 1891 the imports averaged £22 4s. 
6d. per head; but from that year the values per head of population 
steadily declined until 1895, when they touched the lowest point on record 
since the State was restricted to its present boundaries, thirty-five years 
before. The falling off was due to two chief causes—first, to the large diminu- 
tion in public and private borrowings; and, second, to the fall in prices, 
which has extended to nearly all the commodities that the State imports. 
In 1896, however, the value rose to £16 3s. 8d. per head, and the improve- 
ment continued until 1900, since when it has somewhat declined. As regards 
the oversea imports it will be seen that the experience has more or less 
followed that just traced for the total imports, so that the interstate imports 
have not varied greatly. They have shown a tendency to increase since 
1901, when the Commonwealth was established, the increase having been 
in goods of Australian manufacture. This matter will be referred to again 
later on. 

The next statement shows the exports in the same years as in the pre- 
ceding table, also distinguishing the interstate and oversea movements :— 


Exports. Per head of Population. 
Year. - 7 
Interstate. Oversea. Total. Oversea. Total. 

£ £ £ £ os. da. £ os. d. 
1885 6,567,084 10, 183,023 16,750,107 1019 8 1 1 3 
1886 7,278,223 8,439,714 15,717,937 10 2 9 164 3 
1887 8,692,387 9,829, 363 18,521,750 915 8 18 8 8 
1888 9,221,327 11,698,803 20,920,130 11 511 20 4 0 
1889 10,324,221 12,970,713 23,294, 934 12 3 3 21 16 10 
1890 10,990,593 11,055,344 22,015,937 10 0 8 20 0 2 
1891 11,323,131 14,620,889 25,944,020 1216 1 22 14 4 
1892 8,631,618 13,340,629 21,972,247 ll 6 8 1813 4 
1893 9,347,776 .| 13,573,447 22,921,223 ll 5 7 19 1 0 
1894 7,473,562 13,104, 111 20,577,673 1013.7 1615 5 
1895 7,104,812 14,829,973 21,934,785 1117 2 17 10 9 
1896 7,945,243 15,065, 106 23,010,349 1117 2 18 2 2 
1897 7,788,633 15,962,439 23,751,072 127 5 18 8 1 
1898 8,162,415 19,485,702 27,648,117 14 16 11 21 1 4 
1899 8,859,646 19,585,820 28,445,466 1413 9 21 6 7 
1900 9,979,190 18, 185,326 28, 164,516 13.8 7 20 15 11 
1901 9,140,504 18,210,620 27,351, 124 13 5 5 19 18 8 
1902 7,568,909 15,975, 142 23,544,051 | 11 9 3 16 17 11 
1903 7,876,898 18,861,213 26,738,111 13 5 1 18 15 10 
1904 9,918, 050 23,089,785 33,007,835 1519 3 22:16 5 


It will be understood from what has just been said that the exports prior 
to 1904, to be strictly comparable with that year, require to have the over- 
sea movement increased by the value of goods sent from other States to 
New South Wales for transhipment abroad. On the other hand such goods 
sent from New South Wales to other States were formerly reckoned among 
the oversea exports, but are now included with the interstate. The present 
practice of counting such goods as being exported from the place where they 
are actually placed on board oversea vessels has been in force since the 
lst September, 1903, and was adopted so as to avoid the confusion that 
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might arise from a continuance of the former practice, and the possibility 
of transhipments being treated as oversea exports both at the place of pro- 
duction and the place of final export. 

From the above table it will be seen that the exports in 1904 were the 
highest for the whole period dealt with, both absolutely and relatively, 
the highest point previously reached being in 1891, when, however, the 
returns were increased on account of large shipments of wool which were 
held over from the preceding year on account of maritime strikes. The 
years showing out most unfavourably were 1886, 1894, and 1902, all of which 
were influenced by adverse seasons or falling prices. Judged by the volume 
of its exports per inhabitant, New South Wales compares iavourably with 
any other country whose commerce is at all considerable, as an export of 
from £16 to £23 can only be paralleled by some few countries, such as 
Belgium, whose trade is largely made up of re-exports. 

The following table affords a comparision of the trade of New South Wales 
with that of the other Australian States and the principal British possessions 
and foreign countries. The figures represent the average annual'value during 
the last three years :-— 


Country. Total Trade. Value per Inhabitant. 

£ £8. d, 
New South Wales ...........csccesecseseoues 58,440,000 38 6 3 
Victoria ...ccccecccesscsscseeevseesceeensesees 39,505,000 3213 3 
Queensland ............cccseceeeceees es 16,694,000 32 3 8 
South Australia 14, 936,000 4012 90 
Western Australia 16,769, 000 76 0 
Tasmania .............. ituavesdeavecadinesiasads 5,565,000 31 7 4 
New Zealand ..........cccccccsccsscecescecces 26,937,000 3216 2 
United Kingdom...........cccccccccsseesreees 900, 886,000 21 5 2 
Cape Colony.......ecesee cecsesese neces te 55,069,000 2217 5 
Canadas. cc.2 ech adsl dic lau: oe 87,548,000 16 010 
German Empire | 541,240,000 9 9 7 
Belgium o.....cccccccescsesseeeses ..) 282,463,000 | 4111 2 
PRANCE cecsesies cites ea bigecebeeee .e.| 448,423,000 1110 1 
Switzerland ..........c.cccc00 sesesceccsenceees 131,115,000 39 6 8 
United States of America...........0.0600. 475,028,000 624 
MOK CO: ia o0eii seid ic ldedevedeveesinasbins soeaeds 28,130,000 2 0 8 
ATgentine.......cccccccceescceeeceseessesecseees 55,486,000 11 19 11 
SAPAD. wersieinssadseseseceseoaesisedysdeses nes 54,600,000 141 

| 


It will be seen from the above that of the Australian States, Western 
Australia and South Australia, have a greater trade in proportion to 
population than New South Wales, which might be expected when it is 
remembered that Western Australia is a large gold-producing State with a 
small population, and that South Australia has a large re-export trade in 
the products from the Broken Hill silver-mines. The trade of all British 
possessions and foreign countries per inhabitant is exceeded by that of New 
South Wales, except Belgium and Switzerland, which have a large re-export 
and transit business. In all the above countries, except the ‘Argentine, 
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the re-export trade is included. If the re-export trade is excluded in the 
case of Belgium and Switzerland, the values per head are reduced by about 
£15 in each case. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


New South Wales is a debtor country, and its trade is affected by the 
imports of capital and the payments of interest due thereon. In former 
years the annual imports of capital, both on public and private account, 
were large, and exceeded the necessary payments of interest, so that the 
balance of trade showed an excess of imports. Of late years since about 

. 1892, capital has still been imported, but in smaller amounts, not equal to 
the interest payments, so that the exports have been the greater. The 
interest to be provided annually by New South Wales on public loans, State 
and municipal, is about £2,329,000, and it is estimated that, in addition to 
this, there is a further sum of about £3,500,000 sent away as earnings on 
private investments and income of absentees, making a total annual charge 
of £5,829,000 at the present time. The following is astatement of the balance 
of trade for each of the last twenty years :— 


; ae Excess or Exports es Excess oh Ape 
Excess of Imports (—). Excess of Imports (—). 
£ £ 
1885 (—) 6,987,354 1895 5,942,370 
1886 (--) 5,595,190 1896 2,448,839 
1887 | (—) 649,567 1897 2,006,722 
1888 -  (-) 309,147 1898 3,194,557 
1889 431,877 1899 2,851,151 
1890 (—) 569,067 1900 603,445 
1891 560,623 1901 422,906 
1892 1,195,721 1902 (—) 2,430,159 
1893 4,814,188 1903 (—) 32,058 
1894 4,775,732 1904 5,721,877 


During the last twenty years the balance of trade has been against the 
State seven times. In the first two years there were heavy borrowings by 
the Government, and also in 1902. The years 1900 and 1901 were affected 
by the large imports in anticipation of the Federal tariff. In 1904 the 
excess of exports amounted to nearly 53 millions sterling, this large balance 
being due to the very much increased production from primary industries 
during the year, together with increased prices, so that it was possible to 
send away a large amount to reduce past indebtedness, and also to hold 
in London. 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 


In order to show as clearly and concisely as possible the nature of the 
goods imported into New South Wales, those brought into the State during 
1904 have been classified under certain leading heads, as shown in the table 
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below. A distinction has been made between produce of any of the 
Australian States, and produce of British and foreign manufacture :— 


: 7 \ British 
Articles of Import. pie aay ene orn Total Import. 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— £ £ £ 
Animal food ....... rere 286,098 218,770 504, 868 
Vegetable food .. sa ..| 1,602,549 431,970 2,034,519 
Drinks-——alcoholic ......c..cccecececeeteseevce sees 87,793 484, 160 571,953 
<5 non-alcoholic ..........csececeseeeeenees 5,638 4,695 10,333 
Tobacco and other narcotics ..... Selaetaaeed 106,853 251,785 358,638 
Other stimulants and condiments ............ 78,070 573,142 651,212 
Live Animals and Plants— 2,167,001 1,964,522 4,131,523 
Animals of all kinds .........0.ccccceeeseseeeeees| 1,778,883 34,069 1,807,952 
Plants: iseiseckciewssietiedestiecseatedswaaeveseiness 12,285 35,392 47,677 
1,786, 168 69,461 1,855,629 
Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Manufactured ; 
Fibrous Materials— 
Silk manufactures ...........0.ccccceeeueeeee eae Ate ieee 243,948 243,948 
Woollen manufactures . ........6. ceeeseesseeees 51,478. 777,816 829,294 
Cotton and flax manufactures........... 1,184 1,103,272 1,104,456 
Manufactures of mixed materials 6,321 880,433 886, 754 
Dress..ccecccecesceceecseeees ial decceiicees 430,612 | 1,391,334 1,824,946 
Manufactures of fibrous materials 23,779 288,349 312,128 
513,374 | 4,685,152 | 5,198,526 
Products of Arts and Manufactures, n.e.i. 
Books and stationery and paper .............4 61,533 638,749 700,282 
Musical instruments .....,........ 4,684 114,755 119,439 
Works of art and art materials ad 10,492 32,886 43,378 
Haney: £0008: -i.22...506y- sedidaseeseiengeaioaieces 4,384 179,599 183,983 
Timepieces, jewellery, and plated ware 69,692 381,570 451,262 
Surgical and scientific instruments............ 506 71,3880 71,886 
Metal manufactures, including machinery... 237,598 1,901,711 2,139,309 
Harness, vehicles, and equipment ............ 26,988 161,591 188,579 
Ships boats, and equipment....... ene 977 13,787 14,764 
Building materials............... shes 36,795 142,377 179,172 
Parniture 335 22c6sicivi sats inch vcnes apenas 44,936 96,806 141,742 
Arms and explosives ...............:0.0605 dad 22,990 277,708 300,748 
Drugs, chemicals, and by-products ......... 31,588 344,186 375,774 
Glass and earthenware manufactures........ 18,285 201,633 219,918 
Soap, candles, and paint ................ oe 56,041 327,999 384,040 
Other manufactures, n.@.i..........ccceceeseeeeee 69,633 290,735 360,368 
697,122 5,177,522 5,874,644 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- 
cluding Mineral Oils— 
Animal substances ............ccccesccensseeseesees 1,441,415 235,418 1,676,833 
Vegetable substances... oe 90,512 654,855 745,367 
Oils! eiiecsseerteec steeds cvs cd acagnatcabesavanatees 9,428 306,624 316,052 
1,541,355 1,196,897 2,738,252 
Staple Minerals and Metals, including Specie 
and Bullion— 
Specie and bullion .......ccccccccseseesesceseeeeee 4,032,838 556,694 | 4,589,532 
Tron and steel 2,743 560,089 562,832 
Other metals 1,238,090 137,243 1,375,333 
Coal and shale cea 1,822 237 2,059 
Stone, clay, and other minerals .. ... wecgentes 704,587 73,161 777,748 
5,980,080 | 1,327,424 | 7,807,504 
Indefinite articles ............ vides ddoagevestieh idoeseteed 15,823 164,057 179,880 
Total Import .............6. 12,700,923 | 14,585,035 27,285,958 


From this table it will be seen that nearly one-half of the imports comprises 


goods the produce of other Australian States. 


The whole of this, however, is 


not for local consumption. Gold bullion is imported for purposes of coinage, 
and is then re-exported. Merchandise to the value of £1,840,763, mostly 
in the shape of staple products, was in transit to be transhipped to countries 
beyond the Commonwealth ; while other raw staple products, especially anima! 
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and vegetable substances and minerals, after being slightly worked up, were 
eventually re-exported abroad. Of the total, about £5,530,000 was retained 
for local consumption, and even that figure includes the value of live stoek. 
Goods of British and foreign production to the value of £1,451,178 were re- 
imported from other Australian States. 

The principal articles retained for local consumption were those in the 
class comprising the products of arts and manufactures, nei. By far the 
the largest item in this class is metal manufactures, which includes machines 
and machinery; then came books, stationery, and paper; timepieces and 
jewellery ; drugs and chemicals; soap and candles; and arms and explo- 
sives. The class comprising textile fabrics and dress came second, and 
included: dress, cotton, woollen and mixed manufactures as the largest items. 
After these the largest class was that including articles of food and drink, 
of which vegetable food was the largest, then tea and other stimulants and 
condiments, followed by alcoholic drinks. The class containing staple minerals 
and metals was the largest of all, but this as well. as that comprising staple 
animal and vegetable substances, included many articles mostly intended 
for re-export. Turning to individual articles imported for consumption, the 
principal importations were as follows :— 


Article. Value. | Article. Value. 
£ £ 

Ale and beer ........ cee cece eee eee 170,041 Grain and pulse-—continued. 

Apparel and soft goods— Barley and malt ....-.......6565 95,510 
Apparel and attire, nei........... 1,036,987 RACG?* ac. eo) 2s ce eal eos é 102,904 
Cosies, cushions, &............04- 62,055 Harness and saddlery ......... 44,302 
Curtains i040. sen nee eee ese 35,311 Hats and caps 226,702 
Frillings, trimmings, &c........... 82,083 Hay and chaff .. 75,164 
GlOveR io. cee ences ec conn eens 66,540 HOPS? viene os shan craig ts aig oon é 46,377 
Piece goods ... 2,484,067 Indiarubber manufactures .......... 68,648 
Sewing silks, & .............00205 120,612 Jamis and jellies ........ cc. cece ees 54,027 

Arms, ammunition, and explosives .... 200,748 Jewellery and precious stones . ; 317,509 

Bags and sacks .,,........... 228,574 Leather .........- Eeatesetale 194,309 

Bags, baskets, &c. 30,773 Matches and yesta: 69,219 

Bicycles and motor: 93,020 Meats— 

Blankets ........... wars 45,703 Bacon and ham .............4.6 56,262 

Books and stationery ............ es 809,246 Preserved .........-2csc005 i 30,919 

Boots and shoes ...............04. os 309,860 Milk, preserved 78,220 

Brushware ..... an 53,046 Metals and machinery — 

Oandiles ....... a 58,276 Cordage, metal ...........- ages 23,967 

Canvas ....... 71,499 QUOC OLY eis Has scisieis SF abies 5,0 a 48,567 

Carpets .. ....... ee 49,911 Implements, agricultural........ 313,008 

Cocoa ‘and chocolate . 58,515 Tron and steel ......... ... ; 463,586 

Coffee and chicory . 32,196 Machines and machinery . p 808,511 

Confectionery ..... 66,925 Machine tools ........... 43,886 

Cordage and twines .. 83,554 Metals; manufactures of . a 901,370 

Drugs and chemicals... 2005100 Platedware ............. ae 59,765 
Alkalies ....... 35,923 oe 99,246 
Medicines ... 112,708 316,052 

Earthenware 54,794 31,371 

Eggs ..........6-- 43,824 108,811 

Electrical materials 90,988 390,026 

Faney goods.... 114,025 78,662 

Fish, all kinds . : 119,667 39,467 

Floorcloths ........ 6. cece cece cece eees 121,481 41,019 

Fruits— 140,385 
Dried i, cc ciee sitio ineg one esas se 103,282 38,005 
Fresh ......... > 265,842 60,889 
Fresh vegetables ea 35,986 335,261 
Preserved .......0-- ss cece eee we 45,476 34,581 

Furniture os 106,134 695,776 

Glass ......... es 50,238 388, 075 

Glassware . $6,060 665,615 

Grain and pulse— fa 358,638 
MAIL Odo siats fe ecbie:bteS bie eretere.c Wevataincs 42,292 Watches and clocks ........... as 73,988 
Oats a 60,510 Wicker and wood manufactures ae 36,875 
Prepared flour 61,970 WANG» 6 siess o5 Seid oi eatnnes oOesinie es is 66,651 


The import of apparel and soft goods represents £2 16s. 1d. per head of 
population; metal manufactures, including machinery and iron and steel, 
£1 18s. 2d. per head ; vegetable food, £1 8s. 2d. per head ; books, stationery 
and paper, 9s. 8d. per head ; intoxicants, 7s. 1ld. per head; timber 7s. 10d. 
per head; tea, 5s. 4d. per head; narcotics, 5s. per head; boots and shoes, 
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4s. 3d. per head; hats and caps, 3s. 2d. per head; harness, vehicles, &c., 
2s, 7d. per head ; and furniture, 1s. 6d. per head of population. 

A study of these items suggests the scope which exists for the cultivation 
of products, especially vegetable products, now imported, and the great 
room for expansion in the manufacturing industries. 


Exports or Domestic Propuce. 


The exports from New South Wales consist chiefly of goods produced or 
manufactured in the State, the re-exports of extra-Australian produce being 
comparatively small. 

Under the present conditions of development in the State, the export 
of domestic produce is a very fair indication of its progress in productive 
pursuits. The value of the domestic exports in 1904 was nearly twice as 
great as in 1886; and, speaking generally, the expansion during the inter- 
vening period of twenty years has been of a steady character. Wool con- 
stitutes the largest item of domestic export, and any fluctuation in the 
production or market value of the staple is plainly marked in the whole 
trade. The highest value prior to 1885 was reached in 1883, when the export 
of commodities of domestic produce was valued at £15,625,835. In 1885 
there was a sharp fall in the price of wool and staples generally, to the extent 
of about 12 per cent., while there were further losses due to a succession 
of dry seasons. The exports of produce other than that of the State also 
show a decline about this period, ascribable in part to the causes which 
affected the general exports, and to the establishment of direct communication 
between Great Britain and Queensland and Tasmania; but the lost ground 
has been more than recovered. It may be well to explain that the apparently 
abnormal increase in the value of produce, other than domestic, exported 
during 1898 was entirely due to the large export of gold coin during that year:— 


Domestic produce exported. Other produce 
Year. Re-Exported, 
Gold, Commodities. Total. including Gold. 
£ £ £ £ 
1860-64 8,275,407 20,785,535 29,060,942 9,841,618 
1865-69 4,011,327 31,841,272 35,852,599 11,596,579 
1870-74 3,492,628 37,919,502 41,412,130 13,586, 172 
1875-79 2,276,585 46,452,700 48,729, 285 17,853,760 
1880-84 1,853,038 65,491,703 67,344,741 21,162,787 
1885 71,539 11,987,741 12,059,280 4,690,827 
1886 24,918 11,558,311 11,583,229 4,134,708 
1887 34,184 14, 206, 128 14,240,312 4,281,438 
1888 165,540 15,516,852 15,682,392 5,237,738 
1889 321,731 17,378,662 17,700,393 5,594,541 
1890 137,169 17,095,556 17,232,725 4,813,212 
1891 1,296,093 19,789,619 21,085,712 4,858,308 
1892 1] ,486 17,695,616 17,707,102 4,265,145 
1893 25,885 17,068, 328 17,094,213 5,827,010 
1894 325,302 15,579,659 15,904,961 4,672,712 
1895 1,063,558 15,372,652 16,436,210 5,498,575 
1896 1,699,549 15,043,142 16,742,691 6,267,658 
1897 1,725,940 15,331,603 17,057,543 6,693,529 
1898 1,750,747 15,976,320 17,727,067 9,921,050 
1899 1,301,665 17,920,189 19,221,854 9,223,612 
1900 1,330,249 17,543,239 18,873,488 9,291,028 
1901 381,055 19,534,829 19,915,884 7,435,240 
1902 517,038 16,731,456 17, 248,494 6,295,557 
1903 877,953 17,787,851 18,665,804 8,072,307 
1904 718,490 21,981,581 22,700,971 10,307,764 


It should be explained that the export of domestic produce in 1904 
depends upon an estimate. Owing to the manner in which the Customs 
Department now records the Interstate movements of goods, it is not possible 
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to ascertain the value exported of any States’ own produce to the other 
States—it is all combined as Australian produce. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to estimate the Interstate export of New South Wales produce, 
but it is believed that the figure quoted is substantially correct, as the bulk 
of such goods is produced in the exporting State. 

The value of New South Wales produce exported in 1904 was the highest 
on record, and relatively to population it has been exceeded only twice 
during the last twenty years, this satisfactory result being due to increased 
production and high prices. Prior to 1904 the year 1891 had shown the 
highest value. The table just given shows a notable rise in the value of 
domestic produce exported during 1889, which was well sustained until 1893. 
This may be attributed in the first place to a fortunate succession of good 
seasons, and in the second to the production of silver, which became an 
important article of export in the year named. The large decrease in 1894 
is fully accounted for by the fall in prices, the depression preventing such 
increased production as would have had the effect of sustaining the total 
export value. In 1895 and 1896 there was a further slight fall, although 
the average price of the commodities produced in the State was higher than 
in 1894 ; but although prices in 1897 were not so good as in 1896, the value 
of the domestic exports was greater, not only in the total amount, but in 
the average per head of population. The recovery in prices from 1898 
onwards enabled the exports of domestic produce to show a decided increase 
on the values of the previous years, although 1902 and 1903 were affected 
by decreased production on account of adverse seasons. In the chapter on 
“Food and Prices” will be found the price levels of exports since 1860, 
showing that prices since 1884 have fallen by about 30 per cent. 

In the presentation of these figures it will be seen that the value of com- 
modities has been separated from that of gold, although in dealing with the 
exports of the Australian States, gold should be reckoned a commodity as 
much as wool, wheat, or any other article. 

Below will be found the value of the trade per inhabitant, the subdivision 
being the same as that adopted in the previous table :— . 


Domestic Produce Exported. Other Produce 


f 
Year. Re-exported, 
Gold, Commodities. | Total. ea Se a oes Gold. 
“gs a@ | £8 4a | £80 | £8 dc 
1860-64 ‘411 2 ll 91 ié 0 3 5 8 é 
1865-69 116 9 14 11 10 16 5 6 4 
1870-74 166 1448 0 15 ul 5 5 3 0 
1875-79 014 5 1413 5 15 710 512 9 
1880-84 09 3 16 6 4 1615 7 55 5 
1885 01 6 1218 6 13 0 0 51 2 
1886 0 0 6 1118 6 1119 0 45 3 
1887 0 0 8 14 2 9 14 3 5 45 3 
1888 0 3 2 1419 8 15 210 5 12 
1889 0 6 0 16 511 16:11:11 56 411 
1890 026 1510 4 15 12 10 474 
1891 12 8 17 6 7 18 9 3 45 1 
1892 0 0 3 15 0 8 1 Ol1 312 6 
1893 00 5 14 3 9 1444 2 416 10 
1894 05 4 12 13 11 1219 3 316 2 
1895 017 0 12 510 13 210 4 711 
1896 169 1116 9 13 3 6 418 8 
1897 169 1117 8 13 4 5 5 3 9 
1898 1 68 12 3 5 13 10 1 7 ll 2 
1899 019 6 13 8 9 14 8 3 618 4 
1900 019 8 1219 1 1318 9 617 2 
1901 05 7 14 4 9 1410 4 5 8 5 
1902 07 5 12 01 127 6 410 4 
1903 ; 012 4 1210 1 12 2 5 513 6 
1904 0 911 15 311 15 13 10 7 2 6 
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It will be plain from these figures that.in spite of the large and increasing 
amount which the State owes to its outside creditors, and the great fall in 
prices previously referred to, the export of domestic produce available to pay 
for imports shows very little diminution. The annual payments of interest 
on outside indebtedness—State and private—now amount to over £4 per 
head. 

As a country manufacturing for export New South Wales has not yet 
achieved any position worth mentioning. So many channels have been pre- 
sented for the successfulemployment of capital that little attention has been 
bestowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying other countries 
with its own manufactures ; but as these outlets of capital are closed, the 
vast possibilities of the country in other directions will doubtless be recognised. 
The following table shows the nature of the domestic exports from New South 
Wales during 1904, the classification being similar to that adopted for the 
imports. The exports are divided into those to other Australian States and 
to oversea countries, those to other Australian States depending on an 
estimate as previously explained :— 


: : To other To Countri 
Articles of Domestic Produce Exported. irene Gmc nia Total. 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— £ £ £ 
Arimal £00d ...cccsscsccccscesecvcescetsesecreeens 186,632 1,210,216 1,396,848 
Vegetable food .......... ate 564,987 1,671,036 2,236,023 
Drinks—alcoholic 28,430 11,716 40,146 
or non-alcoholic 11,775 621 12,396 
Tobacco and other narcotics 155, 908 622 156,530 
Other stimulants  .............ccaseeeseseceeeeeees 8,530 800 9,330 
956,262 | 2,895,011 3,851,273 
Live animals ..........ccccccessscseceeceeceeseecscescencs 1,403,922 95,587 1,499,509 
PAD te: jcc devccetdaethiveenn Sues scetcegcussavistescseesss 13,826 6,015 19,841 
; ~~ +1,417,748 101,602 | 1,519,350 
Textile fabrics, dress, and manufactured fibrous 239,857 26,153 266,010 
materials. 
Products of arts and manufactures, n.e.i. ...... 520,649 147,346 667,995 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- 
cluding Mineral Oils— 

. Animal substances ........cc:ccccccrees 1,851,031 8,517,164 10,368,195 
Vegetable substances . : 28,587 180,799 209, 386 
OMB: iit ri taevehcn ce eeeisndse ch bsstaes Me nceetiets 7,000 147,863 154,863 

2,647,124 | 9,019,325 | 11,666,449 

Staple minerals and metals .............ceceseceee oes 2,405,577 1,820,161 4,225,738 
Specie and bullion 23,217 1,395,661 1,418,878 
Indefinite articles 14,338 4,045 18,383 
WObaliccsiscwvedeessteesticsstiesesdvessoeeer 7,464,266 | 15,235,805 22,700,071 


Out of the amount £7,464,266 shown above as exported to other Australian 
States, considerably more than half was for export oversea, representing the 
value of wool sent from the Riverina and Western divisions of New South 
Wales to Victoria and South Australia, silver-lead ore and concentrates sent 
from Broken Hill to South Australia, and other staple products—agricultural, 
pastoral, and mineral—sent to both States. By far the larger portion of the 
exports consists of raw materials, which. are all practically produced for 
export abroad. The following table shows during the last three years the 
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quantities and values of the principal articles of New South Wales produce 
exported direct to countries beyond the Commonwealth, and it will. be 
apparent how the export trade depends on the production from primary 
industries, and is affected by the variation in prices :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Articles Exported Oversea. 
1902, 1903, 1904. 1002. : 1903. 1904. 
| 
£ £ £ 
WoO). ieesbe tte eecesentas 1b. | 156,389,256 | 154,429,335 | 178,347,982 | 6,371,733 | 7,276,283 | 7,653,304 
DOLORES 85 sso don Kasia Tae aw rd AS Sgphancue | Sodace a |e 442,086 | 245,697 203,051 


WANOW 608s ce ened teeta te’ owt. 136,720 112,151 227,480 | 193,840 | 126,568 | 244,166 
Skins and hides ...............0.5 sejgietesien > || iaeiva,carae ANT 8 ophate nace 691,642 | 387,327 | 323,791 
Meats, all kinds 0.1.0.0 .6...05 0} ceeeeeee | cee | ee ee 506,145 | 300,498 | 420,482 


Butter...... 0... ...cseeeeees Ib. 1,457,238 | 8,508,776 | 20,549,980 72,981 | 326,939 779,257 
Wheat oo... .. cece cece en bushel] 2,897,266 109,752 | 8,952,627 | 450,379 16,622 | 1,399,390 
FlOUP vy2.c 3 eade Seine cers oie ton 4,906 1,339 | 21,592 44,538 14,359 168,942 
Gold, bullion ..........56.. Oz. 135,065 226,919 186,507 | 489,613 | 836,535 718,486 
Copper, ingots.............. ewt. 123,064 175,059 | 153,048 316,993 478,372 435,533 
oy OPE wee Sia ayy 59,187 31,168 | 41,535 24,393 21,695 41,631 
Silver, bullion . . OZ 1,067,224 | 1,065,083 | 1,121,402 | 105,360 | 110,301 121,102 
Silver-lead, bullion. . owt. 308,258 369,862 584,741 | 281,903 | 318,761 556,073 
(OTe... Sess apg | la erdiclen, 1} 401,563 | ..... 1 131,206 
Lead, pig .... ” 87,892 53,428 117,665 | 431,037 | 458,646 874,345 
Tin, ingots : a 23,276 32,909 42,407 | 137,415 | 209,037 264,584 
yy OTE 2... edanmoas yc 59 34 10,325 11,441 150 27,702 47,494 


Coal and coke ton 1,588,707 | 1,982,105 | 1,542,657 | 814,538 | 1,002,479 728,559 
Timber, dressed and undressed ....) 0.0.0... | ceeeeeee | tere eee 102,613 | 131,673 174,170 


It will be understood that the figures in the above table represent the 
direct exports only. In almost every case, and especially for wool and 
silver-lead, the real exports would appear very much larger if the Interstate 
transfers in transit were added. 

The relative importance of these articles will be seen from the following | 
statement, which is based on the experience of the three years in the above 
table, and which shows the proportion per cent. of the value of the export 
of each article to the total oversea export of domestic produce :— 


Article. peeps Article. piety 
WOOD... Sasicteice cd! ‘ : 538 33 
Leather ... 23 4°5 
Tallow .......... 1-4 17 
Skins and Hides 3 64 
Meat... 3:1 1:0 
Butter ..... shachaebeess 3-0 55 
Wheat and Flour 5:3 = 
GOLA sists estscverceceseradenes csistearees 5-2 100 
iy 


Wool is the great staple export of the State, and comprises over one-half 
of the value of the domestic exports. A marked feature of the wool trade 
is the growing disposition of buyers on the Continent of Europe to purchase 
their supplies direct from the State instead of obtaining them through the 
London brokers. Year by year the representatives of foreign manufacturers 
who visit Sydney for the purpose of attending the wool sales become more 
numerous. A little more than twenty years ago all the wool destined for 
Europe may be said to have found its way to London, while in 1904 the 
shipments of the staple of local growth..to Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Italy amounted to 101,936,318 Ib., valued at £4,355,131. A direct trade 
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with the Continent is desirable, and its growth will be seen from the 
following table, giving at intervals since 1881 the destination of the wool 
exported, and the proportion taken by each country :— 


Value. Proportion. 


Country. 
1881, 1891. 1901. 1904, 1881. 1891. 1901. 1964, 


£ £ £ per cent|per cent/per cent per cent 
5,741,350 | 3,853,008 | 2,817,522 | 98:9 74°9 51:9 36°38 
1,019,614 | 874,012 | 810,971 1 13°3 11°8 10°6 


407,924 | 1,238,492 | 1,668,147 0 53 16°7 218 
409,553 | 1,295,274 | 1,808,229 Sane 53 175 23°6 
88,981 39,159 282,944 10 12 5 3-7 
3,038 120,174 265,491 0 0 16 35 


Total ....c..ccesceeees 4,107,715 | 7,670,460 | 7,420,119 | 7,653,304 | 100 100 100 100 


It will be observed that since 1881 the wool exported to the United King- 
dom has decreased from 98°9 to 36°8 per cent. France and Germany both 
show proportionate increases throughout the whole period, rising from nothing 
in 1881, to 23°6 per cent. for France, and 21°8 per cent. for Germany in 1904. 

The other products of the pastoral industry, leather, tallow, and skins and 
hides, form an export of considerable value and amount to 7 per cent. of 
the total. 

Shipments of the principal minerals are also made on an important scale. 
Coal forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, the quantity shipped 
beyond the Commonwealth in 1904 reaching 1,539,934 tons, valued at 
£724,779. The largest quantity exported in any year was in 1903, when it 
amounted to 1,955,191 tons. 

The export of silver, silver-lead, and ore, has become important since 
1884, the value for 1893 amounting to £3,031,720, although, in consequence 
of the great fall in the price of the metal, due to the closing of the Indian 
mints and the stoppage of purchases by the United States Government, the 
value of the export greatly declined, being only £1,704,055 in 1898. The 
year 1900, however, witnessed a revival in production, and in 1904 the value 
of the export was £2,190,940. Extensive development has taken place in 
the copper-mining industry within recent years, the export of the mineral 
of local production increasing from £197,814 in 1896 to £481,947 in 1904. 
Twenty years ago the industry contributed about half a million to the exports 
of the State; but there was a steady decline from 1883 to 1894, when the 
value of the shipments of locally-produced copper was only £63,617. The 
satisfactory prices realised of late years have had a stimulating effect on the 
industry, and a similar cause accounts for the increase in the production of 
tin, the exports of which rose from £68,546 in 1896 to £90,482 in 1899 and 
to £314,749 in 1904. It should be explained that the amounts just quoted 
as the exports of silver-lead, copper, and tin, include the quantities trans- 
sea other States, as practically the whole of these were for export 
abroad. 


ReE-EXPORT TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the State increased considerably until 1889, but 
during the next few years a marked decline was experienced. In 1895, how- 
ever, an improvement was manifested, and this has continued, the re-exports 
in 1904 being higher than in any previous year. The shipping facilities 
of Sydney at one time attracted to the port a large amount of trade from 
New Zealand, Queensland, and the South Seas, for transhipment to Europe ; 
but the establishment of direct communication between those countries and 
Europe checked to some extent the expansion of the re-export trade. 
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" The total value of the re-exports of the State will be found on reference to 
the previous tables showing the values, absolute and per head of population, 
of domestic exports and re-exports. Gold, consisting largely of Queensland 
and New Zealand metal coined at the mint and shipped by the banks to 
London, United States, and the East, forms a large proportion of the trade, 
while there is also a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of Queens- 
land. In addition there is a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured 
articles of British and foreign production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
Fiji, and other islands of the Pacific. The following table shows the value 
of the principal articles of other than domestic produce re-exported during 
1904, grouped under similar heads as the domestic exports on page 184. The 
goods are distinguished according as they are the produce of other Australian 
States or the produce of British and foreign countries :— 


Articles Re-Exported. tev anes Soe Total. 
£ £ £ 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— 

Amimal f00d.............ccccenccusenceeseeeeeteeeenees 53,764 63,377 117,141 
Vegetable f00d ...ceececcesnerceeeseeeeeecen ees 308,324 149,481 457,805 
Drinks—alcoholic .... “A 4,214 100,681 104,895 
53 non-alcoholic ... “ 50 883 933, 
Tobacco and other narcotics...............0c000: 121 84,504 84,625 
Tea and other stimulants ..............66. cecees 4,623 165,338 170,461 


371,096 564,764 935, 860 


Liye animals: sceciccacledsedloe ccc centeaeeseoxtectessecss 1,114 3,559 4,673 

Plants «eve c eile ean eneeecevauad azeccsusisceteissecewes oes 1,500 6,175 7,675 

2,614 9,734 12,348 

Textile fabrics, dress, and manufactured fibrous 29,693 671,355 701,048 
materials. 

Products of arts and manufactures, noe i-......... 56,814 1,068,199 1,125,013 


Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- 
cluding Mineral Oils— 


Animal substances .. ......ccccccesecseseereseerees 1,288,583 64,676 1,353,259 
Vegetable substances.........00... iesves, dextanke 4,227 41,785 46,012 
Oils estes seed 8d oooh ecdsnvseeeastai oe cucesecearess 485 68,460 68,945 


1,379,802 1,914,475 3,294,277 


Staple minerals and metals ........:::..ccceeeeeeees 1,323,483 84,100 1,407,583 
Specie and bullion ............cccsssecesssseseeeeanee oe 4,027,998 598,937 4,626,935 
Indefinite articles .........0...ccccececseseesssteeeeeees 2,826 27,935 30,761 

Total .........s0008 Movs cat wah ae 7,107,819 3,199,945 | 10,307,764 


Of the Australian produce £640,273 was re-exported to other States, 
- and £6,467,546 oversea ; while of the “other” produce £1,813,511 was sent 
to other Australian States, and £1,386,434 to countries oversea. 


Amongst raw commodities the principal articles re-exported are tallow, 
skins and hides, tin, and wool; while the manufactured articles are chiefly 
apparel and soft goods, metal manufactures, iron and steel, machinery, drugs 
and chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, and also large quantities of provisions. 
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TRADE WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The trade of the State with the United Kingdom is greater than with 
any other country. At the same time it must be remembered that the real 
trade with the United Kingdom is not shown because on the one side foreign 
goods are sent to Australia through London, and on the other a large portion 
of the exports from New South Wales to Victoria and South Australia is 
eventually shipped to the United Kingdom. The following statement 
shows the total trade of New South Wales during 1904 with the principal 


countries :— 


Country. Imports. Exports, Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
Australian States ... 14,152,101 9,918,050 24,070,151 
United Kingdom 7,867,880 10,148,436 18,016,316 
British Possessions — 
Catiad as iiccccsdhatiensccceec dente ieeteevereetaes 129,054 25,557 154,611 
Hong Kong 0.0.0... cecsee cee seteeeeseeeeeeene 122,130 343,275 465,405 
India and Ceylon o........scseceeseceeeeeeee 613,304 1,963,471 2,576,775 
New Zealand 20. ....cceeceeeceeceseeeeeeeenee 862,455 925,025 1,787,480 
South Africa wo... ceceeeeceeeeeee eeeee 3,944 229,733 233,677 
Straits Settlements 46,366 103,886 150,252 
OEBCTS. iid iscigan cco edie cestavesepsessoenaccecses 135,153 317,344 452,497 
23,932,387 23,974,777 47,907,164 
Foreign Countries— al a 
Bel iam: 502555 cosccvscvacescedacaceeaeaaseccee 279,861 1,223,091 1,502,952 
GRIN: is Shere ovtes tress etc res nat vastwoncsseies 15,290 285,959 301,249 
PPANCE: fs oicvce dunce su setedacn sede cdeeace obanses 93,043 2,105,829 2,198,872 
Germany .... 819,267 2,271,025 3,090,292 
Ttaly ccessccstcevshervcastasevecesiansrveans nares 76,945 112,012 188, 957 
PAPA seicesrressesddevavecsverdesueseededan ass 182,912 350,770 533, 682 
New Caledonia ...........csecssesseeseeeeees 28,637 141,938 170,575 
NOE WAY:-sscseahcoidurivnwedstedesuasdeecetysateans 64,512} 61,512 
Philippine Islands .., 21,523 145,730 167,253 
South Sea Islands 75,542 116,036 191,578 
United States 0... ceeseeceseeceeesees 1,579,345 1,763,060 3,342,405 
Others 119,694 517,608 637,302 
3,353,571 9,033,058 12,386,629 
Totals seyictuss cee tuncdis pint ates 27,285,958 33,007,835 60,293,793 


; The statement represents the direct trade with the countries specified, 
irrespective of whence the goods originally came or where they ultimately 


go. 


It is impossible to trace the exports to their ultimate destination, but, 


so far as the imports are concerned, the Customs Department for the first 
time in 1904, recorded the countries of origin of the goods, that is to say 
the countries where the goods were actually produced or manufactured. 
The next statement affords a comparison of the imports during 1904, according 
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to the countries whence they were directly shipped, and according to’ the 
countries of origin. In each case the proportions of each to the total imports 
are attached :— 


Proportion per cent. 


Country. Direct Imports. |Origin of Imports. 

Direct Origin of 

Imports. | Imports. 
Australian States ........c..ccccessececoeees 14,152,101 12,707,636 51°87 46°57 
United Kingdom ...........cccccesseeee eee 7,867,880 7,392,579 28°83 27-09 

British Possessions— 

Canadas 0 i)csiswiseress sopde poke eadeeeess 129,054 160,835 0:47 0:59 
Hong Kong ....... Ee 122,130 7,270 0°45 0°03 
India and Ceylon 613,304 692,906 2-25 2°54 
New Zealand ........... ractasseticoneeaees 862,455 825,960 3°16 3:03 
Straits Settlements .......:..c0ccse. 46,366 35,931 | O17 | 0-13 
Others: .seseieigce ss ccestes daa therein. 139,097 193,727 051 O71 


23,932, 387 22,016,844 87°71 80°69 


Belgium 279,861 87,359 1:02 0°32 
China: 66.62) ccivecvedsecee tabsghatdiae cote: 15,290 116,428 0:06 0 43 
Frane6: fyi ssisceh wai sateitensicaueendes case 93,043 498 343 0°34 183 
Germany ........ccseseereeceeues eer 819,267 1,133,672 3°00 4:15 
Tally ciiseasieisevvtess vianges sctheeh ciao ct 76,945 82,311 0:28 0°30 
JAPAN ooeeeccccsccceececseseceseees saeohess 182,912 203,715 0-67 0-75 
Norway ...cccccccsceserceseees Bk thoes 61,512 131,920 0:23 0-48 
South Sea Islands 75,542 83,479 0:28 0°31 
Switzerland 1,261 101,8)1 |... 0°37 
United States 1,579,345 2,346,113 579 8°60 
Others ii vsscccrehessanwes ees Mae ieee 168,593 483,963 0°62 177 


3,353, 571 5,269, 114 12°29 19°31 


Total: seanizei tuners hanced. 27,285,958 | 27,285,958 100 100 


During the year Australian produce to the value of £6,713 was re-imported 
from outside the Commonwealth, and extra Australian produce to the value 
of £1,451,178 was re-imported from the other states. The table shows that 
there were fairly considerable differences in the case of the United Kingdom, 
Hongkong, Belgium, France, Germany, and the United States, and smaller 
differences in the case of all the countries, between the direct imports and 
those according to country of origin, and the differences would be larger 
still if it were not that the totals for countries of origin are increased on account 
of goods re-imported from other States during the year. According to the 
direct imports about 29 per cent. of the total was received from the United 
Kingdom, 7 per cent. from British p@ssessions, and 12 per cent. from foreign 
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countries, whereas, in reality, the proportion of British goods imported was 
27 per cent., and of foreign goods 19 per cent., the proportion of those the 
produce of British possessions being unaltered. 

The table below shows in quinquennial periods since 1860, the volume of 
imports divided under the four heads, Australian States, the United Kingdon, 
British possessions, and Foreign countries :— 


Imports from ~- 


_ Period. Total Imports. 
Australian United British Foreign 
States. Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. 
: 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1860-64 ...... 13,545,569 | 20,434,652 3,925,407 5,985,897 43,891,525 
1865-69 ...... 16,099,827 | 16,110,316 6,629,998 5,843,688 44,683,829 
1870-74 ...... 20,812,068 | 20,207,644 5,369,547 4,569,373 50,958,632 
1875-79 ...... 29,386,218 31,705,686 4,914,799 5,990, 184 71,996,887 
1880-84 ...... 32,592,680 48,726,544 7,092,661 9,502,846 97,914,731 
1885-89 ...... 40,837,186 | 48,279,604 8,134,224 11,063, 225 108,314,239 
1890-94 44,238,360 | 41,293,833°| 6,943,513 | 10,208,197 | 102,683,903 
1895-99 ...... 47,175,625 ; 37,123,060 7,775,602 16,271,863 108,346,150 
1900-04... 57,426,119 | 43,118,128 | 10,147,402 | 23,827,977 | 134,519,626 

| 

i ! 


If these figures be stated as proportions of the total import the following 
results are obtained :— 


Period. *Sate Kingdom. Boscndaise | Gagne: Total. 
} 
1860-64 ...... 30°86 | 46°56 8°94 13°64 100 
1865-69 ...... 36°03 36°05 14°84 13°08 100 
1870-74 ...... 40°84 39°65 10°54 8:97 100 
1875-79 ...... 40°81 44°04 6°83 8°32 100 
1880-84 ...... 33°29 49°76 7°24 9°71 100 
1885-89 ...... 37°70 44°57 751 10°22 100 
1890-94 ...... 43:08 40:22 6°76 9°94 100 
1895-99 ..... 43:54 34°26 7718 15°02 100 
1900-04 ...... 42°69 32°06 7°54 17°71 100 


The imports have continually increased except between 1890 and 1894, 
the years of the financial crisis. The last five years have been influenced by 
exceptional circumstances and the figures shown for that period may not be 
maintained. During the last fifteen years the imports from the United 
Kingdom with minor variations have been practically constant and are now 
over one million per annum less than twenty years ago. On the contrary 
the imports from foreign countries have been continually increasing, and 
are now over two and a half millions per annum higher than during 1885-89. 
This diversion of trade is rather remarkable, but is probably more apparent 
than real. Twenty years ago the ships which now trade direct between 
Australia and Europe and America, were either just beginning to run or 
were not running at all, and goods were sent to Australia through London 
to a greater extent than is now thecase. So far as the proportions are 
concerned, the Australian States and the United Kingdom have practically 
changed places. Since 1874 the proportion of imports from British 
possessions has hardly varied, but of late years the proportion of imports 
from foreign countries has increased mategially. 
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The next table shows the exports from New South Wales under the same 
heads and for the same periods as in the preceding tables, and a careful con- 
sideration of the figures will show that the changes in the exports have been 
very similar to those in the imports :— 


Exports to— 
Period. Total Export. 
Australian United British Foreign 
States. Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1860-64 16,825,178 | 10,510,501 | 9,908,962 | 1,657,919 | 38,902,560 
1865-69... 20,608,087 | 16,347,330 | 9,204,936 1,208,825 | 47,369,178 
1870-74... 24,463,181 | 24,192,274 | 4,371,568 | 1,971,279 | 54,998,302 
1875-79... 30,984,181 | 28,976,662 4,214,291 2,407,911 | 66,583,045 
1880-84 37,167,523 | 39,964,529 5,449,726 5,925,747 | 88,507,525 
1885-89... 42,083,242 | 37,727,437 | 4,508,809 | 10,885,370 | 95,204,858 
1890-94... 47,766,714 | 39,358,695 4,742,725 | 21,592,966 | 113,461,100 
1895-99... 39,862,835 | 43,205,489 6,137,642 | 35,585,823 | 124,789,789 


1900-04 


44,483,581 | 40,732,026 | 14,365,230 | 39,224,800 | 138,805,637 


Proportion per cent. 


43°25 27-02 25°47 4:26 100 
43°51 34°51 19°43 2°55 100 
44°48 43°99 7°95 3°58 100 
46°53 43°52 6:33 3°62 100 
41:99 45°15 6°16 6-70 100 
44:20 39°63 4°74 11-43 100 
42°10 34°69 4:18 19-03 100 
31°94 34°62 4°92 28°52 100 
32°05 29°34 10°35 28°26 100 


The exports show a similar tendency to the imports, that is to say, they 
have increased constantly from period to period. The exports to the United 
Kingdom have been stationary during the last twenty-five years, and rela- 
tively, the proportion has fallen from 45 to 29 per cent. Both absolutely 
and relatively the exports to foreign countries have increased constantly ; 
in fact the proportion of goods now sent to the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries hardly differs. The reason is similar to that given regarding the 
imports, namely, the opening up of direct communication with the various 
countries, and also to the fact that gold is now shipped direct to those 
countries on account of the United Kingdom. The exports to British 
possessions more than doubled during the last five years, and at first sight 
this might seem curious, but the explanation is that there have been 
heavy shipments of gold and silver to India and Ceylon. 


TRADE WITH AUSTRALIAN STATES. 

It has already been explained that the records of Interstate trade are to 
a certain extent misleading. The outward Interstate transfers for 1904 in 
particular are worth very little. In 1904 records of outward Interstate 
transfers were abolished, and the only manner in which the exports from any 
State to the other States could be obtained, was by the reverse method of 
taking the imports into the other States as the exports from that State. 
Consequently the values of the Interstate imports and exports are identical, 
and do not take into account freight, insurance, &c. The export values are 
therefore too high, the average excess being perhaps as much as 10 or 15 per 
cent. In the first place, such movements as those of live stock between New 
South Wales and Queensland and South Australia are reckoned as trade, and 
again both the imports and exports are increased by including goods which 
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pass through the State and are subsequently shipped to countries outside 
‘Australia, chiefly the United Kingdom. Altogether, of the total Interstate 
trade, considerably more than one-half is only nominal. However, taking 
the figures for what they are worth, the following table shows the total 
value of the imports from and exports to each State into and from New South 
Wales at intervals since 1870 :— 


State. 1870. F 1880. 1890. 1900. 1904, 
‘ \ 
IMPoRTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Victoria... ..| 1,153,695 | 2,187,119 | 2,097,259 | 3,396,782 | 3,973,388 
Queensland ... ... :| 1,767,974 | 23224.491 | 5,482,452 | 4,631,384 | 6,874,937 
South Australia ........| "366,480 | 690,407 | 2,036,492 | 1,439,528 | 2,258,284 
Western Australia ...... 44] 830 | 147,908 108,068 
Tasmania .........c.ccc0, 90,827 | 383,106 | 432,615 | 548,478. | 937,474 
Total ......ccsscecssees 3,379,120 | 5,485,058 | 10,049,648 | 10,164,080 | 14,152,101 
Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Victoria ceecececceeee | 2,583,552 | 4,578,867 | 5,386,553 | 3,977,828 | 4,353,555 
Queensland ............. | "680,301 | 1,362,262 | 1,670,465 | 1,918,903 | 2,049,953 
South Australia ......... 350,247 | 830,256 | 3,700,124 | 3,259,530 | 2,467,383 
Western Australia . fo oases 1,104 17,811 445,974 623,443 
Tasmania .............000.. \ 26,555 81,484 215,674 376,979 423,716 
Total oo... seeceeees 3,640,655 | 6,853,973 | 10,990,627 | 9,979,214 | 9,918,050 


The trade between New South Wales and the other States has increased 
constantly since 1870, and shows special expansion between 1880 and 1890, 
owing to the opening up of the Broken Hill silver mines about 1884. Practi- 
cally the whole of the trade of Broken Hill passes through South Australia, 
and increases the volume of trade credited to it. South Australia also receives 
credit for large quantities of wool sent from the Western districts of New 
South Wales for transhipment oversea. The exports were at their highest 
point in 1890. Since that year the pastoral industry has been affected by 
unfavourable seasons and falling prices, and Broken Hill also by falling 
prices for its minerals. The largest trade of all the States is with Victoria, 
although Queensland is not far behind. A great part of the Riverina and 
south-western districts of the State trades almost exclusively with Melbourne. 
Included in the Queensland, West Australian, and Tasmanian figures is gold 
sent to Sydney for coinage, while movements of live stock are included in 
all the States—Queensland being most largely affected in each case. There 
are also included the re-exports of British and foreign produce from State to 
State. 

The chief value of the Interstate records now is to show how the trade 
of the State has been affected by Federation, as since 1901 the old State 
tariffs have been abolished, and trade between all the States is free. The 
New South Wales markets were practically free to the other States before 
Federation. The following statement shows for each of the years 1899, 1903, 
and 1904 the value of the imports of Australian produce from each State 
into New South Wales, and the value of New South Wales produce exported 
to each State. The year 1899 has been taken in preference to 1900 because 
it is reckoned the conditions of that year more nearly approached the normal, 
not being affected by drought or other agencies of nature, nor influenced 
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by importations in anticipation of the uniform tariff. In 1903 and 1904 the 
customs statistics of all the States were compiled on a uniform basis :— 


Australian Produce Imported. New South Wales Produce Exported. 
State. —— 

1899. 1903. 1904, 1899, 1903, 1904. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Victoria ............00. 2,182,463) 3,664,776) 3,166,325] 2,795,732] 2,656,116] 3,729,604. 
Queensland ......... 5,648,780) 4,738,239] 6,714,415 528,386 963,353) 900,802: 
South Australia .. 615,342) 1,545,355] 1,798,199) 2,451,216] 1,988,552, 2,250,445: 
Western Australia.. 171,694 624,014 96,336 200,305 232,988), 391,826 
Tasmania ............ 691,810 822,615 925,648 110,990 170,151 191,589 
Total ..... ...) 9,310,089] 11,394,999] 12,700,923) 6,086,629] 6,011,160) 7,464,266. 


The imports of Australian produce in 1899 are estimated because in that. 
year the customs records do not distinguish Australian from other produce. 
The exports in 1904 are estimated for the reasons stated previously. This. 
table, however, for reasons mentioned already, is of very little value, and the- 
following is an attempt to show the movement only in those goods which 
probably went into consumption in the various States. Gold, wool, and. 
other staple products intended for export abroad have been excluded, as 
well as domestic live stock :— 


Australian Produce Imported, New South Wales Produce Exported, 
probably for Consumption. probably for Consumption. 
State. H 
1899. 1903. 1904. | 1899, 1903. 1904, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Victoria ........000. 1,252,055] 1,647,851) 1,571,881 486,195) 909,975) 1,028,722: 
Queensland ......... 908, 435) 827,812) 1,139,447 271,616 655, 423 702, 288 
South Australia ...) 487,283] 1,083,810/  648,807|  306,683| 495,043] 495,664 
Western Australia 1,526) 1,480 9,358 176,787 227,804, 346, 141 
Tasmania ............ 396,204 557,724 393,090 94,029) 134, 692) 1 70,250 
Total .. ......| 3,045,503) 4,118,677) 3,762,583) 1,335,290) 2,422,937) 2,743,065 


It will be seen that during the five years from 1899 to 1904 there was a. 
large expansion of trade both inwards and outwards, but more especially in 
the exports, which have more than doubled. Trade with Queensland has. 
grown very quickly, and with the other States also, but not at the same 
tate, the least expansion being with Tasmania. The tendency towards. 
improvement which is shown must be regarded as satisfactory. The import 
from Victoria is by far the largest, as is the export to that State. About 
one-third of the export from New South Wales is the value of coal. Out of 
the above totals in 1899 and 1904, manufactured goods, using the word in 
a wide sense, accounted for imports £1,179,726 in 1899 and £1,952,698 in 
1904; and exports £379,884 in 1899 and £1,442,280 in 1904. The value of 
manufactured goods exported to the other States, therefore, increased fourfold 
during the five years. 
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The articles exchanged between New South Wales and the other States 
are many, and the following statement shows the principal of these imported 
and exported, and the changes in each from 1899 to 1904 :— 


Australian Produce New South Wales Excess of Exports* 
imported from other | Produce exported to or 

‘ Australian States. jother Australian States.| Excess of Imports. 

Article. ~ 
1899. 1904, 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. 
x £ £ £ x& £ 
Butter i icisiviecqsiatewn ses 105,333 | 93,009 6,079 | 59,746 | 99,254 33,263 
Cheese 6,075 | 16,331 2,049 4,192 4,026 12,139 
Eggs veeeevsel 17,576 | 41,726 288 684 17,288 41,042 
pein Kinds............ rae 4,416 | 14,269 11,553 5,407 | *7,137 8,862 
eatg— ‘ 
Bacon and Ham ............ 22,953 | 51,700 | 31,945 | 20,224 | *8,992 31,476 
Frozen Beef 7,312 8,196 | ...... 641 7,312 7,555 
s» Mutton 147 252 | 44,657 8,525 | *44,510 #8273 

Extract of ........ 44,761 1,136 5 900 | 44,756 236 
co bgeveuses eieeN seerens 94,627 7,686 | 40,386) 64,303.| 54,241 *36,617 

ilk-— 

Preserved & Concentrated 505 9,116 20 4,875 485 4,241 
Biscuits ........ccccccccceecueeeees 2,185 | 10,294 3,917 | 34,853 | *1,7382 | *24,559 
Confectionery ............00000 4,063 | 26,010 194 8,552 3,869 17,458 
Fruits—dried ..... 12,100 | 56,106 stead 1,045 12,100 55,061 

fresh ....... 193,822 | 252,583 | 78,398 | 82,132 | 115,424 | 170,451 
Vegetables—fresh 42,158 | 35,312 4,149 5,431 | 38,009 29,881 
Grain—Maize .......... 6,150 | 39,503 | 29,122 753 | *22,972 38,750 

Oats essere satescias 57,874 | 59,113 165 2,580 | 57,709 56,533 
Grain, prepared— 

PIGUE ..casdesnicvetedivebvacases 215,828 | 59,461 | 31,142 | 135,447 | 184,686 | *75,986 

Malt ments ier scdneoan 5,358 | 79,657] ...... 17 | 5,358 | 79,640 

Bran, pollard, and sharps..| 38,703 | 12,987 6,026 | 13,431 | 32,677 *1,344 
Hay and Chaff ..........e.. 382,975 | 75,032 3,121 7,098 | 379,854 67,934 
Jams and Jellies . 25,683 | 49,967 440 | 25,633 | 25,248 24,334 
Linseed Cake.........00..c0cccc00| 0 seevee 228 4,536 8,439 | *4,536 "8,211 
Onions oo... cee eeceeeeees 22,566 | 31,326 3ll 740 | 22,255 30,586 
Potatoes .....) 0... 167,002 | 133,624 8,887 7,394 | 158,115 | 126,230 
Sugar oo... 613,522 | 569,404 187 |... 613,335 | 569,404 
Ale and Beer.......... 12,014 | 25,062 447 5,461 11,567 19,601 
Spirits—Brandy ...........00.. 9,669 | 15,894 webs 687 9,669 15,207 
Wine, Fermented, N.x.1. 2,087 | 35,856 4,092 7,599 | *2,005 28,257 
Aerated Waters ......... 2,762 4,566 1,442 | 11,600 1,320 *7,034 
Tobacco—Manufactured 1,276 | 66,022 7 | 85,151) 1,269 | *19,129 

Cigarettes ......... 51 8,130 30 | 67,390 21) *59,260 

Cigars ..eeeeef cece 21,2197)... 2,623 |... 18,596 
Hops oo... cee. 12,017 | 20,286 | un... | cee 12,017 20,286 
Pickles ......... 4,381 6,389 1,733 6,164 2,648 225 
Salts cscicoiisccvneie 25,364 | 32,619) ..... ; 914 | 25,364 31,705 
Blankets.......... 750 | 15,915)... 1,797 750 14,118 
Woollens ........... . 5,983 | 35,563 | ...... 4,517 5,983 31,046 
Apparel and Attire . 65,972 | 207,139 2,620 | 76,152 | 63,352 | 130,987 
Umbrellas, Parasols......... f) ..... , 5,282") asa: 10,385 |... *5,103 
Boots and Shoes .... 41,670 | 171,280 | 14,999] 93,819 | 26,671 77,461 
Hats and Caps ....... 3,241 | 34,244 17 | 19,164 3,224 15,080 
Cordage, fibrous .... 10,596 | 28,588 | 11,632 | 19,945 | *1,036 3,643 
Books ........0.. 0000000 6,504 ) 11,431 5,786 9,892 718 1,539 
Paper ........ 6,330 | 11,104 3,026 | 12,523 3,304 *1,419 
Stationery .. 16,553 | 38,751 2,185 | 20,126 | 14,368 18,625 
PIANOS sccis cee edecsewsiceetieesses|, ates 3,034 shies 30,838 |... *27,804 
Jewellery .......cccccceccceeee ee 5,506 | 69,616 1,335 | 52,747 4,171 16,869 
Machines and Machinery ...| 114,484 | 48,173 | 27,538 | 30,726 | 86,946 17,447 
Agricultural implements 44,422 | 125,471 741 7,102 | 43,681) 118,369 
Metal manufactures— 

Bolts, nuts, &.........00.000. 1,350 6,428 |... 244 1,350 6, 184 

Nails 0.0... 1,880 | 7,458] ...... 371 | 1,880 7,087 

Wire ..........6. 20 2,500 |... 162 20 2,338 

Wire-netting .... 75 vu 46,566 | 32,976 | *46,491 #32,201 

INGE Li cavehsceteosecteeve's 32,340.| 46,793 | 13,009; 47,480 | 19,331 *6S7 
Leather manufactures. 3,941 8,452 1,145 8,236 2,796 216 
Vehicles—Bicycles ............ 15,500 8,161 49 757 | 15,451 7,404 
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Australian Produce New South Wales Excess of Exports* 
imported from other | Produce exported to or 
Article. Australian States. [other Australian States.| Excess of Imports. 
1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Cement: scissscs seeds eceseteacniees 273 1,804 16 | 21,475 257 *19,671 
Tiles?) ccsviees stad eas ay 3,623 7,306 18 219 3,605 7,087 
Timber—building... eos 2,583 | 25,107 811 2,578 1,772 22,529 
Furniture ............... sees} 25,232 19,937 14,146 8,556 | 11,086 11,381 
Arms, ammunition ............ 1,567 | 22,990 2 934 1,565 22,056 
Drugs and chemicals ..,......). 14,592 | 12,765 | 14,539 | 13,154 | 53 *389 
Medicines ...........cccccecceeees| cee ees 15,347 | oe. 76,191 | ow... *60,844 
BIUG: 45. .caetendasetrece dev oroes. 317 1,535 12 7,521 305 *5,986 
Glassware, bottles, &c. ...... 5,413 16,632 4,445 3,128 968 13,504- 
Candles ...........06605 wisn’ 8,333 12,623 45 12,103 8,288 520 
Blacking...............44. See 1,703 5,942 120 1,208 1,583 4,734 
Matches and vestas . ceaall| Seeener 95986. | © secede!) ) -eeeeases ||| | esas 9,986- 
Soap, N.E.L. .... 6,159 | 23,326 1,309 | 36,313 4,850 | *12,987 
Wicker and wood manu. 

factures 8,027 |, 1,744) 6,511 *281 1,516" 
Indiarubber hose 25,688 |... ; 2,012 387 23,676 
Manures 6,864 | 16,167 | 22,071 991 ®15,207 
Starch..... eh 5 25,881 1 1,579 8,753 24,302 
Timber ies 53,708 | 39,049 17,772 | *21,888 35,936 
GOaliceccicasie izes Seiteacketes 251 | 497,675 | 752,686 |*496,628 | *752,435 


The number of articles where the balance of trade is in favour of the State 
is not many, among the largest of the items being preserved meats, biscuits, 
flour, tobacco, cigarettes, pianos, wire-netting, and coal. In a great many 
cases the excess of imports has increased during the five years, the most 
notable exceptions being butter, preserved meats, biscuits, flour, hay and. 
chafi, tobacco, cigarettes, pianos, machinery, soap, and manures. On the- 
other hand apparel and attire, woollens, boots and shoes, hats and caps,. 
agricultural machinery, matches, and starch show exceptionally large 
increases in the excess of imports. 


VICTORIA. 


In comparison with the imports from Victoria the export list is a very” 
meagre one, although there has been a great improvement since 1899. In. 
all the long list shown below of the articles exchanged between the two States- 
there are only ten items under which New South Wales received more from. 
Victoria than she sent thereto, namely, butter, fresh oysters, oranges and 
lemons, fresh vegetables, cigarettes, medicines, blue, cement, candles, and coal.. 
In the way of manufactured articles—such as apparel, woollens, boots, hats, 
jewellery, furniture, agricultural implements, &c., Victoria has all the advan-- 
tage. With the exception of coal, the trade is overwhelmingly in favour of- 
Victoria. As mentioned previously, however, a great portion of the southern. 
districts of New South Wales is supplied from Victoria :— 


Australian Produce New South Wales Excess of Exports* 
imported from Victoria. Produce exported to or 
\ Victoria. Excess of Imports. 
Article. Me 
1899. 1904. | 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Butter inc iaceswscavinsds sashes cede 57,436 13,330 1,017 25,988 56,419 | *12,658 
Cheese ..........2e-eceee oe 3,236 6,620 52 160 3,184 6,460 
Fish—Oysters 14 59 8,621 3,605 | *8,607 *3,546 
Meats—Bacon, and Ham...... 5,375 | 10,991 557 5,682 4,818 5,309 
Frozen mutton ........ .....0.68 coneeh 214) 44,657) ...... *44,657 214 
Milk, preserved Fass 211 4,086 | wee fee 211 4,086 
BisCuits i. pccsececcedaeedeedegeeees 1,220 8,134 30 4,388 1,190 3,746 
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_ Austraiian Produce New South Wales Excess of Expr ts* 
Article, apersed Hom Nae Bro Sa, to | Excess of Imports. 
1899. | 1904, 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904, 
£ £ £ £ Po # 
Confectionery .......e.c eee 2,563 | 21,042 48 1,182 2,515 | 19,860 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples cierccsessesesssceeseees 2,903 14 
Oranges and lemons........ 29,573 } 105 | > 40,925 | { 45,082 | > 11,352*| *26,613 
Other cess ssesceraunedecwe: eae 16,734 1,259 
Fruits, dried-—Raisins 5,867 84,274 | ae | esas 5,867 34,274 
‘Fruits, vegetables, fresh...... 18,625 3,102 3,005 3,827 | 15,620 *725 
\Grain—- 
MaiZe ss oioseesaidaaseecaa teres 5,642 | 11,930 37 230 5,605 | 11,700 
Oats 5.28 stich shtc anes 17,014 | 31,871 86 246 | 16,928 | 31,625 
Grain, prepared— 
Mlotir® .2hccrcitna oe ehee cogs 110,618 | 12,217 7,396 3,043 | 103,222 9,174 
Maltsc3) 20) Aas a 3,715 | 68,047 | ...... 4 3,715 | 68,043 
Bran, pollard, and sharps 19,825 2,681 1,563 764 | 18,262 1,917 
Hay and chaff 0... 303,919 | 29,465 1,412 498 | 302,507 | 28,967 
Jams and jellies 10,131 | 24,130 14 2,665 | 10,117 | 21,465 
MIONS........... 19,341 30,395 11 5 19,330 30,390 
Potatoes ...,. 23,760 | 11,969 9 201 | 23,751 | 11,768 
SUMAT, scssssyetaeartccsensecestesel||! evens 16,001 171 aes “171 | 16,001 
Ale and beer .......... 9,692 8,554 87 1,964 9,605 6,590 
Spirits—Brandy .... wee) 9,200 9,588 |... 15 9,200 9,523 
Wine: oosssas hace heaves cessbecses 330 | 10,690 2,119 498 | *1,789 | 10,192 
"Tobacco— 
Manufactured ............065 75 48,070 |... 15,405 75 32,665 
Cigarettes .. 51 3,772 30 30,398 21 | *26,626 
Oigarsic. ncccivessoeseseces eer 14,440 |... 145}, svses 14,295 
-Cocoa and chocolate ... 529 5,416 590 |... *61 5,416 
Coffee and chicory ...... 737 5,216 7 61 730 5,155 
Pickles .iijescécccseveseses 1,802 4,027 22 105 1,780 3,922 
Blankets..... 359 | 14,996 | ..... 57 359 | 14,939 
“Woollens 5,160 | 34,616] ..... 730 5,160 | 33,886 
Apparel and attire ....:.... } 55,750 | 164,398 1,096 7,704 | 54,654 | 156,604 
Umbrellas ....... fs (a Meier 5,018 |... 3,048 | ow... 1,970 
Boots and shoes ..........00005 30,497 | 145,699 2,524 6,937 | 27,9738 | 138,762 
Hats and caps ....... 2,574 | 30,670 11 1,860 2,563 | 28,810 
Cordage .........0-. 10,032 | 19,770 4,422 8,111 5,610 | 11,659 
Books .......cceeeceveee 4,434 8,908 696 5,207 3,738 3,701 
Paper .....cceee cee ..| 5,709 9,926 477 4,614 5,232 5,312 
Stationery 0... sadaiee 14,225 33,619 493 4,846 13,732 28,773 
Jewellery ...cccccccecesenee vues, 3,562 47,407 | wee 4,451 3,562 | 42,956 
Machines and machinery ...) 70,444 | 31,176 | 10,073 6,919 | 60,371 | 24,257 
Agvicultural implements...... 42,416 | 108,379 93 1,531 42,323 | 106,848 
‘Metal manufactures—n.z.1,.| 24,014 | 31,314 2,243 7,907 | 21,771 23,407 
Bolts and nuts ... ........... 600 6,001 samole ||| <abeae3 600 6,001 
Nails: feiviacd isnt vance eseree! 1,751 Ti2Q16:|| eicese 3 1,751 7,178 
Leather manufactures......... 2,321 6,031 285 969 2,036 5,062 
Vehicles—Bicycles ............ 12,000 7,188 | wae 105 | 12,000 7,083 
Cement ooo. eee 37 204 16 6,680 21 | *6,476 
"Tiles wc... iS 3,610 7,298 | : 83 3,610 7,215 
Furniture ......0....cccccccceeeee 17,005 | 11,436 4,711 1,609 | 12,294 9,827 
_Arms and ammunition ...... 1,518 | 22,883 2 390 1,516 22,493 
Drugs and chemicals ......... 10,082 8,870 2,055 3,483 8,027 5,387 
Medicines ............cceceeeee] eeeaes 11,698 | ow... 29,222) ..., *17,524 
"BUGS wes eesediechectisions setae: 312 1,357 cae 2,092 312 *735 
Glassware, bottles, &e. ...... 6,300 | 12,052 46 151 6,254 | 11,901 
Candles ......cccccscecseceeveeeens 320 5,525 45 7,993 275 | *2,468 
Blacking...........00.. ze 1,659 5,207 17 140 1,642 5,067 
Matches and vestas... oll “eesti e 1) Pd een es is ae 9,972 
Soap, NBL. cceseeeeceeneee 3,116 | 11,803 360 8,788 2,756 3,015 
Manures ..........cccccececeeeee cee 2,003 4,928 3,343 1,151 1,840 3,777 
Indiarubber hose ............... 337 | 23,503 |... 339 337 | 23,164 
Starch wc 8,441 25,094 |... 902 8,441 24,192 
MOAN... 225s abd snces td bens shaterces 169 3 | 239,568 | 408,943 |*239,399 |*408,940 
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QUEENSLAND. 


The imports from Queensland consist chiefly of meats, cheese, sugar, arrow- 
root, bananas, pine-apples, and timber, all more or less raw produce. Dur- 
ing the five years there has been a great increase in the export trade with 
Queensland chiefly in manufactured articles, biscuits, tobacco, cigarettes, 
apparel, boots, hats, metal manufactures and others. Coal is also exported 
largely On the whole the balance of trade is in favour of New South Wales :-— 


Australian Produce New South Wales Excess of Exports* 
Imported Produce Exported to or 
Article. from Queensland. Queensland. Excess of Imports. 
1899. 1904, 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904, 
£. £ £ £ £ £ 
Butters. cccsiisssec ete eescscecdes 13,124 41,188 224 382 12,900 40,806 
Cheese 164 5,270 301 475 *137 4,795 
Eggs Gd 182 5,898 20 37 162 5,861 
Fish—Fresh oysters ......... 1,183 8,291 | ee | seers 1,183 8,29) 
Meats— i 
Bacon and ham............065 11,411 | 29,936 76 4,102 | 11,335 25,834 
Frozen beef ....... ..{ 7,312 8,016 | owe | tee 7,312 8,016 
Extract of .... 44,761 907 | ...... 52 | 44,761 855 
Preserved ..... 92,347 | 24,951 271 2,143 | 92,076 22,808 
Arrowroot ........ 2,422 Z910% |. eee ae 2,422 2,910 
Biscuits ..2i.0:crsecievercvccacvaes 10 1,267 3,385 | 15,948 | *3,375 | *14,681 
Fruit, fresh— 
Bananas....... | 34,784 | 68,555 |. | eee 34,784 63,555 
Pineapples 6,623 | 18,250 |... | cee 6,623 18,250 
Apples. .vesicivciectesnis ates 211 ( 8,249 ) *8,038 
Oranges and lemons..... .. 8,081 1,738 | * 31,750 5,531 | > 23,669*|< *3,793 
Other’ 3 adres sesecsees siteocds 5,494 14,357 *8,863 
Vegetables, fresh .... an 4,008 12,278 409 1,248 3,599 11,030 
Grain—Maize ............00. 143 | 27,504 | 28,354 149 | #28,211 27,355 
Grain, prepared-— ; 
Bl Our iso scstiiacvsiesslectetaess 237 2,298 | 23,001 | 129,440 | *22,764 | *127,142 
Oatmeal ..... easly dots 42 2,986 6,665 | *2,986 *6,623 
Hay and chaff ....... aes 1,254 330 881 6,377 373 *6,047 
Jams and jellies .... aye 182 3,897 2) 15,186 161 | *11,289 
Potatoes ...........0008. sa 147 2,384 8,748 6,662 *8 601 #4978 
Sugar wo. ...| 613,522 | 546,204 | ow...) eee 613,522 546,204 
Aerated waters...........:ccc08- 1,852 3,442 603 9,125 1,249 *5,683 
Tobacco— 
Manufactured ...... as 1 4,283]... 41,402 1] *87,119 
Cigarettes .......... als saeagee 563)... 14,091 |... *13,528 
Apparel and attire ... ua 20 | 19,281 814 | 43,787 *794 | *24,506 
Umbrellas .....-......0005 eal) “chsh 137 |) |. eeuze 5,173 | wee *5,036 
Boots and shoes ..,. a 168 3,038 2,044 | 71,045 | 1,876 | *68,007 
Hats and caps ....... sad] Geeweee 1,417 6 | 12,064 °6 | *10,647 
Stationery .......... se 222 1,708 725 7,998 *503 *6,290 
Jewellery 0... eceeeseeee 1,500 | 12,704 250 | 12,297 1,250 407 
Machines and machinery ... 549 3,104 9,729 | 18,307 | *9,180] *15,203 
Metal Manufactures—N.4.1.. 205 7,042 6,515 | 23,152 | *6,310 | *16,110 
Wire-netting.......0.ccc ff eeeeee 32,575 14,537 | *32,575 | *14,537 
Leather manufactures......... 300 770 180 5,035 120 4,265 
Cement: ..ceiiiicuceiteees|) isda ss CT reer 8,417 | ow. #8413 
Timber, building ......... 8] 22,140]... 1,694 8 20,446 
Drugs and chemicals ... 50 362 6,581 6,666 | *6,531 *6,304 
Medicines .........ccccecececeeeee|  ceeeee 815 |... 19,688 | ...... *18,873 
Blues set hsasecss cesesesteSect| |. <tededs 40 12 2,407 *12 *2,367 
Soap, N.E.1. ivsecvencetzeedeal <2: 319 1,414 457 7,306 1,862 *5,892 
Timber ........ ...| 8,667 | 34,407 | 17,848 3,641 | *9,181 30,766 
Manures..... .| 14,749 1,825 583 3,820 | 14,166 *1,995 
DOOals ce ccisisctiiansdesaevecseseuscedl) seeds 206 | 15,546 | 10,826 | *15,546 | *10,620 


SourH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia is somewhat similar to that carried on 
with Victoria, owing to the fact that Broken Hill is almost entirely supplied 
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by it. The Barrier trade is a great advantage to South Australia, as Broken 
Hill with its population of nearly 30,000 is commercially a part of that State. 
There are very few articles where there is an excess of exports to South 
Australia, the principal being biscuits, cigarettes, pianos, jewellery, medicines, 
wire-netting, manures, and coal. In practically all the other important 
items the balance is in favour of South Australia. 


puaenliae eats ae me Rilo Excess of Exports* 
I ted fi °xpo: t?) 
Article. South prastraliie: South ‘Australia, Excess er isigoet: 
1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. | 1899. 1904. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Bitters icc.icteeds seus ccrseeeveds 34,773 | 38,334 363 6,446 34,410 31,888 
Figg oes. cveses weiscsitievansesse| 175021 35,077 1 32 17,020 35,045 
Meats--Bacon and Ham...... 6,167 | 10,491 | 2,226 737 | 2,941) 9,754 
Pisonite One Stites 955 874 49 8,396 906 | *7,522 
ruits, fresh— 
Bananas ..........csceeceeceeees 2,222 3,000 | owe | eee 2,229 3,000 
Pineapples.......... 60 140%) oszccey- ||. atexes 60 140 
Apples .cccecc. cesses. 3,862 18 3,844 
Oranges and lemons........| 20,585 | 4,974 442 43 | }-20,143 4,931 
= ig peerage 9,645 376 9,269 
ruits, dried— 
Currants.........seccceseccenees 2,708 2,708 
oe | 1,800 |} hes ore [Larer 1,300 |} > fas 
Vegetables 14,461 37 4] 12,269 | 14,457 
Grain, prepared — 
BTBUE hasdesa Rieturtee tease 91,602 | 44,675 93 438 | 91,509 | 44,237 
Malte csac.cscviwcet osatav.seeiees 1,643 | 11,049] wn. |e 1,643 | 11,049 
Bran, Pollard, and Sharps...| 16,679 | 9,218 32 408 | 16,647 | 8,810 
Hay and chaff ...... 44,157 21 28 | 51,883 | 44,129 
Jams and jellies ... 7,346 é 137 6,254 7,209 
Potatoes ............66. 6,048 68 433 | 12,354 5,615 
Spirits—Brandy ... Kosi 6,325 | wee | eee 469 6,325 
ING: 05, deses deceeconedecceanseas 5 24,731 2 672 1,748 | 24,059 
Tobacco— 
Manufactured ............... 13,640 7 | 12,767 1,193 873 
Cigarettes’ ........cc0 ceeeecees| eeeeee 3,518 | we 12,908 | ...... *9,390 
Paros "1 93.3é | estore | 07 oT | o8'3a1 | 99°05 
lb: tea vccdecesocaesene we| 23,8 ; neeae - ; 
Apparel and attire ... | 10,202 | 22,197 347 11,713 9,855 10,484 
Boots and shoes ...... 3 11,005 22,446 5,565 4,015 5,440 18,431 
Pianos...... .......0s eaeul| “ete DAT | spices 8,832 |... *6 360 
Jewellery... cecceccccseeeeeee 444 9, 223 1,085 31,776 "641 | *22,553 
Machines and machinery ...| 43,491 13,491 895 1,635 | 42,596 | 11,856 
Agricultural Implements ... 2,006 16,848 15 576 1,991 16,272 
Metal manufactures............ 9,017 11,436 614 4,690 8,403 6,746 
Wire-netting...... are 11 26 6,418 2,509 | *6,407 | *2,483 
Furniture: ..cics.ccsseecsescaseses 7,401 6,478 1,653 544 5,748 5,934 
Drugs and chemicals ......... 4,445 3, 304 2/919 1,378 2,226 1,926 
Medicines .......ccccceeceeeeee | eeeeee . 2,827 | oe. 13,259 |... *10,4382 
Blue .......... Ses 5 138 | ow... 2,515 5 | *2,377 
Candles ........ Wuadhedtecwaced sts 7,838 6,905 | ...... 488 7,838 6,417 
OE eset 724 | 10,109 70 4,292 654 5,817 
121 10,175 10,666 1,926 | *10,545 8,249 
219 111 1,277 7,150 *1,058 *7,039 
78 42 | 157,789 | 235,937 |*157,711 |*235,895 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The import trade with Western Australia is practically nil, while the export 
trade has increased and is fairly valuable. The goods exported comprise 
principally coal, provisions, tobacco, apparel, pianos, and metal manufac- 
tures. Interstate trade with Western Australia will not be absolutely free 
‘ until 8th October, 1906, because up to that date Western Australia may 
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collect special duties on goods not originally imported from beyond the 


Commonwealth. 
Australian Produce N.S.W. Produce Excess of Exports 
imported from exported to Western or 
Article, Western Australia. Australia, Excess of Imports.* 
1899. 1904, 1899. 1904. 1899. 1904. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Butterictiteie ced lncdvecd! sles 8 4,347 13,453 4,347 13,445 
Meats—Bacon and Ham......J) 0.0... | wees 27,103 5,624 | 27,103 5,624 
Frozen Mutton .....) 00.0... | 0 cee | eee 751025). sees 7,752 
Preserved ........66..) 0 cesses 120 | 30,042 | 51,645 | 30,042 51,525 
Bran, Pollard, and Sharps...) ......0 | 0... 1,213 | 10,155 1,213 10,155 
Jains and Jellies ..... 00.06.) 0 secu. 31 399 5,574 399 5,543 
Linseed Cake ..ccceeeeee| cece | eters 322 | 4,467 322 4,467 
Tobacco—Manufactured......) 0... | eee fo cee 14,413 | o.... 14,413 
Cigarettes QED: fegsees 9,748 |... 9,496 
Apparel and Attire ...... eal!) caeeber 4] 127 7,211 127 7,170 
PIANOS iessSvciaceedseesusseeteese|| | “ceteaew || —tevnce. ||| Jaseett 12,702 |... 12,702 
Machines and Machinery ...) ...... 165 6,306 2,716 6,306 2,551 
Metal Manufactures—N.E.1. 3 47 2,383 7,830 2,380 7,783 
Wire-netting............ eek 3, 047 11,819 3,047 11,819 
Drugs and Chemicals .........J 0.0...) 0 eee 1,076 812 1,076 812 
Medicines 2.0.0.0... ceccseeceeeee| can eee 4) seawis 9,003 | ...... 8,999 
SOAs NiEide es cuccsdsetseeevecs!: Geacsas, |! eeeeas 367 | 11,687 367 11,687 
Manuresy -sciciialdeestuteeal| ~ weiss) | <aeecce 2,903 6,859 2,903 6,859 
Cosh gies chive cladtiveccesst tin 800 | ...... 54,410 | 74.760 | 53,610 74,760 
TASMANIA. 


The principal articles imported from Tasmania are agricultural products 
in the shape of apples, potatoes, and other vegetables, oats, hay, and chaff, 


hops, while there is also a good market for Tasmanian ale and jams. 


The 


exports are chiefly manufactured goods, apparel, boots, metal manufactures, 
medicines, soap, butter, biscuits, flour, and coal. 


Australian Produce New South Wales Excess of Exports* 
Imported from Produce Exported to or 
Article, Tasmania. mania, Excess of Imports. 
1899. 1904. 1899. | 1904. 1999. 1904, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Butter. cc ciistecccisescscssteveses| oseveaa 149 128 | 13,477 *128 | *13,328 
Meats—Bacon and Ham......|....... 282 983 4,079 #983 *3,797 
BisQuite wiccicediscscereatessesea | seers 19 57 5,412 57 *5,393 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples............00608 96,399 1 96,398 
Oranges and Lemonsg| } 91,758 2 ‘ 3,835 { 2,572 | > 87,923 *2,570 
Other oo... cece 25,401 3,329 22,072 
Vegetables ........ 7,219 5,471 568 er 6,651 5,197 
Grain—Oats .. ....... 36,562 | 25,604] ...... 22 | 36,562 25,582 
Jams and Jellies .. 2 2,071 7,941 12,492 
Potatoes........... 18 28 ) 130,655 | 113,195 
Hay and Chaff .. 1 144 | 26,447 936 
Ale and Beer..... 20° | Sovcese 111 10,913 
Hops .......ecsececceseeeeeeeeeeees| 10,518 | 17,147 1 o.oo 10,513 17,147 
Apparel and Attire .... 234 5,737 #234 *4,425 
Boots and Shoes 1,241 9,042 | *1,241 *8,949 
PAQNOS sca vicviccecssrsieseoeceteess| cseee | 68) atecs 3,474 | oe *3,406 
Metal Manufactures—n.£.1.. 1,254 4,640 | *1,254 *4,517 
Wire-netting ......... 2,927 2,841 | *2,927 #284) 
Cement: vivexsieciecatssewsveee,  eeeee.'|!, seacsers || Qascds 4,659 |... "4,659 
Drugs and Chemicals ... 2,608 815 | *2,593 *586 
Medicines .......cceeceeeee] eee || OB] ae 5,019 |... *5,016 
BIUE? fof cctvewsenaee et saccsewnetel « S4zeae, | | Séudtee. ll) Saaeei 228 |) desc #228 
SOAPS NBT. vecedeesesctieiestend| ceuce, |) cecnte 55 4,240 #55 *4,240 
Manures........... 187 | __...... 8,061 3,091 | *7,874 *3,091 
Timber 3,217 3,322 1,854 226 1,363 3,096 
FIOUY setccsseessteieessavcousctees 13,371 236 25 2,523 | 13,346 *2,287 
Coalicneas acest! Seas ||) ooo 30,362 | 22,220 | *30,262 | *22,220 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED Kina@pom. 


As previous tables show, the direct trade with the United Kingdom is 
decreasing. The highest value in any year was reached in 1883, when it 
amounted to twenty and a half millions sterling. As already pointed out 
the development of facilities for communication has caused a great increase 
in trade with the British possessions and with foreign countries. 

A classification of the principal articles imported into the State from the 
United Kingdom during the year 1904 is given below :— 


Article. Value. Article. Value. 
£ £ 
Ale and Beer .........cc.ccccceceees 122,759 || Floor Cloths and Coverings ...| 111,806 
Apparel and Soft Goods— Glass and Glassware ............ 37,917 
Apparel and Attire, N.E.1..| 624,555 || Hats and Caps ..............:00. 138,612 
Cosies, Cushions, &c. 49,959 || India-rubber manufactures 24,328 
Curtains. -s5..ccepecc dessa uae 31,146 || Jewellery and Precions Stones| 165,273 
Frillings, &. ............ee 4,829 || Leather ........ccceccee cece seer ones 81,764 
Gloves wo... ceeccceccecceeeee sees 50,410 || Manures...... 168 
Piece Goods............. .| 2,119,654 || Medicines ........... ceceeceeeeeeees 58,449 
Sewing Silks, &c. .... re 105,075 || Metals and Machinery— 
Trimmings, &. ............066 55,838 Implements, &c., Agricul- 19,747 
Arms, Ammunition, and Ex-| 210,823 tural. 
plosives. Iron and Steel.............0006 377,127 
Blankets and Blanketing......... 27,050 Machines and Machinery ...| 430,896 
Books (printed), Music, &c.......|. 119,162 Machine Tools.......... .ses0e 17,212 
Boots and Shoes...........c.scce0ees 83,312 Metals, Manufactures of ...) 420,839 
Brushware (Toilet and other) ... 33,394 Rails, &e., for Railways .. 64,584 
Carpets and Carpeting ............ 39,995 || Oils ........c.ccceeeeecaseneees eiites 61,700 
Cocoa and Chocolate (ground)... 82,473 || Paints and Colours . 84,035 
Confectionery 00.00.00... ceeceee eee ees 30,701 || Paper ...........ccceeeee 192,510 
Cordage and Twines— Spirits... 193,606 
Metal’ ic viccccacseiietiesnesent 20,564 || Stationery ........ 66,748 
Other ........ 36,720 || Tools of Trade ............ccceeeees 43,723 
Cutlery, N.£.1. 34,276 || Vehicles ae 55,488 
Drugs and Chemicals 50,457 || Watches, Clocks, &c. ..........- 33,521 
Ezrthenware, &c. ....... 39,564 aa GRIN Se 
Electrical Materials .... 54,338 Total, all Imports from) 7,867,880 
Fancy Goods ............. ae 54,570 United Kingdom. 
Fish (preserved).............0...0008 45,192 ; 


The largest: market for the surplus products of New South Wales is found 
in the United Kingdom, which takes nearly half of the export to oversea 


countries. The value of the principal articles exported during 1904 was as 
follows :— 

Article. Value. Article. Value. 

i 
£ £ 

Butter ..........00 Gevisaiet Gave reas 732,155 || Leather ..... vdvbawexs i caaa tase ies 164,626 
Copper ........... eatavde @wneect Fate 282,319 || Meats ..........cc:csceeseesseeeeees 290,691 
Gol ecssiseccees.o8 seksatesecece’ 217,988 || Skins and Hides ............... 138,57} 
Silver si i5. cise iad av ccadisstess 690,990 || Tallow..........ccccceceeeeneeeneces 213,312 
DRM s vecwaiicons she eectevsenesaaeccteess 146,873 || Wool wee eects eee eee scenes 2,817,522 
WAL csc ciisccinssesisececstaccses 1,282,927 - 
PYOUP yese seek ith ceetavecdtodeaes os 117,533 Total all Exports to United! £10,148,436 
Tibet sivaceetucaenetieate 28,274 Kingdom. 
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TRADE WITH BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


The following table shows the imports into New South Wales from the 
chief British possessions at decennial periods since 1860, and also for the 
year 1904 :— 


Possession. 1860. | 1870, | 1880. | 1890. 1900. 1904. 
& z £ £ £ & 

Ganntla 6 ieess cerns dedi csdeatss ae 1,726 17,530 18,784} 114,321 129,054 
Cape Colony .........-0e eee Ne iete Sizes Seta 5 55 943 2,978 
Ceylon ..:.... 29,739 210,114 13,668 43,702 | 218,195 260,552 
Fiji ........ seis Mocs ie 54,135 99,853 60,831 57,314 
Hongkong .. Book 72,067 48,808 | 228,526 | 271,730 67,928 122,130 
India OS Saeki a aac 67,486 2,567 653 195,368 388,546 352,752 
Mauritius ajanda 74,886 325,680 £07,107 5,059 76,779 16,699 
Natal ......... aS SPs fone Rae Sisters 70 966 
New Zealand ....| 140,486 | 298,951 | 460,735 | 932,073 | 1,348,605 862,455 
Straits Settlement ee 4,018 wee 16,045 27,148 40,391 46,366 
QUE: soos caseie ries 8 fama treaa'g ieee 207 | 60 1,665 1,626 42,150 61,140 

TO tal ose: eveg oh chialons sca £ 388,839 | 887,906 | 1,000,069 | 1,595,398 | 2,353,759 1,912,406 


As the table shows, imports from New Zealand, India and Ceylon, Canada, 
and Hongkong amounted in 1904 to £1,726,943, or about 90 per cent. of the 
total from all British possessions. 

New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of the leading 
customers of this State ; but from various causes both the imports and the 
exports fell away very considerably. The export trade in commodities 
shows but little sign of recovery, while the value of the imports fluctuates 
with the character of the season in New South Wales, a bad year being always 
attended with large importations of New Zealand oats and other produce. 

Hongkong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable portion 
of the trade of that Empire with New South Wales is transacted wa that 
port. The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, but it 
fluctuates largely owing to the variable exports of gold specie. 

The Fiji Island trade is valuable, but, like the trade with other colonial 
possessions, is rather unsteady. 

From New Zealand, the imports comprised gold, £482,951; New Zealand 
pine, £128,298 ; hides, £39,235; flax, £48,273; and malt and hops, £8,149. 
Amongst the chief imports from India were bags and sacks, £196,452; tea, 
£74,547 ; canvas, £32,930; and castor oil, £16,581. From Ceylon, tea to the 
value of £249,621 was imported during the year. The Indian and Ceylon 
teas have quite overmastered the Chinese article in the public estimation ; 
the imports of the latter having decreased from £217,402 in 1890 to £9,164 
in 1904, while the value of Indian and Ceylon teas, imported during the 
same period, advanced from £43,317 to £324,168. 

The chief article imported from Fiji is copra, the value of which in 1904 
amounted to £15,195. Trade in bananas and sugar, which were formerly 
large items, has been greatly restricted by the Federal tariff. The import 
of sugar in 1904 was valued at £32,286, and bananas £2,654. 

Prior to 1893 there was a fair import trade in lumber with Canada, but 
the establishment of a direct line of steamers between Sydney and Vancouver 
in that year had the effect of increasing the number of articles imported, and 
of laying the foundation of an export trade, which until that time was prac- 
tically non-existent. The chief imports in 1904 were agricultural imple- 
ments, £19,404 ; and timber, £19,872. 

Hongkong furnished sugar to the value of £30,934; and opium, £10,509. - 
Amongst the chief imports from other possessions may be mentioned sugar 
from Mauritius, valued at £16,699 ; and manures (guano) from Ocean Island, 
£6,986. The chief imports from the Straits Settlements comprised pepper 
and other spices, £12,084 ; tapioca, £10,787 ; and rice, £7,297. 
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The exports from New South Wales to the chief British possessions at the 
same periods were as shown below :— 


Possession. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1904. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Canada .....e.e eee ee ee eens ee vee wists 10 66,403 25,557 
Cape Colony Peer rer eae 912 1,014 600,233 137,609 
Ceylon..... She hs acs 1,258,813 1,781 4,080 58,402 991,069 
Fiji .... . nes Sas es 120,518 98,951 183,579 995,631 
Hongkong ae eoice 51,651 187,577 255,050 218,986 343,275 
India ...... oes Same 11,176 19,611 253,280 115,894 972,402 
Mauritius 73,307 14,999 25,815 8,613 21,594 
Natal ....... seats eel see ae 155,254 92,124 
New Zealand ..... 442,861 197,025 525,174 294,113 826,662 925,025 
Straits Settlements . are wecae 2,421 5,392 34,347 39,898 103,886 
Other? 5) hes. ce sawdeewecbene 421,176 on 2,915 1,654 40,973 70,119 

Total.........-.... £) 864,037 1,594,393 828,679 968,314 2,314,897 3,908,291 


From the above table it will be seen that the bulk of the exports is taken 
by Ceylon, India, and New Zealand, in the order named, these three posses- 
sions receiving nearly three-fourths of the total exports to all British posses- 
sions in 1904. The chief exports to India were gold specie, £240,000; gold 
bullion, £572,868 ; horses, £32,074 ; copper ingots, £70,210; timber, rough 
£26,943 ; and coal, £24,927. Ceylon received in 1904 gold specie to the 
amount of £974,000. Amongst the principal exports to Cape Colony were 
frozen beef, £1,059; undressed timber, £20,029; frozen mutton, £28,004 ; 
butter, £14,413; leather, £23,643; and wheat, £31,109. 

New Zealand received gold specie to the amount of £165,000; undressed 
timber, £53,700; coal, £98,556; manures, £35,618; and soap, £12,343. 
Articles re-exported to New Zealand were machinery, £23,930; tea, 
£25,800 ; apparel, £7,806; and piece-goods, £40,614. Amongst exports to 
other British possessions may be mentioned the following, which were 
despatched to Natal during 1904—butter, £6,027, and frozen mutton, 
£45,109. The trade with South Africa, which assumed considerable pro- 
portions during the war, fell away largely in 1903, nevertheless the accessi- 
bility of its markets makes the possession a convenient outlet for Australia’s 
exportable surplus of forage and foodstuffs. 


TRADE WITH ForriGn CoUNTRIES. 

The total value of the trade of the State with countries other than those 
under British dominion is appreciably increasing. 

Every year steamers of greater tonnage and higher speed are visiting the 
Commonwealth of Australia from Europe, and a considerable expansion of 
commerce must of necessity take place, owing to the new outlets for trade 
which have been opened up thereby. The values of the imports into New 
South Wales from the principal foreign countries during the period 1860-1904 
were as shown below :— 


Country. 1860. _ 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1904. 

£ 7 £ £ £ £ £ 
Belgium ............-.--. 008 ‘ae sta ase's oe 130,819 147,661 279,861 
France and New Caledonia .. 17,917 66,119 160,348 201,791 298,593 121,680 
Germany . 18,785 Baers 47,169 639,475 1,105,664 819,267 
Netherlands and Java wal 99,211 71,365 136,640 122,342 103,493 40,749 
Ttaly.. 2.0... eee eee w bcoth weil oie eee 23,961 92,732 76,945 
Sweden and Norway 4,000 isso welds 30,743 109,397 66,376 
China .............. 367,115 258,412 358,129 241,840 190,456 15,290 
Japan .............- soe foes 5,419 22,040 122,041 182,912 
South Sea Islands .... ee 56,103 13,024 42,789 40,214 107,488 75,542 
United States .............. 423,101 154,799 387,056 859,102 2,557,961 1,579,345 
Other Foreign Countries .... 377,799 252,927 16,730 29,624 284,629 95,604 
Total ............ £) 1,364,031 816,646 1,154,280 2,341,951 5,120,115 3,353,571 
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As the table shows, the imports from the United States amounted, in 
1904, to £1,579,345, or nearly half the total imports from all foreign countries. 
Next in order comes Germany with £819,267, followed by Belgium with 
£279,861, and Japan with £182,912. 

At one time the United States was the largest foreign market of this State, 
the value of exports thereto far exceeding those sent to any other foreign 
country; but the direct shipments of wool to the Continent of Hurope, 
which are steadily increasing, have placed it below France and Germany, 
although the large shipments of gold may seem to indicate otherwise. The 
import trade, however, is still greater than that transacted direct with the 
principal Continental countries, although the imports from Germ1y are 
rapidly growing, and it is to be remembered that some foreign products 
are sent to the State by way of Great Britain. Further, a large proportion 
of the imports from America is represented by breadstuffs, which vary 
according to the local production. 

The direct trade between this State and Belgium began in 1881, and may, 
to a large extent, be attributed to the International Exhibition held in 
Sydney during 1879-80. In point of value the Belgian trade of the State 
is larger than that of any other foreign country, Germany, France, and the 
United States excepted; but the port of Antwerp, which receives the bulk 
of the trade, is a distributing centre for a great part of the wool destined for 
French, German, and other Continental markets, and it is not possible to 
say how much of the goods shipped to Belgium are for local requirements. 

A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
communication was established in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s 
Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a line of German cargo boats 
which commenced trading between Hamburg and Sydney in 1888. The 
trade has attained considerable dimensions, and now exceeds that with 
any other foreign country, although the customs returns may not always 
disclose this fact. The larger trade with the United States is, as has been 
shown, mainly due to shipments of gold. 

The French trade has risen in importance since 1881, a result almost 
entirely due to the establishment of direct communication between this 
State and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Company, but it has 
been accompanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade with New 
Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacific. Thus, 
while in 1890 the total value of French imports and exports amounted to 
only £351,795, as against £2,198,872 in 1904, that of New Caledonia fell 
during the corresponding period from £277,309 to £170,575. 

As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market for the 
produce of the State, though its value has been affected by the establishment 
of regular communication between France and her dependency, and by 
increases in the French tariff during recent years. 

The only other foreign countries whose trade with New South Wales 
reaches a large figure are China and Japan. The imports and exports credited 
to Hongkong, however, belong in reality to the Chinese Empire generally, 
and the diminution which has taken place in the China trade since 1881 is 
to be attributed in no small degree to the transference of part of the trade 
from the ports of the Empire to Hongkong. Still, when allowance is made 
on this score, it will be found that the actual loss of trade is by no means 
inconsiderable. The main import from China is tea, which exhibits a falling 
off, the decline being attributable to the large consumption of Indian and 
‘Ceylon teas, the imports of which have largely increased during late years. 
The direct export trade has never been great. To correctly gauge the com-. 
mercial relations between this State and China, the trade of Hongkong 
should be considered in conjunction with the figures given above. 
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The war with China gave Japan a new importance in the eyes of the world, 
and that enterprising country may in the future be expected to offer a large 
market for many of the products of New South Wales. Direct steam com- 
munication between this State and Japan is now firmly established by a 
fleet of high-class vessels subsidised by the Japanese Government, which 
recognises the advantages to be derived from the institution of an additional 
market in these States for the productions of their country, while, on the 
other hand, the discovery of a new market for Australian wool is fully appre- 
ciated by New South Wales producers. 

The imports irom the United States comprise a large number of articles, 
amongst the principal being boots and shoes, £21,995 ; implements for hus- 
bandry, £63,834; leather, £26,220; machinery, £190,730; metal manu- 
factures, £110,136 ; kerosene oil, £100,154 ; printing paper, £49,657 ; tobacco, 
£124,521 ; tools of trade, £39,496; vehicles, £27,402 ; and timber, £205,683. 

The chief imports from Germany comprised wearing apparel, £62,684 ; 
dynamite, £2,127 ; candles, £4,198; fancy goods, £29,730; pianos, £54,271 ; 
machinery, £25,232; metal manufactures, £119,817 ; piece goods, £40,912 ; 
manures, £2,486. 

From France the chief imports in 1904 were cream of tartar, £32,569 ; 
piece goods, £13,235 ; spirits, £4,315; and wine, £1,978. 

The list of imports from Belgium is a long one, although liable to fluctu- 
ations.. The principal articles were iron and steel, £24,499 ; glass and glass- 
ware, £23,886. 

From Norway and Sweden timber of the value of £63,506 was received 
during the year. 

For the same period the exports from New South Wales to the countries 
mentioned in the preceding table were as appended :— 


Country. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890, |, 1900. 1904, 
& £ £ £ £ £ 
Belgium ................ 0c cece cease pane coil ee 1,011,846 | 620,349 | 1,228,091 
France and New Caledonia 48,449 53,257 181,847 427,313 | 1,204,059 2,247,767 
Germany .....-.......-.- sied ee aia 404,280 844,495, 2,271,025 
Netherlands and Java 25,981 11,042 50,358 86,203 116,679 
Italy aictee wees 24,498 61,132 112,012 
Sweden and Norway . Pe oO paste ee Sida 806 
China Gate 17,516 14,844 1,087 68,004 285,959 
Japa Wide 52 6,581 7,156 133,989 350,770 
So 37,940 131,918 52,657 66,714 126,851 116,036 
United States .............. eee 8,835 38 817 172,648 | 1,300,375 |. 3,981,242 | 1,763,060 
Other Foreign Countries .......... 428,058 35,349 32,869 169,988 470,809 545,853 
OCA oe coc Sas ee sieninaeee £ 523,282 302,890 472,488 | 3,463,565 | 7,597,133,) 9,033,058 


As the table shows, the bulk of the exports was consigned to France, 
Germany, the United States, and Belgium, these four countries taking about 
85 per cent. of the total exports to all foreign countries. A classification 
of the chief articles of export to these countries is appended :— 


Article. Franee. Germany. United States. Belgium. 
£ £ £ £ 
Coal. sisosscs eeeliieesetitersteuetis OS. casene. [iil - dees 78,074 995 
Copper Ingots 00.0... eee eee S aaatas 7,067 10,048 48 425 
Silver—Lead Ore | ............ ceseeeeeeee Hbled 8,848 13 74, 158 
Sheepskins with Wool ............... : 49,996 4,722 10,317 | 15.729 
Skins, Other ........ ..c.ccceeee ceeeeeeee 6,67 61,895 15,909 
Tin, Ingots and Ore 16, 156 20,282 | 67,944. 
WOk idee che ce rcateideanetdad devecabetteds 1,668,147 282,944 810,971 
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In addition to the above, Japan took scoured wool to the value of £225,459, 
and Chili, Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines coal to the value of £224,096,. 
£32,387, and £100,647 respectively. The Philippines received also frozen. 
beef to the value of £2,893; the Netherlands kerosene shale valued at. 
£14,504 and silver ore at £32,286; and Italy greasy wool to the value of 
£71,211. 

Under present tariff conditions little extension of commercial intercourse~ 
with the United States can be looked forward to; but trade with the Hast,. 
especially with China, Japan, and the Philippines, gives good promise for~ 
the future. As before mentioned, Japan has established a national line: of © 
steamers to foster the trade between that country and Australia, and during 
1904 received from the State goods valued at £350,770, the chief item being. - 
wool valued at £233,468, together with smaller quantities of other pastoral 
products, such as bones, manures, &c. 

The chief exports to Java comprised coal, £14,313; flour, £2,423; and! 
horses, £11,283. Most of the requirements of the Dutch Hast Indies are 
met by America, but there is no doubt that judicious exploitation of the 
markets would result in a greatly increased demand for Australian products. 

A fair amount of business is transacted with the South Sea Islands, the 
exports consisting chiefly of foreign goods of all descriptions re-exported, . 
among which may be mentioned apparel, &c., £5,689; metal manufactures, . 
£4,975 ; tobacco, £10,078; rice, £6,677. The imports consist of island 
_ produce, the chief of these being copra, valued in 1904 at £69,680. New 
Caledonia received exports from the State to the amount of £141,938 during 
the year 1904, the chief articles being coal, £9,337 ; wheat and flour, £35,279 ; . 
sugar, £7,410; and kerosene oil, £4,121. 


Imports FoR Home CoNsuMPTION. 


The net imports into New South Wales during 1904 amounted to £15,430,565— 
or £10 13s. 4d. per head of population. Of this amount £4,003,232 represented. 
the value of Australian produce, and £11,427,333 the value of British and: 
foreign produce. The former, however, includes a fair proportion of goods 
made from articles of extra-Australian origin. Under the Federal Tariff goods 
of Australian production are free on being transferred from State to State, 
and under section 93 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the duties of 
customs chargeable on goods imported into a State, and the duties of' excise 
paid on goods produced or manufactured in a State, and afterwards passing’ 
into another State for consumption, are taken as having been collected in 
the latter State and not in the former. Taking into account these inter- 
state adjustments, and deducting refunds and drawbacks, the net value of 
the imports of British and foreign produce for consumption in New South 
Wales, together with the amount of duty collected thereon during 1904 
were as follows, the goods having been divided into stimulants, narcotics, 
other dutiable, and free. Specie and bullion are excluded :— 


Description of Goods. Sane rei Duty Collected. aor Sige ot 
£ , . & per cent. 
Stimulants oo... ceceecee sees 447,548 805, 502 179°98 
Narcotics 10... ....cccssccesesccussesenees 171,353 294,198 171°69 
Other dutiable goods .............. 7,815,651 1,366,038 17°48 
Free goods ..c.cceecccsesscccereeseceeens 3,402,758 Shas Leaae we veer ls 
Total siseidavcdsicasvesesaesds £} 11,837,310 | 2,465,738 20°83 
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The difference between the value of imports for home consumption shown 
in this table and the net import of British and foreign goods mentioned at 
the beginning of this paragraph, represents the value of goods taken from 
bond in excess of the value of goods placed in bond during the year. 


This statement shows that the average rate of duty on dutiable goods 
other than stimulants and narcotics was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of ° 
17-5 per cent. Excluding as before, stimulants and narcotics, the average 
rate of duty on all goods, free and dutiable, was 12-2 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of free goods entered for consumption was 30°3 per cent. Taking the 
Commonwealth as a whole these averages were, on dutiable goods 17°8 per 

_ cent., on all goods free and dutiable, 12°1 per cent., while the proportion on 
the free list was 32°1 per cent. The next statement is interesting as it 
shows the average tariff that existed in New South Wales in 1900, the year 
prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth. Adopting the same 
divisions as in the preceding statement, the following results are shown :— 


1900. 1904. 
per cent. per cent. 
Proportion of goods on free list ia .. 876 30°3 
Average rate of duty, ad valorem— 
On dutiable goods. . ie oe .. 103 175 
On all goods other than stimulants and 
narcotics a i . 18 12-2 


Under the Commonwealth tariff the rates have been considerably increased, 
while, on the other hand, the free list has been greatly curtailed. 


The amount collected from customs and excise, and the proportion per 
head of population during the last nine years, have been as follows: The 
year 1896 was the first of the State tariff which was in existence when the 
Commonwealth took over the Department of Customs, while during 1901, 
for the first nine months, the collections were under the State tariff, and 
for the last three under the Commonwealth tariff :— 


Net Amount Per Net Amount Per 
Year. collected from Head of Year. collected from Head of 
Customs and Excise. Population. Customs and Excise. Population. 
& 
£ £ os. d. £ £s. d, 
1896 1,637,078 15 9 1901 2,475,729 116 1 
1897 1,520,116 137 1902 3, 116.052 249 
1898 1,551,827 1 3 8 1903 3,384,458 277 
1899 1,660,333 1 41) 1904 3,094,608 ; 22 9 
1900 1,778,993 1 6 3 


; Under the Federal tariff the contributions to Customs and Excise have 
increased by about £1 per head. 


More than half the revenue is obtained from the duties, customs and excise, 
on stimulants and narcotics. Of the other divisions apparel and textiles con- 
tributes the largest amount, and then come the divisions comprising agri- 
cultural products and groceries, and metals and machinery. 
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Customs AND Excise REVENUE. 
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On the 1st January, 1901, the Department of Customs and Excise was 
transferred to the control of the Commonwealth. Previously it had been 


administered by the State. 


On the 8th October, 1901, the uniform Federal 


tariff was introduced in the Federal Parliament, and thereupon the State 
tariff ceased to have effect. The duties of Customs and Excise are collected 
under the Customs Act, 1901 (No. 6 of 1901), the Customs Tariff, 1902 (No. 
14 of 1902), and the Excise Tariff (No. 11 of 1902). 
The following statement shows the amounts collected under each division. 
of the tariff during 1904, and also shows the interstate adjustments, and 
refunds and drawbacks :— 


Credited. Debited. 
Net, 
Tariff Division. Revenue -. . 
Gross | Inter- Inter- - 
Collec- | state | Total. he “ie, Pare state | Total. [Collected “s.. 
tions. |Credits. ee * | Debits. 
Customs. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I, Stimulants .................. 823,042 | 15,426 838,468 | ... 162 | 32,804 | 32,966 805,502": 
II. Narcotics «---| 340,960 | 16,822 857,782 ; .... | 4,786 | 58,798 | 63,584 294,198: 
THD Sugars Flos evened sy tides 40,595 | 18,575 59,170 | 2,059 11 1,344 | 3,414 55,756" . 
IV. Agricultural products and] 256,369 15,296 | 271,665 | 9,375 | 1,178 | 14,666 | 25,219 | 246,446 
groceries. 
V. Apparel and textiles ........ 504,499 | 33,505 | 538,004 [11,079 | 982 | 39,977 | 52,038 | 485,966 
VI. Metals and machinery... .... 180,522 | 10,464 | 190,986 | 4,931 | 3,391 | 14,054 | 22,376 | 168,610 . 
VII. Oils, paints, and varnishes 49,013 | 3,505 52,518 | 2,460 749 | 2,953 | 6,162 46,356 
VIIL Earthenware, cement, china,| 52,534 | 2,348 54,877 669 377 | 2,752 3,798 51,079 
glass, and stone. 
IX. Drugs and chemicals ..... .. 25,165 | 1,017 26,182 | 1,044 69 | 4,146 | 5,259 20,923 
X. Wood, wicker, and cane 56,872 | 8,007 64,879 | 1,008 618 1,738 | 3,364 61,515 
XI. Jewellery and fancy goods 74,199 | 10,903 85,102 | 5,533 237 | 15,602 | 21,372 63,730 
XII. Leather and rubber . 63,663 | 5,908 69,571 | 1,353} 245| 7,511] 9,109 60,462 
XIII. Paper and stationery . 42,008 | 1,362 43,370 362 247 | 2,930 | 3,539 39,831 
XIV. Vehicles Nceao Sse aon 21,391 994 22,385 308 55 | 2,125 2,488 19,897 
XV. Musical instruments... --| 15,884) 1,037 16,921 290 5] 38,145) 3,440 13,481 
XVI. Miscellaneous................-| 32,981 | 3,580 36,511 | 1,364 99 | 3,062 | 4,525 31,986 
Total, Customs .......... 2,579,697 \148,694 | 2,728,391 ]41,835 |13,211 |207,607 [262,653 | 2,465,738 _ 
146,879 | 3,186 150,065 153 | .... 602 755 149,310 «.. 
77,109 | 4,007 | 81,116 7| 167| 1,123] 1,297] 79,819, 
168,718 | 7,026 175,744 270 45 1,506 | 1,821 173,923. 
281,493 | 16,725 298,218 | .... 121 | 83,298 | 83,419 214,798.,.-. 
6,555 | 1,987 BiBABS| coed. | aistes 933 233 8,309... 
Piva a ee 2,717 1 6 * 7 2,710,» 
Total, Excise ............ 683,471 | 32,931 716,402 431 339 | 86,762 | 87,532 628,870 sn. 
Total, Customs and Excise... . .|3,263,168 [181,625 | 3,444,793 [42,266 |13,550 |204,369 (350,185 | 3,094,608 
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THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
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CompaRED with the scale on which manufactories are worked in the older 
»countries of the world, those of New South Wales appear very small; but 
this is not surprising when the sparseness of the population throughout a 
“large portion of the State is taken into consideration. Still, although 
New South Wales cannot be considered an important manufacturing 
country, this source of national wealth has by no means been neglected, 
for the invested capital now amounts to over £20,000,000, and the annual 
-value of production is little short of £10,000,000. 


So early as 1860 it is recorded that there were 567 manufactories and 
-works in the State, and in 1870 the number had increased to 1,692. For 
the year 1877 more detailed information is available, and it appears that 
tthe manufactories then numbered 2,602, and gave employment to 24,932 
persons. At this period the chief works consisted of clothing and boot 
factories, grain and sugar mills, and coach and waggon factories. In 

. clothing factories 2,710 hands were employed; in boot factories, 1,915; 
in grain mills, 623; in sugar mills, 1,065; and in coach and waggon 
factories, 1,049. 


The progress since the year 1877 may be seen from the following 
figures :— 


Establish- Hands Establish - Hands 


Year. ments. employed. Year, ments. employed. 
No. No. No. } No. 
"1877 2,602 24,932 1891 3,056 50,879 
1878 2,723 25,991 1892 2,657 | 47,916 
4.1879 2,654 25,684 | 1893 2,428 42,057 
“1880 2,779 28,259 1894 3,070 46,502 
A881 2,961 31,191 1895 2,723 48,030 
1882 3,158 33,889 1896 2,928 , 49,840 
“1883 3,224 34,734 1897 2,826 | 51,439 
1884 3,419 38,794 | 1898 2,839 52,518 
1885 3,541 41,677 | 1899 2,912 55,646 7 
1886 3,541 43,527 1900 3,077 60,779 
1887 3,349 43,051 1901 3,367 66,230 
1888 3,106 45,564 1902 3,396 66,269 
1889 2,926 44,989 1903 3,476 65,633 
1890 2,583 46,135 1904 3,682 68,036 
i 


Prior to 1901 there was no Act in force in the State making it impera- 
tive for proprietors of factories and works to supply an annual return of 
their operations. ‘The Census Act of 1901, however, confers extensive 
powers on the Statistician with respect to information regarding these 
establishments, and, in consequence, the industrial statistics since that 
year have been on a far more comprehensive basis. At the present time, 
particulars of the operations of factories and works are withheld in very 
few cases, and where they are not given, it is the duty of the collector, 
who is usually a person possessing special knowledge of the district, to 
make up to the best of his ability an estimate of the employment afforded 
Wy the firm which refuses to furnish the information. 
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Upon receipt of the returns relating to the operations of factories, the 
figures are carefully examined in the Statistical Office, and, if necessary, 
compared with the returns of preceding years. In the event of the 
scrutiny disclosing any apparent inaccuracy, the proprietor of the works 
is communicated with on the subject. 


It might be mentioned that establishments where no machinery is used 
are excluded from consideration unless at least four persons are engaged 
therein. Prior to 1896, the minimum in such cases was five hands; but a 
change was made to secure uniformity with Victoria, and having been 
agreed to by the Statisticians of the various States, all information 
regarding manufactories throughout the Commonwealth is now compiled 
on the same basis. All works and factories in which machinery is used 
are included, as it is obvious that an establishment where only two or 
three hands are employed to look after machinery may turn out a greater 
quantity of work than another in which the services of a much larger 
number of hands, unassisted by mechanical power, are utilised. Another 
change made in 1896, with the object of placing the statistics on a uniform 
basis with those of the sister State, was the inclusion of dressmakers and 
milliners, who were not enumerated before that date. A third change 
consisted in the exclusion from the returns of certain blacksmiths partly 
engaged in jobbing work, and not coming under any specific heading. 


The figures for the years intervening between 1891 and 1896 have been 
altered to agree with the amended classification, so that a comparison 
might be made with those of subsequent years. The following table shows 
the progress since 1891, both in regard to hands employed and machinery 
used : — 


{ 


cone Hands employed. Power of Engines. Value 
Year, §h.|_ i  __ | ——_ Of Machinery 

rene Males. Females. | Total. apathy. pa ees 

h.-p. h.-p. £ 

1891 3,056 | 43,203 | 7,676 | 50,879 | 38,618 | 29,801 | 4,386,475 
1892 2,657 42,909 5,007 47,916 36,364 28,061 4,246, 129 
1893 2,428 37,832 4,225 42,057 35,203 27,162 4,425, 083 
1894 3,070 41,070 5,432 | 46,502 38,033 29,197 5,529,866 
1895 2,723 41,546 6,484 48,030 42,849 31,077 5,255, 129 
1896 2,928 42,908 6,932 | 49,840 44,839 33,253 5,035, 905 
1897 2,826 44,333 7,106 51,439 46,347 34,191 5,294,228 
1898 2,839 44,673 7,845 | 52,518 44,241 32,968 5,435, 696 
1899 2,912 47,063 8,583 55,646 45,938 33,080 5,640,384 
1900 3,077 50,516 10,263 60,779 49,599 35,828 i  5,707,640- 
1901 3,367 54,556 11,674 66,230 63,405 44,595 5,860, 725 
1902 3,396 54,326 11,943 66,269 75,907 52,813 6,795, 843, 
1903 3,476 52,453 13,180 65,633 81,475 59,353 7,009, 806 
1904 1 3,682 53,457 14,579 68,036 86,878 62,407 7,536, 903 


During the two years preceding 1893, the manufacturing industry 
declined ; but after the crisis in that year there was an almost immediate 
recovery, and each succeeding year, with one exception, has seen an 
increase in the number of hands employed. There has, moreover. been a 
great increase in the power of machinery used, and also in its value. 
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Taking the figures for 1896, when they were first compiled on the basis 
now existing, it will be seen that there has been an increase of 10,549 
males and 7,647 females, making a total of 18,196 hands. The propor- 
tionate increase in the number of females has been much greater than in 
the case of males, and in several years the latter showed a decrease. From 
1893 to the end of 1901, the number of males steadily increased ; but 
during the next two years there was a temporary decrease, chiefly in the 
hands employed in metal works, establishments dealing with pastoral 
products, and refrigerating works. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES. 


The great increase in the number of females employed is a striking 
feature of the table just given, and when viewed as a proportion of the 
total number of hands, the result is still more marked. Taking the figures 
for 1896, it is found that the females represented only 13°9 per cent.. of 
the total hands, while in 1901 the proportion had increased to 17°6 per 
cent., and in 1904 to 21°4 per cent. Stated in another way, it may be 
said that to every hundred males employed in 1896 there were 16 females ; 
in 1901, 21 females; and in 1904, 27 females. In order to indicate 
clearly the extent to which female labour is availed of, and the direction 
in which it is chiefly applied, the following table has been prepared, 
showing the numbers engaged in each of the principal branches of the 
manufacturing industry during the three years already referred to, and 
the proportion to every hundred males employed :— 


Females employed. No. of Females to 100 Males. 


Manufactory or Work. 7 ———. ee a 
1896. 1901. 1904, 1896. 1901. 1904. 
No. No. No. No. No, No. 
Aérated Waters  w...ceeceeeeeees 34 49 39 4 4 3 
BBIsCtlts isis cosiesechbedee ve cetaverers ie’ 136 350 440 44 7 83 
Boots and Shoes ............ | 849] 1,118] 1,459 32 39 51 
Chemicals, Drugs, &c. ... 32 66 131 17 20 33 
Clothing (Slop)............... -.| 1,290 2,636 2,912 822 434 423 
Clothing (Tailoring) ............... 1,036 1,437 1,599 107 100 119 
Clothing (Oilskin and Waterpnof) 168 290 158 258 258 367 
Clothing (Shirts) .............0... 6. 56 337 738 509 1,021 1,039: 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spices.. 172 167 175 43 56 62° 
Confectionery ..........ccceeceeeeee ee 118 225 283 33 39 | 51 
Corn Flour ......ceccecceesecee cence 16 71 98 38 46 43. 
Dressmaking and Millinery ......) 1,738 | 2,526] 3,97 41 42 56 
Furniture, Bedding, &. ......... 49 128 119 5 7 & 
Hats and Caps........cceceeceeeeeeee 50 198 460 217 150 171 
Jam and Fruit Canning............ 81 140 228 22 28 57 
Printing and Bookbinding......... 394 703 753 9 16 16 
Paper Bags and Boxes ............ 125 140 317 260 149 142 
Papermaking ..........csccceeeeee eee 16 8 69 25 19 58 
Sails, Tents, and Tarpaulins...... 15 86 99 27 88 86 
Tobacco... cececeeeeeeeceeee es 170 428 352 36 71 56 
Woollen and Tweed Mills......... 70 72 97 43 44 66 
Other Industries ...............066005 317 499 778 1 1 2 
Total cits. ccecesedivecdeseees 6,932 | 11,674 | 14,579 16 21 27 
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In 1904 there were, therefore, 7,647 more females employed than in 
1896, and the proportion of females to every hundred males employed 
had risen from 16 to 27. The figures last quoted do not, however, take 
into account the variations in the proportionate number of males and 
females in the population, so the following table has been prepared, 
showing the number of females employed in factories, the total number of 
females aged 15 years ard over, from whom the factory workers are 
chiefly drawn, and the proportion of the former per 1,000 of the latter :— 


Number of Proportionate increase, per cent. 
Total number cf} Number of Females 
Year Females Females employed in In number of In number of 
. over 15 years employed in factories Females Females 
of ge. factories. per 1,000 females; over 15 years employed in 
over 15 years. of age. factories. 
| : 
1896 360,500 | 6,932 19: |. geen, 6 ee ks 
1901. 408,100 | 11,674 29 13-20 68°41 
} 
1904 432,200 14,579 | 34 591 | 24°88 
| 
H 
/ 


Comparing the number of females engaged in factories with the total 
number of females over 15 years of age, it will be seen that the proportion 
has risen from 19 per 1,000 in 1896 to 34 per 1,000 in 1904. The 
number employed in factories during 1901 represented an increase of 
68°41 per cent. on the number for 1896; but in the total number of 
females over 15 the increase was only 13°20 per cent., and in the period 
from 1901 to 1904 the respective increases were equal to 24°88 and 5°91 
per cent. The number of females employed in factories has, therefore, 
grown about five times as fast as the general female population. Although 
the greater portion of the numerical increase has occurred in those 
industries which essentially belong to woman’s sphere, there has been an 
almost proportionate increase in other industries; so that it is evident 
there is an increasing tendency on the part of manufacturers towards 
the introduction of female labour for the performance of minor duties in 
the work of manufacture, and in connection with the sorting, packing, 
and labelling of finished articles. Amongst the industries enumerated 
on the preceding page it will be seen that in nearly every instance the 
number of females employed to 100 males is increasing, noticeably in the 
biscuit, condiment, confectionery, and tobacco factories. 


In the clothing industries, which include the manufacture of slop and 
waterproof clothing, tailoring, shirt and hat making, and dressmaking 
and millinery, the number of females employed in 1896 was 4,338, and 
9,142 in 1904, an increase of 4,804 hands, equal to 110 per cent. In 
other industries, the numbers in each year were 2,594 and 5,437 respec- 
tively, an increase during the period of 2,843, or nearly 110 per cent., 
so that the rate of increase was practically the same in both instances. 


It may be of interest to mention the duties which are usually assigned 
to females in the various industries. In confectionery and biscuit fac- 
tories, their chief employment is in packing or wrapping, usually on 
piece-work in the latter industry; in hat-making they are engaged chiefly 
as machinists or trimmers in straw-hat making; in boot and shoe fac- 
tories as fitters, machinists, and tiers-off; in printing and bookbinding as 
folders and sewers; and in cigarette factories as holder-makers or 
machinists, or, on piece-work, as packers. 
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Cuitp LaBour. 


Child labour is not employed in the factories of the State to any great 
extent, although it is gradually increasing. The law regulating primary 
education provides that children must attend school until they reach their 
fourteenth year, with the exception of those who, prior to reaching that 
age, have obtained exemption certificates. Under the provisions of the 
Factories and Shops Act of 1896, young people of both sexes under this 
age must receive a certificate of fitness before being allowed to accept 
employment in factories. There were 328 permits issued in 1904, of 
which 226 were granted to boys and 102 to girls. 


At the Census of 1901, it was ascertained that there were 2,127 males 
and 696 females, under the age of 15, employed in manufactories. Ac- 
cording to the returns furnished to the Statistician in 1904, there were 
only 748 males and 452 females, under 15, engaged in factories. It 
is evident, therefore, that there must be great reluctance on the part 
of apprentices and improvers to state their correct ages. Useful infor- 
mation in this connection is collected under the provisions of the Factories 
and Shops Act, which will tend to show the trend of the movement 
regarding the employment of child labour. Taking the factories in the 
metropolitan district, the following are the figures for the last eight 
years :— 


Factories under Factories and Shops Act. 
tiie: Employees under 16. Total Hands. perhoreemerneeee 
Males. Females. Males, Females. Males. Females, 
per cent, | per cent, 
1897 1,143 586 22,586 7,009 5°06 8°36 
1898 1,062 525 23,786 7,831 4°46 6-70 
1899 1,224 613 | 25,631 8,604 4:78 7:12 
1900 1,342 788 29,086 10,018 461 7°87 
1901 1,545 965 31,247 11,026 4:94 8-75 
1902 1,603 1,277 31,433 12,397 5'10 10°30 
1903 1,560 1,352 30,539 13,464 5-11 10°04 
1904 1,634 1,572 30,888 14,777 5-29 10°64 


From these figures it would appear that while the employment of boys. 
remains relatively about the same, the proportion of girls is steadily 
increasing, and over one-tenth of the females now employed are under 
16 years of age. 


METROPOLITAN AND CountRY MANUFACTORIES. 


~ The number of. manufactories in the State at the end of 1904 was 3,632, 
and the number of hands employed 68,036, or an average of nearly 19 
per establishment. There were 115 establishments which each employed 
over 100 persons, the average number therein being 212. In the following 
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table will be found a division of the manufactories in the metropolitan 
and country districts, according to the number of hands employed :— 


Merepotiay Country Districts. New South Wales. 
Establishments employing: 
Ratash-} stands, [ESAS | grands, [PARLE] ands, 
\ 
Under 4 hands ...........ceseeeee eee 142 329 503 1,227 645 1,556 | 
4 hands 147 588 266 1,064 413 1,652 
5 to 10 hands 496 3,515 759 5,273 1,255 8,788 
11 to 20 hands 0.00.0... eee 373 5,518 290 4,219 663 9,737 
21 to 50 hands ....... eee 298 9,349 109 3,350 407 12,699 
51 to 100 hands.............ceceeeeeeee 109 7,595 25 1,631 134 9,226 
101 and upwards .............::0000 85 | 18,515 30 | 5,863 115 24,378 
DOtal, va-Gocevceveacsvavaccig 1,650 | 45,409 1,982 | 22,627 3,632 68,036-- 


The chief seat of the manufacturing industry is, of course, to be found 
where population is densest, and it is, therefore, not surprising to find» 
that the factories of the metropolitan district, although not so numerous, 
are much more important than those of the country, and provide employ- 
ment for more than twice the number of hands. The average number of 
hands per establishment in the metropolitan district was between 27 and 
28, and in the country between 11 and 12. 


The disparity between the metropolitan and country districts was not 
always so marked—in 1896 the hands numbered 29,085 and 20,755 
respectively—and the inevitable conclusion is that the chief development 
of the manufacturing industry within recent years has taken place in 
the metropolitan district. 


The facilities for the establishment of large industries in and around 
Sydney are considerable—a commanding position as regards communica- - 
tion with the outside world, propinquity to the coal-fields, easy communi- 
cation with the chief seats of raw production in the State, density of the 
population, and abundant water supply—these have tended to centre 
in the metropolitan district all the chief industries. In the extra- 
metropolitan districts the principal works are saw-mills, smelting works, 
sugar-mills, and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic character 
intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment of perishable 
goods. 


‘The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro- 
politan district as compared with the remainder of the State for the last 
nine years :— 


Hands employed. Hands employed. 

ee Metropolitan | _ Other Ear “Metropolitan | _ Other 

District. Distriets. District. Districts, 
1896 29,085 20,755 — 1901 . i 42,415 23,815 
1897 29,984 21,455 | 1902: - 43,577 22,692. 
1898 31,934 20,584 1903 ; 43,752 21,881 
1899 34,216 21,430 1904 43,409 22,627 
1900 : 38,668 22,111 . 
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There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, and possessing 
illimitable resources of coal, together with vast deposits of iron and other 
mineral ores, it is evident that the State must eventually become a potent 
factor in supplying the wants of Australia, if not of the world. The 
one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger develop- 
ment of manufactures, is the difficulty of drawing from a population 
so small and so widely scattered a fair profit on the capital required to 
carry them on. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES. 


The majority of the manufacturing industries may be classified as 
domestic industries—that is to say, industries called into existence by the 
natural resources of the State, or connected with the treatment of perish- 
able products for immediate use; but there are also a considerable 
number of industries the products from which come into competition with 
imported goods. The number of hands engaged in these classes were—in 
domestic industries dependent on natural resources, 34,103; industries 
connected with the treatment of perishable products, 3,737; and in other 
industries, 30,196. 


In accordance with a decision arrived at by the Statisticians of the 
various States, the industries are divided into nineteen classes, and the 
number of hands employed in each class during 1896 and each of the 
four years ended with 1904, was as follows :— 


No. of Hands Em ployed. 
Class of Industry. 


1896. 1901. 1902. 1903, 1904, 


I. Treating Raw Materials, Product of] 3,748 | 2,981 | 3,187 | 2,787 | 2,696 
Pastoral Pursuits, &c. 

II. Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, &c. 410 698 533 625 595 
III. Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &e 2,441 | 3,007 | 3,293 | 3,073 | 3,191 


IV. Working in Wo0d oo... cceeeeeeeeeeee ees 3,934 | 5,108 | 5,175 | 5,167 | 4,923 
V. Metal Works, Machinery, &c............. 8,705 |13,926 | 13,724 | 12,851 | 13,339 
VI. Connected with Food and Drink, &c....| 10,179 |11,372 |11,244 | 10,469 |10,888 
VII. Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &e. ...... 9,750 |14,497 |14,357 |15,486 |16,611 


VIII. Books, Paper, Printing, and Bngrering 4,940 | 5,573 | 5,936 | 6,135 | 6,360 
IX. Musical Instruments 18 226 202 219 240 
X. Arnis and Explosives es ll 12 19 19 
XI. Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery and) 1,592 | 2,541 | 2,135 | 2,102 | 2,276 
Harness, &c 


XII. Ship and Boat Building, &c................ 1,132 | 1,541 | 1,474 | 1,501 | 1,358 
XIII. Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery...| 1,183 | 2,140 | 2,019 | 1,923 | 1,915 
XIV. Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ...,) 331 450 636 693 792 
XV. Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 35 69 65 64 69 
ments. 
XVI. Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated] 102 165 243 257 368 
are. 2 
XVII. Heat, Light, and Power .............006 859 | 1,417 | 1,545 | 1,672 | 1,682 


XVIII. Leatherware, n.x.1. 
XIX. Minor Wares, N.£.1, 


Total oo... eee ohiseaees Aieseecunens 49,840 | 66,230 |66,269 165,633 | 68,036 
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It will be seen that, coincident with the decrease in live stock, there has 
been a decline in the manufacturing industries which deal with pastoral 
products. Establishments working in connection with stone, clay, glass, 
&c., show an increased employment, due largely to the expansion of the 
brickyards, and the whole of the increase in wood-workers is due to the 
increased business of saw-mills and joinery works, indicating greater 
activity in the building trades. Metal works show a great advance since 
1896, and almost every branch of the industry discloses an improvement, 
the most noticeable being smelting, railway workshops and carriage build- 
ing, ironworking, and engineering. The increase in the clothing industry 
is gratifying, but, unfortunately, the manufacture of woollen materials 
shows no advance. In furniture- ‘making there has been a large. increase 
in the number of hands, but it is a matter for regret that the industry 
is, to a large extent, in the possession of the Chinese. The extension of 
electric power has led to a considerable increase of employment, and in 
the minor industries there is also evidence of greater activity. 


The following table has been prepared in order to show, in as concise a 
manner as possible, the principal details respecting each class of 
industry :— 


| Bs 3 ge P. 
na Average number ond £8 joss as 
33 2| of Hands employed. on a go Dog gas 
Class of Industry. g s 8 Red g % g $38 aoe 
5 Pow pads) Sag 
2A a Males. |Females.) Total. “ig g| “2 |4 3a Bay 
3 = 3 | Rs % 
months £ No. £ 
I. Treating Raw Materials,| 240 2,682 14 2,696 8°59 159,615) 2,277) 204,326 
&e. 
IL. Oils and Fats, &e. ......... 54 519 76 595 11°21 43,439 510 139,057 
TIL. Processes in Stone, Clay,| 231] 3,102 89 3,191 11°02 | 266,935) 3,692) 377,895 
Glass, &c. 
IV. Working in Wood......... 438 4,903 20 4,923 10°56 367,196] 6,193) 371,605 
V. Metal Works, Machinery| 338 | 13,299 40 13,339 11°65 | 1,346,146] 11,216 | 1,483,034 


&e. 
VI. Connected with Food| 649] 9,172 1,716 | 10,888 | 10°73 | 750,968} 13,191 | 2,410,902 
and Drink, &c. 
VII. Clothing and Textile! 656 5,787 10,824 16,611 11°64 786,408} 1,124] 238,999 


Fabrics, &c. ; 
VIII. Books Paper, Printing,| 336 5,209 1,151 6,360 11°86 523,184] 1,980] 626,435 
Ce 
IX. Musical Instruments ... 5 219 21 240] 11°93 20,076 61 4,555 
xX. Arms and Explosives ... 5 18 1 19) 11°37 1,150} 7 670 
XI. Vehicles, Saddlery, and) 255 2,245 31 2,276 11°78 144,023) 124 36,946 
Harness, &c. 
xii. ap and Boat Building,| 35 1,340 18 1,358 11°56 173,470} 2,184] 161,787 
C. 
XIII. Furniture, Bedding, and} 124 1,776 189 1,915 11:83 127,641 248 26,651 
Upholstery . 
XIV. Drugs, Chemicals, and) 46 565 227 792 11°75 45,163 366 97,820 
By-products. 
XV. Surgical and other Scien- 7 53 16 69 | 12°00 4,967 6 2,009 
tific Instruments. i 
xvi. Deg cherys Plated Ware,| 34 343, 25 368) 11°51 26,338) 85 9,165 
C. 
XVII. Heat, Light, and Power} 129 1,645 387 1,682 11°79 188,696] 19,038 | 1,329,041. 
XVIII. Leatherware not else-| 11 183 9 192 | 11-29 10,780 58 5,295 
where included. 
XIX. Minor Wares not else-| 39 397 125 522] 11°76 26,563) 97 10,711 


where included, 


Total ........6 soeeseene w.e.| 3,632 | 53,457 | 14,579 | 68,036 | 11°30 | 5,012,758] 62,407 | 7,536,903 


The hands employed in manufactories numbered 68,036, but only 
53,947 were actually engaged in the different processes of manufacture, 
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or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. The number of em- 
ployees and their occupation was as follows :— 


g 8 § | as 
. 3 a | 62. 
weaal ¢ 3 As ~. | asa 
zo28| 2 | g | pe | BE | eel 
Class of Industry. gee) 2 3 a | £2 | asa] 8 
an 
seae| B | € | SE | Se | abe & 
age Qo g BS & BES 
& alas 
Treating Raw Materials, Product} 312 69 | 154] 1,986) 175 | ... 2,696 


of Pastoral Pursuits, &c. 
Oils and Fat, Animal, Vegetable, &e. 71 49 20 399! 52 4 595 


Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. 304 82 118 | 2,173| 514 308 3,191 
Working in Wood ........- cece 557 | 245) 343 | 3,182) 646) ... 4,923 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c......... 613 356 848 | 11,298| 724 ae 13,339 
_ Connected with Food and Drink, &c.| 958 | 622] 581! 7,647 \1,078 2 | 10,888 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, &c... 916 | 200 30 | 14,918| 180] 367 16,611 
Books, Paper, Printing, and Engrav- 657 440 60 | 4,942| 261 ied 6,360 
ing. 
Musical Instruments................00068 4/° 12 2 217 5 ee 240 
Arms and Explosives .............00008 3\ ... iis 13 3]... 19 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery and; 308 59 7 | 1,848 53 1 2,276 
Harness, &c. 
Ship and Boat-building, &c. ..... 52 41 31 | 1,158 76)... 1,358 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 171 39 15 | 1,623 67 a 1,915 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products 69 35 30 567 91) ... 792 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 8 4 1 48 8: || cee 69 
ments, : 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated 43 12 1 291 21 ase 368 
Ware. 
Heat, Light, and Power .... 138 91 299 | 1,104 50 sai 1,682 
Leatherware, N.E.I. ....... an 18 6 1 163 4)... 192 
Minor Wares, N.E.L........000ececsseeees 56 18 2 420 26 aes 522 
Totals ...............s0.22., 5,258 | 2,880 | 2,043 | 53,947 | 4,034] 374 | 68,036 


The engineers shown above were not engaged in actual manufacturing 
‘ operations. 


Inpustrizs TREATING Raw MaTERIAus, THE PRopuct oF PASTORAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PuRSUITS. 


Tue operations of those industries which are engaged in treating raw 
materials, the product of pastoral pursuits, are dependent to a large 
extent upon the seasons, and owing to the decrease in the number of 
live stock depastured, the number of hands employed is much less than 
in former years. 


‘ is] ro bw be 
ae Average number © Be re} 2 ° $ 3 ag 
2a8 of Hands employers a ae Be bo cog eg 

Industries, BAG toc cw te ee Bes gs iB 3 2) a Be 
og Bon BESF Pag 
ala #) males. |Females.| Total. see) < £ 84 ar 

6 6 3 ms 3 
I.—Treating Raw Marerian, &c. months 
Boiling-down and Tallow Refining 15 157 7 164 11°16 12,492 182 30,969 
Tanneries Lagenbesteeteeagyadheesetasese 86 800 2 802 11°79 62,905 663 61,513 
Woolscouring and Felimongering; 80 1,882 3 1,385 7712 73,914 1,094 91,160 
Chaff-cutting, &e. 59 843 2 345 5°69 10,304 338 20,€84 
Total 240 | 2,682 14 2,696 8:59 | 159,615 | 2,977 | 204,226 


The figures do not include boiling-down and wool-washing works on 
stations, as they are only in operation for a few weeks in each year. The 
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number of hands employed varies considerably during the year, and in 
certain seasons many more persons are at work, especially at wool- 
scouring. 

Tallow refining is not the important industry it was a few years ago, 
when there was a large surplus of live stock to be disposed of each year, 
and the price of tallow was much higher. The decrease in the production 
may be seen from the details given in the chapter on “ Pastoral 
Industry.” 

No information is available regarding the number of skins tanned 
during last year, nor can the quantity of wool washed be stated with 
exactitude ; but the export of washed wool amounted to 38,277,200 lb. 


OILs anp Fats—ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, &C. 


A 


3 and ad ns > 
o4 Average number of oa Orn Ee larg 
. 5.42 Hands employed. Se = 2s & ond! 3 § 
Industries, a4 a Fs 34 Z g |Se's3) Bad 
$ Pow ep begs| ag 
5a 5! wales. |Females.| Total. “482 Es < 5A Poe 
6 - i: 3 
| | 
II.—Or1ns, Fats, &c. | 
mouths £ | No. £ 
SFii||  sSecc &7 99-7 8,339 126 24,302 
432 76 | 5u8 | 11°42 35,040 384 | 114,755 
DOtalise chuervewescanisuoenessese 54 519 76 | 595 | 11:21 43,439 510 | 139,057 


Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufacture 
of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, 
and in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported. Common soap of 
local make is both cheaper and better than the imported article, and 
practically commands the local market. 

With the extension of gas-lighting, which is now almost universal 
throughout the habitations in the metropolitan district, the consumption 
of candles gradually decreased, and there was a corresponding decrease 
in the production, which was almost wholly for local use. In recent 
years there has been an improvement, and in the last three years an 
export trade with the other States has sprung up, the quantity exported 
each year being 334,000 Ib., 498,000 lb., and 574,000 Ib. respectively. 
The following table gives particulars of the soap and candle making 
industry during the last ten years :— 


" een pagar Mri ) a 
0: returne manufacturers). orge-power 
Year. and Candle fiiee d Sy = of Plant 
Factories. proyeds j (full capacity). 
Soap. Candles. 
No. No. ewt. Ib. H.-p. 
1895 50 476 299,356 4,632,730 661 
1896 43 370 150,373 3,734,050 770 
1897 40 310 187,142 2,638, 175 726 
1898 35 276 139,983 2,312,778 663 
1899 41 287 142,526 2,675,006 614 
1900 ! 43 351 | 147,515 2,073,427 | 818 
1901 44 533 233,700 3,897,468 829 
1902 40 425 175,822 2,965,766 533 
1903 47 520 199,807 3,231,842 744 
1904 46 508 208,677 3,984,035 556 
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PRocESSES IN Stone, Cuay, Guass, &c. 


As the majority of these industries are closely associated with the 
building trade, the employment afforded reflects, to a great extent, the 
condition of that trade. The number of hands employed has not varied 
much since 1901, but shows a substantial increase since 1896. The details 
of each industry for 1904 were as follow :— 


ty 


me 3. ag 8 > 
om, Average number ed Oa ee ae PS 
344] of Hands employed. oe q| 28 Ee aa 
Industries. 2g RBG 3 8393) Bap 
Zar ape) ES \ske° E23 
iz, | Males. /Females.) Total. BI a 4¢ gs 54 
| 
III.—Srone, Cuay, Guass, &c. Months| £ No. 4 
Bricks and Tiles ............ccc:csccee 165 1,830 63 1,893 10°75 156,415 | "1,878 | 208,546 
Glass (including bottles) ............ 10 812 1 313 10°74 21,836 21 8,410 
Glass (Ornamental)...............:0 9 123 2 125 | 11°40 9,686 21 2,822 
Lime, Plaster, Cement, and 
Asphalt oo... ceceeeeeeseeeeeee 23 459 1% 4} 460 11°70 49,378 1,539 | 121,734 
Marble, Slate, &c. ae 10 155 1 156 11°92 13,095 86 11,870 
Modelling, &. oo... eects 1 9 bi 9 12°00 805 ws 200 
Pottery and Earthenware............ 18 214 21 235 | 11:38 15,720 147 | 24,318 
Total sicidsestsassaiyeccadsseredics 231 | 3,102 89 3,191 | 11°02 | 266,935 | 3,692 | 377,895 


In 1891, there were 2,018 hands employed in brickworks, and the 
output of bricks was 184,682,000. There was then a decline in building 
operations, and during the two years after the crisis of 1893 the output 
fell below 100,000,000. Since then, however, there has been an improve- 
ment, as will be seen from the following figures, which give the details of 
the industry during the last ten years :— 


Year. Brickworks. Hands Gao setarnen by ecg rag 

Employed. makers). (full capacity). 
No. No. No. H.-p. 
1895 163 1,211 99,587.000 980 
1896 150 1,295 102,459,000 1,242 
1897 149 1,166 113,267,000 1,326 
1898 131 1,252 113,126,000 1,281 
1899 148 1,448 120,375,000 1,552 
1900 157 1,535 128, 430,000 1,639 
1901 182 1,823 159,254,000 1,543 
1902 182 1,973 180,727,000 1,986 
1903 163 1,921 202,681,000 2,243 
1904 - 165 1,893 154,480,000 2,701 


The manufacture of tiles, pottery, and earthenware is usually carried 
on in conjunction with brick-making, although there are establishments 
devoted solely to this branch of the industry. The value of the tiles, 
pottery, and earthenware manufactured in 1904 was £75,124, of which 
£45,529 was produced from works principally engaged in brickmaking. 
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WorRKING in Woop. 


These industries are largely connected with the supply or preparation 
of building materials, and, like those in the class immediately preceding, 
afford a reliable index to the state of the building trade. 


ry 


od . & 

Sd Average number o4 Ss ES [abs 

5 ao of Hands employed. t's S 3 & 0.6 2 e < 

Industries. ade ges Be |8o93| 25s 

ges Fon ae |EEgS 394 

17 | Males. |Females.| Total. |~ 88) 4 = “om | Pon 

By W's 
IV.—Workine 1n Woop. Months £ No. £ 

Boxesand Cases .......cccccssceseee 18 248 1 249 | 11°37 18,858 236 8,393 
Cooperage 13 190 wedess 190 11:90 16,091 134 20,975 
Joinery... wef 59 687 4 | 691} 11°75 | 61,918 543 | 50,710 
Saw-mills............ seve] BBA 3,641 14 3,655 9°92 263,422 5,193 | 285,935 
Wood Turning, & 24 137 1 138 10°96 6,907 87 5,592 
Motil.) eecdcttaet, we | 438 | 4,903| 20 | 4,923| 10°56 | 367,196] 6,193 | 371,605 


Of the 4,923 hands employed in these industries, 1,875 were engaged 
in the metropolitan district and 3,048 in the country, the employment in 
the latter district being almost wholly in connection with saw-mills, which 
provided work for 2,827 hands. The total number of hands engaged in 
saw-mills numbered 3,655, which shows an increase compared with the 
figures for recent years, but is far below the total in 1892. The details 
of the industry during the last ten years were as follow :— 


Plant and Machinery. Plant and Machinery. 
Year, |.52¥ Hands _ Year Saw Hands 
Mills.) Employed. Power (full Value. Mills.| Employed. Power (full! Value. 
! capacity). i capacity). 
i | 
No. No. H.-p. £ No. No. H.-p. | £ 


1895 | 315 | 3,402 5,709 | 275,479 || 1900 | 269 | 3,294 5,499 | 242,900 
1896 | 326 | 3,187 5,385 | 265,020 || 1901 | 345 | 4,088 6,547 | 273,883 
1897 | 303 | 3,062 5,377 | 226,075 || 1902 | 331 | 3,930 6,536 | 273,402 
1898 | 259 | 3,061 5,176 | 212,555 || 1903 | 383 | 3,936 6,857 | 289,258 
1899 | 259] 3,004 5,180 | 213,477 || 1904 | 324 | 3,655 6,379 | 285,935 


The timber cut in forest saw-mills during 1904 measured 117,029,000 
superficial feet. 

The growth of the employment in box factories is a testimony to the 
increased manufacture and export of butter, which is carried in boxes 
specially prepared. As showing the increased employment, it may be 
mentioned that in 1896 there were only 95 hands employed in these 
establishments, as compared with 249 in 1904. 


MetraLt Works, Macuinery, &c. 


The industries comprised in this class are the most important to the 
industrial workers in the State, for, although the clothing trade employs 
more hands, in the amount of wages paid it is greatly below the metal- 
working industry, owing to the large percentage of females employed. 
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The following table shows the employment afforded, and other par- 
ticulars, for each branch of the industry during 1904 :— 


3 wad =| SP Pas 
Sd. Average number Ed omg jo ES 388 
5.42) of Hands employed. og ge je 28 Z| ofS 
Industries. ang Sea) 2s [be'38 Bae 
SRA Bes] BY ges] S85 
Males. iF les.) Total. | 2" & a i oF 
Ze ale emales. otal z 2 45 BS Sa 
V.--MretTaL Works, MACHINERY, Months £ No. £ 
&e. _ 
Agricultural Implements ......... ll M4] w.. 114 9°90 6,206 3 4,670 
Brass and Copper ‘ 13 2384) wee 234 12°00 14,552 61 8,847 
Cutlery ......... 19 19 | 12°00 1,104 i 140. 
Engineering 8,011 3,020 11°90 273,394 1,530 285 626 
Galvanised Iro: 485 11°88 35,958 62 19,354 
Ironworks and F 1,242 1,243 10°98 91,532 | 1,964 108,267 
Lead Mills............ 21 21 12°00 2,450 | 100 11,000 
Railway Carriages Bee) sek 247) 11°63 21,107 45 17,400 
Railway and Tramway 3,654 14 3,668 | 12°00 | 446,687 771 | 244,246 
Smelting 3,251 2| 33953 | 11-27] 379,659 | 6,409 | 720,974 
Stoves and Ovens 175: |)  “eossse 175 | 12°00 12,940 38 5,618 
Tinsmithing ...... 3807 7 314 11°74 16,700 | & 19,414 
Wireworking ....... B21 || seas 321 | 12°00 23,828 100 24,493 
Other Metal Works ... ll 218 2 220 11-21 20,529 | 42 11,720 
338 | 13,299 40 | 13,339 | 11-65 | 1,846,146 | 11,216 | 1,483,034 
j 


In 1896, there were only 8,705 hands engaged in works of this class, 
so that there has been an increase of over 4,600, or 53 per cent., since 
that year. The chief increase is in works connected with the manufacture 
and repair of railway engines and carriages, which show 1,442 more 
hands, and this is only to be expected, in view of the large increase in 
rolling-stock, consequent upon the development of the railways and the 
extension of the metropolitan tramway system. Engineering works show 
an increase of 1,054 hands since 1896, and ironworks 201. It has long 
been a matter for regret that, although the State possessed large and 
valuable deposits of iron ore at Carcoar and Cadia, there is no establish- 
ment engaged in the manufacture of iron from its ore. Works were 
erected at Eskbank with this end in view, but the actual manufacture of 
iron was abandoned, and the work done consists of re-rolling old rails and 
utilising scraps for the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and ordinary 
castings, &c. 

The question of establishing the industry has attracted considerable 
attention in both the Federal and State Parliaments. So important was 
the matter deemed by the Federal authorities, that a Bill was introduced, 
which provided that a bonus should be paid for the manufacture of iron ; 
but this was amended to admit of payment of the bonus only to works 
established by the Government of any State of the Commonwealth. A 
Royal Commission was then appointed to inquire into the whole matter, 
and after exhaustive inquiries the members unanimously agreed that all 
the materials necessary for the manufacture of iron from its ores were to 
be found in Australia; but they were evenly divided in opinion on the 
question of paying bonuses to private individuals, and it was only on 
the casting vote of the Chairman that the report was in favour thereof. 

In the Federal Tariff provision is made for imposing ad valorem duties 
on iron and its manufactures, so soon as it is certified by the Minister 
for Customs, and confirmed by both Houses of Parliament, that the 
manufacture of ‘the articles has been sufficiently established in the 
Commonwealth. 

In order to assist in establishing the industry in New South Wales, the 
State Government, during the year 1905, called for tenders for the manu- 
facture, supply, and delivery of the whole of the pig-iron and rolled iron 
and steel required by them for a period of seven years. The principal 
conditions of contract were that the contractor shall establish, within the 
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State of New South Wales, a blast furnace or furnaces, and erect all 
machinery and plant necessary for the conversion of iron ore into pig- 
iron, and rolled steel and iron, and capable of supplying all the materials 
included in the contract. A satisfactory tender was received, and the 
works will be established without delay. 

In smelting works, there are now 1,177 more hands employed than 
there were in 1896. The majority of the work done is in connection with 
the treatment of silver and lead ores; but there are other establishments 
dealing with silver, lead, gold, and copper ores, which are brought from 
all parts of the Commonwealth, and also from New Caledonia. Quartz 
batteries are excluded from these figures, but establishments using a 
cyanide plant are included. Within recent years, zinc-extracting plants 
on an extensive scale have been established in the State,. and both at 
Broken Hill and elsewhere great attention is being directed to this matter. 
Further details in connection therewith are given in the chapter dealing 
with “ Mines and Minerals.’’ 


INDUSTRIES CONNECTED witH Foop anp Drink. 


From the figures given in an earlier part of this chapter, it would 
appear that industries connected with food and drink have increased but 
little in importance since 1896, for the hands then employed number only 
709 less than in 1904. Investigation shows, however, that there have 
been large individual increases in several industries, but these have been 
counterbalanced by a decline in sugar-milling, and meat preserving and 
freezing. In 1904, there were 10,888 hands usually employed in this 
class, but the number fluctuates considerably during the year, as employ- 
ment in establishments manufacturing aerated waters, butter, cheese, 
flour, sugar, and jam varies with the seasons. The following table shows 
the average number of hands employed in each industry during 1904 :— 


2 ; kPa 

ce Average number of Bd Sg oes abs 

. 542 Hands employed. O28 Ba og on 

Industries. ie 8 Gee 53 5 Be 3 gas 

8 See a te Begs eod 

aa z Males. |Females| Total. | 2 * 2, ss <oF Pisa, 

& = as 
Cass VI.—Foop AnD Drink, &c, | Months. £ No. £ 

Bacon-curing .........0-. eee 16 137 2 189 11-70 12,379 118 15,255 
Butter Factoriesand Creameries) 127 852 4 856 11°46 73,75) 1,503 187,746 
Cheese Factories.............. 18 56 1 57 11°56 3,708 25 5,320 
Condensed Milk ........ 3 65 4 69 1124 3,195 37 12,123 
Meat-preserving ........ 9 873 36 709 8:30 34,176 284 31,356 
Biscuits ................ 5 530 440 970 11°86 39,897 141 40,898 
Confectionery .......... 21 556 283 839 11°59 39,949 148 | 38,868 
Cornfiour, Oatmeal, &c. «| 17 228 98 326 11°79 26,788 365 | 41,645 
Flour-mills ............+- «| 81 874 1 875 10°58 80,718 8,374 293,328 
Jam and Fruit Canning 9 399 228 627 O44 23,798 47 11,652 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar .. 3 25 48 73 12°00 1,761 3 800 
Sugar Mills ..............000- 643 uta 643 4°96 43,913 2,794 509,127 
Sugar Refinery .. 390 neue 390 12°00 41,369 969 371,128 
Aerated Waters, C “ 1,276 39 1,315 11°73 74,530 448 | 105,625 
Breweries ............. . 2 965 3 968 11°93 | 108,803 605 236,913 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, &c. 282 175 457 11-98 24,340 289 30,213 
Distilling ................0005 16 aisats 16 12°00 1,894 7 81,741 
Ice and Refrigerating . «| 41 539 2 541 850 46,636 1,725 320,534 
Malting ................ en) 4] oe 41 8°05 8,495 42 21,322 
Tobacco, Cigars, &e........... vi 625 352 977 12°00 | 65,887 267 105,308 
Total fs...cveases 649 | 9,172 | 1,716 |20,888 10°73 | 750,968 | 13,191 | 2,410,902 


In the preparation of food and drink, machinery enters largely into 
use, as will be seen from the figures given above. There are many 
important industries in this class, but for only a few of them is informa- 
tion available regarding the materials treated and the output of manu- 
factured articles. Taking these in their order, it will be seen-that the 
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first four industries enumerated deal wholly with dairy products. The . 
production from these industries is not included in the value of production 
from manufactories, as it belongs essentially to the dairying industry, 
and has been included therein. Creameries are not counted as separate 
establishments when worked in conjunction with butter factories; but the 
hands employed are included in the figures given. There has been an 
enormous increase in the quantity of butter made in recent years, 
especially in the factory-made article. Details regarding the output are 
given in the chapter dealing with the Dairying Industry. In the following 
table will be found particulars of the machinery in use and the number of 
hands employed during each of the last ten years. The numbers of 
factories and hands do not coincide with those shown in the preceding 
table, as they include factories on farms, the hands in which (254 males 
and 15 females in 1904) are not exclusively engaged in manufacturing 
dairy products alone, but in general farm labour, and are consequently 
included elsewhere : — 


. 1 pe 
Factories, Se Machinery in use. employed. 
ed 
= 3-5 =|] — 
; g | Gic} $ 
u a . os mo - Rn 
Bl sle |aliele |e {88 ga s a| 8 
an a ge /Scole [6 .J/58| a 29 3 S| a 
Pye VB 6 |8al4s)4d|("s, 8 | ee | ¢/] & a} . |es| & a 
> |8h] o (S812 e/25) cA] 6 aa g ™ 155/ 2 | 88! 2 2 
SFE] 2 /8S/eF/83yliso|h fe | & @ lse| |e] 8 g |'3 
S136) 3 [em [Se lsg ise Be Se #188) 5 |Re| 3 & 5 
> /k = )e 3H |s os 83 = So jag| «4 Os) s CG 3 
a|5 |5 |@ jac |a ja | So | a) w 2/5 | 2/0] 8 |e 
| ! 
No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No. | No. | No. £ No. No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No. 
1895 | 214 | 99] 19] 10 8] 31 7 | 388 || 211,462 | 394 | 2,070) 187 | 264 | 364 | 128 949 | 83 
1896 | 191 | 202} 16] 12] 15| 17 4 ) 457 || 212,216] 456 | 2,929 241 | 339 | 587 | 152 || 1,246 {151 
1897 | 181 | 294 18 8 9 2 2 | 514 |) 224,526 | 533 | 3,415 | 187 | 263 | 667 | 191 || 1,329 |124 
1898 | 187 | 356 | 23/ lo 7 3 | 586 || 248,844 | 608 | 3,332 | 192 | 272 | 724 | 202 || 1,432 | 97 
1899 | 168 | 357 16 | 12 7 1 1 | 562 || 255,702 | 603 | 3,497 | 182 | 267 | 684 {175 || 1,433 | 55 
1900 | 164 | 346] 19] 13 7 4 3 | 556 || 255,320 | 605 | 3,456 | 198 | 272 | 667 | 177 || 1,378 | 47 
1901 | 158 | 479 | 21 14 | 12 5 1 | 690 |) 260,543 | 734 | 3,753 | 163 ) 269 | 772 | 116 || 1,586 | 71 
1902 | 163 | 306 | 31 18 6; 3 1 | 528 || 268,764 | 576 | 3,207 | 153 | 274 | 571 | 147 || 1,304 | 56 
1903 | 153 | 284] 31 16 4 3 3 | 494 || 246,850 | 552 | 3,004 | 163 | 262 | 486 | 146 || 1,873 | 33 
1904 | 145 | 271] 28] 14; 4 2 1 | 465 || 251,822 | 525 |) 3,066 | 178 | 257 | 431 | 96 || 1,864] 26 


Prior to the year 1896, the figures relating to butter-workers, churns, 
and cream separators refer to farm factories only. 


In view of the smaller number of live stock, it is only natural that the 
operations of meatpreserving and ice and refrigerating works should 
have declined, and in the former there were only 709 hands employed in 
1904, as against 971 in 1896, while in the latter there were 541 and 1,047 
in each year, respectively. The carcases of 10,696 cattle and 58,902 sheep 
were treated in meat-preserving works, and of 4,133 cattle and 570,934 
sheep in freezing establishments. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State; and the fact that New South 
Wales now produces more than sufficient wheat for its own requirements 
does not, therefore, make an increase in the number of flour-mills pro- 
bable, as those in existence are not kept working to their full capacity. 


In consequence of the failure of the wheat crop for the season ended 
31st March, 1903, the operations of the mills were much restricted; but 
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with the return of good seasons the industry resumed its normal position. 
The following table shows various details regarding flour-mills for a 
period of ten years :— 


| Plant and Machinery. 
Year. ae peer 4.| 0 Prt boee pon, | Flour made. soca Gull 
. capacity). Value. 
No. No. Bushels. Tons. H.-p. £ 

1895 87 678 6,406,890 131,390 3,611 229,496 
1896 81 721 6,711,828 137,350 3,448 241,535 
1897 81 740 6,592,118 134,613 3,888 255,490 
1898 80 157 7,979,461 | 170,473 3,955 260,917 
1899 80 815 7,458,366 156,409 4,065 269,753 
1900 86 841 8,345,063 170,423 4,368 275,910 
1901 89 889 9,369,534 191,504 4,42] 254,335 
1902 81 812 8,853,048 185,147 4,495 267,372 
1903 79 751 6,030,409 121,074 4,947 262,297 
1904 81 75 10,418,979 210, 137 4,851 293,328 


Particulars regarding the output of aerated-water factories are not 
available; but the hands employed show an increase of 337 since 1896. 
At certain seasons of the year a larger number of hands is employed, the 
greatest number at work in 1904 being 1,504. The number of breweries 
is becoming less each year, although the persons engaged show an increase 
of 177 since 1896. The production during each of the last few years has 
declined, and there is other evidence to show that the average consumption 
of all alcoholic liquors is steadily decreasing. The materials used in 
breweries for manufacturing purposes and the actual output were :— 


Malt. Hops. Sugar. Other Material. Ale, Beer, &c. 

bushels, -Tb. tons. centals. ating 

1903 466,673 601,339 3,495 10,081. 14,211,888 
1904 441,844 557,400 3,252 10,133 13,651,208 


The output shown above is the actual quantity manufactured, and 
differs from the figures in the following table, which gives the quantity 
on which excise was paid : — 


3 Ale, Beer, &c.,' Horse- 3 Ale, Beer, &c., eee 
Year ® Hands |manufactured,' power of Year 5 Hands _|manufactured, Plant 
‘ = |Employed.| which paid Plant (full : = |Employed.) which paid (full 

7 Excise. | capacity). & Excise. capacity) 

No. No. | Gallons. H.-p. No. No. Gallons, H.-p. 


1895 | 54 848 9,821,840 | 1,244 1900 | 52 _ 920 | 13,410,800 1,623 
1896 | 57 791 | 10,177,360 | 1,222 1901 | 51 1,016 | 13,253,600 1,477 
1897 | 59 871 | 10,806,400 | 1,183 1902 | 46 1,033 | 14,029,648 1,074 
1898 | 56 830 | 11,674,880 | 1,384 1903 | 45 969 | 13,201,098 982 
1899 | 57 885 | 12,218,560 | 1,279 1904 | 42 968 | 12,877,757 961 


here are two distilleries in the State, one of which is a wine distillery, 
the output being 37,250 proof gallons of brandy from 203,000 gallons of 
wine; the other establishment is worked in connection with sugar-refining, 
and used 140,973 cwt. of molasses in 1904 for 662,141 gallons of proof 
spirit. 
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The manufacture of sugar has long been an important industry, 
and so far back as 1878 the number of sugar-mills in the State was 
50, of which 24 used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and 
the number of workmen employed was 1,065. These had increased in the 
year 1886 to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the number of 
men employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses turned out had 
correspondingly increased; but since that time the fall in the value of 
sugar has caused the closing of all the smaller establishments. Almost 
everywhere the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar in large 
central establishments is increasing. In the West Indies and elsewhere 
small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for larger establish- 
ments, where business is strictly confined to the industrial process of sugar- 
making, the planters attending solely to the cultivation of the cane. 
Owing to the fact that many of the farmers on the North Coast have 
abandoned sugar-growing in favour of dairying, the area under cane is 
much smaller than it was ten years ago, and the production has correspond- 
ingly decreased. There are at present only 6 mills in the State, and 
employment is afforded to less than half the number of hands engaged 
ten years ago :— 


Horse-power ; 
Quantity manufactured (as 
j of Plant returned by manufacturers). 
Year, | Sugar Mills, | (f!] capacity). [eee an ) ee: 
' Steam. | Sugar. Molasses. 
I 
No. | EH.-p. ewt. Gallons. No. 
1895 24 3,430 444,261 1,427,458 1,415 
1896 23 3,479 571,140 | 2,520,580 1,475 
1897 19 3,620 Loe 066 1,421,406 1,297 
1898 20 3,331 2,198 1,647,785 1,168 
1899 13 3,212 307 048 1,064, 850 1,038 
1900 8 2,988 398,760 1,179,600 690 
1901 12 2,995 390, 375 1,300,909 695 
1902 8 3,407 430,884 1,073,640 633 
1903 6 3,146 435,718 | 1,367,020 586 
1904 6 3,146 400,150 | 1,296,590 643 


There is only one sugar refinery in the State which treats both local and 
imported sugars, so that its operations are extending each year. The 
hands employed show a great decrease since 1900, but owing to increased 
power and improvements in the plant the quantity of sugar melted is 
increasing. The following table shows particulars of the industry since 
1895. The sugar-cane melted in 1904 represented 1,276,820 cwt. of 
refined sugar :— 


|_sl a@ || 23 
Be) 2s Horse-power cf gE) 2S Horse-:power of 

Year, | 2| EE | Cane Sugar Plant | Year, | &2| ES | Cane Sugar dd 

| as 3 Ey Melted. (full capacity). | | as 5 Ey Melted. (full reat) 

pee al ! | ‘ aa | 

No.} No. ewt. H-p. | No.| No. owt. H-p. 
1895 1 | 342 801,000 440 : 1900 1 510 | 1,191,000 | 700 
1896 1 391 866,000 440 ; 1901 1 450 | 1,246,600 | 1,000 
1897 1 398 864,400 440 | 1902 1 531 | 1,179,200 958 
1898 1 454 948, 400 500 | 1903 1 415 | 1,284,380 973 
1899 1 450 | 1,032,400 550 1904 1 390 | 1,313,800 | 974 

| 


Tobacco of local manufacture is, to a large extent, superseding the 
imported article, while cigarettes made in this State now practically 
command the Australian market, and the manufacture of cigars is also 
increasing. 
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A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
in the State, the proportion of locally-grown tobacco being only one-third. 
As shown in the chapter on “ Agriculture,’’ the acreage and production 
of tobacco declined in: each year from 1897 to 1902. A‘slight incréase ‘is 
noticeable in later years, and efforts are being made to stimulate the 
industry, the manufacturers having arranged to take all the leaf grown, 
at certain fixed prices, according to quality. The following table shows 
details of the operations of tobacco factories for the last ten years. The 
large increase in the number of females is principally due to the extension 
of cigarette-making, and they are«chiefly employed in making holders 
and packing cigarettes :— 


Establish- Ha ‘obacco, Cigars, an Plant and 
ments, apnea: Tobacco Leaf used. Cigarettes Sd Machinery. 
Year, 4 = 
g§ | #3 lian ‘ as 
8 Z& | Males. | Females nome pee Tobacco. Cae Cigars.) 58 | Value.. 
2 | 88 Leaf. ee 
B | Od a ° 
No.| No. | No. No. lb, Ib. tb. lb. | Ib. | h.-p. £ 
1895 | 12 15 | 523.| 177 |1,334,924) 636,287/1,833,744/136,443] 1,024; 206 | 59,500: 
1896 | 11 21 526 188 |1,351,920| 691,769] 1,857,616|L69,520 16,553} 212 | 55,700 
1897 | 11 13 498 147 {1 009° 82) 876,231 1,902,284]189,007/14,761) 207 41,135 
1898 9 14 526 172 |1 9204) 919/1,110,753(2, 081,260} 232,732,21,678) 204 | 44,710 
1899 | 9| 18| 544) 197 |1,243°580)1,167,417|2, 123, 196|288,509,29,285| 204 | 44,574 
1900} 7 | 13] 557 | 292 | 875,236:1,558,970|2,045,932|364,803.50,168| 221 | 49,165 
1901 6 14 | 621 440 | 883,615/2,114,456|2,524 ,2311457,276,67,128, 302 | 69,124 
1902 | 5 13 | 678 440 | 966, 156|2,520,581|3,089,613|634, 175,66,330| 338 | 82,269 
1903 | 5| 18| 869] 426 1 009,745 2,714,578)3,329,938|790,697|45,297| 462 | 92,355 
1904) 4) 17] 648] 376 11,256 ,339)2, 709, 569|3,404,201/829,851 47,756} 464 | 106,793. 


Prior to 1962, the figures in column six, showing the tobacco leaf used,, 
represent New South Wales leaf only. 


CLoTHING AND TrextTILeE Fasrrcs. 


These industries afford the greatest employment, but in point of -pro- 
duction and wages paid they are below several of the other classes. Since: 
1896, the number of hands employed has increased by 6,861, of whom 
1,308 were males and 5,553 females. In the earlier year, males repre- 
sented.46 per cent. of the total employees, and in 1904 only 35 per cent. 
The number of hands engaged in each branch of the industry is shown 
in the following table :— 


a 
38 Average number of Average 
BE Hands enyployed. Average Amount Horne. : ate alue of 

Industries, ie worked | of Wages | power of |"acnmery 

Ba per hand. paid. ney Plant, &e. 
ae Males. |Females; Total. ‘Used: 

Cuass VII.—CLOTHING AND 

TEXTILE Fasrics, &. " 

: Months. £& No. £ 
Woollen and Tweed Mills .. 3 148 97 245 12-00 12,854 244 31,439 
Boots-and Shoes .......... 92 2,858 1,459 4,317 11°77 248,602 529 105,931 
Slop Clothing.............. 38 689 2,912 3,601 “11°65 162,708 51 23,658 
Clothing (Tailoring) ........ 210 1,348 1,599 2,947 11°83 192,064 3 9,964 
Dressmaking and Millinery 

(makers’ material) ...... 128 58 | 2,343 | 2,401 11°67 66,079 5 4,736 
Dressmaking and sagt H 
(customers’ material) . 114 1 932 933 11°21 14,617 | 1 2,681 
Dyeworks and Cleaning .... 6 30 24 54 12°00 3,813 5 870 
Furriers .............0005 q 8 16 17 33, 12°00 1,802 1 176 
Hateand Caps ............ 18 269 460 729 | 11°00 29,496 90 26,117 
Waterproof and Oilskin .... 6 43 158 201 1112 9,757 6 3,362 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs .... 26 71) «6738 809 11-10 24,883 24 7,335 
Rope and Cordage ........ 5 174 2 176 12:00 11,646 136 19,355 
Tents and Tarpauling peer 7 82 83 165 12-00 8,087 29 3,375 
Total..............4. 656 5,787 | 10,824 | 16,611. 11°64 786,403 1,124 238,999 
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It is a strange anomaly to find that in New South Wales, the greatest . 
wool-producing country in the world, only 245 hands find employment 
an the manufacture of woollen materials. _Woollen-mills were amongst 
‘the earliest works established in the State, but the industry has progressed 
but little since its first establishment, and the number of hands employed 
thas practically remained stationary for forty years. Details of the hands 
. employed, and the output for the last ten years, are given below :— 


eeetiae Hands Employed. Ped ia Horse-power 
a Mills . Tweed manu- |°f Plant (full 
: . Males. | Females. ; Total. factured. capacity). 
1, No. No. No. No. yds. H.-p. 
“1895 5 175 67 242 613,500 - 164 
1896 5 162 70 232 588,015 170 
1897 5 149 61 210 440,177 201 
1898 5 169 ; 72 241 487,374 250 
1899 4 144 78 222 * 428,158 : 215 
1900 4 163 58 291 460,187 ' 210 
1901 4 162 72 234 525,020 325 
1902 4 172 104 276 566,296 . 305 
1903 4 170 -} 110 280 | 458,302 330 
1904 3 148 97 245 481,289 305 


During 1904, 370,868 lb. of scoured wool were used, and, in addition 
to the cloth shown above, there were manufactured 1,700 yards of flannel, 
and 16,582 blankets, rugs, and shawls. The quantity of cloth manufac- 
tured showed no signs of increase ‘up to the end of 1904, and it is 
apparent that a disinclination has existed, on the part of purchasers, to 
buy clothing made from locally-made tweed, notwithstanding that the - 
mills are capable of producing cloth of the very highest quality. During 
1905, however, there was an improved demand for locally-made cloth, | 
and at the close of the year the whole of the factories were working at 
thigh pressure, and even then were unable to cope with the demand. 

The largest employment in this class is afforded by boot and shoe fac- 
-tories, and their progress has been satisfactory, as will be seen from the 
‘following table: — 


Output (as returned by 

Reseela Hands Employed. ie ane y 
Year. Shoe . 

Factories. : Boots and Supp and 

Males, Females. | Total Shoes made: Yeahs bas rita ' 
No. No. No. No. Pairs. ’ Pairs. 

1895 66 2,852 891 3,743 2,721,132: * 104,000 
1896 . 82 2,677 849. 3,526 2,567, 169 155,000 
1897 81 2,683 837 3,520 2,735,528 210,356 
1898 76 2,655 845 | 3,500 2,904,783 237,120. 
1899 79 2.602 908 3,510 3,207, 196 285,365 
1900 94 2,906 1,047 3,953 3,269,935 387,156 
1901 100 2,861 1,118 3,979 2,821,724 512,584 
1902 102 2,886 1,212 4,098 3,052,914 451,588 
1903 93 2,938 1,350 4,288 3,166,475 397,531 
1904 92 2,858 1,459 4,317 3,291,087 477,302 


A striking feature of the above table is the large increase in the 
employment of females. During the ten years, the number of males 
practically remained stationary, while the females increased by 568, or 
over 60 per cent., and now represent over one-third of the hands employed. 

Of all the industries, none has progressed so rapidly as that connected © 
with the manufacture of hats and caps. Until 1898, less than 100 hands | 
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were employed, but each year has seen an incréase, and in the five years 
from 1900 to 1904 there was an average annual increase of 110 hands :— 


7 Hat and Hands Employed. Power ig 
noe Fact ties. re Machiner. 5 Plant and 
Males. | Females.) Total. ¥: | Machinery. 
H.-p. (full 
No. No. No. No. | capacity). £ 

189 | 4 24 4) 65 8 1,107 
1896 5 23 50 73 8 1,120 
1897 4 33 59 92 6 2,400- 
1898 4 39 77 116 6- 5,550" 
1899 5 63 121 184 16 4,000' 
1900 10 97 183 280 15 5,300° 
1901 10 132 | 198 | 330 27 | (7,084 
1902 10 185 289 474 37 19,422 
1903 15 225 318 543 142 22,152 
1904 18 269 460 729 139 | 96,117 


A large number of females now find employment in making shirts, ties, 
and scaris. So far as this State is concerned, the industry is compara- 
tively a new one, for in 1896 only 67 persons were thus engaged, and in 
1900, before the Federal tariff came into operation, 280. 

There has been a large increase in the number of hands engaged in 
the clothing trade, both in “slops’’ and order work, and in the former 
trade more attention is being devoted to the manufacture of ready-made 
costumes for women. 


Booxrs, Parrer, Prinrine, &c. 
These industries give employment to 6,360 persons, who are mostly 
engaged in printing or bookbinding, for the number engaged in manu- 
facturing was only 729, and by far the greater portion of these were~ 


employed. in making paper bags or boxes. In the process of bookbinding: < 
and in the manufacture of paper boxes and bags, girls are largely ~ 
employed, and their employment is increasing, for, in 1896, females = 
represented 11 per cent. of the total hands, as against 18 per cent. in:« 


1904.’ The details of each industry for 1904 were as follows :— 


7 p 
4 3 — og | BE 
Pad Average number J 2 nm loge a B 
23 %| of Hands employed. a6 q | & Eee 6 3s 
Industries, ssa Rea SOR ae 83| sig4 
Be s lz can B°e |e 2g Fl a9 ee 
© *! wales. |Females., Total. | 488) < = bak P Sai 
ro) s fee] % ; 
a 
Crass VIII.—Books, PapPEer, | 
Printixe, &c. months -& ' No. “LZ” 
Electrotying and Stereotyping ... 7 90 12 102 12°00 6,789 : 39 14,132°°" 
Payper-making, Paper-boxes, Bags 15 343 386 729 | 1143 33,756 | 861 | 64,723: 
. Photo-engraving nee! 8 65 |e 65] 1200] 5,169) 2] 4,3TR 
Printing and Binding............. sees] 306 4,711 753 5,464 11:89 477,470 1,078 | 543,26u-” 
———+ — - Ls | =n 
Total se sci Savin cnscuseSescactoe 386 5,209 1,151 6,360 11°86 523,184 1,980 | 626,435 
| 
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Musicat INSTRUMENTS. 

There are five establishments engaged in the manufacture of musical 
instruments, and they employed 219 males and 21 females in 1904, who 
worked, on an average, 11°93 months, and received wages amounting to 
£20, 076. The machinery in use averaged 61 horse-power, and the value 
of the machinery and plant £4,555. The most important of the indus- 
tries is piano-making, and instruments of a high class are now being 
turned out, wholly made in the State. As showing the importance of 
this branch, it may be mentioned that in 1904, 507 pianos, valued at 
£30,973, were exported from New South Wales. 


ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 

The manufacture of small arms and ammunition is a matter of national 
importance, and has attracted the attention of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, but up to the present no works have been established. In New 
South Wales there are only three establishments engaged therein, giving 
employment to 10 hands. Besides these, there are two establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of explosives, and the whole employed 18 
males and 1 female, in 1904, for an average of 11°37 months, and paid 
£1,150 in wages. The machinery in use averaged 7 horse-power, and the 
value of machinery and plant was £670. 


VEHICLES, SADDLERY, Harness, &c. 

The greater portion of the work done in these establishments is con- 
nected with the repairing rather than the manufacture of vehicles, but 
there are many establishments where coaches and wagons are built 
throughout. With the extension of the railways and. tramways, and the 
introduction of other improvements in the method of locomotion,’ these 
industries cannot be expected to show much further development, and, in 
fact, there is a decreased employment of 265 hands since 1901. The 
following table shows the operations of each industry during 1904 :— —° 


] 


| B.) sd SR 5 
leva Average number ,oLd oR pes [webs 
‘S32 of Handsemployed. | YES gh 224d oa? 
Industries. gaa: Bead! 32 5Bo38| sae 
ee ags| af |ges5) S32 
(aR "| Males. |Females.| Total. |“A2| 22 [SSA Pam 
i i BO ms 
Cuass XI.—VEHIcLES, SADDLERY, Months & No £ 
HARNESs, &. ‘ 
*Coach and bilder Building hci’ 180 | 1,537 4 1,541 11°69 92,928 73 27,439 
-Gycles .......... ae 20 166 3 169 11°48 10,642 12. 3,138 
Perambulators .. 3 29 4 33 12°00 1,823 Pile 150 
, Saddlery, Harness, and Whips ...| 47 477 20 497 11°98 36,213 | ow... 4,304 
PBpokes, Ge... cccsccccsseseneeneee 5 Pt a 36 11°25 2,417 38 1,920 
Total oe scicecenecere | 255 | 2,245 3L 2,276 11°78 144,028 124 36,946 
if 


Snip anp Boat Bur~pine anp Reparrine, &c. 

The number of hands engaged in ship and boat building and repairing 
is decreasing of late years. So far as ship-building is concerned, there 
are signs of greater development than hitherto, for, in addition to wooden 
vessels, it has been shown that the manufacture of large iron vessels can 
be successfully carried out. At present, however, nearly all the ships 
built in the State are small wooden vessels for the river and island trades. 
In. regard to -boat-building, there. is always considerable employment 
afforded by the constant and increasing demand for yachts, motor- 
launches, and other pleasure craft, for which the harbour of Port Jackson 
is so eminently suited. In the docking of ships, there are considerably 
less hands employed than there were formerly, although additional accom- 
modation has been provided, and there are now three of the largest 
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graving docks in the world to be found at Sydney. The employment in 
this connection, however, is subject to great fluctuation, and at one period 
of the year there were 2,516 hands employed. The following table shows 
the details of each industry for 1904 :— 


2 Sl ge: lowes ite 
Wa. Average number oad om oee | % 
33 4| of Hands employed. eH ze] 23 |® ee als a3 
Industries. Bes 55S Z23 |8o°38 rey] 
aH bow co jPod) 
am "| Males. |Females.; Total. | 48 2 as << Cha og3 
ro 5 -B) 
n ; 
Cuass XII,—Smmp axp Boat Buizp-; ‘Months & No. | & 
ING AND REPAIRING. | 
Docks and Slips 6 595 | we 595 11°96 81.212 1,715 120,500 
Sailmaking... 6 83 36 49 12°C0 2,734 2 . 880 
Ship and Bo: 23 732 2 714 11°20 89,524 467; 40,907 
Repairing. ‘ | 
Total...c...-cesesccscseone|  &5 1,340 18 1,358 11°56 173,470 2,184 161,787 
i 


~ 


Furnirurt, Beppine, &e. 


Industries connected with the manufacture of furniture, bédding, &c., 
have increased greatly in importance since 1896, when only 1,183 hands 
were employed. The chief increase has been in furniture making, but it 
is a matter for regret that the industry is, to a large extent, in the hands 
of the Chinese. Of the 1,267 hands engaged in this industry during 1904, 
572, or more than 45 per cent. were Chinese. The particulars relating 
to each industry for the year 1904 are shown in the following table :— 


wd Average number oe ; ae) o 8 e oy B 3 
332| of Hands employed. ee BE |& 38 a| o9? 
Industries. gS 5 BES Bg 5 oS fae 
nD ron an DD g a 
am F wales. |Females.| ‘Total. “52 ae 468 Pgs 
3} 3 =Bec] 
Crass A ees BEDDING, Months £ No. £ 
0. \ 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery...) 22 272 114 386 11°97 | 27,834 82 |. 7,059 
Billiard Tables .. 3 39 aesaeis 39 12°00 4,805 15 | 1,100 
Chair-making ..... 3 MOA) cexccse 76 12:00 | 3,842 7 | 225 
Furniture and Cabinet making. 82 1,262 5 1,267 11°75 | 82,304 125 15,507 
Picture Frames .. 11 94 19 113 12°00 6,935 19 2,550 
Window Blinds 3 33 1 34 12°00 1,921) ...... 210 
11-83 | 127,641] 248 | 26,651 


DruGcs AND CHEMICALS AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


‘there are several large establishments for the manufacture of drugs 
and chemicals, and one-fourth of the hands are females who are principally 
engaged in packing or labelling the manufactured articles. The manu- 
facture of by-products includes many articles such as baking powder, 
blue, blacking, &c., for domestic use, and the local article is gradually 
superseding imported goods. The following are the leading details in 
regard to each industry for the year 1904:— 


: qb 

et wang 3 7 
Pe Average number eed oe oF g 3 Pos 
: 33 4| of Hands employed. as a| $& aad one 
Industries, ge A BBS 22 |5693) Bad 
2 ] > bw jF RSF) @ Qa 
a6 F sates. |Femal 433) BS jase] PSs 

4 es.) Total, a 3 

3 Ba) <E gs ale 

CLass XIV,—Drovas ann CHEMICALS./ | Months £ No. £ 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines..| 22 396 131 527 1175 | 30,775 203 79,745 
Fertilisers... eeaadessdeeeéialste 9 62 1 63 10°68 | 5,505 77 «~| 11,568 
Paints and Varnishes, &e. ............ 15 107 95 202 | 12°00 8,883 86 6,507 
Total 2.dsssceePisecciiaaet 46 565 227 | 792 | 11°75 | 45,163} 366 | 97,820 
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SURGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES. 


Most of the establishments herein are engaged in the manufacture of 
optical instruments, such as spectacles, &c. The total number of establish- 
ments was 7, in which 53 males and 16 females were engaged throughout 
the year, receiving £4,967 in wages. The average power of machinery 
in use was 6 horse-power, and the value of machinery and plant, £2,009. 


TIMEPIECES, JEWELLERY, AND PLATED WARE. 


While there are, as a matter of course, numerous small establishments 
where timepieces are repaired there are but few of any kind in which the 
articles are actually manufactured, and these are included with those 
engaged in manufacturing jewellery : — 


' o] : Kb ~ 
ac Average Number of;| C3 eof s a Pes 
332) of Hands employed. Eee BR [POE | oes 
Industries, a3 Sa | 2 [Se'98| Fag 
i Pw hy = bo |e 3 Ca 
babel A Males. |Females.| Total. | “2 & ae | 5a Pam 
rc} 3S = ms 
| 
Crass XVI.—TIMEPIECES, Months £ No £ 
JEWELLERY, AND PLATED WARE. 
Electro-plating wo...) 8 86 | 2 88] 11:85 | % 4,948 34 3,975 
Manufacturing Jewellery ......... 26 257 23 280 11°40 21,390 1] .5,190 
Oe — lie — I, 
Mota, sceisdacdarnicisvets ww) Ot 343 BB 368 | 11°51 26,338 35] 9,165 


Heat, Licht, anp Powsr. 


Establishmnents connected with the supply of heat, light, and power, 
show an increase each year, and the number of hands employed has been 
doubled within the last ten years :— 


5 so . wre 

Pc Average Number ood 33 © Bs 3 | Pes 

3232| of Hands Employed. 2h 6 ge [Poss oS e3 

Industries. B38 ‘ Bea| ge |§oe2| goa 

oe seu | ge Besa) 238 

mi 4 Males. |Females.| Total. 5 a 45 <4 iS a Pea 

Cuass XVII.—Heat, Lieut, AND Months & No. £ 
POWER. 
(070) <0 (0) 3 (nr 10 318 | wees 318 | 11°92 81,707 460 54,797 
‘Electric Apparatus 8 val 1 72 | 12°00 4,012 |... 1,960 
Electric Light and Power ......... 65 463 1 464 11°33 55,469 | 17,255 624,686 
Gas-works and Keroseue............ 42 750 silbass 750 | 11°97 91,890 821 617,476 
Lamps and Fittings, &..........0. 3 23 35 58 | 12-00 3,971 2 310 
Hydraulic Power ..... tesceneeees tases 1 20 seeeee 20 12°00 1,647 500 29,612 
Total .......ccccccessseeereree «| 129 1,645 37 1,682 | 11°79 | 188,696 | 19,038 | 1,329,042 
} 


The chief development herein has occurred in connection with the 
supply of electric power and light, principally owing to the establishment 
of the metropolitan tramway and electric lighting systems. 
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The value of the machinery used in furnishing electric power and light 
now exceeds the plant in gas-works by £22,700, and the engines have a 
capacity of 24,492 horse-power. The rapid progress of these establish- 
ments is shown by the following table: — 


ee amr Plant and Machinery. 
Your, |Blocieie sunny) Hands, |—_—__ 
: Value. 
| (full capacity). 
No. No, H.-p. £ 
1895 23 107 3,725 112,340 
1896 27 134 3,941 121,300 
1897 26 118 2,404 102, 694 
1898 33 141 3,113 99,110 
1899 33 147 2,779 129,027 
1900 33 191 3,961 110,051 
1901 53 340 12,447 282,842 
1902 . 58 413 21,175 469,985 
1903 7 434 21,994 528,587 
1904 65 464 24,492 624,686 


Considerable progress has been made in the installation of electric 
lighting plants; nevertheless, the quantity of gas used is still increasing, 
and this notwithstanding the successful efforts made to economise its 
consumption without impairing its lighting utility. Although still 
chiefly used for lighting purposes, however, the use of gas is being 
steadily extended in connection with gas-engines, and for cooking pur- 
poses. The following table shows the number of gas-works, hands 
employed, power and value of machinery, and the quantity of gas 
manufactured during each of the last ten years. The value of plant does 
not include mains. 


The rate charged to consumers varies in different country localities 
between 3s. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 15s. in Broken -Hill and 
Deniliquin, while the prices for street lighting range from £2 11s. per 
lamp’per annum in Lithgow to £9 in Wagga Wagga. ‘The price charged 
by the principal company to private consumers in Sydney and suburbs 
is at present 4s. per 1,000 feet, while the price for ordinary street lamps 
in the city is £4 per annum :— 


Plant and Machinery. 
Year Gas-works. Hands ee seseanee by 
. : 1 Employed. manufacturers). Power Valu 
(full capacity). a 
1,000 cubic 
No. No. feet. H.-p. £ 
1895 43 637 1,822,243 649 474,849 
1898 42 621 1,816,613 625 454,353 
1897 33 638 1,824,691 627 424, 259 
1898 41 598 1,788,218 1,111 445,386 
1899 38 587 1,883,002 1,076 426,145 
1900 41 620 2,007,054 1,101 463,206 
1901 38 650 2,138,631 1,065 480,533 
1902 42 648 2,304,814 1,011 536,338 
1903 39 716 2,487,807 1,001 542,775 
1904 40 692 2,598, 650 1,091 601,976 
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LEATHERW ARE. 


There are 183 males and 9 females employed in the manufacture of 
leatherware not elsewhere included, of whom .95 males and 6 females were 
engaged in making bags and portmanteaux. The employees in this class 
were working, on an average, for 11°29 months of the year, and received 
£10,780 as wages. The power of the machinery in average use was 
58 horse-power, and the value of the machinery and plant was £5,295. 


Minor Wares. 


Of the minor industries which cannot be classified under any of the 
preceding headings, the most important are broom and brush making, 
umbrella-making, and the manufacture of baskets, wicker-ware, and mats. 
The brooms are principally manufactured from millet grown in the State. 
An interesting feature of this industry is the employment which it affords 
to persons afflicted with blindness, and in 1904 there were 59 males and 
14 females in the Sydney Industrial Blind Institution, who were employed 
in the manufacture of brushes, baskets, mats, &c. The particulars of 
the different industries for the year 1904 were as follows: — 


Oo . i] ” 
Sa 7 Average number of & 3 es oF B oI P 
2 Hands employed. = 3 Woe gs) See 
Industries. aad Pee aes Z a 5 rast g g gas 
ama Ryd &o Pm aa, oS 
Ze | Males. |Females.| Total. £8 § a |< sa > = 
i < | = is ; 
“ . 4 
Cuass XIX.—Mixor Wares. | ‘Months! £ No- & 
Baskets and Wicker- Matt. i 
ing, &¢. 6 32 34 | 12°00 1,884 116 
Brooms and B: 18 207 29 236 | 11°47 11,264 22 2,815 
Rubber Goods 3 54 2 56 12-00 3,592 57 5,750 
TOYS. .¢.cesececeies 1 Dale aes 9| 12°00 409 4 
Umbrellas ...... 5 58 69 127 | 12°00 6,389 | o.... 485 
Other Industries. 6 37 23 60 | 12°00 38,075 4 1,340 
TOtal . secessieecseuescetinssstecee coves 39 397 | 125 522 11°76 26,563 97 10,71) 


AvERAGE Time WorkKep PER Hann. 


In the preceding tables the average time worked per hand has been 
shown for each class. Taking the classes as a whole, it will be found that 
each employee worked, on an average, for 11°30 months of the year. It 
is, of course, impossible to show the actual time worked. by employees ; 
but, taking the industries in the classes shown, it will be seen that the 
employees who found most constant work were engaged in the manufacture 
of musical instruments; but these persons comprise a small section 
only of the factory workers. Of the larger industries, the printing and 
paper trades were the busiest. 


-WaGEs. 


The wages paid to employees in factories amounted in 1904 to 
£5,012,758, equal to £96,400 per week; so.that their enforced idleness 
during part of the year caused a loss of about £310,000 to the workers. 

It is impossible from the bare statements of wages supplied in these 
returns to give an approximation of the average wages of the workers. 
Simply to state the average wages of the whole body or any particular 
industry from the information contained herein would be absolutely 
misleading, as-there are so many matters which have a direct bearing on 
the subject. The ages of the workers, the quantity of skilled and unskilled 
labour, the relative employment of males and females, the length of time 
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worked by each class of workers, are all matters of vital importance in 
ascertaining the fair average wage paid, and these details are not 
available. 

Under the provisions of the Factories and Shops Act, however, infor- 
mation is collected regarding the wages paid in factories which come 
within its Operations. The subject is too comprehensive to be thoroughly 
dealt with in this volume; but from the information available the following 
tables have been prepared, showing the average wages paid to males 
over 18 years, and to all females, engaged in those industries where over 
50 are employed, during the last four years. Should further information 
be desired, it will be found in the “ Statistical Register,’’? which is 
published each year :— 


Average Weekly Wages—Males over 18 years. 
Industry. 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 
Pastoral Products— fad epee pe peas 
Boiling down, &c..........c0..ceceee atest ved 2 610 201 20 0 22 0 
Tanneries ..........:ecseseeeeee ee ences «| 118 9 119 6 216 / 21 0 
Wool-scouring, Fellmongering ..........] 2 1 2 2 011 2 09 22 6 
Chaff-cutting ..........cccceeessesecceeeeeees 114 7 113 4 111 114 9 
Oil and Grease— ‘ 
Oil and Grease..........cccccccereaeeeveueeuee 2 3 8 119 8 2 5 2 4 
Soap and Candles....... BiG eaaene ahaa tecedaee 11911 118 119 1 118 9 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &c¢.—- 
Bricks and Tiles ..........c00.ceecesseeeeseee 271 2689 28 4 28 4 
Glass (including bottles) ..... 20 2 278 2 6 2 2 2 6 
Glass (ornamental)............. 25 2 265 1 2 41) 2°5 10 
Lime, Plaster and Cement.... 2 110 2 6 3 2 0 6 2 2°1 
Marble and Slate .............. 20 5 20 0 2 0 0 2 4 0 
Monumental Masonry......... 24 6 2 4 3 2 |All 273 
Pottery and Earthenware.......... 20 1 119 2 20 0 22 2 
Working in Wood— 
Boxes and Cases ..........:cccssecesee seseee 1 16 10 117 2 119 0 11711 
Cooperage 118 9 210 9 2 810 2 710 
Joinery ....... 21010 211 11 210 6 2 910 
Saw- Mills 118 7 119 3 2 0 6 119 7 
Wood Turning 9 14 29 6 24 1 2011 
Metal Works, Machinery, &.— 
Agricultural Implements.................. 215 38 118 6 1 14 10 1 12-11 
Brass and Copper ........... | 2 | 4 23 5 2 010 20 5 
Engineering ......: | 2 3.4 24 2 217 23 9 
Galvanized Tron...........cccccceecceseeesees 209 119 11 20 0 118 9 
Ironworks, Foundries, Boilermaking.... 2 3 7 2 6 4 23 4 2 6 6 
Railway Carriage Works...........0...08. 24 3 2 5-0 27 4 2 4 0 
Smelting and Ore-dressing .. | 29 47 21411 210 8 210 9 
Stoves and Ovens ...........c.ccce eeesee eee 118 11 2 6 6 22 2 23 4 
Tinsmithing ......cceeeceeeee eeeceeees oe 116 5 116 3 114 2 116 8 
Wireworking .........cccccccecseeeees seeees 2 1 5 2 111 21 8 22 9 
Other Metal Works ............:00c0006 ve 27 1 23 8 2 611 249 
Wheelwrights............cceceecceeceee cae eee 2 2 6 2 3 3 2 2 0 2 010 
Blacksmiths ..........cecccsesecceseeseeceues 116 4 22 6 2.3 3 2 311 
2 1 23 3 23 8 261 
1 411 201 116 1 114 4 
118 2 118 38 117 8 119 4 
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: Average Weekly Wages—Males over 18 years. 
Industry. ; 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 

Vegetable Foods— £ os. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. £s. d. 

BISCUIES. ste se5s ceo sakes es eicccncedeeessceecue) 15 0 118 3 117 1 318 4 

Confectionery ............... 1 15:10 119 11 207 22 3 

Cornfiour and Oatmeal... 207 117 2 118 0 117 11 

Flour Mills.................. 219 20 8 21.3 2 110 

JAM eh 0sdsesedes 110 6 110 1 1ll 9 112 4 

Sugar and Treacle Works.................. 269 242 23 8 23 2 
Drinks and Stimulants— 

Aerated Waters and Cordials............ 1 13 10 13 10 116 3 117 5 

BrewerieS...........cccecesceeccuceeseccesensees 118 9 119 6 213 249 

Condiments, Coffee, Baking Powder,| | 

Spices, Ce a ee eter 117 2 20 3 209 1 18 1E 

Ice and Refrigerating ............:ecere 213 2 2 010 21 6 214 
Narcotics— 

Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes......... 118 0 1 18 11 116 8 115 2 

\ 

Textiles, &c.— 

Woollen Mills..........ccccescssceceeceeseeens 1 811 113 0 1 10 10 116 11 
Dress— 

Boots and Shoes............sccsececesesveeees 4 117 9 119 1 2290 

Slop Clothing ..... 5 2 6 8 27 6 272 

Tailoring ........ .. 1 24 7 29 9 29 7 

Dressmaking and Millinery. 3 111 9 279 3.1 8 

Hats and Caps ........cccssecceeeeeees 5 25 7 28 8 2 610 
Fibrous Materials— 

Rope and Twine........ vadedeecdey sen Seeate 117 8 117 5 117 0 114 9 
Paper, Printing, &c.— 

Paper Mills, Boxes, &c. ...........5. wef LIB 4 118 11 119 5 118 4 

Photo. Engraving, &c... 2 5 8 28s: 9 29 5 29 & 

Printing, Bookbinding, ye enn 28 1 279 2 810 29 5 
Musical Instruments, &c.— 

Pianos, &¢. ......c0006 ceceeses silddwwseteceess 25 6 26 8 27 4 25 0 
Vehicles, &c.— 

Coaches and Waggons 2 011 119 5 118 8 119 3 

Cycles .....cccccceccnesssseoeee 22 3 200 2165 217 

Saddlery, Harness, &c. 118 7 117 5 207 217 
Shipbuilding, &c.— 

Docks an Slips shes dustustwabeasesedsusaanere 272 26 5 26 4 259 

Ship and Boat" Building ....... 29 2 213 5 29 4 210 4 
Furniture, Bedding, &,.— 

Bedding, &c. .......ceecsecsscssceeeeseenenes 21 6 22 23 4 23 4 

lron Bedsteads .............c.ccecseeeeveeeee] 113° 8 116 1 116 8 117 8 

Furniture and Cabinet- “malting aed 

5) errs | 2 0 6 2° 5 0 22 7 2 410 

Furniture (Chinese) . 111 9 111 6 {.111 4 114 3 

Picture Frames .........:scseccesseaeeeuceees 118° 7 { 23 6 117 10 2141 
Drugs and Chemicals— 

Chemical Works and Drugs 117 10 111 3 1139 21 8 

Fertilisers .........-....ccsseeesseceeeseeees wf 2 1211 116 8 114 7 119 2 
Jewellery, Platedware, &c.— 

Tewellery..........cccsccsessssceesssesscseneees 210 5 2 8 8 210 9 28 8 
Light, Heat, and Power— 

Electrical Apparatus............c..ccseceees 2011 137.3 117 4 114 3 

Electric Light and Power Works ...... 26.6 28 0 210 5 2 8 8 

GAB. Lessa caess leet Redeaciecle teas aeectvenseadaes 247 23 5 25 6 211 0 
Leatherware, n.e.i.— 

Fancy Leather .........ccsseesseeseee ceeees 113 3 115 2 1.12 0 | 114 7 
Minor Industries— _ 

Brooms, &c. ..... (Aedes SMek chee vea aaa: 117 7 117 0 118 8 119 1 
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Average Weekly Wages—All Females. 
Industry. : 
1901. 1902. 1963. 1904. 
Oils and Fats— £ £ £ é 
Soap and Candles ........ asisteceeseaianeeds 010 1 010 7 010 7 011 6 
Stone, Clay, and Glass, &e.— } 
Pottery and Harthenware ............:65|  seseeeeee 012 0 013 3 010 3 
Vegetable Foods— i 5 
Biscuits .......... iSeow yn shots seuaevaies vb tes 011 5 010 7 | 013 2 013 2 
Confectionery .............ccceeeeeseeseeeeeees 0 8 6 0 9 0 0 Q@ 3 08 7 
Cornflour and Oatmeal...............c0006 011 9 013 4 012 9 016 3 
o) RIM eet ats tenes Set Cc duse vant hae ees 011 2 011 5 012 3 011 4 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar ............ 09 0 0 8 8 0 811 091 
Condiments, Coffee, &e. ........c0. veces 09 6 010 1 oll 1 0 911 
Narcotics— 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes......... 017 3 015 4 016 6 015 11 
Textiles— 
Woollen Mills ...... ci ccceecssseeceascenees 015 3 013 8 012 11 0.14 11 
Dress— 
Slop Clothing. ...........ceeecceesereneeees 013 2 01311 014 6 014 2 
Tailoring .........cccccceee seca eee 018 4 0 18 10 1 1 8 12 4 
Dressmaking and Millinery.. 010 9 010 5 09 9 099 
Hats and Caps oo... .ceceecceeceseseeeeeees 0 13 10 0 13 11 013 4 012 1 
Oilskin and Waterproof Clothing ...... 0 12:11 012 2 01211 012 7 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs ......... 0.00... 011 1 61111 012 14,012 4 
Underclothing .........ccecseeeeeseeseeeers 013 5 0 13 10 012 7 011 7 
Printing, &c.— 
Paper Bags and Boxes ..............0.000 010 5 091i 010 7 011 0 
Paper Mills, Cardboard and Straw- 
board .., .. fete neteee eee nsscee ee nnereeeeee 010 8 010 0 011 6 O11 6 
Photo Engraving, Photo Lithography, 
and Photo. Materials .......0......... 027 «0 016 9 017 1 017 2 
Printing, Bookbinding, Manufacturing 
Stationery ....eccccccseecceseee seveeaees 011 7 oll 4 011 0 oll 1 
Furniture, &.— 
Bedding, Flock and Upholstery......... 016 0 017 5 O18 5 018 3 
Drugs, Chemicals, &c.— - 
Chemical Works and Drugs ......... «| O11 3 09 9 0 10 10 011 3 
Minor Industries— 
Umbrella Manufactures ...............06+ 0 12 10 0 1411 014 9 015 9 


PowER AND VALUE OF MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be available 
for the purpose of driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. By 
far the largest portion of the power used is, therefore, derived from steam ; 
but in some instances, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed. Other 
power is used only to a limited extent, and although electric engines of 
6,580 horse-power are shown in the following table, they are almost solely 
used for lighting purposes, and, in addition, their power is usually 
dependent upon some other class of engine for its development.. In the 
table given below the number of establishments using machinery is shown, — 
with the aggregate horse-power. By the term “ full capacity ”’ is under- 
stood the power capable of being generated by the boilers or machinery, 
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while the “ average used ’’ represents the power generally used in carrying 
on the processes of manufacture :— 


ae .|4 BR Horse-power of Machinery in use. 
1 we, 
224 | 22 
ital Be Full Capacity. Average used. 
Class of Industry. Sara | aa‘an — 
sae | 2°32 5 B 
. oo | ha 3 r 5 é 
59 3 4 
Be \aa| ¢ e ig| |=] ¢ = |g) |g 
PEO |se| § | a) 8 |Elgia| $ | 2/8 Balt 
4 q#| a |S6 |m IEIS/E| & |S | & Bsa 
Treating Raw Materials, £ 
Product of Pastoral 
Pursuits, &. 2.0.2... 204,326 | 207 | 2,756] .237 19 | 19...) 1. | 2,086] 177 16 !14) ...] oe 
Oils and Fats, Animal, 
Vegetable, &c............, 139,057 | 23 788 1} 7 ]..b 4 0. 509 1 85 ]...[ 6) oe 
Processesin Stone,Clay,| 
Glass, &C........c.cccenee 877,895 91 | 4,747 99) 524) 2) 8) ... | 3,603 79 | 210| 2) 8)... 
Working in Wood......... 371,605 | 413 | 7,055] 485 2) 69) 6 16} 5,716} 392 2 65) 4) 16 
Metal Works, Machinery, 
&e. .|1,483,034 263 | 15,749, 670 )1,511 ! ...| 82! 720) 10,297! 494 | 992 |...| 25,400 
Connect 1 
and Drink, &e. ......... 2,410,902 | 562) 17,651| 286 604 | 6|113} 145) 12,805| 212] 493 | 4) 77] 93 
Clothing and Textile 
Fabrics, and Materials| 238,999 | 145 907| 584| 178| 3) 3)... 685] 434] 151] 3} 2)... 
Books, Paper, Printing 
and Engraving ......... 626,435 | 208 | 1,677|1,055 | 364] 3) 64| ... | 1,105] 830] 314 | 3) 49] ... 
Musical Instruments . 4,555 3 91 2 7 ee ee 60 1 25 jen] aa | eee 
Arms and Explosives ... 670 2 6]... Sea | reep| 2B] eke 4)... wee ofecdf nO] aes 
Vehicles and \Fittings, 
Saddlery and Harness, 
GCs: sadsisiiivenecedes Riesehs 36,946 39 143 27 20 1} 23)... 94 17 18 | 1; 12) ... 
Ship and Boat Building, | 
GC, i einuokecsesncatecabeeee 161,787 23 | 2,573 30 96] ...1 3)... | 2,155 26 84 |... 3)... 
Furniture, Bedding, and 
Upholstery bahawa ddecginns | 26,651 34 200| 147 So eatry eee Meys 136) 112 B jes) eee] cee 
Drugs, Chemicals, and 
By-products ............ 97,820 28 387 82 Qi vel eei|l S25 303 63 B) veel gai 
Surgical and other Scien- 
tific Instruments ... . 2,009 5 4 2 4 4 2 Alf cp oe 
Jewellery, Timepieces, 
and Plated Ware ...... 9,165 15 12 50 38 ee 8 27 
Heat, Light, and Power|1,329,041 | 115 | 26,226; 422 |2,997 280| 18,479 | 277 
Leatherware, n.e.i. ..,... 5,295 8 37 55 |... See 18 40 
Minor Wares, n.e.i......., 10,711 1 66 48 6 62) 35 
Totals: osccvcvecceces 17,536,903 | 2,203 | 81,075 | 4,282 | 6,580 105,255) 1,161] 58,129 [3,219 |3,884 |94/176)789 


Some explanation is necessary in connection with these figures. 
Although electrical power is shown in the table just given it is excluded 
from consideration in the total, as it is usually dependent on steam- 
engines for its development and the power has already been credited to 
their agency. The value of machinery and plant includes not only the 
machinery and engines of which the horse-power is shown, but also all 
the tools and implements used in the various processes of manufacture, 
as well as the conveyance plant. The most powerful machinery is used 
in the supply of heat, light, and power, in the manufacture of metals, 
and in the preparation of foods and drinks, while in the clothing 
industries machinery enters into use only to a minor degree. 

The power of machinery in average use increased from 33,253 horse- 
power in 1896 to 62,407 horse-power in 1904, while the value of the 
machinery and plant in these years was £5,035,905 and £7,536,903, 
respectively; so that in this respect alone there is now an additional 
investment of capital to the extent of about £2,500,000. 


CapiTaL INVESTED. 


The capital invested in the manufacturing industry may be divided 
into two classes, fixed capital and active capital. Fixed capital repre- 
sents the amount invested in lands, buildings, machinery, and plant, 
tools and implements of trade, and good-will. Active capital includes the 
value of raw material and fuel on hand, stock in process of manufacture, 
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finished products on hand, bills receivable, ledger accounts, cash in — 
hand, and sundries not elsewhere included. The amount of fixed capital 

can be readily ascertained, for at the census of 1901 information was 

obtained as to the value of land and buildings occupied for manufae- 

turing purposes, while the value of machinery and plant, implements and 

tools of trade, is obtained each year. The active capital can only be 

estimated, and there are many difficulties to be overcome in preparing, 

an estimate of the amount. From the data at command, however, it. 
would appear that in 1904 the amount was about £7,613,000, but this.. 
estimate is advanced with the utmost diffidence, as it is apparent that’. 
the active capital is liable to great fluctuation, and the question is so com- 
plicated with difierent elements that it is almost impossible to arrive at... 
a result which is satisfactory from a statistical point of view. It may’ 
be mentioned that in the United States, where complete information om... 
this subject is obtained, the active capital in 1901 represented 48°8 per’ 

cent. of the whole invested capital; in New South Wales the proportion: 
is only 378 per cent., but the difference is not incompatible with the: : 
degree of development in the two countries. 

The value of land and buildings, as ascertained at the census of 1901, 
was £4,970,000, and of machinery, plant, &c., in 1904, was £7,537,000, 
‘so that the fixed capital amounted to £12,507,000. Assuming the active 
capital to be £7,613,000, as already shown, the total capital invested in 
manufactories represents a sum of £20,120,000. 

The value of the land and buildings, machinery and plant, &c., in each 
industry is shown in the following table, which also contains some interest- 
ing information for the year 1904 regarding the value of materials used,, 
and the value of goods manufactured or work done :— 


Value of— 
ji eS -3 > 
OH aw ae +e : co sud 
oot be 
icky 2 O o- 0 e so 2 so " ° gq 
Class of Industry. ad a Ey 2 g oe é 2 ag 38 é ays’ 
wake | SSe9) 2a $3 Be 3 a Bas 
Bera |Seo™| Ba | BF | Be & | 3B 
gf S|Fag | *3 5 8 | Sse 
Ae g 
I, Treating Raw Materials, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
product of Pastoral 
pursuits, &e. 0. 204,204 204,326 6,884 1 2,211,722 | 15,236 159,615 |+ 2,676,479 
TI. Oils and Fats, Animal, 
Vegetable, &e. ............ 140,458 139,057 2,015 365,366 5,312 43,439 550,368 
III. Processes in Stone, Clay, 
Glass, &. oe. sees 208,637 377,895 6,222 93,478 | 62,970 266,935 555,907 


IV. Workiug i in Wood .. 


223,541 | 371,605 | 13,081 962,182 | 11,386 | 367,196 | 1,582,773 
y. Metal Works, Machinery, 


WO ak odesondserdassnassdeetes 864,975 | 1,483,034 | 18,231 | 3,335,681 | 217,327 | 1,346,146 | 6 038,657 
YI, Connected with Food, 
Drink, &. ee 1,765,882 | 2,410,902 | 33,967 | 4,942,850 | 86,120 750,968 | 7,082,246 
VII. Clothing and Textile Fab- ‘ 
rics aud Materials ...... 151,332 238,999 | 49,750 | 1,556,333 8,924 786,408 | 2,784,474 


VIII. Books, Paper, Prine | 
-and Engraving .. 107,766 626,435 | 29,120 406,382 9,131 523,184 | 1,267,293 

IX. Musical Tnstruments...... 12,000 4,555 536 6,884 251 20,076 87,843 
X. Arms and Explosives...... 880 670 72 8,078 30 1,150 5,082 
XI. Vehicles and Fittings, j 
Saddlery, Harness, &c.. 75,904 36,946 | 12,764 173,983 3,788 144,023 417,498 

XII. Ship and Boat Building, . 


&e.. 561,250 | 161,787 749 54,773 | 5,736 | 173,470 265,901 
XIII. Furnitu , and 
Upholstery 49,128 26,651 | 10,243 183,872 1,273 127,641 384,170 
XIV. Drugs, Chemicals, and 
By-products ...........0... 32,051 97,820 1,185 173,377 3,800 | 45,163 325,962 
XY. Surgical and other Scien- | 
tific Instruments ......... 250 2,009 | 1,146 6,666 99 | 4,967 17,465. 
XVI. Jewellery, Timepieces, ' 
and Pluted Ware .........] 0 ......... 9,165 1,448 26,607 497 ! 26,338 68,152 
XVII. Heat, Light,and Power...| 535,655 | 1,329,041 2,010 218,667 | 82,347 | 188,696 | 1,008,370 
XVIII. Leatherware, un e.i... , 21,850 5,295 144 44,006 269 10,780 65,230 
XIX. Minor Wares, n.e.i... 138,935 10,711 1,695 80,380 599 26,563 127,625 
TORS: feessecdccctssen seuss 4,969,698 | 7,536,903 | 191,262 | 14,846,237 | 515,095 | 5,012,758 25,261,445 


* If property of occupier. fIncluding value of wool treated. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM MANUFACTORIES. . 


“In stating the value of production from manufactories, the returns 
“from factories dealing with milk products are not taken into considera- 
- tion, as they have already been included in the value of production from 
- the dairying industry. 

It will be seen that the value of goods manufactured or work done in 

1904 amounted to £25,261,445. Of this amount, £15,361,332 represents 
.the value of materials used, leaving a balance of £9,900,113—the value 
. added by the processes of treatment, which is the real value of the pro- 
- duction from manufactories. The sum last mentioned includes wages to 
the amount of £5,012,758, so that the actual amount which accrued to 
‘the proprietors was £4,887,355. It is interesting to note the proportions 
of the total output which the various items represent, and they are, 

therefore, shown in the following table :— 


Item. Amount, Yu 

£ per cent. 
“Value of materials used .............. eh BAbeteet| 14,846,237 58°38 
iValue of fuel used ........... 0. Pee 515,095 2°0 
Wages paid ..........cccscseeeeeseeeeeeeee 5,012,758 19°9 
Balance which accrued to proprietors 4,887,355 19°3 
Value of goods manufactured or work done ......... 25,261;445 100°0 


From: this it will be seen that out of every hundred pounds worth of 
goods produced in factories, materials and fuel used in the manufacture 
thereof represented about £61, while the employees received £20 and 
the proprietors £19. ‘There are, of course, numerous other sources of 
expense, in addition to those quoted above, and the balance shown as 
accruing to proprietors by no means represents the actual profits. A 
considerable margin must be allowed for such items as renewal of, and 
depreciation in, plant and machinery, &c., insurance, rent (where the 
buildings are not owned by the manufacturers), advertising, rates, taxes 
_ other than duty or income tax, and, in addition, a sum to cover the 
“interest on invested capital; the balance being the actual reward of the 
- manufacturers’ exertions. 

The production from manufactories in 1904 represented a value of | 
‘£6 16s. 1ld. per head of population, an amount slightly in excess of the 
-return for 1903, which was £6 14s. 1ld. per head, but below that of 
1901, which showed a value of £7 2s. per head. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


To obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons engaged im 
various walks of life is only possible at the Census, and even the par- 
ticulars then obtained are not wholly satisfactory, as in many cases 
the number engaged in any particular industry cannot be ascertained 
owing to the vagueness of the replies. It is important that the occupa- 
tions should be classified in as simple and systematic a manner as possible. 
The classification adopted in New South Wales and throughout Austra- 
lasia generally is one drawn up for the Census of 1891, and adopted 
‘with a:few minor modifications for use at.the Census of i901. By this 
method the people are divided into eight great classes, and these again 
into orders and sub-orders, according to the strict canons of. scientific 
classification. The first seven classes include all breadwinners, and the 
eighth all dependents. The three great branches of workers are separated 
‘thus, all producers of raw materials, whether agricultural, pastoral, 
‘fishing, forest, or mining come together naturally in Class VI; all modi-- 
fiers or makers in Class V; all distributors and sellers and transporters 
in Classes III and IV. Class I, which is called the Professional, includes’ 
those ministering to General and Local Government, Defence, Law and” 
Order, to Religion, Charity, Education, Art, Science, and Amusement... 
All persons employed by the General and Local Government, whose occu-- 
‘pations properly belong to the Producing, Industrial, or Commercial ' 
Classes, are included therewith, as the value of the classification is 
evidently the knowledge as to how these persons are employed, and not 
by whom. Class II, the Domestic, includes all persons supplying board 
and lodging, and performing domestic duties for which remuneration 
is paid. The classes may be briefly defined as follows :— to 


Sxcrion A.—BREADWINNERS. 
Clase. 
I.—Professional. “ 
IT.—Domestic. 
ITI.~- Commercial. 
-IV.—Transport and Communication. 
V.--Industrial. 
VI.—Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other Primary Prodacera.: 
VII.—Indefinite. 


Section B.—DrEPenpents—N on-BREADWINNERS. 


Vill. —Dependents. 


The main object of the classification is to obtain thé total number of 
workers in any capacity whatever in any particular industry or business, 
nov only .those directly related to the industry or business, but those 
cholding subordinate positions who assist in its conduct, and who would 
not otherwise be in the same suborder as the principal workers. -' The 
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population distributed into the classes described above, and the propor- 
tion per cent. in each at the Census of 1901 were as follows :— 


Number. Proportion per ce::t. 
Classes. 
Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. |Females.| Persons. 
I.—Professional. ... tesseseesesse| 26,855] 14,529 41,384 | 3:79 2°26 3°06 
II.—Domestic .. .| 20,128) 52,690 72,818 | 2°84 8°17 5°39 


“TI.—Commercial 67,097 | 10,567 | 77,664) 9°48) 1°64 5°74 
Ay. -—Transport and Ccommunica-| 42,822 1,045 43,867 | 6°05 ‘16 3°24 


tion, ‘ 
V.--Industrial. .0........c.ccccceeeeeee 122,692 | 23,996 146,688 | 17°33 3:72 10°85 
VI.—Primary Producers ............ 168,212 4,642 | 172,854 | 23°75 “72 12°78 
“WHE.~—Indefinite .....0..0. eee - 3,597 5,927 9,524 ‘61 | 92 *70 
Breadwinners ............ | 451,403 | 113,396 | 564,799 63°75 | 17°59 | 41°76 
~VITT.—Dependents ............-.06c0008 256,634 | 531,164 | 787,798 | 36°25) 82°41 58°24 
Occupation not stated......... 1,968 281 2,249)... eas we 


Total Population ...| 710,005 | 644,841 |1,354,846, 100] 100 100 


It will be seen that the Dependents, both male and female, comprise 
the largest class, owing to the fact that children are included therein. 
Of the males following gainful pursuits, the greatest number are em- 
ployed i in, primary pursuits, which comprise 23° 75 per cent. of the popu- 
dation, those engaged in the Industrial. Class, 17°33 per cent., come next, 
zand then those in the Commercial Class, 9°48 per cent. 

The number of manufactories is at present but small, and from the 
nature of things there is little demand for skilled workers. Of those in 
the Industrial Class over 27,000 are general labourers. Among females 
by. far the largest proportion is in the Domestic Class; next comes the 
Tadustrial Class, which includes over 18,000 dressmakers and tailoresses. 


BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


The population of a country falls: naturally into the two broad divi- 
sions, breadwinners and dependents, and from the above table it will 
be observed that at the Census of 1901, 564,799, or 41°76 per cent., of 
the population were breadwinners, and 787, 798; or 58°24 per cent., were 
dependents. The proportions, however, difiered widely in the two sexes, ° 
only 17°59 per cent. of the females being breadwinners, as against 63°75 
per cent. of the males. 

The term ‘‘ dependent” is not altogether a happy one, seeing that 
under this designation are included ‘married women and others who 
perform domestic duties ; nevertheless it is..justified on the ground that 
for such services no money-wages are paid. The dependents are divisible 
into four subdivisions, viz.:—-(a) Persons employed in household duties 
without receiving wages ;—of these-there were 282,718 females, and only 
128 males; (6) persons of tender years unable to earn their own liveli- 
hood ;—of these there were 145,965 males and 145,441 females; (c) rela- 
tives and others not performing household duties ;—of these there were 
99,736 males and 97,336 females; and (d) persons dependent on charity, 
or under legal detention ;—of these there were 10,805 males arid 5,669 
females. The persons performing household duties without receiving 
wages were chiefly.the wives and daughters of breadwinners. The rela- 
tives. and others not performing household duties were aged persons, 
the. parents or grandparents of the breadwinners; and children beyond 
the school age. Under this last category were also included all persons 
under 20 years of age whose occupation was not returned. 
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Grouped in the two ‘great ‘divisions of breadwinners and dependents, 
and excluding those whose occupation was not recorded, the proportion of 
population in each class at each Census from 1861 to 1901 appeared as 
follows :— 


Breadwinners. Dependents. 
Census Years, a eee [nates ; ; | ‘ 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
1861 67°58 | 19°07 46°46 32°42 80°93 | 53°54 
1871 63°19 16°01 41°67 36°81 83°99 | 58°33 
1881 64°37 16°29 42°61 35°63 83°71 | 57:39 
1891 © 63°13 :17°36° | 42°09 36°87 82°64 | 57°91 
1901 63°75 17°59 41°76 36°25 82°41 58°24 


These figures show very little change in the division of the population. 
In 1861 the high proportion of breadwinners was due to the small number 
of young persons. In the later years the greater proportion~of depen- 
dents was largely due to:the increased number of the aged.’ 


Primary PRopucErs. 


It has already, been observed that the largest part of the population 
is employed in primary pursuits. The following statement shows the 
various branches of primary industries followed at the Census of 1901. 
For, comparative purposes, the Census figures of 1891 are also shown, 
that being the first year when reliable particulars relating to occupations 
were obtained : — 


1891. 1901. 
Engaged in 

Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
Agriculture oc 66,483 7,022 75,884 1,735 
Pastoral Pursuits.......... 27,212 334 31,312 595 
Dairying . 4,996 4,758 15,850 2,285 
Mining ....... cee eee 30,936 1 38,378 4 
Forests ..... ... aes 1,653 2,431 1 
Fisheries 793 1,238 3 
Other Primary Pursuits. 2,773 3,119 19 

134,846 | 12,118 168,212 4,642 


Agriculture claims the largest number of followers; then mining, pas- 
toral, and dairying pursuits. The rural industries are the most im- 
portant to any State, and the following statement shows at each Census 
from 1871 to 1901 the number and proportion of the whole population 
engaged in primary pursuits : — 


F Be Proportion of 

Censug. : whole 

Males. | Females. | “Total. H Population, 

Per cent. 
1871 81,431 8,027 89,458 17:95 
1881 96,091 8,905 | 104,996 14:09 
1891 134,846 12,118 ° 146,964 13°11 
1901 168,212 4,642 172,854 12°78 


s 
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It will be seen that the decrease in the proportion from 1891 to 1901 
was due to the decrease in the number of females employed. The number 
of women engaged in agricultural and dairying pursuits varies with 
the time of the year. Besides the 1,735 women, shown as employed in 
agriculture at the Census of 1901, there were some 2,500 others em- 
ployed, partly in connection with ‘agriculture and partly in domestic 
duties. The majority of these were relatives of the farmers, and appear 
in the classification as engaged in domestic duties, and therefore as depen- 
dents. Similarly, some 10,000 women who were engaged, partly in 
dairying and partly in domestic duties, are classified as performing 
domestic duties. If the women partly employed in agriculture and 
dairying be included with those mainly so employed, the total women 
engaged in Agriculture would be 4,267, and in dairying, 12,156. 


Tue InpustrraL Cass. 


The persons engaged in industrial pursuits numbered 146,688, and of 
this number 94,119 were employed in manufacturing. The following 
table shows the numbers employed in the different branches of industry, 
ana for purposes of comparison similar information is given for the year 
1891 :— 


1891, 1901. 
Engaged in— 
Males. | Females.| Males, | Females. 
2 1 
Manufacture of Art and Mechanic Productions..... 23,108 623 | 26,346 | 1,157 
Manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Fibroug| 

Materials: ices, ceases sen edeaenadttevesancaieses dese peodens 7,709 | 16,892 9,451 | 21,644 
Manufacture of Food, Drinks, Narcotics and! 

Stimulants sisscccgesvescvavects Vieteaiey eovtvancsae cess 7,699 240 | 11,638 | 875 
Manufacture, &c., of Animal and Neetae Sub- 

BUANCOS: i.< on cdeessnacedsvgsetuseed uses etaneia cieweryneees 5,193 7 5,546 | 50 
Manufacture, &c , relating to Metals and Mineral 

Matters? 3icidecas ss ioctdacienecsseaeeticesiesutesteensedes 12,032 8 15,336 60 
Working in Fuel, Light, and other forms of Energy| 1,639 | ...... 2,012 4 

r ) 
Construction or repair of Buildings, Roads, Rail- 

WAYS, RG. sesiccaaccceweands sabe cideeadacedecsseaguneneee’s 37,590 2] 36,898 1] 
Disposal of the Dead or of Refuse ............ccsseeeeee 386 5 1,278 15 
Industrial Workers imperfectly defined............... 23,642 42) 14,187 180 

Total, Industrial Class .. .........-...... 118,998 | 17,819 | 122,692 | 23,996 


The largest number in the industrial class is employed in the 
construction or repair of buildings, railways, &c. Of the males in the 
manufacturing branches, the number engaged in art and mechanic pro- 
ductions is the largest; this order includes 5,432 working in engineering 
and iron works, 4,641 in books and printing, and 4,206 in building 
materials and other manufactures of timber. Practically all the females 
are engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, dress and fibrous 
materials, although a small number is employed in connection with book- 
binding and printing. 
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Tue ComMMERCIAL CLASS. 


The persons engaged in commercial callings numbered 77,664, of whom 
66,299 were engaged in trade. The persons engaged in the various 
branches of trade at the Census of 1891. and.1901 are shown below :— 


1891. 1901. 
Dealing in— ' 

: Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
Art and Mechanic Productions................scseeeeeeee 2,602 226 4,144 564 
Yextile- Fabrics and Dress and Fibrous Materials... 4,965 857 6,957 | 2,269 
Food, Drinks, Narcotics and Stimulants ........,... 12,720 | 1,066) 19,522 | 2,581 
Animals, and Animal and Vegetable Substances ...,. 3,313 59 5,984 154 

Coal and other substauces mainly used for fuel and | 
WANG. toss desedioes tes Wen an ae meu aeius eden hiseacevad 1,389 10 2,084 25 
Minerals other than for fuel and light.......... 1,503 26 2,136 60 
Mercantile Pursuits not elsewhere classed...... ..... 16,587 | 1,887 16,689 | 3,130 
Total engaged in Trade ................::00000 43,029 | 4,131 | 57,516 | 8,783 


‘The sale of food, drink, &c., gives employment to most persons in this 
class, and the increase from 1891 to 1901 among those so employed was 
large. Those dealing in textile fabrics, &c., chiefly.drapers, came. next, 
and then those dealing in animal and vegetable substances. The other 
groups are comparatively small. The last group includes many persons 
who were so imperfectly defined that they could not be classed elsewhere. 

The persons engaged in all branches of commerce were as follows : — 


1891. 1901. 
Engaged in— 

Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
Finance and Property .........c.cccceseseceeceseeneeeeeeeees 7,262 650 | 8,985 1,783 
Trades eich. scien: 43,029 4,131 | 57,516 8,783 

Chance Events tid 233 | nsec. 424}... 
OLA RC vaca, othe ctsacesvanedes euVesdovede laced ne derdevede dvd eeed 313 1 172 1 
Total, Commercial Class ............:.0.:ceeeee 50,837 4,782 | 67,097 10,567 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


This class embraces all persons engaged in the transport of passengers 
or goods, or in effecting communication. The number so employed in 
1891 and 1901 was as follows :— 


1891. 1901. 


Engaged in— 
Mules. | Females. | Males. | Females. 


Railway Traffic (not construction) 7,114 143 9,493 238 
Road Traffic (including tramways)... .-| 12,256 24 | 13,050 56 
Sea and River Traffic and the regulation thereof ...) 10,456 57 | 15,318 107 
Powtal Service...........ccccscscsscne encevcscteneencosceeeeeees 1,875 253 2,644 517 
elegraph and Telephone Service ............006 ccc 1,598 22) 1,789 127 
Delivery -of. Documents, Parcels, and Messages by 

MAM sisi 5 Sorc sc6ohs yc ocedwaolas <acadyn by seescdescvedss hiens 909 1 528 | ow... 


Totah....... Sete te teeneeeeteneeeee sees a vhadeeeede 34,208. 500 | 42,822 1,046 
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The persons engaged in railway and tramway traffic are practically all 
Government employees, as private railways only employed 218 men in 
1901. The number included in the second group, as working in connec- 
tion with tramways, in 1901, was 2,226. Among those engaged in sea 
and river traffic in 1901 were 4,929 wharf labourers. 


Tus Domestic Cuass. 


The Domestic Class embraces all persons employed in the supply of 
board and lodging, and in rendering personal services for which 
remuneration is usually paid. The numbers in each branch in 1891 and 
1901 were as follows :— 


1891. 1901. 
Engaged. in— { : 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
i} ieee 
Supply of Board and Lodging..............::cseccceeeeeees 7,777 | 10,1382 | 8,258 | 15,622 
Domestic Service and attendance (for which re- 
muneration is paid) .........ceeeseeeceeeeeee sede tease 9,927 | 28,117 | 11,870 | 37,068 
t 
Total, Domestic Class ....cc.cccseuesseeeeen 17,704 | 38,249 | 20,128 | 52,690 
: \ 


This class comprises the largest number of females, the proportion of 
female breadwinners being nearly one-half. Among those engaged iu 
the supply of board and lodging in 1901 were 15,326 hotelkeepers and 
servants, and 6,088 boarding-house keepers and servants. The second 
group included 33,904 house servants and 4,043 laundry workers and 
washerwomen. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASS. 


The persons in this class comprise those engaged in the Government 
and defence of the country, and in satisfying the moral, intellectual, and 
social wants of its inhabitants. The numbers engaged in these directions 
at the Census of 1891 and 1901 were as follows :— M6 


1891. 1901. 
Engaged in— 

Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
General Government,............cscceeeeeseeee ene ee tse enees 1,185 6 1,545 31 
Local Government... 265 | 7 349 5 
Defence ........0... | 1,287 | oe BsOlM? || Seseiets 
Law and Order ............060 2 dete we | 4,564 | 84 | 5,404 74 
Religion, Charity, Healtin ........ 6 useeceeeeeeeeeees 4,015 | 3,027 | 5,580 4,817 
Education, Art, Science ...........cccccceceeeee eee ee tan enes 9,920 | 7,293 | 10,466 9,602 
Total, Professional Class ...........ccceccceeeee 21,186 | 10,417 | 26,855 14,529 


It should be pointed out that the number shown as employed by the 
General Government does not represent the whole number in its service. 
As explained previously, the principle of the classification is to include 
Government employees in the orders to which they are most nearly 
related. The total number of those in the Government service in 1901 
was about 32,000. 

A very general idea may be obtained from the preceding pages of the 
changes which have taken place, in the direction of labour, during the ten 
years from 1891 to 1901. But a better idea, perhaps, of the way in which 
labour has moved will be obtained from the following statement, which 
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shows at the two periods mentioned the proportion of males per 1,000 
breadwinners, following each of the specified occupations, which are those 
employing most men in New South Wales: — 


Males per 1,000 
Breadwinners. 
Occupation. 
1891. 1901. 
Supply of board and lodging ............0.... 05. 20 18 
Domestic service and attendance . a 26 26 
Engaged in finance and property ............... 19 | 20 
Dealers in textile fabrics, dress, &c. ... Se 13 j 15 
Dealers in food, drinks, narcotics, &c. ......... 33 43 
Makers of art and mechanic productions ...... 60 58 
Makers of textile fabrics, dress, &e. ...........5 20 21 
Makers of food, drinks, narcotics, &c. ... 20 26 
Workers in metals and minerals......... 31 34 
Construction of houses and buildings 28 62 52 
Agricultural pursuits .........ceseeeceeseeeeseesees 174 168 
Pastoral pursuits ......... wot 71 69 
Dairying pursuits ... on 13 35 
Mining pursuits ...... Ta Guesdapae ouetevetsuvarceee se 81 85° 


The above table shows that the number of males working in connection 
with food, drinks, &c., both as makers and sellers increased largely, and 
that in conjunction therewith the number of those engaged in dairy- 
farming also greatly extended. The number of workers in metals and 
minerals increased slightly, but those engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits, and in the building trades, declined. 


GRADES OF OCCUPATIONS. 


For purposes of comparison, and in order to distinguish the masters 
from the men, breadwinners were divided into five grades, viz. :—(@) 
Employers of outside labour ; (6) persons engaged on their own account, 
but not employing others for salary or wages; (c) relatives assisting in a 
business, but not receiving salary or wages who, nevertheless, are bread- 
winners; (¢@) wage-earners; and (c) unemployed. It was, however, found 
necessary to record those to whom the grade in the Census schedule was 
not applicable, besides those who neglected to state whether they were 
employed or not. 

The total number of the people in 1901, classified according to these 
grades, was as follows : — 


Grade. Males. Females. Persons. 
Bim ployers: seis ssesineetieadsvesdectvecsticveetaecseaentseste eve. 48,920 4,933 53,853 
Persons working on their own account ... aie 65,577 16,780 82,357 
Relatives assisting 0... 0.0... seeeeeeeeesee nee | 17,635 6,077 23,712 
Wage-earners 20.0.0... cccee cece seceeece seen ees bes eneceaeeeneeens 290,203 72,190 362,393 
Persons to whom classification according to grade does 
not apply 264,910 | 540,911 805,821 
Unemployed 21,110 3,639 24,749 
Not specified 1,650 311 1,961 
Total 710,005 644,841 | 1,354,846 


The employers, which term does not include mistresses of domestic 
servants, numbered 53,853. Wage-earners comprised 362,393 persons, 
and if from these be deducted those engaged in purely domestic service, . 
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Government employees, and the naval and military members of the com- 
munity, it will be found that there must have been a large number of 
small employers. The average ratio of employers to workers was about 
1 to 6. 

The persons working on their own account were exceedingly numerous, 
comprising 82,357, and were especially so among the farming classes and 
among those following commercial pursuits and engaged in transport. 
The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous class. 
They are found engaged mainly in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
The unemployed numbered 24,749, or about 44 per cent. of total bread- 
winners. At the Census a person was directed to return himself as unem- 
ployed if he had been out of work for more than a week immediately prior 
to the Census—cases of leave of absence were excepted. Of the unemployed 
males, 2,753 were out of work through sickness, and 1,656 through old 
age, while the remaining 16,701 could not be placed under either of these 
heads. 

The proportion per cent. of breadwinners of each sex belonging to 
each grade in 1901 was as shown below. The proportions in 1891, the 
first year in which this information was obtained, are also shown :— 


1891. | 1901. 
Grade. 

Males Females. Males. | Females 

Employer ...........ccccceeseeeeseeeeeeneeeeeees 140 30 10°9 4:3 
Engaged, own account .. Saswiaseee 13-0 15°8 145 14°8 
Relative assisting........... seeebeveens 2°3 8-4 39 5°4 
Wage-earner ......... “ae ageecesats 64-2 613 64°3 63°7 
Not applicable ... ose saetiewesss 17 84 18 86 
Unemployed ........... ec ccecesecee sere neeneceee 48 31 46 32 
Totals ciscuswsspsscupersssearenonese 100 100 100 100 


AGEs or WoRKERS. 


The chief interest attaching to the record of the ages of the workers 
is the light it throws upon the employment of young persons. Of the 
male breadwinners rather less than one-sixth were under the age of 20 
years ; while of the female breadwinners about one-fourth were under that 
age. Of the whole population under 20, more than four-fifths were depen- 
dents. The following table gives the number of breadwinners of each sex 
in various age-groups, their proportion per cent. to the total number in 
each group, and the proportion of each group to the total number of 
breadwinners :— 


{ | 
. Proportion per cent. of) Proportion per cent. of 
Number of Breadwinners. total in each group. total Breadwinners. 


Age Groups. 
: Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Under 15 wo... eee. 9,142 2,785 3°72 1:16 2°03 2°46 
15 and under 20 ....... 61,963 26,381 87°99 37°29 13°80 23°30 - 
20 a5 25... 61,268 24,784 98 -64 38°26 13°64 21°89 
25 » 45 202, 152 38,740 98°39 21°81 45°02 34°22 
45 sy 65 92,076 15,358 97°42 21°67 20°50 13-56 
65 and over ....ceeee oe 22,496 5,181 84-07 26°57 5°01 4°57 
Not stated oo... 2,306 WOT We) esses tsi) eseowes, MY! Seasticn als ~tattvde 
Total .............. 451,403 113,396 63°75 17°59 100 100 
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Under the age of 15, less than 4 per cent. of males and about 1 per 
cent. of females are breadwinners. Betwween 15 and 20 the number of 
workers increases rapidly. Between 20 and 25 the largest proportion of 
breadwinners in both sexes is found. Among males the proportion of 
breadwinners does not vary greatly between 20 and 65, but after 65 the 
number of breadwinners falls away. The largest proportions of female 
breadwinners are between 15 and 25. After 25 more women are married 
and the proportion decreases. The increase in the number of female 
breadwinners after 65 is more apparent than real, being due to the 
large number, probably widows, included therein who are proprietors 
of houses and land or are of independent means. 

The statement below shows for males the proportion per 1,000 in each 
age-group who were dependents or breadwinners, the latter being divided 
into primary producers, industrial workers, and all others :— 


Breadwinners (Males). 
Age-group. el ical Dependents. 
| preimaey, | Apdustrisl | an others | Total 
Under 15 oo... eecceeeeeeee 16 ; 9 12 37 963 
15 and under 20 ............ 338 260 282 880 120 
20 ” DD. | lesa ses 365 l 268 353, 986 14 
25 ” eter 345 273 366 934 16 
45 re 65 ee. 384 262 328 974 26 
65 and over ........... ces. 378 172 290 840 160 
All ages... 238 173 227 638 362 


The proportion of primary producers is. about the same at all ages 
from 15 to 65. Among industrial workers and all others a maximum is 
reached between 25 and 45. The smallest proportion of industrial 
workers is at ages 65 and over, and of other workers at the extreme ages 
from 15 to 20 and over 65. The lowest proportion of dependents is at 
ages between 20 and 25, after which it rises slowly to age 65, and then 
increases largely, 

The next statement shows the proportion of females per 1,000 in each 
age-group who are dependents and breadwinners, the latter being divided. 
into those in the domestic class, and all others :— 


Breadwinners (Females). 


Age-group. - ; Dependents. 
Domestic | All Others. | Total, | 
Wnider U5: oo..c.-scsvare savedencecewy sss 8 4 12° 988 
15 and under 20 ... 191 182 373 627 
20 «yt. 197 186 383 617 
% 3, 45. 101 117 218 782 
45 ~~ (OS, 80 137 217 783 
G5 and OVET ...ceeeececceeee caecaeeee 47 219 266 734 
AM] ages..c.cccsece cssesseesveeee 82 94 | 176 824 


At ages from 15 to 25 women in the domestic class are more numerous 
than all other workers put together, and from 25 to 45 the difference is 
not great. After 45 the number of domestics falls away largely. The 
proportion of dependents is at a minimum at ages between 20 and 25, 
after which it increases up to age 65, and then declines. 
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WacGgEs. 


The ‘‘ Wealth and Progress” of New South Wales for 1897-8 contains 
an account of the industrial progress of the State from the earliest period 
to which the records extend up to 1897. As this information is readily 
accessible, and no new facts have been discovered bearing upon the subject 
treated, the reader is referred to that work. It will, however, be well 
to record the variation of wages from the year 1893. 

The period from 1880 to 1887 was, perhaps, the brightest in the State, 
as at no period, except in the five golden years, 1853-57, were wages so 
high, and at no period was the purchasing power of money so great. 
Up to the end of 1891 there was little reduction in the nominal rate of 
wages in skilled trades, though for unskilled labour the rates experienced 
a decided decline. In 1893 there was a heavy fall all round, and the 
second half of that year marks the beginning of a new industrial period 
under vastly changed conditions. It is idle to speculate as to what would 
have been the course of industrial history had the banking crisis of 1893 
not occurred. It may, however, be mentioned that wages had shown 
signs of falling before the suspensions took place. Between the first and 
second half of 1893 there was a fall of about 10 per cent. in the wages 
oi mechanics, and a somewhat greater fall in the wages of unskilled 
labourers. In 1894 there was no further fall, but employment became 
more restricted. In 1895, however, there was a still further decline, the 
wages of the year averaging for skilled workmen 22 per cent. below the 
rates of 1892, and for unskilled labourers about 174 per cent. During 
1896 wages in several trades rose, and since then there have been some 
further advances, and generally more regular employment than at any 
time since the bank crisis. In 1898, 1899 and 1900, employment in the 
building trades was plentiful, and the wages of masons, bricklayers, and 
allied trades rose to a point which they had not reached since 1889. 

During the period under review there was a stoppage of nearly all 
forms of speculative activity; on the other hand, there was a marked 
extension of agriculture and important mining developments. The 
following were the average wages for the more important trades :— 


1893 
Trade or Calling. oon 1395. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 18999.-| 1900. 
and 1894. | 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

s. d.{ s. dj s. d.[ 8. d.] sg. dv] ss d.| ss de 
Carpenters ......ccceccceeeeeseee “| 9 6) 8 0}; 8 0; 8 6] 9 0; 9 O| 9 6 
Blacksmiths ..........cc..ccesceeees 8 0! 6 8} 8 6} 9 0} 9 O| 8 6| 9 0 
Bricklayers.........cccssseceeeeseees 9 6, 8 6| 9 Oj 9 OO] 9 OF 9 8j ll 0 
Masons .......c eee 8 6| 7 8| 9 0! 9 0] 9 0; 10 3)11 0 
Plasterers ...........cc008 8 6| 7 0] 7 0) 8 0; 8 O|] 8 6] 9 6 
Painters ..........cesesecees 8 0! 7 0) 7 0; 8 0} 8 0] 7 0] 9 0 
Boilermakers... ........ detach a “9 0; 8 O} 8 6)/10.0/10 0]10 1/10 3 
‘Labourers and navvies ........... 6 0; 6 0! 6 0; 6 O0| 6 6! 6 9| 610 

Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourers ......... yevajeaneess 12 6|12 6/12 6/13 6/14 0/13 6,16 3 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Housemaids ou.eeecceececeeeee wf 10 0/10 0); 10 0/11 0/11 0; 11 6;11 3 
‘Laundresses ........... 14 0/14 0/14 0/15 0; 15 0] 18 6/18 9 
Nursemaids ...... .... 7 6| 7 6; 7 6) 7 6) 7 6] 7 0} 7 @ 
General servants ll 6/11 6/11 6/11 6; 11 6/11 0} 11 0 
COOKS! eo e25 esti Saves tcc wanda 14 0) 14 0; 14 0/14 0/15 0/20 0; 20 0 
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With the year 1901 came the Federation of the Australian States, 
which, , undoubtedly, led to increased production and larger. employment 
of capital. Unfortunately, however, the two succeeding years were par- 
ticularly. unfavourable to the pastoral industry, which is the main factor 
influencing the prosperity of New South Wales, while the return from 
agriculture during the season 1902-3 was much below the average. The 
condition of these industries reacted unfavourably on the manufacturing 
industry, but notwithstanding the disadvantages under which producers 
of all classes laboured, no reduction was made in the wages of employees, 
in fact, the payment for unskilled labour rose to 7s. per “day. The years 
1904 and 1905 have been more favourable, the wool clips were large and 
the increase in value well sustained, while the wheat crops were the largest 
in the history of the State. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 


prising to find that wages were well maintained, as is shown in the 
following table: — 


{ 
Trade or Calling. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

s. d. s. di s. d. s. do 
Carpenters ...... .ccccseccceessseese eeeeeces 10°0 | 9 6 9 6 9 0 
Blacksmiths 0... ...:cccesccceseeee ceeseeees 9 0 ‘9 0 9 0 9 0 
Bricklayers ..............cccescceeeeesneeenees 11 0 ll 0 ll 0 11:0 
Masons......... ll 0 11 0 ll 0 ll 0 
Plasterers 10 0 10 0 10 0 10 0 
Painters .. ee ih 9 0 9 0 9 4 9 4 
Boilermakers .............. 23 a 10 4 10 3 10 3 10 3 
Labourers and navvies 6 10 7 0 7 1 7 1 

k, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourer oo... ceeee eee 17 6 160 ; 160 | 16 0 
Females, per week, with board and lodging, 

Housemaids tee 12 6 12 6 122 0 12 0 
Laundresces 17 6 17 6 17 6 15 0 
Nursemaids 70 |; 11 0 1l Oo 10 (0 
General servants 14 0 14 0 13 0 10 0 
COOKS) sched ates csntia sen Mo eesdadendastast 22 6 22 6 19 0 17 0 


TraDE UNIONS. 


Under the ‘‘ Trade Union Act of 1881,” the term ‘‘ Trade Union” is 
defined to mean ‘‘ any combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
for regulating the relations between workmen and employers, or between 
workmen and workmen, or between employer and employers, for im- 
posing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, 
whether such combination would or would not, if this Act had not been 
passed, have been deemed to have been an unlawful combination by 
reason of ‘some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 

After the passing of the Act of 1881, the advantages of registration 
were seen by the existent unions, and on an average about ten unions per 
annum applied for enrolment during the first eight years. ‘In 1890 
the State experienced great industrial disturbances, and the trades 
were roused to great activity, so that during the next two years 59 unions 
came into existence, 38 in 1890, and 21 in: 1891. The force of the 
movement had then, however, spent itself, and during the nine years, 
ended 1900, only 30 new bodies sought registration. In 1901 the 
Industrial Arbitration Act was passed, with the consequence that the 
unions once more became active, and during the four years 1901 to 1904, 
no less than 116 new unions were formed. The total number of unions 
formed up to the end of 1904 was 288. Of these there were on that date 
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152 or 53 per cent. in existence, and 136 or 47 per cent. had disappeared 
by amalgamation, cancellation, or dissolution. The average duration 
of the extinct unions was 9 years, and of the existent unions 7‘2 years. 
It is probable, however, that under the conditions brought about by the 
Industrial Arbitration Act. the life of unions -will now be longer than in 
the past. 

The unions in existence at the end of 1904 are classified as follows, 
according to the industries or callings to which they are related :— 


Calling. No. of Unions. Calling. No. of Unions. 

18 Building trades...............66 15 

2 Engineering and iron trades.. 9 

Shipping and sea waned 13 Other manufacturing ......... 29 

Railways ...c..cscceecceeeneceeee 6 ONES oo cecceeteeeceeetee serene 20 

Other land transport ... 9 : ee 

Food and drink............ oes 19 Total .......cccceeecen eee 152 
Clothing 0.0.00... eee eee eee 12 


Few of the trade unions have complied with the provisions of the Act 
relative to returns; consequently particulars in regard to their member- 
ship cannot be given with any accuracy. The largest unions were the 
Australian Workers’ Union (Pastoral), with nearly 16,000 members, the 
Colliery Employees’ Federation, with 5,804, and the Amalgamated Rail- 
way and Tramway Association, with 4,325. 

The following statement shows the position of the unions at the end 
of 1903 and 1904 as regards finances and membership : — 


1903. 1904, 
Number of Unions existent, end of year.................6 209 152 
33 re returning ciamberalin.; aasden eases 131 131 
ro : oy +3 financial statement ..... 135 134 
35 3 supplying no return . 74 18 
Total income .............0688 A cidvelbrentaa’ecarads steee teens .. £60,861 £82,100 
Total expenditure..........cccecceseceeeeees dnctieeeieetieude £56,133 £78,752 
Membership: 0.2. .s0iccscacekcdaeavensgensastcaetvens costenseuss’ 73,301 79,815 
Income per member .. ... 163, 3d. 19s. Od. 
Expenditure per member... .. 15s, Od. 18s, 6d. 
Amassed funds per member ...............cceeeeecseeeee eee 188. 4d. 16s. 9d. 


In the above statement, the average income, expenditure, and funds 
per member are based on those unions which returned membership. 


InpustRIAL UNIONS. 


For the purposes of the Industrial Arbitration Act, passed on the. 
10th December, 1901, industrial unions of either employers or employees 
may be formed. The employment of not less than fifty persons entitles 
an employer or group of employers to registration, and a trade union or 
association of trade unions is entitled to registration as an industrial 
union of employees. For further information, however, on industrial 
arbitration, the reader is referred to an article thereon, by Mr. G. C. 
Addison, Registrar of the Industrial Arbitration Court, which appears 
later on in this volume. The following statement shows, during the 
four years the Act has been in force, the membership of the registered 
unions, both employers and employees : — 


Year, _ Employers’ Unions. Employees’ Unions. 
Membership. Membership. 
1902 2,302 58,203 
1903 2,916 62,510 
1904 3,204 71,031 
1905 3,343 78,472 
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In 1905, returns were not received from 3 employers’ unions, which 
had a total membership of 17 in 1904, and from 5 employees’ unions, 
which had a total membership of 337 in 1904. It will be seen that the 
membership of employees’ industrial unions has increased by about 10 
per cent. each year. 


ImMportTATION oF Lasour. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the State there has 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufacturers ; 
in fact, almost all the artisans and labourers who have arrived here 
within the last few years have been those who have left the other 
Australasian provinces in the hope of improving their position in New 
South Wales. 

Under the Commonwealth Immigration Restriction Act of 1901, the 
immigration of persons under a contract or agreement to perform manual 
labour within the Commonwealth was prohibited, except in the case of 
those exempted by the Minister for special skill required in Australia. 
But under the Contract Immigrants Act of 1905, any contract immigrant 
may land in Australia if the terms of the contract have been previously 
approved by the Minister for External Affairs. Contract immigrants are 
now only prohibited if, in the opinion of the Minister, the remuneration 
and other conditions of employment in the contract are not as advan- 
tageous to the immigrant as those current for workers of the same class 
at the place where the work is to be performed, or if the contract is made 
in contemplation of or with the view of affecting an industrial dispute. 


PRODUCTION FROM ALL INDUSTRIES. 


In other chapters of this work details have been given of the various 
producing industries, so that it is unnecessary to reproduce them here. 
Tt will be interesting, however, to group these industries together in one 
table in order that some idea may be given of their respective importance. 

As previously stated, the figures show the actual value received by the 
‘producers at the place of production, and in the manufacturing industry 
they represent the value added to raw materials by the processes of treat- 
ment, not the value of articles manufactured or work done :— 


Value of Production, 1904. 
Industry. Per head of 
Total. Population. 
£ £8. d. 
Manufacturing and allied processes...............ce086 eeeees 9,900,000 6 16 11 
Agriculture’ c2.cccccisccisccess fea ccecevercencbdedetsasscee sever sleie 5,414,900 3 14 10 
Dairying and poultry farming .. ........ ....cceeeeceseeee eee 3,407,000 27 2 
- Pastoral industry ...........ccecceeccceeeceucceeeecensevenneseens 13,518,000 9 611 
Mineral production......... 6,220,000 4 6 0 
Forestry and fisheries 900,000 012 5 
DOtal secs sciva dus ten cadesscssesnad cavesvanantcens ses 39,359,000 27 4 3 


From these figures it will be seen that the pastoral industry is by far 
the most important item in the wealth and production of the State, and 
in 1904 gave a return equal to £9 6s. 11d. per head of population. The 
manufacturing industry occupied second place, with £6 16s. 1ld. per 
head. 
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The following table shows the value of production in various years 
from 1871 onwards; additional columns have been added so as to show 
the value of production if prices had remained unaltered, and also the 
value if 1904 prices only had been obtained : — 


Actual Value of Value if 1871 vey Pek 

es Production. Pe R obtained. 
| % 

1871 15,379,000 _ 15,379,000 10,386,000 
1881 25,180,000 35,018,000 23,649,000 
1891 36,740,000 57,323,000 38,713,000 
1901 38,954,000 63,544,000 42,915,000 
1904 ; 39,359,000 58,280,000 39,359,000 


It will be seen from the figures given above, that since 1871 the volume 
of production has increased by about 24 millions, while, if the values 
obtained that year had been similar to those for 1904, the increase would 
have been nearly 29 millions sterling. 


The results per inhabitant for, the same years were as follows :~— 


: Value based Value based 
Tear ereee alte. | on 1871 prices. on 1904 prices. 


£58 d. £s da £s a 
1871 30 5 3 30 5 3 20 8 9 
1881 32 18 3 45 15 6 30 18 3 
1891 32 3 ~5 50 3 11 33.18 0 
1901 28 7 10 46 6 3 31°65 7 
1904 oO] 4.3 40 5-10 27 4. 3 


Tt will be seen that the value of production per head of population 
was £27 in 1904. Considering the primary industries alone, the value 
represented £20 7s. 4d. per head, or, what is perhaps a better standard, 
£94 16s, 4d. per square mile. The year 1904 was not by any means the 
best that has been experienced by the State, but even so, these figures 
are not exceeded by any country outside Australasia. It is owing to the 
fact that the return from the primary industries is so large that the 
State is able to bear so easily its relatively great indebtedness. 
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THE position attained by New South Wales has in a great measure, been 
due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the successful 
rearing of the principal species of stock which supply the wants of 
civilised man, and so largely contribute to the wealth of nations. For 
many years it was believed that the: interior of Australia was a vast 
desert, quite unsuitable for stock, an opinion fostered by the reports of 
the earlier explorers. These apprehensions, however, were dispelled upon 
further exploration, and the apparent difficulties offered to the successful 
rearing of stock disappeared before the energy of the colonists. One 
thing particularly favoured the settlers: though the number of native 
animals was very considerable, comprising chiefly marsupials of little 
commercial utility, there happily existed no large species of carnivora 
which could seriously interfere with the increase in the flocks. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise were very humble. The whole 
stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip comprised 
only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 pigs, 
and a few goats; and although the flocks and herds of Australasia have 
not sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen on how small a scale 
the business of stock-raising was first attempted. No systematic record 
of the arrival of live stock seems to have been kept in the early days of 
settlement ; but it appears that in the period between. Governor Phillip’s 
landing and the year 1800 there were some slight importations, chiefly of 
sheep from India. From the information available, it would appear that 
the numbers of each class of stock at various years up to 1850, prior to 
the separation of Victoria, were as follow :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

1778 7 6 29 12 
1792 ll 23 105. 43 
1796 57 227° 1,531 - 1,869 
1800 203 1,044 — 6,124 4,017 
1825 6,142 134,519 237,622 39,006 
1842 56,585 897,219 4,804,946 46,086 

* 1850 132,437 1,738,965 13,059,324 61,631 - 


In 1851, the severance of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 20,086 
horses, and 7,372 pigs; so that at the close of the year the flocks and 
herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 1,375,257 
cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation of Queens- 
land, at the close of 1859, the numbers of each kind of live stock within 
the existing boundaries of New South Wales were 6,119,163 sheep, 
2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs. The following table 
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shows the number of stock at the end of each decennial period from 1861 
to 1901 inclusive, and annually thereafter :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

1861 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,193 
1881 398,577 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
1902 450,125 1,741,226 26,649,424 193,097 
1903 458,014 1,880,578 28,656,501 221,592 
1904 482,663 2,149, 129 34,526,894 330,666 


It will be seen that since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number to 
the extent of over 27,000,000 ; but the other classes of stock show increases 
as follow :—Horses, 13,000; cattle, 20,000; and swine, 77,000. In order 
to indicate the districts in which the changes in the flocks and herds have 
taken place, the following table has been prepared, showing the number 
of live stock in each district at the end of various years since 1896. 
The returns for years prior to 1896 were compiled on a different basis, 
so that it is impossible to make any comparison with them; but the figures 
given will be sufficient to show that the chief decrease in sheep has been 
in the Western plains, where the ravages of drought are soonest and most 
keenly felt. A striking feature of the table is the large increase both of 
dairy and ordinary cattle in the coastal district :— 


Western Division. . 


District. 1896. | 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
. SHEEP— . 

: Coastal District .. oe a 964,759 | 1,097,471 892,793 865,447 | 1,037,011 
Table-lands.. .. .. — ..| 7,036,783 | 8,869,069 | 7,220,634 | 6,950,075 | 7,783,680 
Western Slope... .. ~—_..| 10,968,344 /11,671,524 | 7,945,441 | 7,634,484 | 9,231,550 
Western Plains and Riverina . .|18,541,961 /14,578,523 | 6,964,661 | 9,045,333 |11,350,302 
Western Division... a, ..|10,806,993 | 5,522,953 | 3,625,895 | 3,980,117 | 5,124,351 
Unclassified be ae Ge] wae 127,559 | ...... 181,045 peedeece 

Total oe oe os - 148,318,790 |41,857,099 126,649,424 |28,656,501 |34,526,894 
ORDINARY CATTLE— i 
Coastal District .. =...) 612,797] 667,282 | 641,033 | 678,211; 774,839 
Table-lands. . sie ac oa 641,493 400,974 427,690 417,217 451,748 
Western Slope we mh +a 408,294 305,789 216,434 247,808 290,524 
Western Plains and Riverina ..| 199,817 114,327 68,776| 132,690| 150,508 
Western Division .. i ‘ 88,579 41,247 36,006 42,223 56,574 
Total .. .. es «| 1,885,980 1,629,619 | 1,389,939 | 1,518,149 | 1,724,193 
Dairy Catrue— | j 
Coastal District .. ne ++} 238,530 284,099 255,650 276,133 311,955 
Table-lands. . - es Se 82,487 70,224 51,276 48,998 62,711 
Western Slope ..  .. —..|. 46,578 39,782 29,319 | 23,791] 33,189 
Western Plains and Riverina .. 26,372 19,790 12,329 11,766 15,199 
Western Division... ve Ay 6,216 8,990 2,713 1,741 | 1,882 
Total .. 4. es — «| 400,183 | 417,835 | 351,287! 362,429; 424,936 
Horses— | 
Coastal District .. es sit 160,285 160,704 153,740 158,128 164,333 
‘Table-lands. . -) eee] 115,814] 112,294] 105,964) 108,645; 106,211 
Western Slope ied ee ae 108,493 110,845 104,192 103,369 111,638 
Western Piains and Riverina .. 85,622 77,850 64,525 70,082 77,302 


40,992 | 26,223) 21,704, 22,790 28,179 


Total . a ve -.| 510,636 486,716 450,125 458,014 | 482,663 
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SHEEP. 


The suitableness of the land for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the 
means of leading the infant colony of New South Wales to take its first 
step on the path of commercial progress; and it is interesting to trace 
the progress of the pastoral industry in its earliest stages and observe 
how steadily some of the settlers persevered, in the face of the almost 
insuperable difficulty of transport which existed a century ago. 


By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000; 
but, not satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks alone, he sought 
also to improve the quality of their fleeces. A happy circumstance 
enabled him to attain his object, for in 1797 Captain Waterhouse arrived 
from the Cape of Good Hope with a number of very fine Spanish-bred 
sheep, which he sold to various stockowners. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up their advantage, but, by scientifically 
crossing his new stock with the old, he gradually improved his strain, and 
in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture. 


Prior to the present century, the production of the finest wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, so that woollen manufactures were necessarily 
somewhat.restricted, and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest 
sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-pro-— 
ducing country. In this way he opened up with English manufacturers 
a small trade, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation,’ 
gradually increased until it reached. its present enormous dimensions. 
During his visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock 
of ten rams and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, which had formed 
portion of a present from the King of Spain to George IJJ. After his 
return to New South Wales, Macarthur patiently continued for many 
years the process of selection, with such success that in 1858, when‘ his 
flock was finally dispersed, it was estimated that his superior ewes 
numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secured a considerable portion of his 
flock, and the process of breeding proceeded simultaneously in that an 
other adjacent colonies. : 


Although it would appear from the historical records of the State that 
Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into Australia, 
yet there is no doubt that to him is due the credit of having been the first 
to prove that the production of fine wool could be made a profitable 
industry in this State. 


Notwithstanding the satisfactory increase in the numbers of the finer 
sheep, the importation of superior animals was not discontinued, and the 
stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was, about this period, 
commenced in the Mudgee district, the climate of which has proved more 
favourable than that of any other part of the State, and it is thence that 
the finest merinos are now procured. As might have been anticipated, 
natural conditions in Australia have, in some respects, changed the 
character of the Spanish fleece. The wool has become softer and more 
elastic, and while diminishing in density it has gained in length, so that 
the weight of the fleece has increased. The quality of the wool, on the 
whole, has improved under the influence of the climate, and Australian 
wool is now probably the best in the world. 
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The following table, showing the number of sheep at the close of each - 
year since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress of sheep- 
breeding in New South Wales :— 


Year. Sheep. | | Year. Sheep. | Year. | Sheep. 

il \ 

it 
1860 6,119,163 1875 25, 353,924 1890 55, 986,431 
1861 5,615,054 1876 © . 25,269,755 | 1891 61,831,416 
1862 6,145,651 | 1877 | 21,521,662 || 1892 58,080,114 
1863 7,790,969 1878 | 25,479,484 1893 56,980,688 
1864 8,271,520 1879 30,062,910 1894 | 56,977,270 
1865 8,132,511 1880 35,398, 121 1895 47,617,687, 
1866 11,562,155 || 1881 36,591,946 1896 -| 48,318,790 
1867 13,909,574 1882 36,114,814 1897 43,952,897 
1868 15,080,625 1883 37,915,510 1898 41,241,004 
1869 14,989,923 1884 31,660,321 ; 1899 36,213,514 
1870 16,308,585 1885 37,820,906 1900 40,020, 506 
1871 16,278,697 1886 39,169, 304 1901 j 41,857,099 
1872 17,566,048 1887 '| 46,965,152 1902 26,649,424 
1873 18,990,595 1888 46,503,469 1903 28,656,501 
1874 22,797,416 1889 50,106,768 1904 ° 34,526,894 


- The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 40 per cent. 
Divided into four periods the ratios are— 


1860-70 annual increase 10°3 per cent. 


1870-80 __,, “3 81 35 
1880-90 __,, 53 47 5 
1890-1900 ,, decrease 3°4 0 
1900-1904 ,, 4 38, 


Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great 
portion of New South Wales, it was apparent in 1891 that the State was 
overstocked, and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks 
by breeding only from the better-class ewes. In addition, the following 
season proved unfavourable, so that the end of the year saw a large decrease 
in the number of sheep depastured. The unfavourable season of 1892 was, 
unfortunately, only the forerunner of many others, for, with the single 
exception of 1900, the whole of the years up to 1902 were distinctly 
unfavourable to the pastoral industry. The climax was reached in the . 
last mentioned year, which was particularly disastrous, as the number of 
sheep fell from 41,857,099 at the beginning of the year to 26,649,424 at 
its close, when the total flocks were over 35 millions less than in 1891. 

The decrease in the total was accompanied by great changes in the 
numbers of individual flocks, and these changes may be traced in the 
following table, giving an approximate: classification of the flocks, for 
various years froin 1891-to 1904. In the former year there were only 
13,187 holdings, but in 1904 the number had increased to 17,755, 
although the sheep depastured had decreased by over 27 millions. It 
is significant to note that while in 1891 there were 73 holdings which 
each carried over 100,000 sheep, the number in 190] was 12, and in 
1904 only 5. The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 62 per cent. 
of the total in 1891, but only 36 per cent. in 1904. The greatest change 
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has occurred -sinee 1894, when a very large number of sheep perished, 
and it is evident that pastoralists realised that the best method .of-com- 
bating droughty seasons lay in the subdivision of their large flocks :— 


Size.ot Flocks. 


1,001 2,001 | 5,001 10,001 20,001 50,001 | 499,901 
to ; to pee 


and over. nom 
1,060. 2,000, 5,000, 10,000. 20,000. 50,000 100,000. 


NUMBER OF ‘SHEEP. 


1891 | 2,794,751 | 2,979,168 | 5,498,942 | 4,943,221 | 7,056,580 | 15,553,774 | 12,617,206 | 10,392,774 | 61,831,416 
1893 | 2,852,943 | 3,110,361 | 5,203,544 | 5,092,959 | 6,722,825 | 14,966,272 | 11,296,811 | 7,644,973 | 56,980,688 
1894 | 2,863,963 | 3,050,107 | 5,264,700 | 5,114,109 | 6,844,167 | 15,125,070 | 10,366,501 | 8,348,653 | 56,977,270 
1897 | 3,169,977 | 2,710,546 | 4,511,676 | 4,625,398 | 6,230,663 | 12,468,278 | 6,972,298 | 3,264,061 | 43;952,897 
1900 | 3,471,775 | 3,266,864 | 4,725,271 | 4,824,604 | 6,206,402 | 10,686,291 | 4,564,309 | 2,066,475 | 40;020,506 
1901 |-3,797,114 |-3;560;849 | 6,519,008 |-5,210,117 | 6,666,429 | 10,552,373 | 4;835,547 | 1,588,103;:) 41;857,009 
1902 | 3,988,724 | 2,580,865 | 3,867,402 | 3,862,638 | 5,329,031 | 5,039,100 | 1,297,333 684,331 ,| 26,649,424 
1903 | 3,580,943 | 2,649,465 | 3,956,302 | 3,770;657 |-5,201,133 | 7,120,873 | 1,489;895 706,688 || 28,656,501 
1004 |.3,808,700 | 3,158,219 | 4,722,130 |.4,307,558 | 6,004,591 | 8,750,595 | 3,006,192 678,909 :| 34,526,894. 


* Jncludes:sheep in unclassified flocks, 208,515:in 1900 ; 127,559.in 1901 ;-and 181,045 in 1903. 


NUMBER OF HOLDINGS. 


954 1,696 686 495 491 186 73 | $8887 


1891 7;606 pi 

1893 8,468 2,041 1,640 717 475 477 162 53 145083 
1804 8,402 25013 1,633 716 441 478 148 60 18,801 
1897 9,376 1,767 1,383 651 436 406 104 21 29d ed 
1900 | 10,646 2,152 1,462 676 431 349 67 14 15,797 
1901 | 11,800 2,351 1,722 729) a65 344 76 12 "E7499 
1902 | 14,074 1,715 1,186 534 371 168 20 6 18,074 
1903 | 138,154 1,791 1,253 528 368 238 23 6 17,361 
1904 | 12,732 2,146 1,498 601 429 296 48 5 47,755 


While considering the great losses caused by drought during ‘the 
period 1891 to 1902, it may not be out of place to direct attention to the 
rapid manner in which the flocks of the State increase under favourable 
conditions. 

After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase, 
such as the demands of the slaughter-yard, the requirements of the 
neighbouring States, and the losses ‘occurring from other causes than 
drought, it will be found that the rate of annual increase has been as 
high as 20 per cent., so that it is possible for the flocks of New South 
Wales to increase two-fold in about four years. Actual experience shows 
that such rate of increase occurred in-1904 and in several of the earlier 
years. During the period of five years from 1861 to 1866 there was a 
two-fold increase; and the flocks of the State were again doubled in the 
eight years from 1866 to 1874, and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 
1887. How many sheep could be sustained under a system of artificial 
feeding and watering may hereafter become a question of national 
interest ; but it is abundantly plain that with a succession of fair seasons 
it would be impossible, under the present mode of depasturing stock, 
for the State to suppert for any number of years an increase 6f sheep 
similar to that experienced last year, as it would take only a little over 
three years for the flocks of the State to reach a total equal to that now 
found in all Australia. The stock-carrying capabilities of New ‘South 
Wales are, however, very difficult to estimate, as the greater portion of 
the country is yet in its natural state. Improvements such as the :sub- 
division of pasturage, a better system of water conservation and irriga- 
tion, an intelligent extension of the growth of salthush, cottonbush, 
and other drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the cultive- 
tion of artificial fodder, are gradually being effected, and will indefinitely 
extend the capacity for supporting stock of all. descriptions. 

I 
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The export and import of sheep during the last ten years is shown 
below. The figures cannot be considered as of much value, as they are 
somewhat in excess of the truth, since sheep are often transferred from 
one State to another for the convenience of station-holders, or in search 
of grass, and not for purposes of trade :— 


Year. | Exported. | Imported. | Year. | Exported. Imported. 
1895 999,773 420,374 1900 754,849 656,699 
1896 744,578 | 1,010,176 1901 1,237,875 413,409 
1897 1,022,295 | 1,171,794 1902 1,700,164 360,306 
1898 1,311,880 700,718 1903 761,546 | 1,521,278 
1899 1,200,331 498,111 1904 883,156 662,691 


The demand for sheep for local consumption was until recent years so 
small compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
increase of the flocks of the State. This, however, is not now the case; 
the annual demand for food consuimption within the State is about 6'5 
per cent. of the number of sheep depastured-—equal to about three-fifths 
of the cast. By “cast’’ is meant the number at such age when it would 
be more profitable to send them for slaughter than to keep them, in the 
‘case of ewes for breeding, or for further growth in the case of non- 
breeders. The cast, expressed as a percentage of the whole of the sheep 
depastured, is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as 
about 114 per cent. The number slaughtered for export in a frozen or 
preserved state, and for tallow, brings up the total slaughtered to about 
8°5 per cent. of the entire flocks. 

The following table gives the number of sheep in each State of the 
~Commonwealth and in New Zealand at the end of 1904, together with 
_the proportion of the total owned in each province :— 


Proportion 
State. Sheep. owned in each 
| State. 
No. per cent. 
New South Wales ..............c00008+ 34,526,894 41-05 
WiCbORIA dese usavornsecevawsviewndasiaets 10,167,691 12°09 
Queensland .............cecceeeecee seers 10,843,470 12°89. 
South Australia ..........cccccceseeeees 5,874,979 6°98 
Western Australia ..........cccsceeeves 2,856,290 3°40 
Tasmania ...........:cccscecsceceeverssces 1,556,460 1°85 
Commonwealth ............ 65,825,784 78°26 
New Zealand ..........cccccccsessesuees iz 18,280, 806 21°74 
Australasia ...c.c.cccceceeeee 84,106,590 100-00 


It will be seen that New South Wales stands first in Australasia as a 
sheep-breeding country, though Victoria is the most closely-stocked 
province. 

In Queensland, as in South Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb 
.the, attention of pastoralists to the same extent as in New South Wales. 
The former State is more adapted to the breeding of cattle, whilst in the 
southern and more settled districts of South Australia greater attention 
‘is paid to the cultivation of cereals, its northern territory, like that of 
Queensland, being more adapted by nature to the breeding of cattle and 
horses. In Western Australia the mining industry is still paramount, 
although agriculture is making great progress; while the limited area 
of Tasmania does not lend itself to the extensive development of the 
pastoral industry, but the State is justly celebrated for the quality of its 
stud stock, which are eagerly sought after by sheepowners in the other 
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States. It was thought at one time that cattle-breeding would occupy 
a position in New South Wales almost equal to that of sheep-breeding, 
but experience has shown that the general climatic conditions are more 
favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the State is probably destined to 
remain what it now is—the great sheep-breeding centre of Australia. 


The different degrees of success attending sheep-farming in various. 
parts of the country: have long since directed attention to the fact that 
every part of Australia is not equally fitted for the production of fine 
wools. New South Wales may be divided climatically into four zones :— 
(1) The coast country extending from the seaboard to the main range, 
the breadth of which varies from comparatively nothing up to 100 miles ; 
(2) the tableland districts on the summit of the range; (3) the upper part 
of the western slopes ; and (4) the interior, or ‘‘ saltbush country.” 

The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance inland 
is too moist, and a large portion of the country too poor, for the adequate 
sustenance of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser breeds of sheep 
would not deteriorate through the limited food supply and the rugged 
nature of the country. On the northern rivers and in the southern 
coast districts, where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable industries. Sheep-- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regious towards the summit. 
of the coast range; but, as in the case of the country near the sea, the 
soil and climatic conditions, as a rule, are unfavourable to sheep, 
although within the last three or four years it has been proved that the 
Romney Marsh sheep will thrive even on the northern rivers. On 
crossing the coast range, however, the contrast between the aspect of the. 
country just entered and that left behind is very striking. Here the. 
grazing aud wool-growing capabilities are at once apparent, and further 
to the westward the conditions are still more favourable. 


In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is less fine 
than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, but the fleeces 
are generally sound and heavy. Farther in the saltbush country the 
wool sufiers both in weight of the fleece and in its quality; but the 
country is fattening, and the stock are generally more healthy than those 
nearer the sea. In the country on the other side of the Darling the great. 
summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces; but even there 
a fair class of wool is produced, as the stockowners are constantly. 
introducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 
degeneration of the breed which otherwise might ensue. 

The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was for- 
bidden for many years, owing entirely to the fear that the flocks and 
herds might be contaminated by scab and other diseases prevalent in 
European flocks; but these restrictions were removed at the beginning of 
the year 1888, and there is now an import of pure-bred sheep from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. So far, the breed 
imported has been chiefly the merino; but Lincoln, South Down, Vermont, 
Shropshire, and other well-known breeds have been introduced. It is, 
however, to Tasmania that sheep-breeders chiefly look for their stud 
stock, several breeders in that State having made a speciality of raising 
merinos from the finest strains procurable in the world. The stud stock 
bred in the island State possess generally a fleece of strong character—., 
an essential feature for the maintenance of weight and quality in those 
districts of New South Wales where the natural tendency is towards 
extreme fineness. ‘The sheep imported from Tasmania in 1903 numbered 
2,719, with a value of £12,055, while in 1904 the number was 5,266, and 
the value £30,569. The total number of stud sheep imported during 
1904, was 9,942, of which 26 rams and 32 ewes were Vermonts from 
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America, 6 rams and 3 ewes were merinos from Germany, while of 24 
introduced from England, 4 were Devon rams, 6 Romney Marsh ewes, 
and 14 South Down ewes. 

It is now generally admitted that, so far as the fleece is concerned, the 
Australian merino has little to gain by any further admixture of Euro- 
pean. or American blood, but it is equally admitted that there is room 
for improvement in the physique of the animal. To produce a larger 
carcase, without interfering with the quality of the fleece, many experi- 
ments have been made, but without much success, and it has been found 
that the crossing of noted breeds of English rams with Australian ewes 
has invariably resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration of 
the merino. The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the sake of 
the wool, have, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct fields of 
industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcase of the ordinary 
Australian merino, when dressed, averages about 464 lb., whereas dressed 
carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would average 57 to 60 Ib. 
The food qualities of the merino are not appreciated in the London 
market, and its lean flanks and long fleshless leg bones make its appear- 
anee objectionable to the butcher, with the result that the improved. 
prospects of export have induced growers to introduce large sheep for 
cross-breeding, in order to secure a heavier and more presentable carcase.. 
It remains to be seen, however, how far the pasture and climate of the 
country hitherto devoted to the merino are suitable to the more gross- 
feeding cross-breed. In most cases it is found that the best results from 
the long-woolled breeds and their crosses with the merino are obtained 
when the flocks can be worked as part of the rotation of a mixed farm. 
The various breeds of sheep in New South Wales are the Merino, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long-woolled 
breeds, principally with the merino. At the close of 1904 the respective 
numbers of nierino and long-woolled sheep and cross-breeds stood thus :— 


Merino (combing) ...... diab satussintneis sdeveerhoutcagiaetvesrseneds 23,110,924 
$5. “(CLOGHING) \ceecsciedsiscenceieaseed ageaavenessnoseewess ond 8,728,433 
Coarse woolled ........ccceeeeeeccescuseee eee eeenecenscoseesensee 2,687,537 
Total 3.3: cave sccceanvs ost hes taceereaee ved cosaseve 34,526,894 


During the last fourteen years the proportion of English and cross- 
bred sheep has increased considerably. Twenty-one years ago the pro- 
portion of long-woolled and cross-breds was only 3} per cent., and for 
fully ten years after it stood at about 24 per cent. In 1893 the proportion 
rese to 4°3 per cent., and with the development of the meat export trade 
has now advanced to 8 per cent. The following is a classification of the 
sheep in the State at the end of 1904 :— ; 


Class of Sheep. Rams. Ewes. | Wethers. | Lambs. Total. 
Merino (combing)... 353,788 | 11,337,493 5,590,678 |. 5,828,965 23,110,924 

»» (clothing)...| 102,220 | 4,356,355°|  15992,142°) 2,277,716 | 8,728,433. 
Coarse woolled ......; 55,843 1,048,210 931,006 652,478 2,687,537 


8,759,159 | 34,526,894 


| 511,852 16,749,058 | 8,513,826 


@£ the coarse-woolled sheep the largest proportion are Lincolns which 
numbered 245,000 in 1902, while there were 162,090 Leicesters. The 
other breeds represented were the Romney Marsh, 39,000; Shropshire, 
19,00U ; and South Downs, 4,000, so that the total number was 469,000.. 
In addition there were 1,671,000 crossbred sheep, principally Lincoln 
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and merino, so that the coarse-woolled sheep and crosses numbered 
2,140,000 in 1902. The breeds enumerated above were increased in 
1904 by the introduction of the Suffolk Downs sheep into the New England 
district, which appear to be pre-eminently adapted for farming purposes, 
and the production of a weighty lamb for the export trade. 

The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds being 
left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing them during 
the winter months. The sheep are either kept in paddocks or under the 
care of shepherds, though on some stations they are both shepherded and 
paddocked. 

The advantages of the paddocking system are now universally recog- 
nised ; the country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool will be longer 
and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one-third better; the feed will 
be cleaner and less. liable to grass-seed; the sheep will increase in size; 
they will live longer and continue longer profitable; they will be freer 
from foot-rot and other diseases; the expense of working the station will 
be less than a quarter of what it would be if the sheep were shepherded ; 
and finally, the owner will be able to devote the principal part of his time 
to improving his sheep, instead of spending it in attempting to manage 
a number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 

It has also been found that the percentage of lambing is higher among 
sheep which are paddocked. The percentage of lambs obtained from the 
ewes in Australia is, however, far lower than that experienced in the 
United Kingdom, where the ratio on account of twin lambs has been 
known to exceed 160 per cent., and over @ series of years, amongst the 
Suffolk flocks, considerably exceeds 130 per cent. This result is doubtless 
due to the much greater care and attention bestowed on English sheep 
at the lambing season. During the year 1904, the lambs marked in New 
South Wales numbered 10,421,450, and the average lambing was 
estimated at 71 per cent. There was an increase of 5,870,393 sheep 
during 1904, the details of which are summarized below :— 


Sheep on 31st December, 1903 ..........eecccsesseceueceneoeeeeeesene eunenees 28,656,501 
Lambs marked during 1904...........ccccecssescesseeereecesseceeeetseeaereesees 10,421,450 
Sheep imported: during 1904 .cccccccessesseeceesesceeseseeareecneeranaaes 662,691 
Slaughtered for food for local consumption (excluding No. 39,740,642 
sheep killed on stations and farmis).............0...6008 1,386,116 
Slaughtered for food on stations, &C......... ccessseeseccees 909, 204. 
mm for meat preserving............ 4 iat el aacdave de’ 58,902 
si for freezing for export. ........ ..cccecerseesceeee 570,934 
“ for boiling-down 1,922 
Lambs slaughtered for food for local consumption...... 131,458 
Total slaughtered, 1904.........0..ccccccccsee eeeseess mete 3,058,536 
Exported during 1004 ..........ccccccssteeessnenereut eeeseeees 883,156 
Loas by ordinary mortality, drought, dogs, and missing 
sheep .......... a Savandpedesciea henGh cdbaueacelavades Sesbacecces’ 1,272,056 
Total deduction .......ccccccssuscereesenseeeeeeuree eos Je eeonieenes 5,213, 748 
Sheep on 3lst December, 1904 .....c..cccsseeceuees vessudddavdeese 34,526,894 


Increase om previOUs: Year .......cecceecseeessssne creas canaetees 5,870,393 
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The relative advantages and profitableness of sheep-rearing and wheat- 
farming have been the subject of much discussion. The question is one, 
of course, to be settled largely by the circumstances of climate and soil; 
but while it is true that many districts unfit for cultivation are suitable 
for grazing, it may be said that the more suitable a district is for cultiva- 
tion the greater are its capabilities for pastoral purposes, and in such 
circumstances the best results can be secured by the combination of both 
pursuits. Where wheat is grown, the fields are fertilised and kept free 
from noxious vegetation by sheep, the animals are better fed than is 
otherwise the case, and the risk of heavy stocking is reduced by utilising 
the cultivated land. Sheep turned on the land after the stripper has been 
used knock down the straw, eat the greater portion of it, and tread the 
rest in the soil, so that it is easily covered by the plough, and the weeds 
and other vegetation which spring up after the autumn rains make good 
pasture. Many farmers turn on the sheep again when the grain crop is 
a few inches high—a plan which, in addition to benefiting the sheep, 
proves advantageous to the crop, making it stronger and more produc- 
tive, and enabling it to withstand the dry weather later on. The stubble 
field being available just when the summer grass is getting scarce, the 
sheep which would otherwise become poor are kept in good condition to. 
face the winter. Sheep grazed on cultivated lands are remarkably 
healthy, and there is no better means of keeping them free from disease ; 
fluke and worms are almost unknown, and there is considerably less foot- 
rot found amongst them. To what extent the stock-carrying capacity of 
the land is improved by cultivation it is difficult to say, but on good average 
land it may be put down at 25 per cent. On the whole, it may safely be 
said that with one-third or one-fourth of its area broken up, land will 
cary as many sheep on the portion not broken up as the whole area would 
carry in its natural state, and without taking into consideration the: 
value of the crops harvested, the return derived from grazing alone would 
be larger than if sheep-rearing were followed by itself. 

For many years experiments with lucerne as an adjunct to the natural 
herbage have been successfully carried on, and in fairly rich soil with 
good drainage its cultivation is greatly extending. In some of the largest 
stations in the State there are now thousands of acres laid down to this 
excellent fodder. At Forbes, 22 acres of irrigated lucerne maintained 
1,600 sheep in good condition during four months prior to the breaking 
up of the drought. It is strange that,.with a view to fully utilising all 
available means of subsistence, and thus providing for the fullest stocking 
capacity of the land, so few pastoralists turn their attention to root-crops 
for feed—such as turnips, mangolds, sugar-beet, and carrots. Of 
course, it is evident that many areas are entirely unsuitable for such 
crops, but pastoralists and farmers more favourably situated might, in 
addition to supplying their own needs, provide feed which would be 
eagerly availed of by those less favoured. These crops would become 
doubly valuable, as sheep travelled from the dry country could be de- 
pastured on bare paddocks and fed with the roots, leaving, in the form 
of manure, two-thirds of the valuable constituents extracted from the 
cropped area adjoining, so that the owner would not only be fully paid 
for his produce, but at the same time get paddock after paddock fertilised 
in a thorough manner for succeeding crops. Large areas in New England, 
Orange, Wellington, Tumut, Jerilderie, and other districts on the tableland 
and western slope, are available for such cultivation, and once pastoralists 
in the dry west discovered that they could bargain for agistment for portion 
of their stock, instead of travelling them almost hopelessly in search of 
natural herbage as at present, the fear of drought would, to a large 
extent, disappear. It seems apparent, then, that the general adoption of 
cultivation in connection with grazing is destined to play a great part in 
preserving the flocks of the State from the effects of unfavourable seasons. 
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Woo. 


The wool-clip of New South Wales is its most important item of pro- 
duction, and it may be said that the prosperity of the State in a large 
measure depends upon the wool market. The following table summarises 
the export trade in New South Wales wool during the period 1860-1904, 
and illustrates the growth of this important industry during the forty- 
five years. The weights given represent the actual exports, washed and 
greasy wool being taken together :— 


Year. Quantity. Total Value. | Year. Quantity. Total Value. 
Tb. £ tb. £ 

1860 14, 962, 362 1,454,289 1883 188,161,710 9,598,761 
1861 18,171,209 1,768,978 1884 173,986,303 8,953, 100 
1862 20,988,393 1,801,186 1885 168,151,659 7,246,642 
1863 15,842,520 1,316,520 1886 173,985,640 7,028,596 
1864 25,827,917 2,294,615 1887 216,450,342 8,911,155 
1865 29,858,791 2,283,560 1888 235,848, 944 9,089,776 
1866 36,980,685 ~ 2,830,348 1889 261,853,484 10,620,636 
1867 27,327,452 2,125,737 1890 236,322,828 8,991, 396 
1868 27,067,256 1,960,360 1891 331,887,720 11,036,018 
1869 51,269,672 3,162,522 1892 312, 225,293 10,211,456 
1870 47,440,610 2,741,141 1893 318,782,858 9,675,061 
1871 65,611,953 4,748,160 1894 331,774,424 9,011,790 
1872 50,233,453 3,342,900 1895 ~ 297,448,104 8,958,690 
1873 62,998,692 3,936,408 1896 272,033,262 8,776,529 
1874 75,156,924 5,010,125 1897 258,514,280 8,023,893 
1875 87,534,280 5,651,643 1898 249,066,912 8,329,287 
1876 100,736,330 5,565,173 1899 205,394,780 10,020,495 
1877 102, 150,246 5,256,038 1900 203,738,195 7,632,213 
1878 111,833,017 5,723,316 1901 273,141,019 9,035, 437 
1879 123,710,450 6,491,198 1902 187,238, 485 7,306,810 
1880 154,871,832 8,040,625 1903 187,654,400 8,544,135 
1881 | 139,601,506 7,149,787 1904 219,396,078 9,246,931 
1882 146,221,182 7,433,091 


These figures do not show the production clearly; neither can the 
fluctuations in the market value be ascertained from them, as the relative 
quantities of greasy and washed wool vary each year. In order to 
indicate clearly the production, washed wool should be stated as in the 
grease. This has been done for the purposes of the following table, and, 
adding to the exports already shown, the quantity of wool used locally in 
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woollen mills, the total annual production, stated as in the grease, was 
as follows :— 


New South Wales Wool. 
Year. 
Exported. Used locally. Total production. 
Tb. Tb. ib. 

1876 123,126,500 588,500 123,715,000 
1877 121,295,800 991,200 122,287,000 
1878 140, 286,300 1,055,700 141,342,000 
1879 148,196,500 ~ 1,202,500 149,399,000 
1880 180,613,400 1,040,600 181,654,000 
1881 160,809,300 866,700 161,676,000 
1882 169,957,200 — 896,800 170,854,000 
1883 215,459,000 799,000 216,258,000 
1884 200,703,200 881,800 201,585,000 
1885 192,677,000 . 764,000 193,441,000 
1886 205,086,400 886,600 205, 973,000 
1887 252,110,400 852,600 252,963,000 
1888 266,521,500 913,500 267,435,000 
1889 295, 430,400 632,600 296,063,000 
1890 271,771,200 576,800 272,347,600 
1891 374,742,700 857,300 375,600,000 
1892 353,694,100 560,900 354,255,000 
1893 361,642,600 1,222,400 362,865,000 
1894 376,590,700 1,279,300 377,870,000 
1895 341,337,500 | 1,702,500 343,040,000 
1896 318,538,200 1,728,800 320,267,000 
1897 302,021,700 1,293,300 303,315,000 
1898 290,728,800 1,436,200 292,165,000 
1899 253,574,200 1,258,800 254,833,000 
1900 236,307,100 1,352,900 237,660,000 
1901 308,731,900 ~ 1,343,100 310,075,000 
1902 216,052,100 1,358,900 217,411,000 
1903 225,710,400 1,293,600 227,004,000 
1904 248,413,100 726,900 249,140,000 


In recording the exports prior to 1876, no distinction was made between 
washed and greasy wool, so that any attempt to estimate the production 
is surrounded with difficulty. From the information available, however, 
it would appear that the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 lb., while in 
1871 the weight in grease was 74,401,300 lb. An estimate of the pro- 
duction for the intervening years is, unfortunately, rendered impossible, 
owing to the fact that in several instances the greater portion of the wool 
clip was held over for a considerable period, awaiting an opportunity for 
shipment. 
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The value of the wool shown, for the same period as in the preceding 
table, was as. follows.:— : 


Value of New South Wales: Wool. 
Year. ———— Total Vahie.. 
Exported. Used locally. 
£ £ £ 
1876 5,565,173 39,387 5,604,560 
1877 5,236,038 43,531 5,299,569: 
1878 5,723,316 _ 42,445 5,765,761 
1879 6;491,198 52,059: 6,543,257 
1880 8,040,625. 44,826 8,085,451 
1881 7, 1493787 37,414 7,187,201: 
1882 7,433,091 | 38,524 7,471,615 
1883 9;598; 761 36,210 9,634,971 
1884 $5953; 100 40,471 8,998,571 
1885 7,246,642 29,092 7,275, 734 
1886 7,028,598° |" 29, 865: 7,058,461 
1887 8,911,155 30,015. 8,941,170 
1888 9,089;776 30,396 9,120,172 
1889 10,620,636 22 453 10,643,089 
1890 8;991,396 18,092 | 9,009,488 
1891, 11,036,018 23,287 | 11,059,305. 
1892 10; 211,456 14,173 10,225,627 
1893: 9,675,061 29; 423: 9,704,484 
1894 9,011,790 26,788 9,038,578 
1895 8, 958;690: 37,896 8,996,586 
1896 8,776;529: 41,949 8,817,878 
1897 8,023,893 29,586 | 8,053,479 
1898 8,329,287 37,832 8,367,119 
1899 10,020,495 47,917. 10,068,412 
1900 7,632,213. 44,509 7,676,805 
1901 9,035,437 36,667 9,072,104 
1902 | 7,306,810 46,897: 7,353,707 
1903 8,544,135 49,015 8,593,150 
1904 9,246,931 27,4656 9,274,387. 


A consideration of these: figures, in conjunction with those on the 
preceding page, will at. once show how greatly the prosperity of the State 
is affected by fluctuations in the market value of its staple export, for, 
taking the average export at 250,000,000 Ib., a rise of 1d. per lb. in the 
market price means an addition of £1,041,000 to the wealth of its people. 
A striking instance is afforded: by the figures for 1898 and 1899; in the 
earlier year the preduction was greater by upwards of 37,000,000 lb., 
while the value was £1,700,000 less: 
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As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within the calendar 
year, the quantity of wool stated in the table on page 263 for any year 
consists partly of that season’s clip and partly of the previous one. The 
following table shows the total number of sheep shorn during the year, 
distinguishing those whose fleece was washed previous to shearing. It 


will be observed that all the sheep are now shorn in grease. 
always the case; 
being shorn. 


This was not 
at one time nearly half the sheep were washed before 
Several circumstances have led to the change, the principal 


being that the price obtained for washed wool in excess . greasy is not 
commensurate with the cost of washing :— 


Sheep. Lambs. Sheep and Lambs. 
" | 
cad In grease. Well or In grease. Washed. In grease. bettie 
{ 

- 1890 40,935,736 1,852,506 9,285,871 33,521 50,221,607 | 1,886,027 
1891 45,619,967 1,520,087 | 10,531,106 31,542 56,151,073 | 1,551,629 
1892 46,947,809 1,416,666 7,105,210 132,503 54,053,019 | 1,549,169 
1893 45,348,757 1,088,718 7,482,936 169,698 52,831,693 | 1,258,416 
1894 42,632,425 3,190,521 7,948, 101 463,950 50,580,526 | 3,654,471 
1895 38,925,708 1,890, 669 4,731,387 147,893 43,657,095 | 2,038,562 
1896 37,409; 296 2,195,804 5,857,382 535,101 43,266,678 | 2,730,905 
1897 36,206,151 2,306,097 3,725,278 192,224 39,931,429 | 2,498,321 
1898 34,931,165 2,506, 825 3,643,450 139,000 38,574,615 | 2,645,825 
1899 29,352,299 1,805,213 3,269,462 142,950 32,621,761 1,948, 163 
1900 | 32,031,928 | 1,249,448 | 5,022,893 95,972 | 37,054,821 | 1,345,420 
1901 | 32,691,349 1,867,257 5,689,572 169,085 38,380,921 2,036,342 
1902 | 24,955,248 1,133,159 1,472,087 79,310 26,427,335 | 1,212,469 
1903 | 23,614,917-} sees 3,379,958 | cee ee | 26,994,870 | oe 
1904 25,844,694 | 5,960,078 |... eee 31,804,772 | ...... 


The great improvement in the weight of the fleece during the last 
twenty-seven years may be seen from the table given below. The figures 
have been taken from the annual reports of the Stock Department, but it 
would appear from other calculations that the averages are somewhat 


understated :-— 
| gear -ebedy gene leks | greiner 
1; 0 ef a H ip 
nas from Shep doen Year, Paks poe ahr ; Year. from Bheep sion 
in the grease. in the grease. | in the grease. 
Tb. oz. Tb. oz. th oz. 
1877 4 0 | 1886 5 54 1895 5 114 
1878 5 6 60 || 1887 5.9 1896 6 4 
1879 5 1 i) 1888 5 64 1897 5 124 
1880 5.7 1889 5 134 1898 6 0 
1881 5 60 1890 5 112 1899 6 0 
1882 5 (0 1891 5. 9 1900 6 13 
1883 5 2 1892 5 66 1901 6 14 
1884 5 60 1893 5 15 1902 5 ll 
1885 5 OR 1894 6 1904 6 154 


The figures for the year 1903 are not available. 


According to the 


returns furnished by the Chief Inspector of Stock, the average weight of 
fleece during 1904, from each sheep, was 6 lb. 15h oz., and from lambs 
2 Ib. 7 oz. 


Of late years considerable attention has been given to the question of 
breeding, and the result is seen in the great improvement in the weight of 
In spite of the bad seasons experienced, the wool clips have been 
very good, and notwithstanding the greatly diminished flocks, the total 
production of wool, though smaller than in previous years, has not by any 


fleeces. 
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means decreased proportionately. The improvement in the weight of 
fleece will be apparent from a consideration of the following table :— 


Average number of : Average annual _ Average 
Period. pap rl production of Wool. a aon 7 
No. Tb. Tb. 

1881-85 36,020,699 188,762,800 5°24 
1886-90 47,746,225 258, 956,200 5°42 
1891-96 56,297,435 362,726,000 6-44 
1896-1900 41,949, 342 281,648,000 6°71 
1901-04 32,922,457 250,908,000 762 


From’ these figures it would appear that the average weight during the 
last four years has been about 74 lb. A striking proof of the increased 
weight of the fleece is afforded by a comparison of the figures relating to 
the periods ending with 1890 and 1904. In the earlier year the sheep 
numbered 14,800,000 more, yet the average annual production of wool 
was only 8,000,000 lb. in excess of that of the later period, the decrease 
in the number of sheep during the interval being 31°2 per cent., and in 
the volume of wool 3:1 per cent. 

Wool is put up at the stations in packs of various sizes from 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 3 in., weighing from 10 lb. to 12 lb. On many 
holdings the bales are ‘‘ dumped” in a hydraulic press before leaving, 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length. During 1904-5 
the average weight of a bale of greasy wool was 363 lb., and a bale of 
washed wool, 246 lb. 

At one time almost all the wool was shipped on the grower’s account and 
sold in London, but of late years fully 80 per cent. has been sold in the 
local markets, as purchasers have realised the advantages of buying on the 
spot :— 


Total deep-sea Sydney Wool Sales. 
Season. r etsy and Id at auction Proportion 
ae Newcastle, Offered. ae privately. sso toga la 
bales. bales. bales, per cent. 
1887-88 396,772 227,466 145,000 36:54 
1888-89 450,095 268,264 200,000 44°43 
1889-90 471,484 268,790 235,000 50°44 
1890-91 564,285 333,876 245,779 43°37 
1891-92 626,912 361,880 278,397 44°18 
1892-93 631,888 398,010 362,365 56°82 
1893-94 719,450 452,571 401,185 55°74 
1894-95 755,769 488,509 425,135 56°25 
1895-96 683,001 441,437 415,538 60°84 
1896-97 690,034 437,284 401,048 53°10 
1897-98 635,002 443,066 445,808 70°02 
1898-99 646,477 438,229 447,517. 69°22 
1899-1900 552,472 419,120 399,893 72°38 
1900-01 585,291 400,034 387,358 66°18 
1901-02 629,159 511,593 522,664 83-07 
1902-03 473,289 374,988 383,506 81-03 
1903-04 479,135 375,378 375,801 78°45 
1904-05 597,174 482,453 493,223 82°64 


Of the 493,223 bales of wool soid in Sydney during the last season, it 
may be said that approximately 354,213 bales were purchased for the 
Continent of Europe, 62,756 bales for the English trade and for London 
on speculative account, 21,867 bales for America, 11,187 bales for Japan, 
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and 43,200 bales by local scourers. The average prices per bale realised 
in Sydney during the last five years were £9 11s. in 1900-01, £10 Os. 8d. 
in 1901-2, £12 8s. 8d. in 1902-3, £12 17s. 1d. in 1903-4, and £12 17s. 1d. 
in 1904-5; while in the London market an average of £13 10s. was obtained 
in 1900, £10 10s. in 1901, £13 2s. 6d. in 1902, £13 10s. in 1903, and 
£14 10s. in 1904. The higher prices averaged in London are accounted 
for chiefly by freight and other charges. 
The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below: — 


Superior. Good. Medium. Inferior. 

Description. Se eed | A ee |r ar 

: 1908-04. | 1904-05. | 1903-04. | 1904-05. | 1903-04. | 1904-05. | 1903-04. | 1904-05. 
Greasy— d. d. | d. d. | d. da. | a d. | d. d. | d. d. | d. d.|d. d. 
Fleece .......- 104 to 14/133 to 173| 94 to 10 10 to 103| St to 9 | 83 to 93) 62 to 8/7 to 8b 
Pieces ........ 9% ,, 103/103 ,, 13 | 84 ,, 919% ,, 103] 72, 8) 84 ,, 9) 6L,, 7/62 4, 8 
Bellies ........ vy TH] 8 4, 11 | 53 ,, 62/7 4, 8) 45 ,, 5S) 55 4, 62 35 ,, 44/4 4. 5 
Lambs .......- 94 4, 114110, 128) 72 ,, 94/ 8E 4, 98/6 4, 73] 6 5, 8| 444, 59/43 4, 6 

Crossbred— | 

Fine ........ 10 ,, 113/12 ,, 144] 84 ,, 93/10} ,, 114) 73 ,, 739 4, 93] 64,, 7 | 7% 4, 8k 
» 9 | 53 5, 63] 72 5, S31 424, 52) 64 ,, 7 n» 43 56 4. 6 
», 243/18 ,, 19 |L9} ,, 202168 ,, 17918 ,, 19 |15$ ,, 163 A yy 17k 
y, 208/16 ,, 163/17} ,, 198144 ,, 153/164 ,, 17Z/13 ,, 14 \l4h ,, 15d 
{14 4, 15 yy 104/124 ,, 13 [14 ,, 15$/10% ,, 114/124 ,, | 94 194 10. ,, 114 
12} ,, 134/i4s ,, 15Z1L ,, 113/124 ,, 133) OF ,, 104/114 ,, 11 » 83] 9 ,, 104 


”-—. oO wm 


In order to illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple during 
the last twenty years, the following table has been compiled, and will give 
a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for greasy wool in the 
London market at each of the principal sales during the period : — 


Year Ist 2nd | 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

Series: | Series. | Series. | Series. | Series. | Series. 
er lb. ] per lb. | per lb. | per Ib. | per 1b. | per Ib. 
: d. ? d. Pet ae d. x d. 

1886 7k 6 8 11 10 | wee 

1887. 103 10 9 84 TE | ceeeee 

1888 8 8 8 8 88 | oe 

1889 9 94 10 104 114 bs 

1890 104 10 9 10 9 

1891 9 10 94 9 84 

1892 7t 8 74 74 8 

1893 8 8% 75 84 7 

1894 6% 68 64 . 68 64 

1895 6 64 6} 74 8k 

1896 82 94 8h 84 72 

1897 74 7 7 73 83 

1898 78 8 78 8 8 

1899 8} 83 9% { 103 11g 

1900 112 10% 98 88 Titi Sakoees 

1901 8} | 8 | 8 83 > a eee 

1902 104 104 4 114 12 124 

1903 124 12 11h 11 ll 104 

1904 11 10 103 11 1 12 

1905 12 11? 124 12h] 12k | wee 


During the period covered by the foregoing table, Sydney-shipped 
greasy wool realised from 13d. to 6d. The maximum prices were realised 
during 1899, when the sales closed at 13d. per tb. Prices rose steadily 
from 7}d. at the beginning of 1886 to 10d. at the close of the year, 
gradually falling from 10}d. to 74d. during 1887. From 1888 to 1891 the 
rates ranged from 8d. to 1l}d. From 1892 the tendency was downward 
from 8d. to 6d. until the end of 1895, when the average was over 8d., 
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standing between 8d. and 9d. all through 1896. During 1897 and 1898 
prices were rather lower, from 7d. to 8d., but at the sales of 1899 the rate 
rose steadily from 81d. to 18d. The 1900 sales opened at 113d., but 
gradually fell to 7d. at the end of the year. The prices rose gradually to 
93d. at the close of 1901, and in the succeeding year to 124d. In 1903 there 
was a gradual fall to 10}d., but at the last sales in 1904 prices again 
reached 12d., and this value was well maintained during 1905. 

There. is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the 
production of wool in these States. In the ancient seats of wool-growing, 
production is now stationary, if not actually diminishing, while popula- 
tion, with the consequent demand for wool, is everywhere increasing. The 
wool supplies of the world have of late years shown no material increase, 
and there. are no signs of an increase of production in the near future. 
The number of sheep in the chief countries of the world, as shown on 
page 277, is less than it was ten years ago, and although the Argentine is 
estimated to carry 120,000,000 sheep at present, the export of wool is not 
equal to that of Australasia. The exports of Argentine in each of the five 
years ended with 1902 were 221,286, 237,111, 101,113, 228,358, and’ 
197,936 tons respectively, each ton representing 2,025 lb. It is probable~ 
too that any advance in the quantity of wool available from Australia or 
from the River Plate will be more than counterbalanced by a restricted 
production in Great Britain, North America, and the Continent of’ 
Europe. A new market has been found for Australian wool in Japan, a 
country which carries an immense population, and it is confidently - 
anticipated that the present exports will be largely increased, as Australia. 
is the natural source from which supplies should be obtained. 

It is a moot question whether the climate of New South Wales is better~ 
adapted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. Although 
the former is looked upon with most favour by wool-growers, it is. 
generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, especially: 
where the saltbush predominates, on which it is difficult to raise a good’ 
combing wool, and where it will probably be found more profitable by- 
wool-growers to give greater attention to the production of the clothing- 
variety. 

The production of wool in each of the Australian States and New 
Zealand during 1904 was as follows :— 


> State. Quantity in the grease. 
Tb. 

New South Wales ............cccccseceseeeeereeee 249,140,000 
Vacborin,, do. sic ich aeiastshasedes cove cisanteccuages 80,482, 300 
Queensland 22... eee cec eee eteeeeneeeee eens 63,269,900 
South Australia .............ccccceeecee een veeeeenes 36,985,900 
Weatern Australia ............ccecceceeneecereen ees 12,501,200 
PPASMANIB ctose ck et eod toe sa vevaecctecateneieeseate 11,562,500 
Commonwealth .........cccccsececesceeceeees 453,941,800 
New Zealand ..........c:cccccecscsessacececscesees 179,429,700 
AUStralasie cv cisesosssiccewessegediaces ved 633,371,500 


The production of New South Wales represented nearly 55 per cent. 
of the total in the Commonwealth. : 
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Freicuts on Woou. 


The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, within 
certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present average 
cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is ;d. per lb.; in 1834 the 
average was somewhat over 3d. Information regarding freights is not 
available for early years, but since 1857, as the following figures show, 
the freights on pressed greasy wool have fallen 50 per cent. The freights 
are in every case for sailing ships, as the practice of shipping wool by 
steamers was by no means general until recent years. Steamer freights 
are usually a trifle higher :— 


Freigh Freigh Freight 
Year. per ag Year. per 1b x Year. per Ib. 
1857 fd. 1873 ad. 1889 ahd. 
1858 ad. 1874 ad. 1990 «| 344. 
1859 $d. 1875 3d. 1891 a,d. 
1860 fd. 1876 4d. 1892 11d, 
1861 gd. 1877 ad. i893 | fd. 
1862 gd. 1878 aed. 1994 | 18d. 
1863 éd. 1879 4d. 1895 aid. 
1864 bd. 1880 id, 1896 ad. 
1865 id. 1881 dd. 1897 ad. 
1866 ed. { 1882 $d. 1898 ad. 
1867 dd, | 1888 3d. 1899 | id. 
1868 yd. 1884 ad. 1900 id. 
1869 4d. 1885 ad. 1901 ad. 
1870 ad. 1886 $d. 1902 ot. 
1871 gd. | «1887 3d. 1903 | Jed. 
1872 ad. |) =: 1888 ind. 1904 id. 

CATTLE. 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
occupy so prominent a position as was formerly the case. The number 
of horned cattle returned at the end of each year since 1861 is shown in 
the subjoined table. It will be noticed that there was a great decline in 
the total from 1875 to 1885, but that the number steadily increased from 
1885 to 1894, when it stood at 2,465,411. Owing to unfavourable 
seasons the numbers decreased until in 1902 the total was only 1,741,226, 
but within the last two years there has been a partial recovery, and the 
number now is 2,149,129:— 


Year. Cattle. Year, Cattle. Year. Cattle. 

1860 2,408, 586 1875 3, 134,086 1890 2,091,229 
1861 2,271,923 1876 3,131,013 189] 2,128,838 
1862 2,620,383 1877 2,746, 385 1892 2,221,459 
1863 2,032, 522 1878 2,771,583 1893 2,269,852 
1864 1,924,119 { 1879 2,914,210 1894 2,465,411 
1865 1,961,905 ! 1880 2,580,040 1895 2,150,057 
1866 1,771,809 1881 2,597,348 1896 2,226,162 
1867 1,728,427 1882 1,859,985 1897 2,082,096 
1868 | 1,761,411 1883 1,640,753 1898 2,029,516 
1869 1,795, 904 1884 1,425,130 1899 1,967,081 
1870 2,195,096 1885 1,317,315 1900 1,983,116 
1871 2,014,888 1886 1,367,844 190] 2,047,454 
1872 2,287,660 1887 1,575,487 1902 1,741,226 
1873 2,794,327 1888 1,622,907 1903 1,880,578 
1874 2,856,699 - 1889 1,741,592 1904 2,149,129 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, 
and crosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1904 the 


numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— ave 
Shorthorns— ' cf 
Pure and Bbw facie ncevewseveiccedes hovsddesaecaseeesyees 59,202 
Ordinary issco scr ceocea ye tca sews wae eae cleanse eas aovaseecees 487,843 
: 547,045 
Hereford— 
Pure and stud Ae eaevsouese 22,635 
Ordinary ic4 ccdnds ate bewnees | dexean et ehin tenets esieeeaboevs 129,274 
151,909 
Devon-— 
Pure: and gtd is3sciscdsevecseeseveavsacteescusatoeoe caesvens 8,833 
OPGINAPY acs s2ec0sscceetees descdevadedsvcee Cecaevocpee staateees 45,371 
54,204 
Black-polled— 
Puve:and: stud sci siesaisaascecsovasvavevesisieveseerseaeveneva 1,993 
Ordinary 6ijc65cicgendscesoviiweeedess iveediv cic wn ade ad ee Rests 6,377 
—— 8,370 
Red-polled— 
Pure ‘and stud. sii vvcseusscapeesveesacitedetelnte piven dversee 277 
ON Qnary! -s0io6io. sane cede dade diceinaes seabedavevinesss soos esos 638 
Q15 - 
Ayrshire— 
Pure and stud .. ocr iia 6,736 
OLGA LY ri heehee snake on has adele ecabs 26,221 
—— 32,957" 
Alderneys— ; 
Pure and stud... ...ccccccecceecce ese seve teneseaesenes fecaes 1,830 
Ordinary .........ccceeeee pa eaisee vad fopete a Saute aah esus ss Dee 4,542 
6,372 
“Holstein-—- 
Pare sand: stud:jcicccicicss ise svessicsuas teint vceiveeansteives 321 pat a8 
Ordinary .ctivssesecsvcevethsenade sesseesccusivenwa cesses wesiess 1,786 : 
2,107: 
Jersey— ; 
Pure and stud ss. cscicvtedicadsteive ted ane esas dees cuetetet ye 5,819 
Ordinary ...... ssdgnavaadecaveadascehussesstesdsedoes inusdueetis 14,799 
. 20,618 
- Guernsey (pure and stud) ....ccccecsecssceesee see neeeseeeeeeccaseesseseeeneeeeeens 220 
Highland (pure and stud) ............:60 Reece ESTES OSSESSTESESESEESEOOSTOOION 8 
Crosses (estimated) :— 
Shorthorn and Hereford ......ceeesessereeeeeeeeeee ees 280,070 
Shorthorn and Devon..........cccscecceceseseseceeeceeseees 147,254 
Hereford and Devon ........csccsscesesenscseonteeesaseneaee 58,103. 
Shorthorn and Black-polled ...........::scceseeeseeseenes 19,715. 
Ayrshire and Shorthorn............ccscssceseecerensesenes 86,845. 
Alderney and Shorthorn .........cccessseeeeereteanesenes 990: 
Jersey and Shorthorn........ccscceceevessssueeeeetenseeeees 11,710 
Holstein and Shorthorn............cssecsseceeeee sapeihties 1,763 
Unrecdpmisable  isiiscccecssseetevecseay cxeven sine oveeeieeave 437,881 
— 1,044,331 
Dotaliitcorscecucasstcs tiga sd ste deadyoand yetieSenehsetaasconcetedt 1,869,056 © 


There were, in addition, 280,073 head not classified, which were for 
the most part in the towns. re 


seed 
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There has been a comparatively large. increase in the number of 
milking cattle; as many of the stock-owners, principally in the: coastal 
distriets, have turned their attention to dairying instead of fattening for 
market, and: the change promises to. become general throughout the State, 
as dairying, when properly carried out, yields very satisfactory returns. 
The number of milch cows is now 424,936. 

The breed of cattle throughout the State is steadily improving—a 
result..due to the introduction of good stud stock; to greater attention 
and: care exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In order 
to encourage and. assist dairy farmers in. improving the: breed: of their 
cattle the Government of the State imported some high-class stud bulls 
from England, which may be leased for a short period at a small fee. 
There are now twenty-five of these bulls, distributed amongst the chief 

centres-of: the dairying industry. 


During the year 1904, 440 pure-bred cattle were imported, chiefly 
- from the other’ States of the Commonwealh. Importations from Europe 
. and America were prohibited for many years, owing to the natural dread 
“Of the stock-owners lest their herds should contract diseases which have 
.-devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was. removed 
in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. The 
-imumber: so admitted in 1904, included in the above figures, was 26— 
-10 bulls and 16 cows. 


The. breeding cows in 1904 numbered 592,000, and as there were 
.. 367,238: calves branded, the average calving was about 62 per cent., 
~which may be regarded as very satisfactory. 


Australian cattle, probably because they live in a more natural state, 
. are, on: the whole, remarkably free from milk-fever and other complaints 
attendant on calving. A large number of calves are reared on separated 
mibk, to which‘a little pollard, grain, linseed jelly, or oilcake is added ; 
and, with the more general adoption of simply-contrived. stalls, which 
enable the calves to take their food peacefully per medium of a teat, the 
percentage of losses from white score and other evils resulting from 
improper feeding is being reduced. - 


Horszs. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of horses, and as at 
van early period the stock of the country was enriched by the importation 
‘of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, Australian horses 
soon acquired a high reputation. The abundance of good pasture 
everywhere obtainable also tended to bring about this desirable result. 
The native kangaroo-grass, especially when in seed, is full’ of saccharine 
matter, and young stock thrive excellently upon it. This abundance of 
natural provender allowed: of a large increase in the stock of the settlers, 
which: would have been of great advantage had it not been that the 
generalcheapuess of horses led to a neglect. of the canons of breeding. 
In consequence of the discovery of gold, however, a notable increase in 
price took place. Under ordinary conditions this circumstance would 
‘have. been favourable to the breed, and such was the case in Victoria; 
‘but. im New South Wales it was far otherwise. The best of its stock, in- 
cluding a large proportion of its most valuable breeding mares, was taken 
by. Victoria, with the result that for twenty years after the gold rush the 
horses: of the State greatly deteriorated. One class of stock alone escaped 
—the thoroughbred racer, which was improved, both by the importation 
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of fresh. stock. from. England and by the judicious selection of mares. 
The period: of deterioration ended: about: the year 1870, sinee which year 
there has been a perceptible improvement in. all. classes, and horses bred 
in the State now find. a ready market. in India, Japan, China, and other 
countries. The number steadily increased from 1883 to 1894, when it 
stood at 518,181; but, owing to the drought, the total in 1895 fell to 
499,943. In 1896 there was an increase to 510,636, attributed to in- 
creased settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales owing to low prices. 
In 1897, the number of horses was 498,034; in 1898 it was 491,553, but 
in 1902 it had’ fallen to 450,125. During the last two years there has 
been an increase, and the number at the end of 1904 was 482,663. 


The following table shows the number of horses at the end of each 
year since 1860::— 


Year. Horses. Year. Horses, Year. Horses. 
1860: 251; 497 1875 ; 357,696: 1890 444,163: 
1861 233,220 1876. 366,703: 1891 469,647 
1862 273,389 1877 328,150 1892 484, 309 
1863 262,554 1878 336, 468. 1893 4933231 
1864 284,567 - 1879: 360,038" 1894 518,181 
1865 282,587 1880 395,984: - 1895 499,943: 
1866 274,437 1881 398,577: 1896. 510,636 
1867 280,201 1882 328,026 | 1897 498,034 
1868 280,818 1883 i 326,964 1898. 491,553 

_ 1869 280,304 , 1884 | 337,172 1899: 482,200 
1870 337,597 1885° 344,697 1900: 481,417 
1871 304,100 1886 361,663° 1901 486,716" 
1872 328,408 1887 390,609 1902 450,125 
1873 334,462 1888 411,368 1903 458,014 
1874 346,691 1889 430,777 1904 482,663 

i 1 


For purposes of classification, the horses of the State have been divided 
into. draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, the numbers of each par- 
ticular ‘kind being as follow :— 


Class, Thoroughbred.| Ordinary. } Total, 
Draught. ........00.. 15,692 115;696 131,388 
Light-harness ......... 10,794 98,517 109,311 
Saddle... 21,905 137,312 159,217 

Total... 48,391 351,525 399,916 


The Stock Department did not receive returns relating to the remaining 
82,747 animals, and they are, therefore, omitted from this classification. 


New South Wales is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle and 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. On many of the large hold- 
ings thoroughbred sires are kept, and the animals bred combine speed 
with an astonishing power of endurance. Fed only on the ordinary 
herbage of the country, these animals are constantly required to perform 
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long journeys across difficult country, and they become hardy and sure- 
footed to a degree. It is the possession of these qualities which gives 
them their great value as army remounts. 


The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :— 


Draught horses .........ccscecsssccceseceenesenaesenesan eves 15,783 
Saddle horses ...........ccccceeecescssecuseceveesesaeetassees 23,849 
Light-harness horses ...........ccceccueseesseecee Saas . 16,455 

Total ............ sobeatigodeneces eeseeveises 56,087 


Of these, it is estimated that 21,489 are suitable for the Indian and 
China markets. 


A considerable number of horses are exported annually to countries 
outside Australasia, the number in 1904 being 3,281, valued at £76,011. 
The total exports during the year numbered 13,600, with a value of 
£332,181. Little notice should, however, be paid to the exports to other 
States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, as the great majority of 
the animals are racehorses journeying to fulfil engagements therein, or 
returning from similar visits to New South Wales. The following table 
shows the export trade since 1891 :— 


Country to which Exported— 
Year jl 
Stree, | Zeoiana, | India, | Ree | Japan. | p Other, | Total. 
Horses—NUMBER. 
1891 3,488 1 440:4|) .2nite: Ai) edad 351 4,280 
1892 3,069 24 865] cee |) eeeee 629 4,587 
1893 2,560 97 4 eer ee eee 492 3,362 
1894 2,454 989 B95) eisess | ada 268 4,606 
1895 2,471 1,054 1,064) eciees, | cannes 630 5,219 
1896 5,371 476 1,666 | o.... 699 8,212 
1897 6,243 711 1,189 104 572 |. 8,819 
1898 4,772 492 1,983 1 632 7,880 
1899 7,865 335 1,111 1,200 885 11,395 
1900 11,395 199 1,688 7,714 | we 1,983 22,979 
1901 11,282 235 998 6,300 2 943 19,760 
1902 9,437 74 824 2,918! wo 634 13,927 
1903 7,120 398 1,249 145 1 1,292 10,205 
1904 10,181 138 1,771 169 66 1,275 13,600 
VALUE 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1891 145,308 150 8,800 |} ...... Mace 9,556 163,814 
1892 167,261 3,450 19,490 |... aaa 12,691 202,892 
1893 80,229 5,930 5,820 | ccccee | cee eee 16,021 107,500 
1894 68,747 | . 13,572 D447 |. deste’ |) vases 4,894 96,660 
1895 57,559 14,006 12,765" | aseves || © F285 13,130 97,460 
1896 88,022 4,134 23,800 | eee, | cata 11,127 127,083 
1897 124,615 8,786 18,460 1,705 | wees 15,503 169,069 
1898 123,814 6,396 26,364 500 | wa 16,109 | 173,183 
1899 142,263 | . 6,152 19,020 } 25,025] ...... 20,632 | 213,092 
1900 183,705 4,376 18,521 | 124,485 |... 57,578 | 388,665 
1901 205,619 6,398 17,076 $1,204 100 19,873 | 330,270 
1902 191,163 1,852 15,044 38,116)... 15,566 | 261,741 
1903 210,437 11,849 21,309 7,775 15 31,889 | 283,274 
1904 248,130 8,040 32,074 3,727 7,975 32,235 | 332,181 
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It will be seen that for many years India has offered the best market 
for horses. The demand for horses in that country is considerable, and: 
Australia is a natural market from which supplies may be derived. 
During 1904, New South Wales was visited by agents from Japan, who 
purchased a number of high-class horses on behalf of their Government. 

Of the exports to other countries, nearly the whole go to the Straits 
Settlements, New Caledonia, Fiji, or other islands in the Pacific. 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the wealth of 
«New South-Wales, and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of 
the income of its inhabitants. The total capital value of the land privately 
owned and devoted to pastoral pursuits is estimated to be £43,701,000, 
and the improvements at £41,411,000. The capital value of the land 
held under lease from the Crown is not included in the above sum, but 
£10,216,000 should be added on account of improvements thereon. The 
value of the stock on the 31st December, 1904, was estimated at 
£38,225,000; so that the total value of pastoral property, stock, and 
improvements would appear to be about £133,553,000. 


The value of stock does not include dairy cattle and swine; if these 
were added, the amount would have to be increased to £42,121,000, and 
the total value of ail pastoral property would then be £137,449,000. 
From the nature of the industry, it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at the point of produc- 
tion ; but taking the Sydney prices as a basis, and making due allowance 
for incidental charges, such as agistment, railway carriage or freight, 
and commission, this value in 1904 would appear as £13,373,000. The 
return received from the different kinds of, stock are shown in the follow- 
ing table, for various years since 1892 :-— 


Value of Pastoral Production. 

Year. 
tr yd Wool. Cattle. Horses. Total. amare 
£ £ £..|! £ £ £84 
1892 2,367,000 9,996,000 1,535,000 827,000 14,725,000 1210 3 
1896 1,745,000 8,619,000 990,000 420,000 11,774,000 9 5 4 
1901 2,071,000 8,425,000 1,374,000 682,000 12,552,000 9 211 
1902 1,446,000 | 7,152,000 | 15322000 | 811,000 | 10,731,000 | 714 0 
1903 2,327,000 8,361,000 1,339,000 750,000 12,777,000 819 7 
1904 2,206,000 9,133,000 1,347,000 687,000 13,373,000 9 411 


It will be seen that the value of production in 1904 was, thus, 
£1,352,000 less than in 1892. This is not surprising, in view of the 
fact that all classes of stock were more numerous in 1891 than in 1903. 
It is satisfactory to note the rapid recovery which has been made since 
1902, and there is every reason to believe that the results of the year 1905 
will show a still greater increase, as the prices of all pastoral products 
have been well maintained, and the wool-clip has been a heavy one. 


The value of the improvements on pastoral estates was estimated in 
1902 at £51,627,000. The following are the items as shown in the 
report of the Chief Inspector of Stock, who was, unfortunately, unable 
to supply any later information :—Cost of fencing, £32,264,000; dams, 
£2,148,000; tanks, £8,641,000; wells and bores, £878,000; making a 
total of £43,931,000. In addition, it is estimated that the value of 
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buildings, &c., was £4,786,000, and of ringbarking, £2,910,000, 
poems the total value of all improvements up to £51,627,000 as shown 
above. 

In order to exhibit clearly the extent of the variation in the prices of 
pastoral products, the following table has been prepared, showing the 
price-level in each year since 1901. The figures are calculated on the 
average prices of exports to the United Kingdom free on board ship at 
Sydney. The prices of 1901 are taken as a basis, and assumed to equal 
1,000. The articles include wool, tallow, leather, frozen beef and mutton, 
and skins and hides :— 


Article, 1901, 1902, 1903. 1904, 1905. 
° 

Wool—greasy ........:0.0.-/ 1,000 1,111 1,233 1,200 1,300 
gy BCOUEM 0... esse ee eee 1,000 1,258 1,396 1,415 | 1,396 
Tallow: «dees acecsies-coessese vas 1,000 1,170 1,045 910 937 
Leather sesssereeeel 1,000 1,017 1,067 983 1,078 
Frozen Beef ....... cereseeeeee| 1,000 1,000 1,000 813 1,000 
», Mutton.. . 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,214 1,031 
Skins—Hides  ............000005 | 1,000 1,000 1,013 1,092 1,250 
5 Sheep, with wool .. 1,000 1,209 1,246 1,266 1,541 
All articles......0...000. 1,000 | 1,096) 1,125] 1,112| 1,192 


w 

Hitherto in these pages the various classes of stock have been treated sepa- 
rately, but in order to give a more definite idea of the development of the 
pastoral resources of New South Wales, the following table has been com- 
piled, showing at quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1890, and annually 
thereafter, the stock that has been actually depastured in the State. For 
the sake of convenience, the numbers of cattle and horses are expressed in 
terms of sheep—that is, allowance has been made at the rate of ten sheep 
for each head of large stock, so that the total shows what would have been 
the result had the cattle and horses been replaced by their equivalent of 
sheep. There is also shown the number of acres of land to each sheep of 
the totals thus found, as well as the number of such sheep per head of the 
population :— 


Year. Sheep. Romar Total. Area per ioe re of 
: < terms of sheep. 7 sheep, population, 

No. No. No. acres, No. 
1860 6,119, 163 26,600, 830 32,719,993 5°99 94 
1865 8,132,511 22,444,920 30,577 ,431 6°40 75 
1870 16,308,585 25,326,930 41,635,515 4°70 83 
1875 25,353,924 34,917,820 60,271,744 3°35 101 
1880 35,398,121 29,760,240 65,158,361 3°00 87 
1885 37,820,906 16,620, 120 54,441,026 3°60 57 
1890 55,986, 431 23,531,720 79,518,151 2°46 71 
1891 61,831,416 25,061,320 86,892,736 2°25 75 
1892 58,080,114 27,057,680 85,137,794 2°30 71 
1893 56,980, 688 27,630, 830 84,611,518 2°32 69 
1894 56,977,270 29,835,920 86,813,190 2°26 69 
1895 47,617,687 26,380,000 73,997,687 2°65 58 
1896 48,318,790 | 27,367,990 75,686,780 2°59 58 
1897 43,952,897 25,831,300 69,784, 197 2°81 53 
1898 41,241,004 25,210,690 66,451,694 2:95 49 
1899 36,213,514 24,492,810 60,706,324 3°27 45 
1900 40,020,506 24,645,330 64,665,836 3°02 47 
1901 | 41,857,099 25,341,700 67,198,799 2°91 49 
1902 26,649,424 21,913,510 48,565,934 4°03 35 
1903 » 28,656,501 | 23,385,920 _ §2,042,421 3°76 36 
1904 — — 84,526, 894 26,317,920 60,844,814 3°22 42 
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The following table has been compiled from the latest information 
available, showing the number of each kind of stock in the principal 
countries of the world. With the exception of sheep, the live stock of 
Australasia forms but a small proportion of the total :— 


Country, | Horses. Cattle, | Sheep. Swine. 
British Empire— 
United Kingdom ............... 2,101,000 | 11,576,000 | 29,105,000 4,192,000 
Australasia ............00 1,909,000 9,605,000 | 84,107,000 1,317,000 
British South Africa.... 547,000 2,061,000 | 14,548,000 297,000 
Canada ............. 1,491,000 5,822,000 2,909,000 2,712,000 
India and Ceylon ............... 1,308,000 | 89,267,000 | 17,782,000 91,000 
Other British Possessions ... 159,000 249,000 1,041,000 97,000 
Total, British Empire ...| 7,515,000 | 118,580,000 | 149,442,000 8,706,000 
Foreign Countries— 

AlZGr ai tists vest teorsvedtaeaes 216,000 1,035,000 8,054,000 81,000 
Argentina 5,600,000 | 30,000,000 | 120,000,000 800,000 
Austria-Hungary ....... 4,020,000 | 16,245,000 | 10,744,000 | 12,013,000 
Bulgaria «2... 0...cceeeeeee 344,000 1,768,000 6,868,000 462,000 
Denmark ..... 487,000 1,840,000 877,000 1,457,000 
France 3,082,000 | 14,105,000 | 17,954,000 7,561,000 
Germany 4,195,000 | 18,940,000 9,693,000 16,807,000 
Italy ..... 742,000 5,000,000 6,900,000 1,800,000 
Mexieo........0006 859,000 5,142,000 3,424,000 616,000 
Norway ........... 173, 000 950,000 999,000 165,000 
Roumania 864,000 2,589,000 5,655,000 1,700,000 
Russia . 29,539,000 | 40,564,000 | 64,394,000 13,668,000 
Spain ... 00, 397,000 2,218,000 | 13,359,000 1,928,000 
Sweden ........ 546,000 2,586,000 1,167,000 816,000 
United States.. 17,058,000 | 61,242,000 | 45,170,000 47,321,000 

Uruguay oc. ceececsesee eee 575,000 6,327,000 | 17,625,000 48, 
Other Foreign Countries ...... 2,384,000 6,952,000 4,123,000 3,764,000 
Total, Foreign Countries| 71,081,000 | 217,503,000 | 337,006,000 | 111,007,000 
Total, All Countries......... 78,596,000 | 336,083,000 | 486,448,000 | 119,713,000 


The list of countries is by no means complete, so that these figures are 


somewhat short of the truth. As the interests of New South Wales are 
most closely concerned with sheep breeding, the following information 
regarding the position in other countries may be of value. In 1873, :the 
earliest year for which information is available, France had 26,000,000 
sheep, and Germany 25,000,000; the latest returns show but 18,000,000 
and 10,000,000 respectively. In Austria and Hungary, there has been 
‘a decrease of about 10,000,000 in the same period. The figures for the 
United States show but little increase since 1880, when there were 
41,000,000 sheep ; while in the United Kingdom there were only 29,000,000 
in 1904, as against 33,000,000 in 1875. The Argentina shows a large 
increase since 1888, when the numbers were ascertained to be 67,000,000 ; 
but the present numbers may be considerably over-estimated, as the 
export of wool shows no corresponding increase. The number of sheep 
in Australasia represent about 17 per cent. of the world’s total. 


SLAUGHTERING. 

Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the 
purpose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metro- 
politan district there are 67, and in the country districts 1,524, slaughter- 
yards, employing respectively 384 and 3,577 men; in all 1,591 estab- 
lishments and 3,961 men. 
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The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the metro- 
politan and country districts separately, as several of the largest country 
slaughter-yards are carried on for the purpose of supplying the metro- 
politan market. For New South Wales generally, it is estimated that 
the average annual consumption of mutton per inhabitant is about 
114 Ib., of beef 155 lb., and of pork and bacon 12 lb., making a total 
consumption of 281 Ib. 

The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during 
1904 :— 


Number slaughtered in 1904. 


Stock. : -— 
, Metropolitan. Country. | Total. 

. ] | 
Sheep. isscvencecavd secs, 961,094 1,965,984 2,927,078 
2 37,016 94,442 131,458 
67,989 143,850 211,839 
7,098 65,680 72,778 
11,422 - 3,050 14,472 
| 101,856 131,099 232,955 


These figures represent the stock slaughtered for all purposes. Of the 
sheep and lambs, 2,426,778, including 909,204 killed on stations and 
farms, represent the local consumption ; 58, ‘902 sheep were required by 
_meat-preserving establishments; 570,934 for freezing for export; while 
1,922 were boiled down for tallow. All the cattle killed, except 10,696 
treated in the meat-preserving works and 8,500 exported frozen, were 
required for local consumption; and of the swine, 133,500 were cured as 
bacon, and 99,455 killed for ordinary consumption. 

The following table shows the slaughter of stock in the various estab- 
lishments for ten years :— 


ace Cattle. 
stablish- Hands * 
Year. cents: Employed. Sheep. Lambs. | Swine, 
Bullocks. | Cows. Calves. 
1895 1,864 6,297 8,256,079 106,924 276,998 87,481 23,618 | 178,588 
1896 1,905 5,959 6,077,420 119,329 232,875 98,910 19,461 | 197,971 
1897 1,869 5,563 5,670,845 119,258 244,085 100,302 21,511 190,047 
1898 1,820 | 5,391 5,499,049 166,714 929,920 | 119,229 92,503 | 204,492 
1899 1,798 5,158 4,603,225 192,034 244,184 114,753 25,011 202,608 
1900 1,770 4,853 4,197,026 162,487 239,038 | 189,113 21,841 | 227,379 
1901 1,642 4,675 4,372,016 147,117 202,795 113,374 19,654 | 248,311 
1902 1,548 8,685 4,502,513 133,337 164,916 99,450 23,765 | 208,252 
1903 1,702 3,901 3,180,408 96,712 157,173 | 103,471 14,555 | 178,157 
1904 1,591 3,961 2,927,078 131,458 211,839 72,778 14, 472 232,955 


The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exactness only 
for the metropolitan market. 
_ The prices of stock show great variation in the course of a year. In 
cross-bred sheep the values at the Homebush sale-yards during 1904 ran 
from 11s. paid for medium ewes in November to 24s. paid in May for 
extra prime cross-bred wethers, while in merino sheep the highest value 
reached was 23s., and the lowest 9s. 9d. The prices of sheep vary not 
only with the class and condition of the animal and the number on the 
market, but also in accordance with the season and the growth of the 
fleece. The average values of good cross-bred wethers and ewes during 
1904 were 17s. 6d. and 16s. respectively ; merino wethers were practically 
equal to cross-breds in value, but ewes were about 3s. to 4s. less valuable. 
Good lambs were worth about 14s. throughout the year. In cattle, the 
prices ranged from £13 4s. paid in January for extra prime bullocks to 
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£5 17s. in May and December for medium cows. The general average 
for good bullocks was about £9 10s., and for good cows about £7. Best 
beef averaged about 24s. per 100 lb. Porkers brought an average price of 
27s. during the year, while baconers realised an average of 50s., going 
up to 69s. 6d. in January. 


SuRPLUS STOCK. 


In view of the rapid increase in the number of sheep during favourable 
seasons, it is apparent that with a succession of good seasons there arises 
a danger of over-stocking. The question of disposing profitably of the 
surplus stock thus becomes a matter of vital importance, and as the meat- 
preserving works are unable to absorb the whole, it becomes necessary to 
look outside the State for a solution of the question. It was this necessity 
which led to the establishment of the export trade in frozen mutton, now 
an important and valuable branch of the pastoral industry. In regard 
to cattle, there is not the same difficulty as with sheep, since the cast has 
barely sufficed to meet local.requirements for food. 


Tue Meat Export TRADE. 


The table given below shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat from the introduction of the system of shipping 
mutton in a frozen state in 1881. The export of frozen meat varies, of 
course, with the seasons. In regard to mutton, the State is rather at a 
disadvantage, as the qualities of the merino as a food are not greatly 
appreciated in the English market. It has been proved, however, that 
a great expanse of country is suited to the breeding of large-carcase 
sheep, and pastoralists have lately turned their attention in this direc- 
tion, with a view to securing a larger share in the meat trade of the 
United Kingdom :— 


Frozen or Chilled Meat. Preserved Meat. 
Year, 
Beef, | Mutton. Total Weight.| Total Value. Weight. Value. 
quarters, | carcases. ewt. £ £ 

US8T° || avaeescag |) csteuneoes 9,980 8,554 *176,721 
8S2- | | wetteesea |Il| - eeeetees 13,782 22,910 *143,601 
W883. |] aseaeecec, P  deeeceans 34,911 43,100 *221,912 
1884 | ceseeeee | ces een eee 13,309 12,321 *161,477 
1885 | cee seeaee | essen eee 6,271 6,064 *166,561 
a Chl rs 4,852 4,671 *77,756 
W887 ||! vasseitese. || wisechxe 21,831 19,310 9,761,154 150,714 
1888 | seeseeeee | cee eee ee ‘ 52,262 44,537 4,528,269 69,481 
W889), serie | eee ces 37,868 33,426 2,877,303 52,321 
W890 | eeesccnes | eetsaweas 72,304 71,534 4,655,523 74,329 
VS9T- ||) sessesicesis; |] seveaeuens 105,013 101,828 6,581,713 87,632 
1892 eiicadate 223,074 169, 425 8,620,747 105, 922 
1893 364,958 220,584 141,640 13,092,942 164,592 
1894 533,995 339,404 193,760 16,382,597 206,054 
1895 88,719 | 1,021,006 607,818 380,107 22,384,285 302,828 
1896 16,286 | 1,372,373 642,188 343,397 16,351,936 218,292 
1897 28,529 | 1,065,990 503,925 275,118 10,903,611 147,165 
1898 39,593 ) 1,095,568 539,495 330,325 13,930,801 227,288 
1899 32, 855 956,222 459, 553 331,904 11,453,332 185,804 
1900 86,948 951,891 540,426 541,395 11,966,326 221,604 
1901 72,662 963,614 510,148 578,923 12,398,011 260,455 
1902 12,130 510,466 221,126 263,170 10, 884,786 242,915 
1903 6,988 334,533 143,892 199,675 4,709,976 97,063. 
1904 34,500 570,934 213,064 290,065 8,136,873 135,073 


* Including Extract of Meat. 


afle PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 

The following statement, compiled from the British trade returns, shows 
the imports of frozen mutton into the United Kingdom during the past 
five years, and also the quantity imported from New South Wales :— 


Total Imports. 


Imports from New South 
Wales: 
Year. 
Quantity. | Value, Quantity. Value. 
ewt: £ ewt, £ 
1900 3,392, 850. 5,841,566 275,246 444,701 
1901 3,608,229 6,598, 080. 315,575 562, 344 
1902 3,659,599 6,914,911 105,473 193,181 
1903 4,016,622 7,826,062 37,502 73,406: 
1904 3,494,782 6,861,531 67,200 130,839 
| 5 


Below is given a statement of the average wholesale prices obtained 
in various years for English and frozen mutton sold in London. From 
an examination of the figures, it would seem that the class of people 
requiring locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that 
using frozen mutton :— 


i 2 , iv | ti ‘ iver 

Year. | gnciith, | Zealand, "| Binge | Year. | ghelish, | zeaiana|*°" Piste, 
d.. d. d. d. d. d. d.. d. 

1883 9 7 63 | 6 1894. 73 4 ay | QZ 
1884 72 | 6 5h | 48 1895 7% | 3 an | of 
1885 7% 5g | 44 | 42 1896: 6; | 38 28 | 23 
1886 8 5h 64g | 4 1897 ve | 38 | ok | ob 
1887 ee | 44 | 4 | 3) 1998 7 34 | 2k | 2k 
1888 7% | 44 | 4a/ 3) 1899 7% | 33 | 2 | Og 
1889 8} | 5a,| 48 | 46°] 1900 m2 | 4 | at | Se. 
1890 8 43 311 | 38 1901 7 33. 3f 3} 
1891 7 44 | 32 | 36 1902 7 45 | 3h | 38 
1892 7 44 | 34 | 3b 1903 oe 34 | 3h 
1893 6 | 44 | 3h | 3h. 1904 v4 | 44 | 4 | 38 


In addition to the export of frozen beef and mutton, there has grown 
up in the last few years a considerable trade in frozen rabbits and hares. 
In the State itself, these animals now form a common article of diet, 
especially during the winter months, and a large number of persons are 
engaged in their capture and distribution. In addition to the carcases, 
the skins of the animals are also: exported in considerable quantities. 
The exports of rabbits and hares duying the last five years were valued 
as follows :— 


£ 
VGOO 5 iacs eacdsbuesvtoastecnatevertheasaeeaes says ieseteee 4,537 
VQON: ceveess ey csvedecdsvensciss sastegeogaber scgestinwesstes 6,233 
1902... isVadevdeedcedansedabeeseaqsvabeiecwedsie 12,143 
W908 ewrsnncstyseescedes seaesbedaecshies onavessee eeeueashers 37,653 
LO re were sen tennecrescneacstesracceneeeetens 56,007 


Otuer PasToraAL PRopucts anp By-PpRopuctTs. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
edible fat and lard, skins and hides, furs, horns, hoofs, bones, and hair. 
Some of these are more specially dealt with in the chapter on manu- 
factories and: works, and need here only brief mention. 
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The production of tallow has declined considerably during the last ten 
years, consequent on the decrease in the number of live stock depastured, 
and the falling-off-in the market value of the article. In earlier years the 
production was much greater than for any of the years shown hereunder, 
for in each of the years 1894 and 1895 it reached nearly 54,000 tons :— 


Estimated Quantity of Tallow. 

Year. : 

Produced. oa Exported. 

tons. tons. tons. 

1896 _ 28,549 8,346 20,203 
1897 32,849 8,593 24,256 
1898 23,305 6,713 16,592 
1899 19,492 7,139 12,353 
1900 22,221 6,768 15,453 
1901 22,536 6, 206 16,330 
1902 11,559 3,884 7,675 
1903 11,760 5,710 6,050 
1904 17,840 5,897 - 11,943 


For many years the exports of skins and hides have reached a large 
value, while recently there has been a considerable export of rabbit and 
hare skins. The following table shows the value of skins exported during 
the last five years :— 


Value of Skins-and Hides.exported. 


Year. ~ - 
Cattle. Horse. Sheep. ens Other. Total. 
£ £. £ £ £ £ 

1900 90,861 248 146,540 4,182 118,882 360,713 
1901 158,953 170 202,407 13,29. 199,954 574,775 
1902 108,152 * 2,854 344,399 38,094 330,597 $24,096 
1903 85,332 2,200 242,307 38,233 193,524 561,596 
1904 113,977 WG aad 160,425 105,952 82,224 462,578 


® Included with cattle skins, 


The other products of the pastoral industry are of minor importance, 
as leather is classified as a product of the manufacturing industry. In 
connection with the leather industry, it may be mentioned that a serious 
drawback to extended trade results from careless flaying, while the use of 
large brands in a prominent position on the beast also detracts consider- 
ably from the value of the hide. It is estimated that from these two 
sources about £360,000 per annum is lost. The values of the exports of 
minor products for the last five -years were as follows :— 


Value of Exports. 
Year. + 3 
see Soe |. ate 9) Soe Pease ae 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1900 20,128 8,155 630 10,346 2,465 
1901 14,947 11,420 1,049 6,047 1,441 
1902 12,713 &,226 657 5,054 909 
1903 10,567 7,387 2,601 7,424 917 
1904 14,740 9,655 4,340 6,538 1,971 
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EMPLOYMENT IN PasroraL PuRsvits. 


The number of persons engaged in pastoral pursuits is not increasing 
proportionately to population, as such persons represented only 2°36 per 
cent. in 1901 as against 2'46 in 1891. The following table shows the num- 
ber of males and females engaged in the industry, together with the 
proportion thereof to the total population at the last two census periods : — 


Persons engaged in Pastoral Pursuits. Proportion of-- 
Year, F les to Males and 

Males. Females. Total. Mal azote Teraale Females to total 

popureniony population. population. 
| | | 
1891 27,212 | 334 | 27,546 4°49 06 2°46 
1901 3],312 | 595 | 31,907 4°42 “09 2°36 
i 


According to the returns furnished in 1904, it would appear that there 
were only 27,886 males engaged in pastoral pursuits at the close of that 
year. 


DISEASES IN STOCK. 


On the whole, stock in New South Wales are comparatively free from 
disease, sheep and horses being remarkably healthy. At the first sign 
of any serious outbreak of disease among stock in any district, the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon is despatched to the scene, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause and nature of the disease, and to advise 
regarding the best treatment for its suppression. The chief diseases of 
sheep recorded during the last ten years are anthrax, foot-rot, fluke, 
worms, and the black disease. Scab has been unknown for many years. 
The mortality from anthrax was considerable until M. Pasteur’s system 
of vaccination was introduced. The first operations were rather unsatis- 
factory, but in the following year they were quite successful. Between 
1891 and 1893, about 90,000 sheep were treated each year, but such is 
the general belief in the efficacy of the treatment that over a million sheep 
are now vaccinated annually as a preventive measure against the disease. 


In wet seasons, there is generally a considerable mortality from foot- 
rot, while fluke appears in much tue same circumstances. These diseases 
are far less prevalent than they were a few years ago, for only two dis- 
tricts reported the presence of foot-rot in 1904, and, in fact, there were 
no very serious losses from disease of any kind. 


The diseases most prevalent amongst cattle are pleuro-pneumonia, 
Cumberland disease (anthrax), black-leg (symptomatic anthrax), tuber- 
culosis, cancer, actinomycosis, red-water, and ophthalmia. Poisonous 
plants also contribute to the mortality in cattle. There is no record of 
the extent of losses through pleuro-pneumonia, but the disease is of a 
settled character, being reported from an average of 25 districts annually. 
during the past ten years, and in 1904 about 54 per cent. of the stock 
on 102 holdings were affected. Inoculation has been practised as a pre- 
ventive, with good results. 


The losses from tuberculosis are heavy, the average during the five 
years ended with 1893 being about 3,000, while during the next six 
years the average annual loss was over 50 per cent. higher, and numbered 
4,600. There has been a marked improvement since then, although the 
losses are still severe, the average during each of the five years ended with 
1904 being 3,850. Of other diseases, cancer and actinomycosis cause the 
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most deaths, the average loss through these diseases being over 1,600 in 
each of the last five years, while during the same period Cumberland 
disease was responsible for 450 deaths annually, black-leg 1,130, ophthal- 
mia 500, and red-water 70. 


Very little disease amongst horses is known in New South Wales. 
During the past ten years anthrax has never been reported from more 
than two or three districts, and in some years has been practically 
unknown. Australian string-halt—considered to be due to intestinal 
parasites—is somewhat more common, while cases of mange, influenza, 
ringworm, and strangles also occur. At intervals, one or more of these 
diseases becomes epidemic to a certain extent. Glanders has been prac- 
tically unknown for years, but cases of ophthalmia and blindness have 
been reported. 

The legislation in connection with animals known or suspected to be 
suffering from tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, and cancer, is of a 
stringent character, as the Board of Health inspectors are empowered to 
seize any animal suffering from or showing symptoms of tuberculosis or 
other specified disease, and to institute proceedings. Meat condemned by 
the Court is destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent its consumption as 
human food, and the owner, or the person in whose possession it is found 
exposed for sale, is liable to a penalty of £20 for each carcase or piece of 
meat condemned. In addition to the ordinary inspectors, there are 
several special ofticers—veterinary surgeons—appointed under the Board 
of Health, whose duty it is not only to inspect, but to give instructions and 
advice. In the metropolitan district, assistance is also given by the 
municipal authorities, and similar arrangements have been made in other 
towns. 

The dreaded tick which has infested the cattle herds of a considerable 
portion of the northern districts of Queensland, South Australia, and 
West Australia, has not yet made its appearance in New South Wales, 
and the Stock Department is making every effort to prevent its intro- 
duction into the State. It has recently advanced nearer to the New 
South Wales border, and the country on the Queensland side of the Tweed 
Heads is becoming more closely infested. Regulations have been issued 
prohibiting the crossing of all stock from Queensland between Tweed 
Heads and Maryland, and New South Wales horses which enter Queens- 
land are subjected to close inspection on their return, which must be in 
daylight. A herd-to-herd inspection was made of the stock between Tweed 
Heads and the Queensland border, and every beast was found to be clean. 


Every precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
abroad, either by sea or land, and also, in the event of an outbreak in 
any particular district of the State, to prevent its communication to other 
districts. Stock imported from oversea countries are subjected to close 
inspection on arrival and removed to quarantine for a certain period, 
but stock from countries which are known to be infected with serious 
diseases are not admitted under any circumstances. In the event of a 
serious outbreak of disease in any country or State, however, introduc- 
tion of stock from such country may be prohibited. 


Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act of 1902, a Board of 
seven directors is elected by the stockowners in each district which may 
be proclaimed by the Governor. The Board is empowered to take the 
necessary steps for the suppression of any outbreak of disease, or for the 
destruction of noxious animals, and may levy on owners of ten or more 
head. of large stock, or 100 or more head of sheep, an annual assessment 
not exceeding 4d. per head of large stock, and #d. per head of sheep. 
The inspectors under the Board are charged with enforcing the observance 
of regulations for travelling stock, and are empowered to enter any run 
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at any time for the purpose of inspecting sheep . The Act provides for 
the establishnient of quarantine stations, both for local sheep which may 
be diseased and for imported sheep. Under the provisions of the Act 
sheep may only be introduced from an adjacent State at appointed 
crossing-places, and must be legibly branded with the initial letter of 
the State from which they were transferred. 

The terms of quarantine for foreign stock are as follows :—For horses, 
14 days; cattle, 40 days; sheep, from 30 to 60 days; camels, 90 days; 
buffaloes, ‘goats, deer, and other ruminants, 60 days; swine, 60 days; 
and dogs, 6 months. Stock admitted from the other Australian. provinces 
are not quarantined. 

F Te number of animals quarantined during the last ten years was as 
ollows :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, Dogs. 
1895 ll (on er ere 78 
1896 20 9 65 70 
1897 13 2 136 60 
1898: 13 82 247 54 
1899 23 1 129 56 
1900 42 oes 109 28 
1901 19 21 J27 35 
1902 3 35 141 28 
1903 ‘ 43 10 27 59 
1904 34 26 91 59 


If stock, on arrival, are found to be infected, the animals are in certain 
cases at once destroyed, and in others treated as the Chief Inspector may 
direct. 

Further precautions for the protection of the health of the live stock 
of the State are taken under the Animals Infectious Diseases Act of 1888 
(56 Vic. No. 17), which makes it illegal for persons, unless specially 
licensed by the Minister for Lands, to keep or propagate disease microbes, 
or to inoculate animals therewith. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


‘The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous to stock 
is the dingo, or native dog; but animals which consume the pasturage, 
such as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the 
settlers equally noxious. The rabbits are the greatest pests; at one period 
over 100,000,000 acres weré infested with them, and 25,280,000 were 
destroyed in one year, and their skins paid for by the Government. 

Rabbits first found their way into this State from Victoria, where some 
were liberated upwards of thirty years ago in the Geelong district. 
Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, when complaints 
were heard in the south-west of this country of the damage being done by 
the rabbits which multiplied so rapidly that in 1882 they were to be met 
with on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray. Attempts 
made to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual, and the “Rabbit Nuisance Act’? was passed. This 
Act. provided for the compulsory destruction of rabbits. by the occupants of 
the land, who were to receive a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual 
tax upon stockowners, but the fund soon proved inadequate, and from 
the Ist May, 1883, to the 30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it 
was supplemented by £503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The tax 
upon stockowners yielded £831,457, and landowners and occupiers are 
estimated to have contributed £207,864, so that the total cost during 
the above-mentioned: period exceeded £1,543,000. 
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The Rabbit Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No. 29) repealed the 1883 Act and 
those provisions of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vie No. Il) 
relating to rabbits. It also provided fer the proclamation from time to 
time of Land Districts as ‘‘ infested,” and for the encouragement of the 
erection of rabbit-proof fences. From the Ist July 1890, to the 30th 
April, 1902, the State expenditure under this Act was £41,620, the 
greatest part of which has been devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof 
netting. 

In order to prevent the spread of the pest, and also with a view of 
assisting in its destruction, fences have been erected by the Government of 
the State at numerous places. The longest of these runs along the western 
side of the railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrumburrah, 
to Corowa, in the extreme south of the State, a distance of 612 miles, the 
Railway Commissioners. undertaking the work of supervision. On the 
border between New South Wales and South Australia, there is a fence 
which extends from the Murray northwards, a distance of about 350 
miles. On the Queensland border a rabbit-proof fence has been erected 
between Barringun and the river Darling, at Bourke, a distance of 
84 miles; while another has been erected at the joint expense of the 
Governments of Queensland and New South Wales, from Mungindi to 
the Namoi River, a distance of about 115 miles. The total length of 
rabbit-proof fences erected by the State up to 30th June, 1905, is, 
approximately, 1,330 miles, at a cost of £69,808, and by private persons, 
42,797 miles, at a cost of £2,225,414. 


The chief means adopted for the destruction of the pest are poisoning 
and trapping, while in holdings enclosed by wire-proof fencing the 
females caught in traps are killed, and the males. allowed to run loose, 
in the hope that. they will prey on each other. 


_ The rabbit has become by far the greatest animal pest to pastoralists, 
and although it has a commercial value both as a food and for the sake 
of its skin, the return furnished is but a poor compensation for its 
enormous inroads upon pasture. Particulars of the export trade in 
frozen rabbits and in rabbit skins are given elsewhere in this chapter. 
Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act of 1902, power is 
given to the Pastures Protection Boards to erect rabbit-proof fences on 
any land, to take measures to ensure the destruction within their 
districts of all. noxious animals, and to pay as rewards for such destruc- 
tion, by way of bonus, such sums as may be fixed by the Board from time 
to time. 
Under the provisions of the Loan’ Act of 1905 the State proposes to 
borrow £50,000 for loans to Pastures Protection Boards for the purchase 
‘of wire-netting or other material and plant for the destruction of rabbits. 


‘WATER CONSERVATION AND PUBLIC WATERING PLACES. 


. The necessity of providing a constant water supply for domestic use. 
and also for stock in the dry portions of the interior of the State induced 
the Government. to devote certain funds to the purpose of sinking for 
water, and bringing to the surface such supplies as might be obtained 
from the underground sources which geologists stated to exist in the 
tertiary drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend under an immense 
portion of the area of New South Wales. 

The question of the existence of underground water had long been a 
subject of earnest discussion, but. doubts were set at rest in 1879 by the 
discovery on the Kallara run, at a depth of 140 feet, of an artesian 
supply of water, which, when tapped, rose 26 feet above the surface. 
The Government then undertook the work of searching for water, and 
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since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian wells has proceeded in a 
scientific and systematic manner, under the direction of specially-trained 
officers. 


The work is usually done under contract, and, as will be seen, the 
prices paid vary considerably, the range being from 12s. 6d. to £1 8s. 
per foot for the first 1,000 feet; 13s. to £1 15s. up to 1,500 feet; 13s. 6d. 
to £2 2s. 6d. up to 2,000 feet; 148. to £2 10s. up to 2,500 feet; 15s. to 
£3 10s. for depths up to 3,000 feet; £1 5s. to £3 up to 3,500 feet; and 
from £1 7s. 6d. to £3 5s. up to 4,000 feet. 


The deepest bore completed is that at Dolgelly, on the road from 
Moree to Boggabilla, where boring has been carried to a depth of 4,086 
feet; this well yields a supply of approximately 682,000 gallons per 
diem. The largest flow obtained from Government bores is from the 
‘Kenmare, on the road from Bourke to Hungerford; the depth of this 
well is 1,539 feet, and the estimated flow about 2,050,000 gallons per 
diem. ‘I'he flowing bores sunk by the Government yield over 30,000,000 
gallons of water per day, and in addition there are pumping bores which 
yield 500,000 gallons per day. 

Watering places are established on all the main stock routes of 
the State, and consist of tanks, dams, wells, and artesian bores. At the 
present time there are 295 tanks, 34 dams or reserviors, 77 wells, 
and 67 artesian bores. The tanks have a capacity of up to 5,000,000 
gallons, and in depth they range up to 20 feet. ‘They are so constructed 
as to be fed during rainy weather by surface drains. The soil from the 
excavations is embanked around, in order to afford shelter from the 
wind, and so lessen evaporation, and also, where the contour is favour- 
able, to conserve water above the ground surface. Except at those dams 
and reservoirs which are of large extent and capacity, stock are not 
allowed direct access to the tanks, but are watered at troughs which are 
filed by means of service reservoirs, into which the supply is raised by 
various methods—steam, horse, or wind power. From the wells the 
water is mostly drawn by whims and self-acting buckets. In addition 
to this supply, the 67 Government artesian bores on the various stock 
routes of the State yield approximately 30,000,000 gallons. 

Of the dams, tanks, wells, and bores in existence, 234 have been let on 
lease for various periods, at rentals ranging from £1 to £235, the total 
rental receivable by the State being about £6,479. After being advertised 
in the Government Gazette and the local newspapers, the leases are 
submitted to public tender, the condition being that the tenant must. 
constantly either reside at the watering place himself or provide a resi- 
dent caretaker. In either case he may take stock on agistment and 
depasture a certain number of his own on the lands appertaining to the 
lease, and he is also encouraged to cultivate and improve such lands. 
He is permitted to charge a fixed scale for watering stock, viz.: 1d. per 
head for horses, 1d. for cattle, 1d. for camels, }d. for goats and pigs, 
and ls. per 100 or portion of 100 sheep. Water may also be sold for 
domestic purposes at 6d. per 100 gallons. Twenty-eight public watering 
places have been placed under the authority of trustees or municipal 
councils, this course being permitted by the Act when expedient. In 
addition to the above, 121 dams and waterholes are open to the public 
without any fee. : 

The “ Artesian Wells Act of 1897’’ provides that any occupier of land, 
or any group of occupiers, may petition the Minister to construct an 
artesian well, and the necessary distributing channels for water. The 
petitioners are required to consent to the transfer to the Crown of an 
area, not exceeding 40 acres, embracing the site for the bore, and to 
pay such charges as may be assessed by the Land Board, which shall not 
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exceed the yearly value to each occupier of the direct benefit accruing to 
his land from the construction of the bore and the supply of water from 
the same; but such charges cannot exceed 6 per cent. per annum on the 
cost of the works. Provision is also made for the Minister to take the 
initiatory steps when a group of settlers are not in agreement. It is 
enacted that a two-thirds majority, occupying two-thirds of the area of 
the land to be dealt with, shall rule, and that the minority, must come 
into the scheme and pay proportionately with the others. 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enter- 
prise. As far as can be ascertained, 259 private bores have been under- 
taken in New South Wales, of which 22 were failures, and 12 are in 
progress. Several of the bores have a flow of over 4,000,000 gallons per 
day, while the total daily flow is about 150,000,000 gallons. 

The “ Water and Drainage Act of 1902’ authorises the expenditure of 
£200,000 annually for a period of five years on works of water supply, water 
conservation, irrigation, or drainage, and provides for the constitution 
of trusts in certain cases to administer the same. The majority of the 
trusts are situated in the northern portions of the State, and have been 
formed to deal with works that have been wholly or partially constructed 
under the Artesian Wells Act. The trustees make an assessment to cover 
maintenance, 4 per cent. interest and 2 per cent. sinking fund, to 
liquidate the capital cost of the work at the end of twenty-eight years. 
Under this Act five drainage proposals have been gazetted, while action 
has been taken to form trusts and gazette proposals in connection with 
twenty-two bores, which will ensure a return on the capital outlay, and do 
away with the waste of water, which has resulted for some years, from 
the absence of distributing works. 
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Iv is only within comparatively reeent years that New South ‘Wales has 
‘attained any prominence as an agricultural country. The pastoral 
industry so completely overshadowed the agricultur&l that the latter 
ranked as only of secondary importance, notwithstanding the fact that 
the soil is as varied as the climate is diversified, and that within the 
boundaries of the State not only the productions of the temperate regions 
may be cultivated, but even those of cold and of sub-tropical latitudes. 
Except in the inaccessible and rugged portions of the mountain chains 
and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, it may be said 
that the greater part of the land adapted for settlement is in some form 
or other capable of being cultivated. The area absolutely unfit for culti- 
vation of any sort has been roughly estimated to be less than 5,000,000 
acres. The true farming portion of the State comprises the whole of the 
eastern division, with the exception of the rugged country already 
referred to, and most of the central division, and it has been proved, by 
observations extending over a series of years, that in this portion there 
are about 50,000,000 acres, where the rainfall is sufficiently plentiful and 
regular, in eight years out of ten, for the successful pursuit of agri- 
culture in all its branches. Beyond that portion there is the great 
division of the Western Plains, where there is an irregular rainfall and 
a want of uniformity in the seasons, but which is, nevertheless, eminently 
adapted for wool-growing. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 

During the year ended 31st March, 1905, an area comprising 
3,280,970 acres, including grassed lands, was under cultivation. The 
area under crops properly so-called was 2,672,973 acres, so that the area 
under artificially-sown grasses was 607,997 acres. 

The progress of cultivation during the last forty-five years is shown in 
the table below. It will be seen that, including sown-grass lands, the 
increase in the area since 1894 amounted to nearly 100 per cent., while, 
taking only the land under crops, the area has also increased by 100 per 
cent. In the following table, and in all others in this chapter, the year 
covers the period from the lst April in the year mentioned to the 31st 
March in the succeeding year :— 


ea - Area under crops during year. prea pia ener sone 
Total. | Per inhabitant. Total. | Per inhabitant. 
| acres, acres. | acres. acres, 
1860 Ses | eee é 260,798 07 
1870 397,389 0:8 426,976 0'9 
1880 629, 180 0-9 710,337 1-0 
1885 737,701 08 868,093 09 
1890 852,704 0-8 1,241,419 11 
1894 1,325,964 11 1,688,542 14 
1895 1,348,600 11 | 1,649,462 13 
1896 1,659,717 1:3 | 2,043,733 16 
1897 1,821,829 le 2,198,231 17 
1898 j 2, 204,500 7 | 2,553,329 19 
1899 2,439,639 18 2,818,49]. 21 
1900 2,445,564 18 2,868,305 } 271 
1901. 2,276,528 17 2,744, 367 | 2:0 
1902 2245,839 16 2,723,468 2-0 
1903 2,542,919 18 3,095,420 22 
1904 2,672,973 18 3,280, 970 2-2 


1 \ 
* Information not available. 
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During the first thirty-one years after the separation of Queensland, 
New. South Wales made very slow progress in agriculture, and it was not 
until 1892 that the area under crop exceeded a million acres. During 
the next six years, 2,000,000 acres. were exceeded, but from 1898 to 1904 
the.area only increased two-thirds of the way towards the third million. 
The largest increase in any year. was in 1898, when it amounted: to 
382,671 acres, or over 20 per cent., A better idea of the progress of 
agriculture, however, is obtained:by comparing the area under crop. with’ 
the population. Up to 1893, less than 1 acre per head was cultivated; 
_ between 1893 and 1898 the proportion doubled, but since 1898 it has 
remained stationary. The folowing statement shows, since 1870,.in- 
decennial periods, the relative increases in population and in the area 


under crop :— 
1870-80. 1880-90. 1890-1900. 1900-04. 
Increase per cent. in population ... 43'7 51:2 22°9 68 
Increase per cent. in area under crop 58°3 35°5 18°7 9:3 


From 1880 to 1900, the population increased nearly half as fast again as 
the area under crop, but since 1900 the cultivation has outpaced. the 
population. The increase in cultivation from 1870 to 1880 was due, to 
a large extent, to. the renewed attention paid to agriculture after the 
abatement of the gold fever, while the decline from 1880 onwards was 
partly due to the fact that. most of the best land had been taken up. 

It has already been stated that during the last ten years the area under 
cultivation has. doubled, and. the following statement will show the dis- 
tricts where the greatest advance has been made in the period :— 


~~ Proportion. 
Area under Crops. Increase, 1894-1904. of total 
Division. area under crop. 
1894, 1904, Total. Per cent’| 1894. 1904, 
per per 
Coastal— acres, acres. acres. cent. | cent. 
North Coast ............0c0cccaes 101,814 105,418 3,604 35 Tt 39 
Hunter and Manning ......... 96,907 98,944 | 2,037 2+. 7:3 3:7 
Cumberland. ...............56008 43,437 45,266 | 1,829 42 | 3:3 17 
South Coast ............. cee 43,227 48,662. 5,435 | 126 | 32 | 18 
Total ........ Leeaeumesgeed 285,385 298,290 12,905 | 45 | 215 imo 
Table-land—- : 
Northern ........-..ccccceecaeees 43,698 71,955 28,257 | 64:7 | 3:3 27 
Central 156,444 231,522 75,078 48°0 | 11°8 8-6 
Southern .............0.cceeee ees 56,203 58,264 2,061 37 | 43 | 2:2 
Totals: 3: cgecds deccteeues? 256,345 361,741 105, 396 411 | 194 | 13-5 
54,928 247,899 192,971 | 347°7 | 41 | 93 
104, 253 374,843 270,590 | 259°6 | 7:9 | 14°6 
South: v2.5 scsvsnses bisa teesseeed 224,030 408,636 184,606 | 82°4 | 169 | 15°3 
TDobal siccnctcasdevcccetnas 383,211 1,081,378 648,167 | 169°1 | 28°9 | 38°6 
Riverina .........ceececseeceseeenee 351,092 | 702,141 351,049 | 100°0 | 26°5 | 26:3 
Western Plains— : ; 
North 1,971 10,911 8,940 | 504°3 | O01 04 


34,316 | 250,362 | 216,046 | 629°6 | 2-6 |. 9-4 
sivcssessessesesss| 86,287 | 261,273 | 224,986 | 6200] 27 | 98 
Western Division 13,644 | 18,150 4,506 | 323] 1-0 07 
New South Wales ........00..6.. 11,325,964 | 2,672,973 11,347,009 | 100-2 |100-0 j1600°0- 


The largest aggregate increase has taken place in the Riverina, where 
over 351,000 acres of new land were. brought under the plough during 
the ten years. Taken as a whole, the Western slopes show the greatest 
advance with 648,167 acres, or nearly half of the total increase. The 
Riverina was followed by the Central-western Slope and Central-western 
Plain. On the coast very little progress was made, only 12,905 addi- 
tional acres being brought under cultivation.: The northern and southern 
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divisions of the tableland also show small increases. The districts which 
are most cultivated are the Riverina, which comprises 26°3 per cent. of 
the land under crops; the South-western Slope, with 15°3 per cent. ; and 
the Central-western Slope, with 14 per cent. The Central-western Plain, 
the North-western Slope, and the Central Tableland are close together, 
with 9°4, 9°3, and 86 per cent. respectively. In the Riverina, the advance 
has been largest in counties Denison, Bourke, Urana, Mitchell, and Hume. 
In the northern portion of the Western Slopes, the counties Darling, 
Parry, and Pottinger show the most advance; in the central portion, 
Ashburnham and Lincoln ; and in the southern portion, Bland and Mont- 
eagle. In the Central-western Plain the increase has been in Narromine 
and Cunningham. The largest increase in any county was in Ashburn- 
ham, in. the Central-western Slope, amounting to nearly 100,000 acres, 
so that it now stands third among the counties so far as regards the area 
under cultivation, being exceeded only by Denison and Bourke in the 
Riverina. The respective areas under crops in these three counties on the 
31st March, 1905, were: Denison, 147,771 acres; Bourke, 142,181 acres; 
and Ashburnham, 140,268 acres. 

The great extension of cultivation during the last ten or eleven years 
has ‘been largely contributed to by the taking up of wheat-growing on 
large estates formerly devoted almost exclusively to grazing, and also by 
the adoption of the system of farming on shares. During the year 1904, 
the area cultivated on shares was 340,015 acres, of which nearly one- 
half—namely, 165,993 acres—was in the Riverina division. 

In order that the figures relating to area under cultivation may be 
properly appreciated, the following table has been prepared, showing the 
area under crops, in conjunction with the total area, and the area in 
occupation, in each division during 1904 :— 


Proportion of 
Area area under crops. 
ec ee eee 


Area under ‘Area under 
Division. Total area. Sea aiincs m under por- To area 
gs crops. | ™2nent Ito Total| under 
rer 1 acre. 
over 1 acre. aan ‘Area. occupa- 
acres, acres. acres. | acres, { per per 
¢ Coastal— cent. | cent. 
North Coast ... ....... has Baps 5,292,80(| 4,047,181} 105,41§/328,015) 2-0 26 
Hunter and Manning .........| 10,316,52(| 5,718,146; 98,944| 39,471} 1:0 17 
Cumberland ........cccccceceeee 1,006, 72( 529,946) 45,266) 7,565) 4:4 85 
South Coast ........ ceeee ceoee 5,205, 12(| 2,440,066) 48,662/171,193) 0-9 2°0 
21,821,16(| 12,735,338| 298,290/546,244) 1-4 2°3 
* Table-land-— 
Northern ............cceeeeeeeeee eee 8,737,92C) 7,473,586) 71,955] 7,007) 0°8 1:0 
Central... ....cccccsecceececeecee eee  8,945,92(| 6,158,161] 231,522) 10,602; 2°6 3°8 
Southern .......ccccccseceenseeeeeee 7,891,206) 6,613,808] 58,264| 3,585) 0°7 0-9 
: 25,575,04C| 20,245,549) 361,741) 21,194) 1:4 1°8 
“Western Slopes— 
North 9,883,486) 8,344,297] 247,899) 3,877) 25 3-0 
Central 6,256,64C| 4,981,610} 374,843) 7,090] 6-0 75 
*South 8,277,760) 6,996,612| 408,636) 8,031) 4:9 5'8 
24,417,886) 20,322,519/1,03],378) 18,998) 4-2 51 
TRiverina ......c00ccorssccnsseseees 19,809,280) 18,536,567; 702,141) 13,923) 3:5 3°8 
‘Western Plains— 
North 0. vcccccsccseeseesesee 10,008,040} 7,362,423) 10,911 12) 01 | oF 
Central........:ccsces. sssscoesetece 15,380,500| 13.955,785| 250,362) 7,618) 1:6 18 
25,388,540] 21,318,208] 261,273) 7,630) 1:0 1:2 
Western Division ...............4.. 81,836,100] 74,250,283| 18,150) 8| 0-0 0-0 


New Both Walk cossisssncaceds 198,848,000) 167,408,464 2, 672,973|607,997| 1:3 | 1°6 
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Only about 1°3 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the smalk 
extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have been sown 
for dairy-farming purposes be added to the area under crops, the pro- 
portion reaches only 16 per cent. of the total area of the State, and 
represents about 2°2 acres per head of its population. The proportion of 
the cultivated area on alienated holdings is only 5°2 per cent. of the total 
area of alienated rural lands. Of the area in occupation, 48,081,314 
acres are alienated and 119,327,150 acres are Crown leases. 

Agricultural settlements, pure and simple, are confined to very limited 
areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and. 
to parts of the southern. and central divisions of the table-land; the: 
growth of crops is largely carried on in conjunction with grazing. Tenant: 
“occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, is but little known im 
New South Wales, for of the total area under crops, 2,156,214 acres, or’ 
80°7 per cent., were cultivated by the owners, while 516,759 acres, or 19°3 
per cent., were cultivated by tenant occupiers, including Crown land 
lessees. 

In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses,, 
48,252,012 acres were ringbarked and partly cleared, and 510,712 acres 
were cleared and prepared for cultivation. 

It will be seen that cultivation is not confined wholly to certain dis- 
tricts, but is carried on in all parts of the State. Some of the best lands 
for producing cereals are, and will probably remain for many years, im: 
_the hands of the pastoralists; whilst farmers have not always settled om 
the kind of country best suited for the cultivation of their crops. 

The county of Cumberland has the largest area cultivated in proportion: 
to area under occupation, but generally the Western Slopes show the 
largest relative areas under cultivation, followed by the Riverina and. 
Central Tableland. In the north-western plain and the western division 
there is practically no cultivation. 

By far the largest proportion of the area under crops is devoted to the: 
cultivation of wheat, which in 1904 took up 66°5 per cent. of the total.. 
Hay was responsible for 16°3 per cent., after which came maize 72 per” 
cent., green food 3°3 per cent., and orchards and market gardens 2°1 per’ 
_ cent. The following statement shows the area devoted to the cultivation 
of each of the principal crops, at decennial intervals since 1880, and the 
proportion per cent. of each to the total :— 


Area, Proportion per cent. 
Crop. : : 
1880, | 1890. 3900. + 1904, 1880. | 1890. | 1900. 1904... 
acres. acres. acres, acres. | 
Wheat ........ eee 253,137 | 333,233 | 1,530,609 | 1,775,955 | 40:2 | 39-1 | 62°6 | 66°5 
Maize oo... ee 127,196 | 191,152 206,051 193,614 | 20°2| 22°4) 84/| 7:2 
Barley ..........s000.08 8,056 4,937 9,435 14,930-| 13 6) <4 6 
Oats wo... eee econ 17,922 14,102 29,383 40,471 | 29) 16] 12; 15 
BY? as costeeictevde ss cues 131,153 | 175,242 466, 236 435,704 | 20-9 | 20°6| 19-1] 16°3: 
Green Food............ 21,383 37,473 78,144 87,718 | 3:4| 4:4) 32) 3:3 
Potatoes ............ | 19,095 19,406 29,408 23,855 | 3:0} 23) 1:2 “o 
Sugar-cane ............ 10,971 20,446 22,114 23,525 | 1°7| 2:4 9 8: 
VANS! 3 iseibcesetdeses 4,800 | . 8,044 8,44) 8,840 | 08 ‘9 3 i 
Orchards ............... 24.565 § 33,643 46,234 47,340 3-9 3-9) 19] 1& 
Market-gardens ...... : ( 5,098 7,764 8,827 } 6| °3 is a 
Other Crops ......... 10,902 9,928 11,745! 34,194 | 1:7! 12 5 a 
Total......... 629,180 | 852,704 | 2,445,564 | 2,672,973 | 100 | 100 | 100) 100+ 


The area devoted to wheat has always exceeded that given to other 
crops. From the year 1880, the proportion under wheat has steadily 
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increased until it now stands at two-thirds of the whole area under culti- 
vation. During the same time, the proportion under maize has decreased 
from 20 per cent. to 7 per cent., and hay from 21 to 16 per cent. The 
other crops have not varied much, except that the tendency has been for 
the proportion to decrease. 


VALUE oF PRODUCTION. 

The average value of the principal crops, with the proportion of each 

to the total value, during the last three years, is shown in the following 
table ; the values are based on prices obtained at the farm :— 


1902. 1903. 1904. 
Crop. > 

e Value, ae Value. eee Value. | nadie 

£ £ £ ; 
507,231 | 12°3 | 3,974,840 | 47°6 | 2,428,500 | 44:9 
724,201 | 17°35 712,160 | 8°5 557,000 | 10°3 
3,647 ‘1 21,768 3 39,485 7 
48,367 | 1:2 125,216} 1:5 67,985 1:3 
Hay and straw ..........ccceeseaeee eee 1,319,630 | 31°9 | 2,254,573 | 27:0 985,260 | 18-2 
Green food.........- 436,584 | 10°5 154,260 | 1:8 175,485 | 3:2 
Potatoes....... 192,075 | 4°6 106,393 | 1:3 251,940 | 4:7 
Sugar-cane.... 172,152 | 4:2 195,856 | 2:3 180,870 | 3:3 
GAPS eee econ 49,854 | 1:2 49,152 6 54,750 | 1:0 
Wine and brandy.............c.cce 54,247 13 78,484 ‘9 76,920 | 1:4 
‘Oranges and lemons........ .. | 116,700 | 2:8 117,079 1:4 82,480 15 
Orchards ...ccccccccecsssee ceeveeees 173,535 | 4-2] 211,318} 25 | 162,670} 3-0 
Market gardens .......seccseseeeees 218,612 | 5:3 213,412 | 2°6 225,400 | 4:2 
Other crops oo... ccc ceeeee eee es 121,792.| 2-9. 144,413 | 1:7 125,015 | 2°3 
Total: 2.22. iotescedehis ,..+-| 4,138,627 | 100 | 8,358,924 | 100 | 5,413,710 | 100 


It will be seen to what an extent the return from agriculture depends 
upon wheat and hay, these crops in 1904 returning £3,413,766, or 63>1 
per cent., of the total production. The value in 1903 was the largest ever 
received in New South Wales, and was due to the record wheat yield of 
that season. Maize follows wheat in value, but at a considerable distance, 
while the return from sugar-cane, vines, green food, orchards, and 
gardens, although valuable, does not exhibit a very high propertion. 

The next statement shows the value of the production from agriculture 
in 1870, 1880, and each year since 1890, as well as the value per acre :— 


Year, Bde et Value per acre. Year. Pematecas Value per acre, 

£ #£s. d. £ £ os. da 
1870 2,220,000 511 9 1897 6,249,677 3.8 7 
1880 3,849,423 6 2 4 1898 4,874,696 24 3 
1890 . 4,181,940 418 1 1899 5,609,437 26 0 
1891 3,614,594 45 5 1900. 5,855; 674 2 8 0 
1892 4,004,402 - 319 3 1901 7,060, 203 3.2 0 
1893 8,903,749 3°44 8 1902 4,138,627 1 16 10 
1894 3,438,512 211 10 1903 8,358,924 3.5 9 
1895 4,100,709 3 010 1904 5,413,710 2 0 6 
1896 5,373,614 3.4 9 


__ The highest value received since 1880 was in 1881, when the return was 
£4,215,268, or £7 4s. 5d. per acre. A decréase in prices, and not want 
of productiveness, was responsible for the decline in value since 1881. 
The fall in prices, especially of wheat, was very rapid down to 1895; for 
the néxt three years there was a very material increase; in 1899 they fell 
again to the 1895 level, but in 1901 there was a more or less general 
increase; while towards the close of 1902, and: almost up to the close of 
1903, the effects of the adverse season were acutely felt, and prices rose 
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to double those of the previous year. At the end of 1903, when the heavy 
crops began to come in, prices again fell, but they were, nevertheless, 
higher than the 1901 level. In 1904 prices increased slightly, and were 
generally higher than at the. close of 1903. 


WHEAT. 

In New South Wales, as in most. other countries, the area devoted to 
wheat far exeeeds that of any other cereal, and it is in this form of culti- 
vation that the State shows the greatest expansion. In 1904, the area 
under wheat for grain was 1,775,955 acres, which was nearly two-thirds 
of the whole area under cultivation, and nearly three times the area laid 
down nine years ago. The year 1897 may be said to mark the beginning 
of the present era of wheat-growing in New South Wales, for it was in 
that year that the production for the first time exceeded the consumption, 
and left a surplus available for export. The following statement shows 
the increase in the area under wheat, between 1897 and 1904, in the 
various districts :— 


| 
Area under Wheat for Grain. ! aeons a 
District. ; feck. i 
1897. 1904. | 1897. 1904. 
acres, acres. acres, per cent. | per cent. 
Coastal oo... cceceeceeee 16,192 | 10,834 | —5,358 1°6 ' 
Table-land— i 
Northern............c008 ees 20,686 14,577 — 6,109 21 8 
Central 80,318 106,542 26,224 81 6-0 
Southern 92,421 13,284 — 9,137 22 8 
123,425 134,403 10,978 124 76 
Western Sere 
North 59,330 197,235 137,905 6-0 Il 
Central 102,136 304,434 202,298 10°3 W71 
South 198,268 313,197 a 114,929 19°9 17°7 
359,734 814,866 455, 132 36:2 45:9 
Western Plains ............... 31,589 219,298 187,709 32 12:3 
Riverina hs 460,474 | 590,662. 130,188 464 33°3 
Western Division 1,936 5,892 3,956 2 3 
New South Wales 993,350 1,775,955 782,605 100 100 


The next statement shows the yield in each of the abovenamed districts 
in the same years :— 


Yield of Grain. Average Yield per Acre. 
District. _ rs 
1897. 1904. 1897-1904, 1897. 1904. 
bushels. bushels, bushels. | bushels. { bushels. 
329,274 115,428 16°5 20°3 10°7 
300,215. 197,573 14°} 145 146 
933,296 822,065 9°4 116 77 
242,556 79,390 9-0 10°'8 60 
1,476,067 1,099,028 10-0 12-0 8-2 
Western Slopes— 
North .- 1,208,859 2,669,869 15°1 20°4 13°5 
Central.. 1,398,967 2,328, 769 9°2 13°7 76 
South 1,849,521 3,078,745 96 93 98 
4,457,347 8,077,383 10°7 124 9.9 | 
‘Western Plains .............. Nish 563,066 1,311,969 75. 178. 6:0. 
Riverina ........ ieee vee| 8,725,421 5,834,946 91 8-1 9-9 
Western Division ............... 8,936 25,661 4°4 4°6 4-4 
New South Wales waeeveank 10,560,111 | 16,464,415 9°8 10°6 9°3. 
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As might perhaps have been expected, the proportions of land under 
wheat in each district generally follow the same order as shown in a 
previous table for the total area under cultivation. Between 1897 and 
1904, however, the proportions in each district have changed considerably. 
The tablelands, for instance, now only include 7°6 per cent., as against 
12°4 per cent. in 1897, and the Riverina 33°3 per cent., as against 46°4 
per cent., while the Western Slopes have increased from 36°2 to 45°9 per 
cent., and the Western Plains from 3:2 to 12°3 per cent. The largest 
increase in area has been in the Central-western Slope, where it is now 
nearly three times as large as in 1897, closely followed by the Western 
Plains, then the North-western Slope, the Riverina, and the South-western 
Slope. On the northern and southern tablelands,, wheat-growing has 
declined in favour. The great bulk of the wheat, however, is grown on 
the Western Slopes and in the eastern part of the Riverina, these two 
districts together embracing nearly 85 per cent. of the whole. On the 
coast, in the western division, and in the Central-western Plain with the 
exception of the eastern fringe, the wheat area is very small. The whole 
of the expansion in the Western Plains is accounted for by the increase 
around Narromine. 


In the early days of settlement, the Hawkesbury River Valley, and the 
country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Penrith, 
Camden, and Maitland, were the principal centres of wheat cultivation. 
Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaustion of the soil, with the 
attendant evils of rust, smut, and other diseases, caused these districts 
to be abandoned little by little as wheat-country, and on the discovery of 
the Bathurst Plains their importance at once ceased. The districts of 
Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New Eng- 
land were each in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitableness 
of their soil and climate for the growth of this cereal became definitely 
established. Subsequently, the cultivation was extended to the South- 
western Slope and the Riverina, and more recently to the Central-western 
Slope and beyond as far as Narromine. 


The most prolific district is the North-western Slope, which, throughout 
the eight years covered by the table, gave yields considerably above the 
average, and it should be remembered that. these eight years were amongst 
the most adverse experienced by the State. The Riverina and South- 
western Slope which yield the largest aggregate crops of course affect 
the general average for the whole State most, and their averages are not 
far from the mean. The average yields on the northern tableland are 
high, but the aggregate yield is not large. The best yield obtained in 
the State was in 1903, when it amounted to 27,334,141 bushels, and 
averaged 17°5 bushels per acre. 

A great proportion of the immense areas of the State, hitherto devoted 
exclusively to pastoral pursuits, consists of land which could be profitably 
utilised for agriculture, much of it being more suitable for the cultivation 
of wheat than some of the land now under crop; and the returns show 
that wheat-growing, which was formerly confined to small farmers,.is now 
engaging the attention of a number of the large landholders, who culti- 
vate large areas of thousands of acres in extent, and use the most modern 
and effective implements and machinery for ploughing, sowing, and 
harvesting. 

A considerable portion of the new area which is being brought under 
wheat in New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system, especially 
in the southern portion of the State. Under this system, the owner leases 
the land to the agriculturist for a season, or a few seasons, for the pur- 
pose of wheat-growing only, the farmer possessing the right of running 
upon the estate the horses necessary for working the farm, and the owner 
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the right of depasturing his stock when the land is not in actual culti- 
vation. It is usual for the owner to provide seed, and the tenant labour ; 
and up to a specified yield the parties to the agreement take-equal shares 
of the produce, any-excess going to the farmer as a bonus. The system, 
however, is subject to local arrangements. The number of acres farmed 
on the halves system during 1904 was 340,015, and during the preceding 
year 304,415, 

The progress of wheat-growing up to the end of the last century was 
slow and irregular. For some years prior to 1866 the area under crop 
remained almost stationary at a little more than 125,000 acres, but in 
1866 the acreage had increased to 175,000. Eleven years later, the area 
reaped for grain was practically the same, although during the inter- 
vening period it had fluctuated to the extent of 50,000 acres. Then more 
land was laid under the cereal, and in 1878 the area increased to 
233,252 acres. In 1890, twelve years later, the acreage stood at 333,233 
acres, although during the interval it had reached as high as 419,758 
acres. From 1892 onwards progress was more regular. A great impetus 
was given to the industry in 1896, when the area increased to 866,112 
acres, while in 1900 it had advanced to 1,530,609 acres, and in 1904 to 
1,775,955 acres. The following statement shows the area under wheat 
for grain in each year since 1875, together with the total production and 
average yield per acre :— 


Area under Yield. Area under Yield. 
Year. beat for eat havens: Year. Whe rsPr in canes: 
or Total. net acre. ss Total. per oe 
acres. bushels. | bushels. acres. bushels. | bushels. 
1875 133,609 | 1,958,640 | 14°66 1893 593,810 | 6,502,715 | 10°95 
1876 145,608 | 2,391,979 | 16°43 1894 647,483 | 7,041,378 | 10°88 
1877 176,686 |-2,455,507 | 13°84 1895 596,684 | 5,195,312 8°71 
1878 233,252 | 3,439,326 ; 14°74 1896 866,112 | 8,853,445} 10°22 
1879 233,368 | 3,613,266 | 15°48 1897 993,350 |10,560,111 | 10°60 
1880 253,137 | 3,717,355 | 14°69 1898 1,319,503 | 9,276,216 | 7°03 
1881 221,887 | 3,405,966 | 15°35 1899 1,426,166 '13,604,166 | 9°54 
1882 247,361 | 4,042,395 | 16°35 1900 1,530,609 [16,173,771 | 10°56 
1883 289,757 | 4,345,437 | 15°00 1901 1,392,070 {14,808,705 | 10°64 
1884 275,249 | 4,271,394 | 15°52 1902 1,279,760 | 1,585,097 1:24 
1885 264,867 | 2,733,133 | 10°45 1903 1,561,111 |27,334,141 | 17°51 
1886 337,730 | 5,868,844 | 17°37 1904 1,775,955 |16,464,415 9:27 
1887 389,390 | 4,695,849 | 12°06 
1888 304,803 | 1,450,503 4°75 
1889 419,758 | 6,570,335 | 15°65 Average for 30 Years ............ 10°85 
1890 333,233 | 3,649,216 | 10°95 33 10 Years ended 1884} 15°22 
1891 356,666 | 3,963,668 | 11°11 - 35, >, 1894) 12°02 
1892 - | 452,921 | 6,817,457 | 15-05 7 ” 5, 1904) 9°72 


The advance which New South Wales is now making in wheat cultiva- 
tion is in every way gratifying. For a long time the province lagged 
behind its neighbours in this important industry; but, despite the vicis- 
situdes of the climate, it will be seen from the above table that lack of 
capacity to produce a. payable average has not been the cause of this 
tardiness in development. Taking the whole period of thirty years, the 
mean annual average yield has been 10°85 bushels to the acre. The 
highest averages recorded have been 17°51 in 1903, and 17°37 in 1886. 
* The. lowest was 1:24. bushels in the disastrous year 1902. During the 
whole period there were only six seasons when the yield fell below 10 
bushels per acre, namely :—1888, with 4°75; 1895, with 8°71 ; 1898, with 
703 ; 1899, with 9°54; 1902, with 1:24; and the last year 1904, with 9°27. 
It will be seen that five out of the six cases occurred during the last ten 
years, which were, perhaps, the driest the State has ever seen. For the 
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first decennial period ending with 1884, the average return was 15°22 
bushels per acre; for the ten years: ending 1894, it was 12°02 bushels; and 
for the third ten-year period ending in 1904, it was 9°72 bushels. 


‘Dividing the period beginning with 1875 into quinquennial periods, 
the average yields per acre were as follow :— 


Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 
1875-79 15°02 bushels. 
1880-84 15:37 sy, 
1885-89 1242 =, 
1890-94 11°73—gs 
1895-99 913 yy 
1900-1904 1013 yy 


In spite of the lower averages of certain years, it may be said that from 
equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than that realised 
twenty years ago, a result due largely to improved farming, the use of 
fertilisers, and more economical harvesting appliances, and tothe fact 
that rust, smut, and otner forms of disease in wheat have been less 
frequent and less general in recent years. 


If the average yield per acre be compared with the results obtained in 
the other States of the Commonwealth, it will be found that New South 
Wales occupies a satisfactory position. Below will be found the average 
yields obtained in each State during the last decennium. For the season 
ended March, 1905, New South Wales produced 30 per cent. of the total 
wheat yield of the Commonwealth :— 


Yield for Season ended 


Average Yield 

March, 1905. ing 

State. . i ices 

Total. Average. 1895-1904. 

bushels. bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales ............... 16,464,415 9°3 ~ 99 
Victoria. a 21,003,939 9°2 72 
Queensland . enee 2,149,663 14°2 159 
South Australia .................. 12,073,172 6°6 4:4 
Western Australia ............... 2,013,237 lll 11:0 
Tasmania oo... cesses 792,956 18°4 i 19°8 
Commonwealth ............ 54,497,382 87 7°3 


AREA SUITABLE FoR WHEAT-GROWING. 


- If reference be made to the map at the beginning of this volume, it will 
be observed that two lines traverse it from north to south. Of. these, the 
line marked by dash and circle denotes the westward limit of that part of 
the State which has, theoretically—(a) Sufficient rainfall to admit of 
ploughing operations being carried out at the right time; (0) sufficient 
also to cover the growing period of the wheat plant; and (c) sufficient rain- 
fall during the months of September and October to fill the grain, or, in 
the case of districts where, notwithstanding the rains in these months are 
light, the deficiency is made up by the increased | falls, in the earlier or 
later months. 

The line marked by dash and cross represents the westward limit of 
profitable wheat-growing, based upon actual results. 
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During the last eleven years, careful records have been kept of the 
results of the harvest of every district of the State, and from these records 
of actual experience it has been possible to establish the lines thus laid 
down. 


It is to be remembered, in discussing the crop-line, that the average 
crops recorded over the greater part of Riverina are below what might be 
obtained, as it is unfortunately true that the majority of the farmers do 
not get anything like the results from their land that are possible under 
good treatment. In many instances the land is badly prepared, the grain 
sown too late, the methods of harvesting wasteful (much of the grain being 
Jost), and the ‘use of fertilisers is not by any means general. Experts 
place the loss as high.as 2 bushels per acre, and rarely less than 1 bushel ; 
and it is certain that the average yields would be considerably increased 
with better farming conditions. In determining the crop-line, therefore, 
consideration was given to the poor results attributable to bad farming, 
as well as to losses by other preventable causes such as by rabbits, bush 
fires, ce. 


It is, however, possible that a more rigid definition of suecessful farm- 
ing might even exclude districts now placed within the wheat area. For 
example, several districts along the edge of the line, such as Tocumwal, 
Wagga, Temora, Young, and Parkes have been included, although results 
have been rather doubtful, two, and, in some cases, as many as four 
failures having been recorded in ten years. 


ln some of the northern districts within the line, much of the land is 
considered unsuitable for wheat-growing, consisting as it does of stony, 
hilly country, too rough for cultivation, and of black soil plains, which 
bake and crack, and present mechanical difficulties in tillage. The rich 
soils of river &ats must also be omitted from good wheat-growing areas, as 
such land has a tendency to produce excessive straw growth, although 
excellent hay can, of course, be grown. 


September and October are generally looked upon as the most critical 
months as regards rainfall—this being the time for the filling of the grain. 
Heavy soils require more rain than light soils, especially if the latter 
possess retentive sub-soils. The nature of the soil, as well as ques- 
tions of elevation, temperature, evaporation, &c., have an important 
béaring on the rainfall needed for wheat and general culture, and there 
are few matters of more importance in regard to settling people on the 
land under payable conditions than the question of soil characteristics. 
A soil map of the State is urgently required, and this is now being pre- 
pared by the Chemist to the Department of Agriculture. 


Excluding the coastal area, where wheat-growing has been practically 
abandoned during recent years owing to the liability to rust, the area 
comprised within the wheat belt and suitable for its cultivation has been 
estimated to cover from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres. 


IncrEASE IN THE WuHEat YIELD. 


It has been shown that the area under wheat is a little over 12 million 
acres, which is a very insignificant portion of the total] just mentioned, 
and even this small acreage is not worked as profitably as it might be. 
Experts state that with the expenditure of a comparatively small 
sum on manures and effective machinery and implements, and with the 
combination of stock with cultivation, the production from the present 
area could be increased by from 50 to 100 per cent. Compared with the 
principal wheat-growing countries of the world, an average yield of 10 
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bushels per acre is very small, as will be seen from the table below. The 
averages shown are based mostly on the returns of the last five years : — 


Average Average. 
Country. yield Country. yield 
per acre. , per aere.. 


Argentine seis ioe 
Canada (Onta d Manitoba) 
and North-west Territories .... 19°7 


A bare statement of averages is, however, not altogether convincing, 
as the relative cost of production should also be taken into consideration. 


Furthermore, it must be remembered that in the older countries the 
efforts of farmers are more conceutrated, and what is known as intense 
cultivation is of necessity the rule. In this State, wherever agriculturists 
have confined their operations to a restricted area, and have made 
systematic efforts to put the soil to its fullest use, their returns have been 
infinitely better than those obtained from imperfect cultivation of areas 
beyond the capacity of the holder’s teams and implements. 


It is not unreasonable to expect that the rough and ready methods of 
farming which prevail in several of the outlying districts will soon 
disappear, and that the yield will increase by at least 2 or 3 bushels per 
acre. The lack of system in farming is almost necessarily prevalent 
amongst pioneers in new countries. In many instances the settlers have 
begun with little if any capital, and with very little practical knowledge, 
and have eventually succeeded, and there are probably very few places 
where persons without capital could have succeeded so well. 


Up to the present the immense possibilities of New South Wales have 
been rather overlooked when discussing the reduction in the wheat- 
growing areas in the old world, and the diminution in the exportable 
surplus from the United States resultant on growth of population and 
consequent increase in consumption. That the possibilities of New South 
Wales are great must be admitted, seeing that if only a quarter of the 
wheat area were cultivated on more scientific lines there would be a 
probable surplus of over 50,000,000 bushels available for export after 
satisfying all the demands of the local population. There is a very large 
market for breadstuffs in the United Kingdom, the average annual import 
during the last five years having been 2024 million bushels, of which 
only 24 millions, or about one-eightieth, were received from this State. 
Were the farmers to grow those wheats most in demand in Great Britain 
there should be very little of the year’s crop unsold, and no fear of the 
local price falling so low as to be unprofitable. There is also an increas- 
ing demand for Australian wheat in the markets of the East. 


In the British markets, during 1904, Australian wheat had a higher 
value than that from any other country, being quoted at 31s. 4d. per 
quarter, or Is. 3d. per quarter higher than the Argentine grain, 6d. 
higher than Canadian, and 3s. higher than English. Usually it is about 
2s. per quarter higher than the British. 


In New South Wales, with its great areas of arable land, the necessity 
for the adoption of the more scientific forms of cultivation has not yet been 
felt. It is certain, however, that the serious foundation of an agricultural 
industry will lead to a better selection of seed, and to an inquiry into the 
best methods of cultivation, which involve deep ploughing, less seed, and 
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sowing by drill with fertilisers. At the experimental farms at Wagga, 
Bathurst, and Glen Innes, experiments have been made from season to 
season to demonstrate the advantages of thorough tillage and the use of 
_ implements which permit of deep culture at low cost; and throughout 
the State the seed drill, and in many districts the seed and manure drill, 
are coming into almost general use. According to the advocates of 
drilling, the proper quantity to sow is 25 to 40 lb. per acre, whereas for 
broadcasting not less than a bushel is used, and generally rather more. 
The system of rotation of crops also favours an increased yield, legu- 
minous crops supplying nitrogen to soil which has been deprived of it by 
cereals. For the present, however, the holders of large estates who have 
taken up wheat-farming will, no doubt, find it more advantageous to 
secure lighter crops off extensive areas with a minimum of labour. 


Cost or GrowinG aNd Exporting WHEAT. 


The cost of raising wheat depends entirely upon the size of the holding, 
for a large farm with first-class agricultural appliances is capable of being 
worked at a very much lower cost than a small one. An estimate of the 
cost of growing wheat ought to include rent, or interest on purchase- 
money of land, and carriage to the point of consumption. Careful 
inquiries show that in New South Wales, taking all factors into account, 
such as the proportions of lands variously prepared and sown, the pro- 
portion of crops harvested by different methods, average railway and 
other freights, but excluding interest on capital, rent, &c., the cost of 
landing wheat in Sydney may be set down at 214d. per bushel with a 
10-bushel crop. In the near future, with the increased use of improved 
machinery, the average cost is likely to be much reduced. 

The following may be taken as representing the minimum cost of 
raising wheat on farms of large areas where the disc plough and drill are 
used : — 

10-bushel | 
crop 
per acre, 
Expenses independent of returns, i.e., seed, bluestone, ploughing, s. d. 
harrowing, sowing, and rolling (if necessary)...... .......6...168 7 
Expenses dependent upon the crop—stripping, winnowing, and 


DASRIN Go: 2252s ices, cuanessecanisisascdseseee tedechutionaeseavaerassad sere 49 
Expenses dependent upon the situation of the land, cartage, say, 

6 miles road and 200 to 300 miles train .0....... cess eee 4 1 

Totals. s.tiioiccscedessecsousessugeuresundivenseaveceaieoedes 161 


There would probably be an additional cost up to 2s. 6d. per acre on 
a smaller area. If a four-furrow plough be used instead of disc the cost 
would be about 2s. per acre more; and if the seed is broadcasted instead 
of drilled ‘another 3s. 3d. per acre would be required. Apart from the 
initial cost of raising the cereal, the cost of placing the wheat on the 
London market, from the point of production on the farm, might be set 
down as follows :— 


Cartage to railway station (6 miles) .............s0.ceseeees $d. per bushel, 
Average railway freight (300 miles) ............0. ceseesaee 4d. ws 
Expenses in port .......c.cccecessesscccseseneeessetenesegeneess 4d. x 
Ocean freight (238. 6d. per ton)..........cecceeeeteceseeneees 74d. oe 
Insurance, selling and other charges in London......... 24d. % 

TO tal Pp ccwceneds neces sicvtacs dovdeedan eeeleors Is. 3d. rr 


The London charges cover insurance, commission, and other expenses, 
but if the wheat is landed there before sale an additional $d. would be 
required, 
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Prick or WuHeat. 

The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuation, as the following: 
table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney market in the 
months of February and March of each year since 1864, will show. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction in the value 
of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. 
In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s supplies, the price 
rose considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation in Australasia. 
Up to a few years ago, with a deficiency in the local production, the 
price in Sydney was generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australian markets where a surplus was produced. These, 
again, are now determined by the figures realised in London, which are 
usually equal to those ruling in Sydney, plus freight and charges. The 
prices in the following table are for an imperial bushel, and, being for 
new wheat, are slightly below the average for the year :— 


Year. | February.) March. Year. February.| March, Year. February. | March. 
per bushel. |per bushel, per bushel. |per bushel | per bushel.'per bushel. 
s. d. {os d. s. d. | 8 s. d. s. d. 
1864 7 0 7 6 1878 6 14| 5 74 1892 49 4 9 
1865 9 6 9 7% 1879 5 0 4 9b 1893 | 3 64 3.6 
1866 8 43 8 0 1880 4 8 4 9 1894 ? {1 2 8 
1867 4 3 4 4 1881 4 1 4 3 1895 27 2 7 
1868 5 9 5 9 1882 5 5 5 6 1896 | 4 44] 4 §& 
1869 4 9 410 1883 5 14] 5 2 1897 | 4 8 4 6% 
1870 5. 0. 5 14 1884 4 3. 4 3 1898 4 0 4 0 
1871 5 74| 5 9 1885 3.104 | 3 74 1899 2 74/ 2 9 
1872 | 5 04! 5 3 1886 4 34/ 4 5 1900 29 |2 8 
1873 5 1 5 84 1887 3 10 3 11 1901 27 27 
1874 6 9 6 14 1888. 3 6 3 64 1902 3 2 3 QF 
1875 4 74.) 4 6 1889 49 5 3 1903 fee fase 
1876 5 14} 5 6 1890 3 6 3 6 1904 3.05) 3 OF 
1877 6 14 6 6 1891 3 7k 3 10 1905 3 43 3 33: 
t 


During recent years the price did not vary greatly in 1899, 1900, 
and 1901. There were no quotations in 1903, owing to the almost 
universal failure of that season’s crop. In 1905, the figure was higher 
than in any year since 1898. 


Consumprion oF WuHrEatT. 

New South Wales was for many years largely dependent on external 
supplies to meet her demands for wheat consumption, and it was not. 
until 1897 that for the first time the production exceeded the consumption, 
and there was an apparent surplus. of 1,123,000 bushels. Since 1898, 
there have been deficiencies in 1899 and 1903. With a yield of 16,464,000 
bushels for the year ending March, 1905, the quantity in excess of home 
requirements will be probably about *6,000,000 bushels. The apparent 
annual consumption per head of population ranges from 5°9 bushels in 
1891 to as much as 10°5 bushels in 1904. In the earlier years of the 
State the consumption appears to have been generally much higher than 
at the later periods; but the quality of the yield was inferior in the 
initial stages of wheat-growing, and the produce used as human food 
varied according to the preponderance of wheat unfit for milling purposes. 
In more recent years occasional advances in the average may in like 
manner be ascribed to this cause, while the consumption is also affected 
by the state of the maize market, short. supplies leading to a larger 
demand for wheat as food for poultry, pigs, &c. 

During the last ten years the Government agricultural experts have 
been endeavouring to determine the varieties of wheat most suitable for 
the various districts, and to breed new types which would return the. 
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best milling results under New South Wales conditions. It is very 
gratifying to record that their efforts have been attended with marked 
success. 

The statement below shows during each of the last fourteen. years the 
net export or import of breadstufis from the State, and the apparent 
consumption, including wheat required for seed. Flour has been con~ 
verted into its equivalent in grain :— 


sumption 
Wheat Crop Year ended 31st December. earn Gone f may Seed. 
Year. Year : : ; : 
ended Sist March. Net Export. Net Import. Total. Per Head. 
bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. bushels, 

1890 6,570, 335 Ore 1,867,381 8,437,716 77 
- 1891 . 3,649,216 | 3, 140,687 6,789,903 59 
1892 3,963,668 |. 3,203,704 7,167,372. et. 
1893 6,817,457 itech 1,708,523 8,525,980 71 
1894 6,502,715 1,824,575 8,327,290 6-8: 
1895 7,041,378 te oho 1,226,031 8,267,409 67 
1896 5,195,812 | we, : 3,588,406 8,783,718 69 
1897 8,853,445 eesGhdaes . 622,912 © 9,476,357 + 73 
1898 10,560,111 1,122,758 9,437,353 72 
1899 9,276,236 | wee 11,402, 669 8°6 
1900 13,604, 166 3,513,112 10,091,054 75 
1901 16,173,771 7,702,072 8,471,699 6:2 
1902 14,808,705 2,774,782 12,033, 923 86 
1903 1,585,097 | wee 8,504,862 6:0 
1904 27,334,141 12,207,661 15,126,480 10°5 


Maize. 


Maize ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South: 
Wales; but it is not now of anything like the importance of wheat, 
although thirty years ago there was very little difference in the area under “ 
each cereal. During the last fifteen years the area under maize has. 
practically remained at a standstill, being only 2,000 acres more in 1904 
than in 1890. 

The cultivation of maize is carried on chiefly in the valleys of the coastal 
rivers, where both soil and climate are peculiarly adapted for its growth. 
On the tableland also its cultivation’ is attended with good results, but as 
the land rises in elevation so does the average yield per acre proportion- 
ately decrease, although in compensation the grain produced is of more 
enduring quality for export and storage. The following statement shows 
the distribution of the area under maize for grain during 1904, with. the 
production and average yield in each district :— 


Area under Maize for Grain. Yield. 
District. : 
Total. Proportion. Total. eee 
Coastal— acres. per cent. bushels, bushels, 
North). sccissiaeeiceniei ines pacateiads 74,082 38°3 2,403,476 32-4 
Hunter and Manning .. wid 39, 647 20°5 889,108 224° 
Cumberland ..,........ en 5,016 2°6 146,928 29°3 ° 
South oo... eseeeeee abessgte se tunes ® 14, 75: 76 448,876 30°4 
Tableland— 133,497 69-0 3,888,388 | 29'1 
© Northern: iii. asl tecassisiiseeeteces 15,474 8:0 299,156 19°3 
14,364 74 248,384 173 
2,669 4 40,748 15°3 
32,507 168 588, 288 18°1 
Western Slopes.........c:ccsssseseseseesees 26,546 13-7 470,296 17-7 
Western Plains and Riverina ......... 1,064 ‘5 4,160 | 39 
New South Wales ............ 193,614 100° 4,951,132 25°6 - 
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The north coast is by far the most important maize-growing district 
ain the State, having yielded in 1904 nearly one-half the total production, 
‘while the average yield, 32°4 bushels per acre, was also the highest. 
_ fifter the north coast, the Hunter and Manning district shows the largest 
. area under crop, although the south coast gave the second highest average 
_yield. The highest average yield in any county was in Gresham, on the 

northern tableland, with 44 bushels per acre. On the north coast, the 
-~best counties were Raleigh and Dudley, which both gave over 37 bushels 
uper acre. In 1904, the average yield on the tableland and western slopes 
“was 40 per cent. below that on the coast. At an earlier period of the 
Uhistory of the north coast maize displaced wheat as a product, but latterly 
“its culture has been to some extent abandoned in favour of dairying and 
sugar-growing. 

The next statement shows the area under maize in each year since 1885, 
together with the total production and average yield :— 


pe ee Production, | hoa wader Preduction, 
oe fone Grin. rota, | Average ao tore Gran. Total. Average 
per acre. |, per acre, 
J 
acres. bushels. | bushels. acres. bushels. | bushels. 
1885 132,709 | 4,336,163 | 32-7 1898 193,286 | 6,064,842 314 
1886 : 146,957 | 3,825,146 | 26-0 1899 214,697 | 5,976,022 27°8 
1887 171,662 | 4,953,125 | 28-9 1900 206,051 | 6,292,745 30°5 
1888 166,101 | 4,910,404 29°6 1901 167,333 | 3,844,993 23°0 
1889 173,836 | 5,354,827 | 30°8 1902 202,437 | 3,049,269 15°1 
1890 191,152 | 5,713,205 | 29-9 1903 226,834 | 6,836,740 30°1 
1891 174,577 | 5,721,706 | 32°8 1904 193,614 | 4,951,132 25°6 
1892 167,549 | 5,037,256 | 30-1 7 
1893 205,885 | 7,067,576 | 34'3 ‘ 
“1894 208,308 5,625,533 | 26°8 Average for 20 years ended 1904 28'5 
1895 211,104 | 5,687,030 | 26-9 33 10 rr 1894 302 
* 1896 211,382 | 5,754,217 | 27:2 10 +3 1904 27:1 
1897 209,588 | 6,713,060 | 32-0 


t 


During the last twenty years there have been several fluctuations in the 
area under cultivation, but on the whole the increase has been small, 
amounting to only about 46 per cent., and considered in the light of the 
general advance of settlement, particularly in those districts where it may 
be successfully cultivated, the progress has been slow. The yield per acre 
is somewhat variable, ranging from 15°1 bushels in 1902 to 34°3 bushels 
in 1893, and generally the tendency has been for the average to decrease, 
owing to the reduction of the area in the coastal district where the average 
yield is highest. In the most favourable localities yields of 80 to 100 
‘bushels per acre are by no means uncommon. There are probably few 
places better suited for the growth of maize than the coastal districts of 
New South Wales. 
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Up to 1890 the State produced more maize than could be locally con- 
sumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern neighbours, but 
every year since, with one exception, as will be seen from the statement 
below, there has been a net import ranging from 9,883 bushels in 1898 to 
1,476,704 bushels in 1903. Practically nothing has been done to develop 
an oversea export trade, although maize is apparently growing in favour 
in the United Kingdom and Europe :— 


Year. Net Import of Mair Year. Net Import of Maize. 
bushels. bushels. 
1880 532,910 1898 9,883 
1891 273,160 1899 357,401 
1892 305,623 1900 380,638 
1893 154,571 1901 210,569 
1894 46,294 1902 1,218,668 
1895 39, 807* 1903 1,476,704 
1896 48,630 1904 192,839, 
1897 232,419 
* Net export. 


This experience of a net import each year is rather curious}. and it”: 
raises a doubt as to whether the importations have not for their object the - 
keeping of a stock of grain in the hands of dealers sufficient to prevent - 
a hardening of the wholesale rates, as a deficiency in production does not: » 
usually cause a sensible increase in the prices paid to the farmers. There - 
is no doubt that the uncertainty as to the price that will be realised for | 
maize, an uncertainty that is shared with all produce grown only for ~ 
local consumption, has caused the cultivation of this cereal to go out of — 
favour on the coast and tableland, while on the other hand the profit to - 
be obtained from dairying has led to its further neglect. It is possible, . 
however, that the development of the pig-raising and bacon-curing and .- 
poultry industries as adjuncts to dairying may lead to an increased 
demand, and the maize grower will have more encouragement to increase - 
his production. Another possible reason for the decline is the smail 
attention that has been paid to the cereal. During recent years wheat 
has received very close study as to the kinds suited to various localities 
and climatic conditions, and as to improvements in cultivation and 
harvesting, but maize has received little, if any, consideration. The 
falling tendency of the average yield shows also that the land has been 
drawn upon to too great an extent. There is not perhaps so much land 
available for maize as for wheat, but the value of the crop may be seen 
in the case of the United States where, in 1903, 2,392 million bushels . 
were produced, or about 80 per cent. of the world’s supply, and the crop- 
returned to the farmers 226} millions sterling. The yield from maize~ 
brings in twice as much as that from wheat to the United States producers. 


Oats. 


The cultivation of oats has been much neglected in New South Wales, 
though the return has been fairly satisfactory, and the deficiency betweem 
the production and the consumption is very considerable. The elevated 
districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England contain large 
areas of land where the cultivation of oats could be carried on with 
remunerative results. 

The cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts; and as it is essentially a product of cold climates, it 
thrives best in those parts of the country which have a winter of some 
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severity. The principal districts where oats are grown are the tableland, 
the South-western Slope, and Riverina. The area under crop for grain 
in 1904 was 40,471 acres, which produced 652,646 bushels, or 16°1 
bushels. per acre. The northern tableland gave the best average with 
20°3: bushels per acre. In the tableland division 14,071 acres were under 
crop, which yielded 225,631 bushels, or 16°0 per acre; on the South-western 
Slope 10,416 acres gave 163,672 bushels, or 15°7 per acre, while in the 
Riverina the production was 202,560 bushels from 11,355 acres, or 17°8 
bushels per acre. These three divisions accounted for about 90 per cent. 
ef the total production. In the remainder of the State there were only 
4,629 acres under cultivation, which yielded 60,783 bushels. 

The following table illustrates the progress in the cultivation of oats 
for grain during the last twenty years :— 


e Area.” Production. H | ‘Area Production. 
ear. under Oats} - 5 | Year. under Oats 
for | Total. ue i | for Grain.; | Total. Padi i 
| acres. | bushels, jbushels. acres, | bushels. | bushels, 
1885 | 14,117 | 279,107 19°8 1897 28,605 | 543,946; 19:0 
1886 | 23,947 | 600,892 | 25:1 1898 19,874 | 278,007 | 14°0 
1887 19,393 | 394,762 | 20:4. 1899 29,125 | 627,904! 21°6 
1888 7,984 | 109,931 | 138 | 1900 29,383 | 593,548 | 20°2 
1889 22,358 | 543,330 ) 24:3 |; 1901 32,245 | 687,179 | 213 
1890 14,102 | 256,659 | 182 || 1902 42,992 | 351,758; 82 
“3891 ‘12,958 | 276,259 | 21°3 1903 51,621 [1,252,156 | 24°3 
W892 20,890 | 466,603 | 22-3 1904 40,471 | 652,646! 16:1 
“4893 34,148 | 701,803 | 20°6 = 5 - 
1894 30,636 | 562,725 | 18°4 Average for.20 years ended 1904 | 19-3 
1895 23,750 | 374,196 | 15°8 ai 10 a 1904 | 18:4 
1896 39,530 | 834,633 | 21:71 


The area under oats for grain with slight fluctuations remained practi- 
cally.stationary until 1893, when over 13,000 acres were added. Since 
then, with variations due to the seasons, the area has slightly increased. 
The-largest area in-any year was in 1903 when it reached 51,621 acres. 
The:yield varies considerably, but in a fair season exceeds 20 bushels per 
acre: During the last ten years the average was 18°4 bushels. The 
lowest yield was 8:2 bushels per acre.in 1902, and the highest 24°3 bushels 
in1903. In 1902 the crop almost failed owing to the unfavourable season. 

The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and the 
demand depends mainly on the price of maize.. The production is far 
from satisfying the wants of the State, and large quantities are imported 
each year from Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. The following 
statement shows the net import of oats, including oatmeal expressed in its 
equivalent of oats, during the last ten years :— 


Year. — Net import of Oats. i Year. Net import of Oats, 
i} : ay 
if 
bushels. | bushels. 
1895 912,007 i 1900 1,187,529 
1896 “ 1,013,768 | 1901 ‘ 986,882 
1897 - 814,633 1902 1,560,541 
1898 1,021,329 | || - 1903 1,388,710 
"1899 1,837,142 | 1904 192,806 


It is apparent that much yet remains to be done before the State can be 
independent of: outside assistance, but there is strong reason to believe 
that ag agricultural settlement is developed on the northern tableland 
this; cereal will receive more attention. 
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Ban.ey. 

Barley, although an important crop, is produced in comparatively small 
quantities in New South Wales. It has been demonstrated that barley 
grown in several parts of the State where the essential conditions of 
sweet, well-drained soil exist, is particularly suited for malting, and an 
effort has been made ‘by brewers during the last few years to induce a 
more extensive cultivation in‘those districts which are best fitted for the 

' production of the malting varieties. 

During 1904 the area under barley for grain was 14,930 acres, which 
yielded 266,781 bushels, or 17°9 per acre. Of the total area, 11,272 acres 
were reaped for malting barley, and 3,658 for other varieties. The 
greater part of this cereal is grown in the Tamworth district, on the 
north-western slope, the area in that district being 11,235 acres, the 
bulk of .which was for malting barley. No other district stands out 
prominently, there being only small areas under crop in each. The follow- 
ing statement shows the area under barley for grain, and the production 
in each year since 1885 :— 


Area Production. Aves Production. 

Year. under Barle Year. nder Barley 
for Grain. Total. oT | Mor Grain Total.’ _ oe 

acres, bushels. ‘bushels. acres. bushels. |bushels, 
1885 5,297 85,606 16:2 1897 5,151 99,509 19°3 
1886 6,079 132,949 21°9 1898 4,459 64,004 14°4 
1887 4,402 84,533 19:2 1899 | 7,154 132,476 18°5 
1888 3,318 36,760 11 1900 «© = 9,435 114,228 21 
1889 _ 5,440 . 118,109 20°8 1901 | 6,023 103,361 17:2 
1890 4,937 81,383 16°5 1902 4,557 18,233 4°0 
1891 4,459 93,446 21°0 1903 10,057 174,147 17°3 
1892 4,618 91,701 199 1904 © 14,930 266,781 17°9 
1893 6,113 114,272 18-7 
1894 10,396 179,348 17°3 : ie 
1895 7,590 _ 96,119 12‘7 || Average for 20 years ended 1904...) 168 
1896 6,453 110,340 17°1 ”» 10 ” 1904...| 15°6 


The area under barley varied little during the twenty years prior to 
1885. In 1894 it exceeded 10,000 acres, but declined again next year. 
From 1895 to 1902 it fluctuated between 4,000 and 9,000 acres. In 1903 
it was just over 10,000 acres, and in 1904 reached its highest point with 
about 15,000 acres. The yield has only been fairly satisfactory, the 
average ranging from 4 in 1902 to 21‘9 bushels in 1886. In 1902 the 
crop practically failed. The average during the last ten years was 15°6 
bushels per acre. When care is taken by the farmers to thresh out the 
grain in accordance with the requirements of maltsters, the price offered is 
remunerative, and there ought to be sufficient inducement for the pro- 
ducer to fulfil the local demand for barley which at present has to 
be met by importations from New Zealand. The net imports of barley 
and malt into New South Wales during the last ten years have been as 
follows :— 


Net Import. Net Import. 

Year, Year, = = 

Barley. | Malt. Barley, | Malt. 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
1895 5,140 . $40,911 1990 63,919 387,388 
1896 44,414 336,791 1901 74,743 497,229 
1897 45,514 378,163 1902 214,141 356,639 
1898 33,627 438,116 1903 © 223,728 304,733 
1899 115,966 422,272 1904 123,680 129,647 


During recent years several samples of barley for malting purposes 
have been sent to England and have been most favourably spoken of. 
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Rye. 

Rye is only a minor crop in New South Wales, the total area under 
cultivation for grain in 1904 being 3,511 acres, which, with the 
exception of 4,912 acres in 1903, is the largest ever grown. The produc- 
tion was 33,720 bushels, or 9°6 per acre. The average yield during the 
last ten years was 12°6 bushels per acre, the best year being 1903, with an 
average of 16°3, and the worst 1904, with 9°6. The place filled by rye in 
the countries of the Old World is taken by macaroni wheat in this State. 
It is, however, grown either alone or in combination with leguminous 
crops as green food for dairy cattle. Nearly the whole of the rye for 
grain is grown on the tableland, principally in the central portion. 


Broom MILuerT. 

Broom millet is another minor crop, but at the same time a valuable 
one, the return from the fibre alone amounting to over £29,000 in 1904, 
the average return being £12 18s, per ton. ‘In 1904, the area under 
broom millet was 3,906 acres, from which 22,493 cwt. of fibre and 15,916 
bushels of grain were obtained, the averages being 5°8 ewt. and 4:1 bushels 
respectively per acre. Particulars of this crop have been recorded only 
during the last five years, and the average return during that period 
was 6°9 cwt. per acre. In 1900 and 1903, the average exceeded 8 cwt. per 
acre. The greater part of the crop is grown in the Hunter River Valley 
and in the valleys of the northern coastal rivers. 


Hay. 

In addition to the areas threshed for grain, considerable quantities of 
wheat, oats, barley, and lucerne are grown, for the purpose of being 
converted into hay for farm stock, or chaff for town requirements. The 
area cut for hay is increasing, although it is to a great extent dependent 
on the fitness of the crops to be reaped for grain. The following state- 
ment shows the area under each crop for hay during the last ten years, 
together with the total production and the average return per acre :— 


Crop. 1895, 1900. 1901. | 1902, 1908. 1904. 
AREA, 
acres, acres. acres, acres, acres. acres. 
Wheat 172,614 | 332,143 | 312,858 | 320,588 | 286,702 | 284,367 
Oats........ oes 120,857 96,105 | 96,833. | 131,891 | 159,828 | 107,805 
Barley 1,744 904 981 1,782 1,242 1,285 
Lucerne 24,081 | 37,084 | 31,491 | 37,657 | 48,245 | 42,247 


PRODUCTION. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Wheat 99,679 | 347,743 | 286,793 | 75,892 | 452,484 | 207,439 
Oats........ 79,635 | 92,749 | 120,415 | 99,069 | 250,930 | 82,166 
Barley ; is 1,398 1,263 1,187 984 1,959 1,111 
Lucerne 48,959 | 84,505 | 64,226 | 67,434 | 111,437 | 75,577 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER ACRE. 


tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
6 10 9 2 16 7 
‘7 10 1:2 8 1-6 8 
8 14 2 6 16 9 
20 23 2:0 1:8 23 1°8 
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About 65 per cent. of the total area under cultivation for hay is taken 
up by the area under wheaten hay. Up to 1894, the cultivation of wheat 
for hay increased in a much greater ratio than that for grain. During 
the last eight years, when the great expansion in wheat cultivation has 
taken place, there has not been much difference in the ratio of increase for 
grain and for hay. 


Oaten hay is grown in parts of the State where the climate is not suit- 
able for maturing the grain, but, in any case, the price obtained for 
the hay -is usually so profitable that the cultivation of oats for thrashing 
is neglected. The area under barley for hay is not large. Lucerne hay 
is always in good demand, and sells readily at remunerative prices. It 
is grown chiefly on the river flats of the Hunter and Manning district, 
the central tableland, and the north-western slope. It gives the best 
return of all the crops grown for hay, the average yield during the last 
ten years having been 2°2 tons per acre, as against 1*1 tons of barley, 
1 ton of oats, and -8 tons of wheat. In favourable districts, where it has 
received proper attention, it grows so rapidly that as many as eight crops 
in the course of a year have been reaped, each averaging about 1 ton per 
acre. 


A series of dry seasons in some measure accounts for the increased area 
devoted to hay since 1895, but the steady demand for hay and chaff, 
wheaten as well as oaten, and the large import of this produce, fully 
justify an extension of its cultivation. The net imports of hay and 
chaff during the last ten years have been as follows :— 


Year. Net Ba ye of Hay Year. Net Depo oe of Hay 
tons. tons. 

3895 56,994 1900 31,160 

1896 48,473 1901 14,665 

1897 41,0385 ¢ 1902 293,810 

1898 58,550 1903 116,241 

1899 131,609 1904 22,699 


It will be seen that there is a large difference between the demand for hay 
and the local production; but most of these importations were intended 
for consumption in the metropolitan district. 


GreEn Foop anp Sown GRASSES. 


The cultivation of maize, oats, barley, sorghum, millet, rye, and other 
cereals, as well as lucerne, rape, and grasses, for green food, hes largely 
increased during recent years, owing to the expansion of the dairying 
industry. Artificial grasses have received more or less attention for 
many years, but it is largely in the northern and southern. coastal dis- 
tricts where dairy-farming is carried on, that the practice of sowing 
grasses has been followed. There is also a considerable area sown on the 
central tableland, and to a less extent on the northern and southern por- 
tions, and in some parts of the Murray Valley, but in the other divisions 
the area is small. Twenty-five years ago the area under permanent 
artificially-sown grasses was about 80,000 acres, whereas in 1904 it had 
increased to 608,000 acres. The cultivation of green foods is necessary 
in districts where the supply of natural grasses is meagre, or where the 
naturally nutritious herbage has perished and been replaced by noxious 
weeds. In such cases, lucerne, sorghum, &c., are grown as supplementary 
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crops. The following statement shows, during the last twenty years, the 
increase in the area cultivated for green food and sown with artificial 
grasses :— 


Area, Area sown Area Area sown 
Year. cultivated for with Permanent Year. cultivated for with Permanent 
Green Food. Grasses. Green Food. . Grasses. 
acres- acres. © aeres. acres, 
1885 26,318 130,392 1895 66,833 300, 862 
1886 27,817 138,003 1896 74,788 384,016 
1887 20,403 192,678 1897 62,145 376,402 
1888 28,476 200,332 1898 81,771 348,829 
- 1889 27,916 217,403 1899 76,935 378,852 
1890 37,473 388,715 1900 78,144 422,741 
1891 32,138 333,238 1901 113,060 467,839 
1892 44,424 361,280 1902 109,146 477,629 
1893 43,506 302,412 1903 77,093 552,501 
1894 50,029 362,578 1904 $7,718 607,997 


Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities in the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder is extending throughout the country, 
principally along the banks of the rivers on the western slope of the 
Dividing Range. In the far western pastoral districts, attempts have 
been made to cultivate lucerne under irrigation, and these have met with 
marked success. As many as 75 sheep per acre were fed for four or five 
months, during the last bad season, with lucerne grown on land irrigated 
with water from the Lachlan River while at its lowest level. During 1904, 
there were 39,757 acres grown for green food, and if these be added to 
the area previously shown as being under hay, viz., 42,247 acres, there 
were altogether 82,004 acres under this form of cultivation. In the 
United States and Argentina, where experiments have proved that it will 
succeed, lucerne is superseding the indigenous grasses. 

An artificial grass which has come very much into favour during the 
last few years, especially on the north coast, is the paspalum dilitatum. 
It is suited to any kind of stock, especially cattle and pigs, and provides 
green food in the summer when other grasses are dry and innutritious. 
It has thrived so well, that a great impetus has been given to the estab- 
lishment of permanent pasturage. 


' ENSILAGE. 


Although the value of ensilage as fodder for cattle is generally acknow- 
ledged, this valuable method of preserving green foods is not so extensively 
practised as it should be in a country liable to long periods of dry 
weather, as is the case with New South Wales. The development attained 
by the industry has been so slight that an extended notice is not called 
for ; it may suffice to say that the use of ensilage, although slight, is fairly 
general, except on the central-western slope and in the great western 
division, where it would seem to be. most required. During 1904, the 
total production of ensilage was 12,609 tons, of which 2,794 tons were 
made on the central tableland, and 2,140 tons in the Riverina. 


PotTAToEs. 


The cultivation of the potato has progressed very slowly, notwith- 
standing that there are many places in the State well: suited for its 
growth. The bulk of the production is on the tableland, especially in 
the central portion, where, in 1904, there were 10,075 acres under culti- 
vation. One county, Bathurst, had 7,023 acres, or nearly one-third of 
the whole area in the State devoted to potatoes. After the tableland, the 
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coastal district grows the largest.crop. The highest average,.2°8 tons per 
acre, was returned by the northern tableland, after which came the north 
coast with 2°5. The following statement shows the area under cultivation, 
and the production during the last twenty years :— 


a Production. Production. 

ea a Area 

Feet under crop. Total. erates Year. under crop. Total. hueteae 

acres. tons. tons. acres. tons. tons. 

1885 15,166 38,695 2°6: 1897 23,816 55,332 2:3. 
1886 17,322 45,803 2°6 1898 27,978 61,900 29 
1887 20,915 61,455 2:9 1899 34,968 81,337 2°3 
1888: 15,419 36,839 2-4 1900 29,408 63,253 22 
1889 17,551 50,096 2-9 1901 26,158 89,146 15 
1890 19,406 52,791 2-7 1902 19,444 30,732 16 
1891. 22,560 62,283. 28 1903 20,851 56,743 27 
1892 18,502 52,105 2°8 1904 23,855 48,754 2:0 
1893 26,559 83,838 3:2 
1894 30,089 86,170 29 
1895 24,722 56,179 2°3 Average for 10 years ended 1894...) 2°8 
1896 31,170 84,214 27 Pp 10 on 1904...) 2°2 


The year 1894 saw a marked increase in cultivation, and the area 
planted in that year, 30,089 acres, was the largest up to that time. Since 
1895, the area has fluctuated, reaching the maximum point, with 34,968 
acres, in 1899. It has since declined, and in 1904 only amounted to 
23,855 acres. 

The average yield during the last ten years was 2°2 tons per acre, 
the highest being 27 tons per acre, in both 1896 and 1903. At 
present, New South Wales has to make up by importation from the other 
States, chiefly Victoria and Tasmania, a considerable deficiency, which 
amounted to 73,044 tons in 1904, or about 75 per cent. of the total 
consumption for the year. The statement below shows the net import. of 
potatoes during the last ten years :— 


Or 

ee ge om fe 
tons. tons. 

1895 47,380 1900 49,299 
1896 39,371 1901 42,628 
1897 49,341 1902 50,284 
1898 19,646 1903 62,083 
1899 58,384 1904 73,044 


The reason for the slow progress in the cultivation of potatoes lies 
largely in the cost of carriage to market, as compared with the cheap 
water transport from. Victoria and Tasmania. Some few yeare ago the 
coast districts produced large quantities of potatoes, but the cultivation 
was given up owing to the prevalence of pests, which devastated the crops 
year after year, and the remedy for which was at the time unknown. 


Minor Root Crops. 


The cultivation of root crops other than potatoes calls for little men- 
tion, as less than 500 acres altogether were planted with onions, turnips, 
mangold-wurzel, and carrots. The largest area was under’ onions— 
namely, 214 acres—which yielded 885 tons, or 41 tons per acre. The 
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best returns were given in the Wellington district, on the central table- 
land, where the average yield was just under 6 tons per acre. The pro- 
bable reason for the small attention paid to the growth of onions is the 
uncertainty as to the price to be obtained for the product, as there is no 
lack of soil suited to its cultivation. Large importations are necessary 
each year to meet the local demand, and during the last three years these 
averaged 9,041 tons per annum. During the middle of 1905, the supply 
was so limited that the price in Sydney “exceeded £25 per ton. 


Turnips, during 1904, gave a total production of 623 tons from 175 
acres. Mangold-wurzel only showed 40 acres under gultivation, which 
yielded 344 tons. In some of the more elevated dairying districts, 
mangold-wurzel is now being grown as winter fodder for cattle. Carrots 
were only grown to the extent of 13 acres, which produced 58 tons. In 
addition to the above, there were 6 acres reported as being under arrow- 
root, the return from which was valued at £35. Excellent results'in the 
cultivation of arrowroot have been obtained at the Wollongbar experi- 
mental farm, near Lismore. 


ToBACcco. 


Tobacco growing has been established for many years in New South 
Wales, but the production has fluctuated to a considerable degree. Both 
the soil and climate of the State.are well fitted for the growth of the 
tobacco-plant, but as it demands for its proper cultivation special 
knowledge on the part of the grower, it is not so largely cultivated as it 
otherwise might be. 


Originally the plant was cultivated chiefly in the agricultural districts of 
the county of Argyle and the Hunter River Valley, but it has now been 
entirely abandoned there, and the little that is grown is found in the 
northern and southern portions of the western slope and on the central 
tableland. The following statement shows the cultivation of tobacco 
during each of the last twenty years :— 


Production. Production. 
Year. Area. Year. Area. 
Total. or aera. Total. onan. 

acres. cwt. ewt. acres. cwt. cewt. 
1885 1,603 22,947 14°3 1897 2,181 19,718 9:0 
1886 1,203 13,642 11°3 1898 1,405 12,706 9-0 
1887 2,371 23,465 9°9 1899 546 6,641 12:2 
1888 4,833 55,478 11°5 1900 199 1,905 96 
1889 3,239 27,724 8°6 1901 182 1,971 10°8 
1890 1,148 14,021 12°2 1902 317 2,604 8-2 
1891 886 9,314 10°5 1903 407 5,320 13°1 
1892 848 8,344 98 1904 752 5,015 67 
1893 854 10,858 12°7 
1894 716 8,132 114 
1895 1,231 10,548 8°6 || Average for 20 years ended 1904] 10°4 
1896 2,744 27,468 100 ag 10 ,,; sf 1904 9°4 


For seven or eight years prior to 1888 the area under cultivation grew 
steadily, until in that year it reached the highest figure it has ever 
attained, namely, 4,833 acres. As, however, the local product did not 
compare favourably with the American leaf, it could not be exported 
profitably ; so that a large proportion of the crop remained upon the 
farmers’ hands, and the quantity sold realising very unsatisfactory prices, 
many growers consequently abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in 
favour of other crops. With the accumulation of stocks of leaf, and the 
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fall in the price of the local product, the area under the plant and the 
resultant yield declined rapidly, and in 1894 the acreage was only 716. 
During the next two years there was a little more activity, and the area 
increased to 2,744 acres in 1896; it, however, fell away again after that 
year, and in 1901 only amounted to 182 acres. During the last three 
years the area has again increased, owing to the increased attention paid 
to the curing of the leaf. One large firm of tobacco manufacturers has 
lately endeavoured to stimulate the industry by offering good prices for 
suitable leaf. 

In view of the fact that few countries are better favoured than New 
South Wales with climate and soil necessary for successful cultivation, 
it is a matter for regret that the industry has not made more satis- 
factory progress. This has been due partly to the producer, and partly 
to the market. With an improvement in the quality of the leaf, the 
local consumption could be rapidly overtaken and an export trade pro- 
moted. Tobacco of excellent quality has been produced, but the bulk of 
it is now grown by the Chinese, who consider weight before quality, and 
an inferior leaf is the consequence. There is, therefore, ample scope for 
improving the quality of the product sufficiently to satisfy the local 
consumer. 

An impression has prevailed that it is not possible to produce tobacco 
of high quality in’ New South Wales. This probably arose from experi- 
ence of a product, which, possibly, was grown in unsuitable soil, and was 
characterised by a lack of care in cultivation. During the last two or 
three years excellent tobacco has been grown at Ashford, and in the 
Inverell district generally, under the guidance of 4 departmental expert. 
There seems to be no doubt that it is possible to grow in the State a 
tobacco well suited to the English market; and if a regular supply were 
available, properly fermented and packed, a large trade might be 
developed. e 


CaNE SuGan. 


Sugar-cane was grown as far back as 1824, but it was not until 1865 
that anything like systematic attention was given to the matter. In that 
year experiments were carried out on the Clarence, Hastings, Manning, 
and Macleay Rivers, which proved successful, and were followed. by more 
extensive planting. The district last mentioned may be considered as 
the principal seat of the industry during its earlier stages; but it proved 
to be unsuitable to the growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from 
frosts compelled the planters to keep more to the north. In a few years 
the richest portions of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, 
the Tweed, and the Brunswick were occupied by settlers engaged in 
planting end growing the cane. Mills were erected in the chief centres 
of cane-cultivation, and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing are now 
well-established industries in the north-eastern portions of the State. 

Although frosts are not altogether unknown even on the Tweed, the 
soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in most respects 
well adapted to the succéssful cultivation of the sugar-cane, and it is 
confined principally to the valleys of the Richmond, Tweed, and Clarence 
Rivers. Nearly the whole of the area under crop lies within the counties 
of Rous, Clarence, and Richmond. 

The following table shows the progress of this industry since 1863, 
when only 2 acres were recorded as being under cultivation. As sugar- 
cane is not an annual crop, the area under cultivation has been divided, 
as far as practicable, into productive and non-productive, the former 
representing the number of acres upon which cane was cut during the 

season, and the latter the area over which it was unfit for the mill, or 


Nene 
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allowed to stand for another year. Taking one year with another the 
area cut for cane represents about one-half of the total area planted :— 


{ Area, ' Production of Cane. 

Year. | ~ i 

Productive. Non-productive. Total. Total. | ore 

: 
a@cres acres acres. tons. tons 

15:1 ec ae (eee Be NS yetaee. Wo! Seeieds 
W6t | wee eer Dt ewteseust, || abesdtees 
1865 | eee i ease hees W410 | ee 
1870 1,475 2,607 4,082 ee 
1875 3,654 | 2,800 6454-00 | ae 
1880 4,465 | 6,506 10,971 191,616 27:2 
1885 9,583 | 6,835 16,418 239,347 25°0 
1886 5,915 9,202 15,117 167,959 28°4 
1887 8,380 | 6,907 15,287 273,928 32-7 
1888 4,997 | 10,284 15,281 110,218 22-1 
1889 7,348 11,382 18,730 168,862 23-0 
1890 8,344 12,102 ~ 20,446 277,252 33-2 
1891 8,623 13,639 22,262 185,258 2155 
1892 11,560, 15,191 26,751 264,832 229 
1893 11,755; 16,357 28,112 . 252,606 215 
1894 14,204 18,705 32,909 264,254 18-6 
1895, 14,398 18,529 32,927 207;771 144 
1896 18,194 12,859 31,053 320,276 176 
1897 12,936 12,929 25,865 269,068 20°8 
1898 14,578 10,181 24,759 289,206 19°8 
1899 9,435 "18,082 22,517 170,509 18-1 
1900 10,472 11,642 ~ 22,114 199,118 19°3 
1901 8,790 12,019 20,309 187,711 21°4 
1902 38,899 11,402 20,301 183,105 . 209 
19038 10,403 9,814 20,219 227,511 21-9 
1904 9,772 ° 11,753 21,525 199,640 20°4 


The figures contained in the above table show the gradual progress of 
the sugar-growing industry from the small beginnings of 1863. From 
the starting point of this cultivation there was but one single break (that 
of 1875) in the yearly increase: of land put under cane until 1884. 
During the four succeeding years there was, however, a retrograde 
tendency, and the area cultivated in 1888 was less by 2,236 acres than 
that cultivated in 1884. The low price of the product and the disturbed 
state of the markets of the world a few years ago forced the sugar 
manufacturers to correspondingly reduce the price offered for the cane, 
and so caused, for a time, the abandonment of this cultivation by the 
small farmers, who found in the growth of maize less variable results 
for their labour. 

In 1889 there was an increase in the area under cane of 1,213 acres, 
and the next six years saw further increases, until the largest area ever 
recorded, 32,927 acres, was seen in 1895. In 1895 alterations were made 
in the Customs tariff as regards sugar, and also about that time there 
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were great developments in the dairying industry on the northern rivers, 
both of which helped to withdraw attention from sugar-planting. After 
1895 the area under cane steadily declined for five years, until in 1900 
there were only 22,114 acres under cultivation. Since 1900 the area has 
remained practically stationary at a little over 20,000 acres. In 1896 
the record production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained; but the 
average production per acre was only 17°6 tons—with the exception of 
that. of 1895 and of 1884, the lowest yield returned. The cane disease 
which was prevalent, principally, on the Clarence, ‘accounts.for the low 
averages during the period 1894-96, while in 1895 the crop was also 
damaged by frost. The, comparatively low yields of 1898-1900 were due 
to unfavourable seasons. The area of cane cut during 1904 was 9,772 
acres, with a total yield of 199,640 tons, or an average of 20°4 tons per 
acre. During the last ten years the average was 1971 tons per acre, and 
during the last five years 20°6 tons per acre. 

The county of Rous is the principal centre of sugar-cane. cultivation, 
containing 500 holdings, covering 11,676 acres, devoted to the production 
of sugar—an area comprising more than half. of the total acreage in the 
State under cane crops. The yield obtained from 5,823 acres of produc- 
tive cane amounted to 105,212 tons, showing an average of 18°] tons per 
acre. In the county of Clarence there are 496 holdings on which cane is | 
grown, the aggregate arca being 7,323 acres. In this, as in the other 
sugar-growing counties, the majority of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in 
addition to other crops, or in conjunction with dairying, and only a few 
estates are entirely devoted to its production. Some planters have areas 
of 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane; but their number is limited. 
The yield in the county of Clarence last season was 67,630 tons, or an 
average of 23°9 tons per acre, cut on an area of 2,827 acres. In the 
county of Richmond the holdings under sugar-cane number 128, and 
aggregate 2,509 acres, of which 1,108 acres were cut, giving a total yield 
of 26,508 tons of cane, or an average of 23'9 tons to the acre. In the 
county of Raleigh there was one holding of 14 acres. The total number 
of holdings on which sugar-cane was cultivated was 1,125. 


Sugar-cane is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the fields 
being replanted after they have given crops for three or four seasons at 
the most; and, as the planting of cane has been conducted at irregular 
intervals, it has chanced that seasons of large production have been 
followed by small crops in the succeeding year. This accounts for the 
alternately large and small areas of productive cane during many years, 
as shown in the preceding table. Sugar-manufacturers invariably pur- 
chase the year’s crop of cane standing, and cut it at their own cost. From 
plantations in full bearing the average weight of the cane cut varies from 
25 to 32 tons, while the price paid varies from 8s. to 13s. per ton. Until 
comparatively recently the field work on the sugar plantations of New 
South Wales was performed entirely by white labour, and even in 1901, 
when the Federal legislation in connection with the sugar industry was 
passed, the number of blacks employed was: not large. At the Census of 
1901 there were 239 Hindoos and 291 Pacific Islanders working on the 
sugar plantations. . 

The duty on imported cane sugar is £6 per ton, while the excise duty 
is fixed at £3 per ton; but a bounty of from 4s. to 5s. per ton of cane, 
calculated. according to its sugar contents (equal to £2 per ton of sugar), 
is allowed on Australian sugar grown by white labour, the bounty being 
paid to the grower. The employment of white against black labour is 
thus protected to the extent of £2 per ton of sugar, equal to about 4s. 5d, 
per ton of cane, The cost of growing. cane may be set. down. at from 
2s. 1Id. to 3s. 5d. per ton of cane, according as black or white labour is 
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employed, the lower figures représenting the cost of black labour. About 
10 per cent. of the sugar grown is cultivated by black labour. The 
following statement shows during the last three years the area cultivated 
and the sugar produced by white and. black labour, respectively, and ‘also. 
the total amount of bounty paid each year :— 


Area Cultivated by— Sugar produced by— 
Year, |— pont 
White | Black ied White Black Gt. s\Poreer ee 
Labour. Labour. OUR Labour. Labour. z 


1902 21,591 2,466 24,057 19,434 1,526 20,960 36,333 
1903 22,076 2,503 24,579 19,236 2,561 21,797 40,154 


acres. acres, | acres. tons. tons. tons, £ 
1904 19,114 2,411 | 21,525 17,812 1,838 19,650 36,107 


The figures in the above table are as returned by the Customs Depart- 
ment, and it will be seen that those for 1902 and 1903 differ as regards 
the area cultivated from those in the preceding table. 

The following statement shows the variation in the Sydney wholesale 
price of two of the leading brands of sugar at various intervals since the 
1st January, 1898 :— 


No.2 | No. 2 
1A, per ton, 1A, per ton, 

re duty paid. ton, duty pd ee | duty paid. ton, duty pai. 

1898. £3 4.) £ 8. d.| 1902. £sd.| £ 8. ad 
*January 1 ......... 20 5 0 19 0 0] July 1... 20 0 0 19 15 0 
tJuly Lo... eae 19 5 0 18 0 0 /|| October 8 ......... 19 10 0 19 5 0 
September 27...) 18 5 0| 17 5 O|| November 17...... 20 0 0/] 1915 0 
+November 2 ...... 18 5 0] 1615 0 || December 9 ....... 2010 0] 20 5 0 

1903. 

1899. February 7.......... 20 15 0) 2010 0 
t+tAugust 1 ......... 18 5 0/ 17 O O || October 22......... 20 5 0/ 20 0 0 
+September 6 ...... 1810 0) 17 5 0 1904. 
+November 16...... 18 10 0/ 1710 0] June 30 1917 6; 1912 6 

September 12. ..... 20 7 6| 20 2 6 

1900. September 29...... 21 0 0} 2015 0 
+January 1 ......... 1810 0; 17.10 O || November 11...... 2110 0; 21 5 0 
tJanuary 25......... 18-15 0} 18 O O|| December 2 ....... 22 0 0} 2115 6 
+March 22 ......... 19 0 0 18 10 0 1905. 
tJuly 24 | 1910 0! 19 0 0] January 6 ........ 23 0 0!) 2215 0 

January 26,.... ... 24 0 0/] 2315 0 

1901. 0 0|] 2215 0 

tOctober 9 ......... 2110 O| 21 0 0 0 0; 2115 0 
November 8 ...... 21 0 0} 2010 0 0; 21 5 0 


* Duty £4 per ton. + Duty £3 per ton. t Imposition of Federal Tariff. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The vine was planted in the early days of colonisation in New South. 
Wales; but it was not until the year 1828 that vine-growing and wine- 
making may be said to have been fairly established. In that year Mr. 
Busby returned from Europe with a large collection of cuttings from the 
most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, the Valley of the Rhine, and 
other parts of the Continent of Europe, and planted on his estate at Kirk- 
ton, in the Hunter River district, a vineyard, which has been the nursery 
of the principal vineyards of the State. Some years afterwards the vine was 
planted in the Murray River Valley and in other districts, and was found 
to flourish so luxuriantly that the manufacture of wine received consider- 
able attention. In the principal vineyards in the valleys of the Murray 
and Hunter Rivers, neither pains nor money have been spared to intro- 
duce skilled labour, and to put up presses, vats, and other manufacturing 
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appliances of the most approved kinds. ‘he results of this treatment 
are apparent in the prizes which the wines of New South Wales have 
received at various exhibitions held at different periods throughout the 
world, and in the high praise they have received from connoisseurs 
in the Old World. he opinion has been expressed, however, that the 
practice of labelling Australian wines with European names is to be 
deprecated, as they possess many excellent’ and distinctive characteristics 
sufficiently peculiar to justify the adoption of a new descriptive system 
of classification. 

In almost every part of the State, with the exception of the subtropical 
portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape-vines thrive 
well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, appearance, 
and flavour to the most renowned products of France, the Rhinelands of 
Germany, and Spain. Nevertheless, the vine-growing and wine-manu- 
facturing industries are still in their infancy, though with a growing 
local demand, and with the opening up of a market in England, where 
the wines of New South Wales, in common with those of the other 
Australian States, have obtained some appreciation, the future of grape 
culture in this country appears to be fairly assured. At present, how- 
ever, the production of New South Wales is comparatively insignificant, 
as will appear from the following table, which shows at intervals since 
1860 the area under vines, the production of wine, and the average 
yield per acre: — 


Area Production. Area Production. 
Total babar Total soder 
area |vines for area |vines for 
Year. under | wine- Average Year. | under | wine- Average 
vines. |inaking| Total. per vines. ) making Total, per 
only. acre. only. acre. 
1 
acres, | acres. | gallons. galls. | acres. | acres.| gallons. | galls. 


1860 |-1,584 | 622 |~ 99,791 | 160 | 1898 | 8,078 | 4,573 | $45,232 | 185 
1865 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135 || 1899 | 8,278 | 4,602 | 739,668 | 160 
1870 | 4,504 | £371 | 342,674 | 145 || 1900 | 8,441 | 4,534 | 891,190 | 197 
1875 | 4,459 | 3,163 | 831,749 | 263 || 1901 | 8,606 | 4,889 | 868,479 | 178 
1880 | 4,800 | 2,907 | 602,007 | 201 || 1902 | 8,790 | 5,041 | 806,140 | 160 
1885 | 5,247 | 2'876 | 555,470 | 193 || 1903 | 8,940 | 5,101 |1,086,820 | 213 
1890 | 8,044 | 3,896 | 8427181 | 216 || 1904 | 8,840 | 5,298 | (928,160 | 175 
1895 | 7,519 | 4.390 | 885,673 | 202 
1896 | 8,061 | 4,608 | 7942256 18 | 


1897 | 8,083 | 4,490 | 864,514 | 193 


Average for 10 years ended 1894! 202 
” 10 » 1904! 183 


The above figures show that the wine industry has steadily, if slowly, 
increased during the period under review, the total area planted being 
now 8,840 acres, of which 5,298 acres yielded 928,160 gallons. The total 
number of vineyards in 1904 was 1,533. The average area of each vine- 
yard was 5°8 acres, and the area planted with vines still in an unpro- 
ductive state was 628 acres. Vignerons consider 250 gallons per acre a 
good yield; but the average yield for New South Wales reached this figure 
only in one year since the establishment of the industry, viz., in 1875, 
when it was recorded as 263 gallons. The average yield in 1904 was 
175 gallons per acre, and during the last ten years 183 gallons. The best. 
yield during the last twenty years was in 1891, when it was 237 gallons 
per acre. 

Notwithstanding the winning of exhibition medals and expert approval, 
the export of the wines of the State has not yet reached an important figure. 
Among other causes which retard the acceptance of Australian wines by 
English markets, may be mentioned the practice of shipping the product 
at too early an age, and the impossibility of obtaining from the shippers 
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details respecting the vintage of any particular wine. Foreign experts also 
find fault with the method of casking; and there is no doubt that much 
of the success of New South Wales as a wineexporting country will depend 
on the adoption of more advanced methods and the enterprise of the 
vignerons in properly advertising their productions, and bringing them 
sufficiently before the notice of the British public. 

In the following table will be found particulars of the export trade in 
wine locally produced, for the five years extending from 1900 to 1904:— 


] 
Country to which exported. 1900. 1901. 1902. | 1903. 1904. 


gallons, | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 


Victoria...... LV akae eRe aeieasdaentia bere ceee aw} 3,221 2,878 9,897 6,892 1,625 
Queensland ............ccseeceeeee 4,395 6,540 | 11,071 | 16,454 | 12,874 
Other Australian States ‘ 264 994 | 8,856 | 10,276 6,125 
New Zealand........ccscesccsscseeeeecerseeen ot 12,820 | 20,997 | 13,140 | 5,852 | 5,292 
United Kingdom \...............ceee zeke 2,177 | 2,811 | 43,307 | 3,982 | 6,711 
South Sea Islands and Fiji... 3,513 3,273 | 3,621 4,031 5,807 
All Other Countries..... ......... Gavccceuadeaste 1,934 | 2, 158 | | 5,907 | 5,706 | 4,418 
ido 1 a a aves] 28,324 | 


39,651 85,799 | 53,193. | 42,852 


It will be seen from this that the export trade does not give very 
encouraging results. The largest quantity was formerly exported to New 
Zealand, but during the last two years Queensland has proved the State’s 
best customer. here is great room for expansion in the trade with the 
United Kingdom, whose average annual import from all sources during 
the last five years amounted to 943,000 gallons. It is, however, inter esting 
to note that the only country whose export of wine to the United Kingdom 
increased during last year was Australia. On the other hand, the removal 
of the Inter-state duties under Federation has stimulated the wine 
industry in the neighbouring States of South Australia and Victoria, but 
especially in South Australia. In 1900, the year before Federation, 
4,386 gallons of wine were exported from South Australia to New South 
Wales, but in 1904 the figures had increased to 134,045 gallons. 

The wine industry is hampered in its development by such drawbacks 
as phylloxera and anthracnose, or ‘‘ black spot.” Phylloxera has caused 
some damage in the Camden, Seven ‘Hills, and Parramatta districts, and 
some alarm exists among wine-growers touching its development in the 
future. The knowledge that this pest has obtained a foothold in the 
State, however slight it may be, has certainly stopped investment in vine- . 
yard properties, and has greatly damped the enthusiasm of those interested 
in the wine trade. At present the afflicted areas are confined to isolated 
patches’; but this is quite enough to cause the gravest apprehension. 

The desire of the Government to extend the application of the most 
scientific methods in connection with wine-making and the general culti- 
vation of the vine, and to successfully combat the phylloxera disease, has 
led to the appointment of an expert from one of the European Viticultural 
Colleges. Under his direction inspectors have been constantly engaged 
vigorously dealing with infected vineyards, while a Viticultural Station 
has been established at Howlong, near Albury, for the propagation of 
resistant stocks, and for the carrying out of various experiments in 
connection with wine-growing. The most effective plan for eradicating 
phyloxera seems to be to destroy the diseased vineyards, and to renew 
with resistant stocks, and this course. is in agreement with the experience 
‘of other wine-growing countries. 

In order to advance the interests of the winegrowing industry in New 
South Waleg experts advise the restriction of the choice of vines to a few 
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well-tried and sound varieties, careful fermentation and preservation’ as 
far as possible of constant types of wines, attractive bottling, and a price- 
list sufticiently moderate to ensure the sale of a good product. The Wine 
Adulteration Act provides for the examination of all wines offered for 
sale, and penalises those who add foreign matter. In connection with the 
winemaking industry, during 1904 “there were manufactured 37,250 
gallons of brandy. A considerable portion of this was for fortifying wine, 
but during the last few years brandy has been made for consumption as 
such in the Hunter River district, and is most highly spoken of. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, for a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of table-grapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central 
Cumberland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the industry 
in 1904 comprised 2,914 acres, with a production of 2,933 tons of grapes, 
giving an average of 1 ton of fruit per acre. 


Although there is a large local demand, and a possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, and although New South Wales is undoubtedly 
favourably situated for the prosecution of the industry, no extensive 
effort has so far been made in that direction. At the Wagga and Hawkes- 
bury experimental vineyards, raisins and sultanas are dried very season 
and placed on the local market, where they are regarded as equal in every 
respect to the imported article. 


ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit does not attract anything like the attention it 
deserves, although the soil and climate of large areas throughout the 
State are well adapted to fruit-growing. With an unlimited area suitable 
for fruit-cultivation, and with climatic conditions so varied, ranging from 
comparative cold on the high lands to semi-tropical heat in the north 
coast district, a large variety of fruits could be and are cultivated. In 
the vicinity of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are 
most generally planted. On the tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and, 
in fact, all fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the 
west and south-west, figs; almonds, and raisin-grapes would grow, and in 
the north coast, pineapples, bananas, and. other tropical fruits grow 
excellently. The industry, however, languishes, partly on account of the 
lack of skill and care on the part of the grower—good fruits commanding 
high prices, while those placed within the reach of the multitude are 
generally of lower quality—and partly owing to the lack of means of 
rapid transit to market at reasonable rates. The inferior quality of 
much of the fruit produced was due to the ravages of fruit pests. The 
pests were almost wholly imported from Europe and America on fruit 
and cuttings, and as the orchards were threatened, and’ the industry 
likely to be seriously interfered with, Acts have been passed prohibiting 
the importation of diseased fruit. The result of this legislation has been 
wholly beneficial, and if supplemented by legislation aimed at eradicating 
diseases existing in the orchards themselves, the future of the fruit 
industry would be assured. 


The cultivation of the orange and the lemon has become one of the 
principal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The 
first orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and soon 
spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the valleys of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. 
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Statistics relating to this branch of fruit-culture are available only 
from the year 1878, and the state of the industry at intervals since that 
date is shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Area under cultivation. Production. 
Year. 
Productive. |Notyet bearing. Total. Total. Aven te 
acres, acres. | acres, cases. dozen. 
_ 1878 * ° | 4,287 283,204 | 
1880 * * 5,939 | 317,159 
1885 * * 7,733 | 729,104 | eee 
1890 8,737 2,551 11,288 | 770,800 1,058 
1895 8,759 3,197 11,956 496,245 680 
1896 8,359 4,131 12,490 487,158 699 
1897 10,097 3,846 13,943 527,508 627 
1898 10,487 3,902 14,389 653,268 747 
1899 10,928 3,605 14,538 536,640 - 589 
1900 11,013 3,952 14,965 540,523 589 
1901 11,670 4,091 15,761 604,546 622 
1902 12,550 3,657 16,207 424,366 406 
1903 13,418 3,310 16,728 653,462 584 
1904 14,486 2,918 17,404 659,865 547 


* Information not available. 


In 1878, the area under oranges and lemons was 4,287 acres; in 1904, 
this had increased to 17,404 acres, of which 14,486 were productive. The. 
production was 7,918,380 dozen, or 547 per acre. During the last five 
years the seasons have been unfavourable, and the average yield for the 
period was 548 dozen, as against 666 dozen during the preceding five 
years. It is estimated that over 3,000 dozen of fruit to the acre can be 
obtained in an average season from fair-sized trees in full bearing, and 
it is, therefore, probable that the figures returned by the growers include 
the production of a considerable number of young trees. The number of 
orangeries cultivated during the year 1904 was 2,240, and of these, the 
average area was 7°8 acres. 


The production of oranges has already attained such proportions that 
the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their 
crop, as the demand, both in New South Wales and in the adjacent States, 
is in some seasons exceeded by the supply. The principal market outside 
Australia is in New Zealand. Efforts have been made to establish a trade 
with the United Kingdom, but for various reasons, they have not 
altogether met with success. However, in view of the success that has 
been attained in other countries in carrying these fruits long distances 
by sea, there is reason to hope that the present difficulties may be over- 
come. 
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The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of orangeries, together with the total value of each year’s yield, 
for the period during which statistics relative to this cultivation have been 
collected : — 


: Area of Frui Totalarea culti-| -Total value of P 
Year Arial ceed eye gardens ca vated tor Fruit- | the Production ee 
and Orchards, | Omgharas not | gardens and’ | of Hrut-gardens| cre 
acres, acres. acres. £ £s8 4. 
1889 14,342 i 4,525 18,867 185,012 1218 0 
1890 16,081 i 6,274 22,355 213,934 13 6 0 
1891 16,606 7,424 24,030 211,790 1215 0 
1892 18,117 8,163 26,280 229,425 12 13 0 
1893 19,330 7,663 26,993 197,374 10 4 0 
1894 21,465 8,258 29,723 175,473 -8 3 0 
1895 20,635 8,145 28,780 130,735 6 7 0 
1896 24,031 8,524 32,555 159,715 613 0 
1897 23,965 7,054 31,019 155,534 610 0 
1898 24,564 7,174 31,738 158,678 6 9 0 
1899 25,258 6,458 31,716 159,950 670 
1900 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,081 1010 0 
1901 27,044 5,302 32,346 155,579 515 0 
1902 27,161 4,216 31,377 173,535 6 8 0 
1903 27,576 4,012 31,588 211,318 713 0 
1904 26,196 3,740 29,936 162,670 6 4 0 


It will be seen that for some years past there has been but little increase 
in the area under orchards and fruit gardens. Since 1889 the increase 
has been 11,069 acres, but since 1896 there has been a decrease of 2,619 
acres. About half the area under orchards is in the county of Cumber- 
land, the actual acreage in 1904 being 12,171, and nearly two-thirds 

-are situated in the coastal belt. During the first four years shown in 
the table the average production was valued at from £12 to £13 per acre. 
From 1895 to 1899 it was not much more than half that amount. In 
1900 there was a slight recovery, followed by a decline, until in 1904 the 
lowest value on record was received. The average annual value during 
the last five years was £6 10s. 7d. per acre. 

The fruit-production of New South Wales, with the exception of 
oranges, is still far behind the demands of local consumption. The State 
is, therefore, obliged to import large quantities, the greater portion of 
which could be successfully grown within its own boundaries. Leaving 
out of the question the considerable importations of tropical fruits from 
Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and Queensland, the introduction of fruit 
from abroad is still greatly in excess of the moderately-estimated possi- 
bilities of local production. 

The following statement shows the imports of fresh fruits during each 
of the last two years, and the exports of locally-grown fruit. The exports 
are almost entirely to the other States and New Zealand, and the imports 
chiefly from Italy and the United States, Victoria, and Tasmania :— 


| Imports. Exports (Domestic Produce). 
Fresh Fruits. 
1908. 1904. 1908. 1904. 

centals, centals. centals. centals, 

Apples 175,722 174,340 16,384 9,334 
Oranges and Lemons... sie dadsities 17,266 25,719 172,711 55,858 
ther seeseseeee| 318,126 98,294 108,220 54,236 
Pulped 33,063 23,664 4,284 1,788 
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In addition to the above, there were large imports of jams and canned 
fruits. In 1904, the value of the net import of fruit commodities, jams, 
fresh fruits, preserved fruits, &c., was £108,125, a sum which is far too 
large, considering the State’s natural advantages of both soil and climate. 
Up to the present, the fruit industry has suffered, in common with wine- 
growing, from the inexperience of those engaged therein. 


Market-GarpDENs. 


In 1904, there were in the State 2,783 holdings, comprising 8,827 
acres, cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each garden being 
32 acres. The value of the production for the year was set down at 
£225,400. About half the area laid down to market-gardens is in the 
county of: Cumberland. Until comparatively recent years, market- 
gardening was almost entirely in the hands of the Chinese, but during the 
last five years it has received a good deal of attention from European 
farmers in the districts in the vicinity of the metropolis, and, at the 
present time, nearly the whole of the vegetables sent to the Sydney markets 
are from European gardens. 

The subjoined statement gives the number, area, and value of produc- 
tion of market-gardens in various years since 1890 :— 


Value of Production. 
Year. Market-gardens. Area. = aan 
| Total. Average per acre. 
No. - acres, £ : £ os. da. 
cal 5,098 192,597 37.15 7 
2,297 6,899 170,115 2413 2 
2,266 7,764 189,448 24 8 0 
2,215 7,834 208,040 2611 2 
2,283 8,263 j 218,612 269 21 
2,559 8,754 ; 213,412 24 7 *T 
, 2,783 - 8,827 225,400 25 10 8 


* Not available. 


One branch of gardening—tomato-culture—has not yet received 
that attention which. its importance warrants. As the cultivation only 
entails light labour, and is particularly remunerative, the vegetable 
could be grown by persons unaccustomed to heavier labour on farms, and 
it is somewhat surprising that the industry should be so long neglected. 
In 1904, there were 233 acres under cultivation for tomatoes, which 
yielded 29,875 cases, or 128 cases per acre. 


Minor Crops. 


In addition to the crops already specified, there are small areas under 
various kinds of products—as, for instance, pulse and gourd crops— 
which do not call for any particular mention. 

Pulse.—During the year 1904, there were 277 acres under crop to peas 
and beans, which gave a total yield of 4,188 bushels. 

The peas and beans herein described were grown mainly as hard fodder 
for horses and pigs, and must not be confounded with the peas and beans 
cultivated in the kitchen and market gardens for table use as vegetables. 

In addition to. the green peas grown in market-gardens, which are 
included in market-garden produce, 496 acres were cropped on farms, 
giving a total yield of 23,600 bushels. 
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Gourd Crops.—The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during: the 
year 1904 was 5,198 acres, and the yield 16,966 tons. The prineipad 
places of cultivation are the maize districts and the metropolitan county. 

Pumpkins are grown principally for table use as vegetables, and melons 
for jam-making; but they are also used extensively as fodder for cattle 
and pigs. The number of acres under gourd-vines mentioned abave is 
somewhat below the truth, as crops of pumpkins and melons are sometimes 
raised in orchards and vineyards between the rows of fruit-trees and! 
vines, and particulars respecting the production are not returned. 

Other branches of agriculture have hardly been considered, although... 
no doubt, as the rural population increases, their importance will be more~ 
recognised, and even now there are indications that more attention. is . 
being paid to them. Little has been attempted in the cultivation of any 
of the following, although experiment has proved that they can all be- 
raised in the State, namely, olives, castor-oil plant, flax, ramie fibre, 
hops, silk, coffee, and cotton. The potentialities of the soil and climate- 
of New South Wales are so great that almost any kind of produce ean. be- 
raised, and there is every reason for hope for the future, ; 

The olive has been successfully grown in South Australia, and could be 
cultivated in districts with suitable temperature in New South Wales. 

The castor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts. 

One of the most valuable of crops is flax, and it is a matter of surprise » 
that more persistent efforts have not been made to acclimatise it in New 
South Wales. In one form or another flax was imported into New South 
Wales in 1904 to the value of £104,990. 

Hops are but little cultivated in New South Wales, although a few very — 
small crops are picked in the neighbourhood of Orange. Other districts. 
adapted for its cultivation are Armidale, Goulburn, and-Cooma. 

In the north-eastern and semi-tropical portions of New South Wales 
the coffee-plant has keen proved to thrive to perfection ; and although, so - 
far, its growth has not been made a commercial venture, for many years 
the product has been privately used by growers in the Clarence and Righ-- 
mond River districts. 


IRRIGATION. 


Although there igs an immense area of the State which possesses the’ 
requisite rainfall and the quality of soil necessary for the successful 
growing of crops, the area suitable for cultivation could be greatly 
increased under proper schemes of water conservation and irrigation. 
These questions have long attracted considerable attention, nevertheless, 
despite the fact that much valuable information has been obtained 
regarding the supply of water, the storage capacity of basins adjacent to 
irrigable areas, and the irrigable areas themselves, no works of any 
magnitude have yet heen attempted. Hitherto, operations have been 
chiefly confined to tapping the artesian supply for the purpose of obtain- 
ing water for domestic use and for stock, but schemes of a much more 
ambitious nature are now on foot to conserve the waters of the inland 
rivers. 

The most important of these is the proposed erection of a dam at’ 
Barren Jack, 3 miles below the confluence of the Murrumbidgee and 
Goodradighbee Rivers, a site which affords exceptional facilities for storing’ 
the flood waters of the Murrumbidgee, the catchment area being 5,000 
square miles. The dam, as proposed, will retain a maximum depth of 
120 feet of water, and the quantity of water impounded will be 
7,000,000,060 cubic feet, or sufficient to cover 159,800 acres to a depth of 
1 foot. The estimated cost is £451,800, including land resumptions, ke., 
and the height will be eventually inereased sufficiently to retain a depth of 
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200 feet of water, at an additional cost of £316,000. The distributing 
channels are estimated to cost £521,000, and will command an area of 
358,000 acres, the greater portion of which—196,000 acres—is first-class 
land. ° 

’The Lachlan River is another stream which offers great facilities for 
the conservation of water, and investigations carried out by the Principal 
Engineer for Water Supply show that an excellent site for a storage 
basin exists at Wyangala—a short distance below the junction of the 
Lachlan and Abercrombie Rivers. The catchment area is 3,200 square 
miles, and a dam 155 feet high would impound 12,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. . 

On many station properties artesian bores have been laid down, and 
private efforts have also been made to utilise the waters of the inland 
rivers for the purposes of irrigation. The most extensive private scheme 
is at North Yanko, where there are about 60 miles of channels, supplied 
from Cudgell Creek, an anabranch of the Murrumbidgee. These channels 
have served to irrigate 750 acres of lucerne and 250 acres of sorghum, 
and the latter have sufficed to feed 15,000 sheep for a period of three 
mouths during the dry season. 

The Water Rights Act, which has been in force since the 1st November, 
1896, and which is administered by the Public Works Department, has 
proved to be even more useful than was anticipated. Prior to its 
operation, dams and other works on rivers and creeks existed on suffer- 
ance only ; but now all rivers, creeks, and lakes are vested in the Minister 
for Works, who is empowered to grant licenses for works after making 
due inquiry. 

The proposed works are chiefly dams for conserving water or pump- 
ing machinery for irrigation, but in a few cases the applications are 
in connection with dams and channels for irrigation without the aid 
of pumping. In consequence of the system of licensing works after 
a public inquiry, the Water Rights Act has had the intended effect of 
putting an end to the cutting of dains and the destruction of works for 
water conservation and supply by persons who imagined these works 
were a source of grievance. As a natural consequence, it has also had 
the effect of encouraging the construction of dams and other works of 
a higher class than the landowners were formerly willing to undertake. 

‘Under section 4 of the Water Rights Act the Government has the power 
to construct any work for water conservation or drainage, if, after the 
publication of an estimate of the cost in the Gazette, the landowners 
concerned submit a petition in favour of the work, and intimate their 
willingness to contribute to its cost. The rates to be paid in such cases 
» are fixed by the Local Land Board. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


For the purpose of disseminating agricultural knowledge, colleges and 
experimental farms have been established by the Government, and 
lecturers are sent to agricultural centres. Attached to the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College is an area of 3,430 acres, of which 1,050 were under 
cultivation during 1904. Accommodation is provided for resident 
students, the number enrolled in 1904 being 194. Theoretical as well as 
practical instruction is imparted by experts in every branch of agri- 
culture ; and experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, 
fertilisers are tested, analyses of soils are made, and the arts of dis- 
horning and speying cattle, with other veterinary surgical practices, 
are taught. Opportunities are afforded for practice in general dairy- 
farming work, and instruction is imparted in cheese-making, in the 
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management and breeding of poultry, in the rearing of bees and the 
preparation of honey for the market, in the killing and dressing of sheep, 
in the carpenter’s and the blacksmith’s trades, in the construction of 
fences, and in various other mechanical trades. 

Experimental farms have been established in various districts in the 
State, the instruction and experiments being adapted. to the climatic 
conditions. These farms are situated at Wagga, Wollongbar, Bathurst, 
Berry, Grafton, Coolabah, Cowra, Glen Innes, Pera Bore, and Moree. 
At the four first mentioned, accommodation is provided for students, 
who receive instruction in the practical farming work suited to the 
respective districts. The fees are small, amounting, as a rule, to about 
£25 per annum, which sum covers tuition and board, while at the 
Hawkesbury College and the farms several bursaries are awarded to 
specially deserving students. 

At the Wagga farm a specialty is made of growing seed wheats and 
fruits for drying, and of breeding dairying-stock and swine. The total 
area is 3,300 acres, and the area under cultivation 940 acres. 

At Wollongbar, between Lismore and Ballina, experiments on a large 
scale with grasses for the grazing of dairy cattle have been carried on, and 
steps taken to assist the dairying industry, which is greatly on the _ 
increase in the district. 

The objects to which the Bathurst Experimental Farm is devoted are 
the cross-breeding of sheep, irrigation, fruit-growing, cereal culture, and 
general mixed farming. The area of the farm is 635 acres, and the 
area under crops 276 acres. 

The total area of the Coolabah farm, which was established for experi- 
ments in the dry districts, is 15,000 acres, but only 400 acres are enclosed. 
The Moree Irrigation Farm has an area of 69 acres, the Berry Stud Farm 
of 323 acres, and the Viticultural Nursery at Howlong of 200 acres. 


Sratge ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


Advances of money to farmers in New South Wales are made by the 
State, the system being similar to that of the French Crédit Foncter. 
Act No. 1, of 1899, was passed to assist settlers who were in necessitous 
circumstances, or who were financially embarrassed owing to the droughts. 
Under this Act a Board was appointed to consider applications for relief, 
and determine whether such relief should be granted. No advance to 
any settler was to exceed £200, to be repaid in ten years at 4 per cent. 
per annum. An Amending Act (No. 1 of 1902) was passed, giving to, the: 
Board power to advance up to £500, and providing that the advances,. 
with interest thereon, should be repaid within thirty-one years. Up tov. 
the 30th June, 1905, 10,431 applications had been received for advances... 
the amount applied for being £1,581,581. Of these applications, 4,611! 
have been refused or withdrawn, or granted and the loan refused by - 
applicant. The number of applications approved and loans accepted is : 
5,646, representing advances to the amount of £563,596. Each loan, 
therefore, averages nearly £100. Repayments of principal amount . 
to £157,191, in addition to which £48,043 has been received in interest... 
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The dairying industry of New South Wales has made considerable 
-advance during recent years, and is now a most important factor in the 
wealth and prosperity of the State. At an early period in the history of 
New South Wales dairying was carried on, and the first dairy farm for 
-the manufacture of butter is said to have been on the Nepean River. 
‘Coming down to a more recent period, dairying as a profitable pursuit 
was pursued mainly on the South Coast, in the Shoalhaven and Illawarra 
districts. For many years its progress was slow, and it was not until the 
introduction of the creamery and factory system that any great develop- 
_maent occurred. With the manufacture of butter by machinery, the real 
business of dairying may be said to have begun, and in this respect New 
.South Wales was first of the Australian States. The first creamery and 
‘factory were established in the South. Coast district, and the industry 
was pursued with increased vigour. For some years dairying was still 
“practically confined to this district; but eventually it was firmly estab- 
lished in the North Coast, especially on the Clarence and Richmond 
.Rivers, where the real home of the industry in New South Wales may 
‘now be found. It is on these rivers, and to a less extent on the Tweed, 
Macleay, Manning, Bellinger, Hastings, and the Lower Hunter, that the 
greatest expansion has taken place, the inducements offered by the north 
having led to the migration of many settlers from the southern districts. 
A glance at the following figures will show the great strides made by the 
North Coast district, and how rapidly it has outstripped the south in 
regard to production :—~ ; 


least F 
Year. | a rile in| Butter made, Bacon and Hams Total yield of 
| 5 


Cheese made. cured: 


uk. 


North Coast. 


| No. lb, lb. lb. gallons, 
“1897 | 120,855 9,822,059 | 62,288 1,087,333 | eee 
38905 184,903 30,365,813 4,940 3,932,929 | 78,864,308 
South Coast. . 
1897 137,643 { 15,008,881 3,630,633 4,044, 063 pessousse 
1905 127,052 16,402,658 | 3,944, 120 4,317,300 51,097,280 


In this table the North Coast includes the North Coast, Hunter, and 
Manning districts, while the South Coast includes the county of Cumber- 
land. It will be seen that in everything except cheese-making the north 
is. far in advance of the south. With regard to the figures relating to 
butter, it should be borne in mind that a large proportion of the milk 
from the South Coast goes to furnish the supply of the metropolis. The 
quantity of milk used for each purpose in the two districts was: — 

North Coast. South Coast. 


Used on farms for making— gallons. gallons. 
Butter 2,866,124 
Cheese fe 1,980,552 

Separated, or sent to creamery or factory a's 71,135,678 36,952,647 

Balance sold for other purposes..,..........cc00 ceceeevenerteeeees 5,023,496 9,297,957 


78,864, 308 51,097,280 


“SILLVO AYIVGOIONINALYM 


ff 
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The quantity of milk used for making butter on farms was 2,700,071 
and 2,866,124 gallons, respectively, in each district, while 71,135,678 and 
36,952,647 gallons were sent to the creamery or factory. Of the latter 
quantity, about 5,056 and 4,036,412 gallons were used for cheese, leaving 
73,830,693 and 35,782,359 gallons used for making butter. Comparing 
these figures with the production of butter, it is found that during 1904 
100 gallons in the north yielded 41°13 lb. of butter, and in the south 
45°84 lb.; so that it would appear that the milk in the latter district 
contained a higher proportion of butter-fat. As a set-off against this, 
however, it may be stated that the average yield of milk per cow in the 
north was 427 gallons, and in the south 402 gallons. 

While dairying is mainly confined to the coastal regions, the industry 
is also actively pursued in the more favoured parts of the non-coastal 
regions for the purpose of supplying local wants, and already in places 
remote from the metropolis well-equipped factories have been established. 
That the industry can be profitably pursued only in heavily-grassed 
country, with a good rainfall, is an erroneous idea; in lightly-grassed 
country a good cow simply requires a larger grazing area. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities, 
and these are supplemented in winter by fodder, such as maize, barley, 
oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. 
Ensilage, although very good for dairy cows, is not used so generally as 
it should be, and the quantity made varies considerably in each year. 
In the year ended 31st March, 1904, 21,393 tons were made, and in 1905 
only 12,609 tons. The area of land devoted to green food and permanent 
artificially-sown grasses has been largely extended during the last few 
years, and in March, 1905, it amounted to about 608,000 acres. The 
‘produce of this land is used as food for dairy cattle, and as the area is 
still below the present requirements, an extension of this form of culti- 
vation may be anticipated. The number of dairy cows in milk, and the 
area under artificially-sown grasses in each district of the State, were as 
follow : — 


Area under permanent; 
District. artificially-sown Dairy Cows in milk. 
grasses. 

Coastal Division— acres. No. 
North Coast... ...cc2:ccccsssceeseeees 328,015 105,899 
Hunter.and Manning .............- 39,471 79,004 
County of Cumberland ........... 7,565 21,697 
South Coast....ccccccsesveee escent eee 171,193 105,355 

Total ......s0005 adehueious 546,244 "311,955. 

Table-land Division— : . 
Northern Table-land ............... 7,007 14,225 
Central 33 ‘ ta 10,602 24,389 
Southern a " a, 3,585 24,097 

Total ciie fvccascsesideesee. 21,194 62,711 

Western Slopes— 

North-western Slope 3,877 9,789 
Central-western ,, < 7,090 7,811 
South-western 4, ..ssseseeseeeee 8,031 15,589 

Total civics dzegeveees seasee 18,998 © 33,189 

Western Plains and Riverina— 

North-western Plain ............... 12 2,537 
Central-western ,, 7,618 3,623 
Riverina .........-..-00.00- es 13,923 9,039 
Total ..,........-4 alee 21,553 15,199 

Western Division .............0.c2000eee 8 1,882 
Total, New South Wales... 607,997 424,936 
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The number of dairy cows shows a considerable increase during the 
past seven years, although several of the seasons were most unfavourable. 
This will be apparent from a consideration of the following figures : — 


ear: Dairy poe in milk. 
S97. Sedecece sty enteed ov eases ee seevteieWsederas seeseenees 409,098 
TB98s ce tnctaaesucudeneeeead aba eh Wecedeth vate esdeas 416,053 
B99: Lia skswescsidveviny gitar teceedeesouetersieaseenes 399, 327 
GOO: <.doceicecs oulseiterssesteascsseedetedseanGeeesteses 420,148 
TOOT. iocsccdseeetes nevis sgioasuetntigcstaalserdadenessarss 417,835 
TQ0D'  ccdecevagrecwebeaises fastens dowesgouestewa ventions 351,287 
WQOB: oiccaieccekeyenceltedenadeseeves grasa meerschen eens 362,429 
VQO4S «She Secs uateieadiies' thas yiab ov aViaes Beas seach sends 424,936 


During the last two years there has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of cows, and, what is still more important, there has also been 
an inorease in their average yield of milk. The total yield of milk, and 
the average per head of the cows in milk at the end of each of the last 
four years, was :— 


Year. Dairy Cows in Production of | Arete ield 
No. : gallons, gallons. 
1901, 417,835 122,750,528 294 
1902 351,287 105,742,940 301 
1903 362,429 129,966,059 359 
1904 424,936 158,650,768 378 


The average yield is prejudiced by the fact that it is based on the 
number of cows in milk at the end of the year, whereas the numbers may 
have varied considerably during any of the years. Moreover, it is plain 
that in a good season the cows will give a better daily yield, and over a 
longer period, than in a bad season. After allowing for these contin- 
gencies, however, it is evident that there has been a substantial increase 
in the average yield during the past few years. 

Almost as important as the average yield of milk is the percentage of 
butter-fat contained therein, and it is satisfactory to note that this is 
increasing. In order to show the improvement in this respect, the 
following table has been prepared, showing the quantity of butter made 
and the milk used for that purpose during each of the last three years, 
and distinguishing between the milk treated on farms and in factories :— 


On Farms, In Factories. Total. 
Year. 
Milk used. | Butter made. | Milk used. | Butter made.| Milk used. eee 
gallons. Ib. gallons. Ib. gallons. lb. 


1902 | 10,577,842 | 3,681,644 | 66,261,588 | 26,269,333 | 76,839,430 | 29,950,977 
1903 | 12,500,219 | 4,348,151 | 86,549,020 | 34,378,956 | 99,049,239 | 38,727,107 


1904 13,424,592 | 4,797,878 |117,065,567 | 48,793,365 |130,490,159 | 53,591,243 
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Comparing the quantity of milk used with the butter. produced, we 
find that 100 gallons of milk yielded 2 lb. of butter more in 1904 than in 
1902. The difference between the yield of milk treated in factories and 
farms is very striking : — 


Quantity of butter per 100 gallons of milk treated. 


Year. | 


On Farms, | In Factories. | So Factories: 
ib. lb. ib. 
1902 34°38 39.6 390 
1903 34°8 39-7 39+] 
1904 35°7 41°7 411 


From these totals it would appear that the percentage of butter-fat has 
increased by nearly 53 per cent. during the last two years. As the increase 
is most noticeable in factory-made butter, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that a good deal of it is due to the improvements in machinery and in 
the methods of working. The fact that the milk treated on farms also 
shows a larger percentage of butter-fat is sufficient to prove that there 
has been an increase in this respect, and, in any case, the financial results 
must be equally gratifying to the farmer. 

The increase, both in the yield of milk and in the proportion of butter-fat, 
is only to be expected, considering the care which has been paid to breeding. 
Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate, and the judicious 
crossing of strains, are developing a class of cattle much superior to the 
old stock. In this respect the Government rendered great assistance to 
the dairy farmers by the importation of some high-class stud bulls from 
England, which may be leased for a short period at a small fee. There 
are twenty-five of these animals, distributed amongst the chief centres of 
the dairying industry. ; 

As already stated, it was the manufacture of butter by machinery which 
made the dairying industry a really important one, and it is to the intro- 
duction of the factory system in convenient centres that it owes its present 
development. When the factory system was first introduced, the process of 
cream separation and butter making were carried on together. This 
arrangement was improved upon by the establishment of “ creameries,”’ 
where the cream was separated and then sent on to the factories. In the 
last few years, however, there has been another great change, and many 
of the farmers now separate the milk in their own dairies. 

As indicating the progress which has taken place, it may be noted that 
during the last ten years the number of factories dealing with dairy 
produce has increased from 388 to 465, the hands employed from 1,032 
to 1,390, and the value of the machinery from £211,462 to £251,322. 
During this period the quantity of butter made has increased from 
23,295,512 lb. to 53,591,243.1lb. The production in each district during 
1904 is shown in the following table :— 


District. Butter made. District. : Butter made. 
Coastal Division— lb. Western Slopes Division— Tb. 
North Coast ...........005. 19,133,475 North-Western Slope ... 580, 400 
Hunter and Manning ...| 11,232,338 Central-western ,, 401,306 
County of Cumberland...) 1,753,952 South-Western _,, 1,063,285 * 
South Coast............06. _ 14,648,706 Total .eccee cece 2,044,991 
Total... 46,768,471 || Western Plains& Riverina—| SS 
North-Western Plain .. 48,053 
* ‘ 

Table-land Division— pene ery) a 388 
Northern Table-land ...... 766,004 ENP eaeeaeesetes fee Se 
Central Sy. aeetes 1,780,031 Total “ 490,986 
Southern yi, > Aceeent 1,719,071 Western Division 21,689 

Total ..........06008 4,265,106 Total, New South Wales! 53,591,243 
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Prior to 1890, the State was under the necessity of importing a con- 
siderable quantity of butter to meet local requirements, but from that 
year an export trade was commenced, the surplus increasing from 
281,341 Ib. in 1890, to 20,513,300 Ib. in 1904. The following table shows 
the production, in factories and on farms, the net imports or exports, 
and the total consumption of butter in New South Wales for each of the 
last ten years :— ; 


Butter made— 


Apparent 
Year. Net Export. consumption of 

In Factories. On Farms. Total. Butter. 

b. lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
1895 16,770,189 6,525,323 23,295,512 *51,611 23,347,123 
1896 18, 828, 293 7,045,984 25,874,277 592,962 25,281,315 
1897 23,713,509 | 5,696,457 29,409,966 3,771,474 25,638,492 
1898 26,522,467 4,961,134 31,483,601 7,759,421 23,724,180 
1899 28,817,747 4,216,134: 33,033,881 4,549,722 28,484, 159 
1900 | 37,056,317 4,423,477 41,479,794 8,487,534 32,992,260 
1901 34,282,214 4,774, 664 39, 056,878 8,643,071 30,413,807 
1902 26,533,475 3,417,502 | . 29,950,977 *1,779,583 31,730,560 
1903 34, 632,957 4,094,150 38,727,107 7,625,069 31, 102,038 
1904 49,060, 472 |. 4,530,771 53,591,243 20,513,307 33,077,936 
{ 
* Net import, 


The proportion of factory-made butter has increased from 72 to 92 per 
cent. during this period. _ Each year sees a decrease in the quantity made 
on farms, as not only is more milk required to produce a certain quantity 
of butter, but the price is also from $d. to 1d. per Ib. lower than for 
factory butter. 

The export trade has grown rapidly, and is carried on almost entirely 
with the United Kingdom, whose immense population presents an 
enormous market for all products of the dairying industry. The imports 
of butter into the United Kingdom during the last five years are shown 
hereunder :— 


Imports of Butter from— Proportion of Imports from— 
Year. Other | Other 
New Australian Other Total New Austtalian Other 
South Wales, Statesand | Countries. otal. —_|South Wales.| Statesand | Countries. 
{ New Zealand. 


(New Zealand. 


cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
1900 81,436 | 435,592 | 2,861,488 | 3,378,516 | 2-41 12°89 84°70 
1901 59,597 | 355,914 | 3,287,379 | 3,702,890 1°61 9°61 | 8878 
1902 17,621 | 220,769 | 3,736,543 | 3;974,933 “44 5°56 =| 94:00 
1903 20,371 | 350,673 | 3,689,650 | 4,060,694 ‘50 8-64 | 90°86 


1904 159,622 | 616,338 | 3,465,245 | 4,241,005 3°76 1453 | 81°71 


It is only during the last thirteen years that Australian butter has 
seriously influenced the London market, for although small consignments 
had been sent previously to London, the huge import into that city from 
Denmark and Sweden practically controlled the price of the Australian 
article. The position is now, however, changed, for in 1904 Australian 
butter represented over 18 per cent. of the total imports, nearly one-third 
of all the butter imported into London during the winter months being of 
Australian origin,.and on many occasions Australian creamery butter has 
commanded a “higher value than Danish. The prices per cwt. for New 
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South Wales butter in London during the last four seasons were as shown 
below :— 


Month during which Sales 1901-1902. 1902-1903. 1903-1904. 3904-1905. 
were effectedinLondon. | po, | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom.| ‘Top. | Bottom. 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 
8: 3. 8. 8, 8. 3. & 8, 
September at ots fat 97 86 
October..........606 ee $a 100 90 97 90 
November 114 108 ea 102 90 402 91 
December...............4.. 110 104 110 104 100 86 104 92 
1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
January ....... «| 106 1 94 100 ; 86 96 87 102 94 
February . ef 112 100 99 88 96 89 102 96 
March <ene 110 102 wv 97 89 105 100 
April....... ees 90 82 103 95 
Ma 85 79 94 87 
PUNE eleven beak satebacs 86 75 95 87 


In those months for which quotations do not appear, it is most 
probable that no New South Wales butter was on the market. The 
experience of the export trade goes to show that butter should be made 
expressly for this purpose, and while being of the best quality, should be 
salted and coloured to suit the taste of the particular market for which 
it is-intended. Were greater uniformity observed in. regard to these 
characteristics, New South Wales butter would be placed on a much better 
footing in the London market. At present, the State is rather at a dis- 
advantage, owing to the fact that in it alone is there no testing and 
grading of exparts; but so long as the present standard is, maintained, 
there is little doubt that the product of the State will continue in its 
present demand. There is no reason, however, why further improve- 
ment should not be made, and this can only be effected by greater 
attention to detail. The greatest care should be taken by the dairy 
farmer in the reduction of the temperature of the cream before it is sent 
by rail or road to the factory. The actual process of manufacture should 
receive the greatest consideration in the factory, but the most suitable 
form of box, the method of packing, and the quality of the parchment- 
paper used, are all matters of importance. The question of winter feed- 
ing, so as to secure a continuous supply all the year round, should also 
receive attention, as buyers naturally give preference to those sources 
from which they can depend on receiving a constant supply, and periodic 
shipments have practically each year to oust afresh competing butters 
before they can gain a footing. An important advance has been made in 
the direct shipment from the factories to specially appointed agents in 
London or other centres. The most serious fault hitherto has been the 
presence of too much foreign moisture, which, freezing more readily than 
the fatty substances of the butter, spoils the texture, and causes the article 
to become crumbly. 

In earlier years the difficulty in securing ocean freights during the 
export season constituted a severe drawback, but now that the trade has 
assumed such important dimensions it is the subject of keen competition 
among shipping companies, and there is no lack of facilitics in this 
respect, while the charges have been greatly reduced. 

The freight on butter forwarded by mail steamers from Sydney to 
London during the seasons 1900-1 to 1904-5, was 3s. 6d. per box of 56 lb., 
while other steamers accepted shipments at rates varying from ;%d_ to 
to $d. per Ib. For the season 1905-6 mail steamers have contracted to 
accept 1s. 10d. per box, while other steamers are charging $d. per lb., or 
1s. 9d. per’ box. 
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While the manufacture of butter has increased so rapidly, there has 
not been a similar increase in the quantity of cheese made, as will be 
seen from the following table, which shows the production during each of 
the last ten years: — 


Cheese. 
Year. 
Factory. Farm. Total. 
Tb. tb. Tb. 

1895 1,670,255 1,268,530 2,938, 785 
1896 1,887,106 2,132,738 4,019,844 
1897 2,221,377 1,715,791 3,937,168 
1898 2,220,445 1,024,867 3,245,312 
1899 1,376,895 1,009, 092 2,385,987 
1900 2,322,663 1,236, 160 3,558,823 
1901 2,428,599 1,410,236 3,838,835 
1902 2,691,439 1,456,599 4,148,038 
1903 3,340,510 1,407,666 4,748,176 
1904 2,677,830 1,545,791 4,223,621 


The quantity of cheese made in 1904 was only 44 per cent. more than 
in 1895, while the production of butter increased by 130 per cent. The 
demand for cheese is much more limited, but as the production does not 
at present meet the requirements of the local market, it is evident 
that in the great majority of cases the manufacture of butter has 
been found to be more profitable. It is certain that the manufacture of 
cheese will never command the sarfie attention as butter, owing to its 
great disadvantages as an article of export. Cheese matures quickly, 
and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen; and it decreases in value unless 
sold just at the right time. Moreover, it has not half the money value of 
butter, while the cost of freight is practically the same; so that it 1s not 
surprising that even where cheese can be produced in New South Wales 
under excellent conditions its manufacture is not being greatly extended. 


The following table shows the manufacture of cheese in districts :— 


District. Cheese. 
Coastal Division :— Ib. | 
North Coast .........cccccsssssssccctsseseescevscaseeeceeenstscseenes 1,883 
Hunter and Manning...... 3,057 
County of Cumberland ........... aa’ eSideslesecss 6,548 
DHouth) Coasts. (sco. stcscan ss becass easy aeivecectasestesicens ince veaens 3,937,572 
TOCA essvcataceivsed ductive sdontercucaetedanes 3,949,060 
Table-land Division :— 
Northern Table-land ... 55,705 
Centra} Table-land...... wag see Suigicnwevec’ 160,704 
Southern Table-land 41,314 
Total scgiike tnd ed eeaiccta giv theescienes Canned 257,723 
Western Slopes Division :— 
North-Western Slope......cccccccseccesserscessesceneseeseeeees 5,450 
Central-Western Slope sdavosdoeds resis era ¥ane 450 
South-Western Slope ..........cceceeceeceeas coseeeeeseneneeees 10,148 
Wotal envi hed me iaeatiehieas 16,048 
Western Plains and Riverina Division Wane 340 
Western Division ............ccsssesesessvesececevecvsveseusersteenenes 450 
Total, New South Wales .........cccecesesseseeees 4,223,621 


ES, 
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It. will be seen that cheese-making is practically confined to the South 
Coast ; in fact, the quantity made in other parts of the State is becoming 
smaller each year. As an instance, it may be mentioned that in the North 
Coast and Hunter Districts, where 105,000 lb. of cheese were made in 
1895, there were only 4,940 lb. made in 1904. 

While fully recognising that the manufacture. of cheese for export has 
many disadvantages as compared with butter, it is evident that these 
apply in a greater or less degree to other countries, and it is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising to find there is still a large import of cheese. 

The following table shows, for each year of the last decennial period, 
the local production, the net import, and the total consumption of 
cheese :— 


. : | Apparent 

Production of : 

Year. Cheese. Net Import. se rl Aa 

Tb. Ib. Tb. 
1895 2,938,785 64,790 3,003,575 
1896 4,019,844 | 949,706 ‘ 4,969,550 
1897 3,937,168 | 187,339 4,124,507 
1898 3,245,312 1,670,525 4,915,837 
1899 2,385,987 2,454,260 4,840,247 
1900 3,558,823 1,503, 526 5,062,349 
1901 3,838,835 1,771,247 5,610,082 
1902 4,148,038 873,627 5,021,665 
1903 4,748,176 811,745 5,559,921 
1904 4,223,621 496,595 4,720,216 
I H 


In addition to butter and cheese there are other milk products which 
might receive more attention than they command at present. The manu- 
facture of condensed milk is a matter which comes under this heading, for 
the annual import during the last five years has averaged 5,170,000 Ib., 
with a value of nearly £93,000. At present there are two factories in 
the State, situated at Bomaderry, near Nowra, and at Pitt Town. A 
somewhat similar product, known as concentrated milk is being manu- 
factured at Belford, near Singleton. This article will keep for months 
in cool chambers, and is principally used on ocean-going steamers. Being 
without sugar, it has all the richness and flavour of fresh milk, and in 
this respect is more useful than condensed milk, which is not palatable to 
many people. The total quantity of milk used in the manufacture of the 
two products in 1904 was 7,343,220 gallons, and the output of the articles 
aggregated 927,272 lb. 


SWINE. 

The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction with 
dairy-farming, has been very much neglected in New South Wales, for 
although the number at the end of 1904 was the highest yet reached, it 
does not show any great increase on that of 1880, as the following figures 
prove :— 


Year. | Swine. Year. Swine. Year. | Swine. 
No. i No. No. 

1860 180,662 1886 209,576 1896 214,581 
1865 146,901 1887 264,111 1897 207,738 
1870 243,066 1888 248,583 1898 247,061 
1875 199,950 1889 238,585 1899 239,973 
1880 308,205 1890 283,061 1900 256,577 
1881 213,916 1891 253,189 1901 265,730 
1882 154,815 1892 249,522 1902 193,097 
1883 189,050 \ 1893 240,860 1903 221,592 
1884 211,656 H 1894 273, 359 - 1904 330, 666 
1885 208,697 1895: 223,597 H 
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Considering the importance which the industry has attained in other 
countries, it is a matter for surprise that more attention has not been paid 
to it in this State, where the contlitions of farming in many parts, and 
more especially in the coast districts, offer great facilities for the raising 
of this class of stock. 


The production of swine is an important factor in successful dairy- 
farming, but the increase in the number of stock has not kept pace with 
the increase in the quantity of milk available for food. A farmer who 
possesses his own cream separator can utilise the separated milk for the 
purpose of feeding pigs, and those who sell their milk to a creamery may 
sometimes obtain separated milk without cost, and in any case it can be 
purchased at about a farthing per gallon, a price which renders it a most 
profitable pig feed, provided that other crops, such as maize, rye, peas,. 
mangolds, or pumpkins, are grown to supplement the milk diet. Under 
these circumstances, and considering the fact that it is no uncommon 
thing for good baconers to bring over £3 in the open market, the breeding 
of a good class of pig must be a profitable pursuit. Until recent years 
there was some difficulty in obtaining suitable pigs for breeding purposes, 
but as stock from the best imported strains may now be purchased at the 
Government Experimenal Farms and other Institutions, this difficult 
has been overcome. The breeds generally met with in the State are the 
improved Berkshire, Poland, China, and Yorkshire strains. 


The production of bacon and ham has varied with the seasons, but the 


general tendency is towards an increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table: — 


Bacon and Hams. 
Year, 
Factory. Farin. Total. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1895 2,522,695 2,728,022 5,250,717 
1896 2,902,987 2,400,776 5,303,763 
1897 4,458,063 2,086,718 6,544,781 
1898 4,836,809 | 2,347,159 7,184,058 
1899 4,452,112 2,379,831 6,831,943 
1900 7,963,670 2,899,455 10,863,125 
1901 7,392,060 3,688,831 11,080,891 
1902 6,143,080 2,852,826 8,995,856 
1903 5,664,492 2,200,279 7,864,771 
1904 7,343,220 3,337,312 10,680,532 


As with butter and cheese, the production of bacon and ham is princi- 
pally confined to the coast districts, but the breeding of pigs is more 
evenly distributed throughout the State. 
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The following statement shows the number of pigs in each district at 
the end of 1904, and the quantity of bacon and ham made:— 


District. Swine. Bacon and Ham made. 
Coastal Division— No. Ib. 
North Coast ..........:secccceasecoccrsaneracaccseses 64,805 3,137,642 
Lower Hunter ........... 60,737 795,287 
County Cumberland ...............ecceeeeeee eens 19,347 2,503,712 
South Coast 00... cceccccccsceseeceecetsseeeeeseees 45,159 1,813,588 
Total visccstds,ssaalesuenobanacacaal® hig ~~ 190,048 8,250,229 
Table-land Division— too 
Northern Table-land .............ccssceseeceeeees 14,802 303,221, 
Central Table-land ....... 25,218 597,244" 
Southern Table-land ...........ccccseceseceeee ees 13,917 346,668: 
Total i ioiiess ieekscndcadveseae nena’ 53,937 1,247,133 
Western Slopes Division— _—— 
North-Western Slope...........cceceseeeeecenees 22,107 228, 420 
Central-Western Slope . 12,464 170,923 
South-Western Slope .............ccseecceseeeeeees 19,293 374,732 
* Migs nate ay i sted 53,864 774,075 
Western Plains and Riverina Division— 
North-Western Plains ...........ccccceeeseseeees 5,770 12,640 
Central-Western Plains... 8,762 102,466 
RAV OFIND «ies cceesbess vedana seco ences ue podeeseeeveeces 13,655 282,283 
Total ncaihcteeaayiny iteeeiass 28,187 397,389 
Western Division Re en ee ee 4,630 11,706 
Total, New South Wales ........0.0... 330,666 10,680,532 


There is no reason why the production of bacon and hams should not 
be very largely increased, as, except in very rare instances, the output 


has not been sufficient to meet local requirements. 


This 


will be apparent 


from the following table, which shows the production and consumption 


during each of the. last ten years: — 


Year. Bacomand Tams, | Net Import. Gonmeennion: 

Ib. Ib, | Ib. ¢ 
1895 5,250,717 417,388 5,668, 105: 
1896 5,303, 763 816,165 6,119,928 
1897 6,544,781 578,877 7,123,658 
1898 7,184,058 *290,536 6,963,522 
1899 6,831,943 291,145 7,128,088 
1900 10,863,125 1,030,889 11,894,014 
1901 11,080,891 1,188,843 12,269,734 
1902 8,995,856 1,719,451 10,715,307 
1903 7,864,771 820,006 8,684,777 
1904 10,680,532 919,974 11,600,506 


* Net Export. 
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From these figures it is apparent that the local demand for bacon and 
hams is increasing both absolutely and proportionately to population, 
-and although the production is now considerably greater than it was prior 
.to 1900, the import figures do not show any great reduction. 

At present there are few factories devoted entirely to the curing of 
bacon and hams, and more bacon factories fitted with refrigerating 
machinery are wanted, so that curing may be continued during the 
summer months. In these central establishments, moreover, greater care 
-could be exercised both in securing uniformity in the quality of the article 
and in cutting. For export the animals should be grown larger, as 
English bacon pigs run to 300 or 400 lb. weight each. The majority of 
the pigs bred in the State are usually sold when fat as porkers-at from 
‘60 lb. to 90 Ib. weight, the majority being sent to the Sydney market 
alive. The price ruling for good porkers during 1904 ranged from 
20s. 6d. to 34s. 6d., the average being about 27s. Owing to the neglect to 
grow root crops for winter feed for pigs, when milk is scarce, the demand 
for store pigs at the commencement of the summer is usually very great, 
while there is a corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter 
approaches. 

‘he number of swine slaughtered during 1904 was 232,955, of which 
101,856 were killed’in the metropolis. 


VALUE oF Propuction. 


The value of the production from the dairying industry during 1904 
was £2,385,000, to which may be added £368,000 obtained from the sale 
of swine, making a total of £2,753,000. ‘The value from each product 
‘was as follows :— 


Butter: ceoscs ete skiiveswees cedadvanielits foci Mahdeetedha cavessdon create 1,954,000 
Cheese esinicasneesocsveithoadvaassnaaven iavaaseverseeseecuesecsaesnee’ 84,000 
Milk (not used for butter or cheese) ..........ececceeeseeveeeee 347,000 
SWING evicoas cee cca Naadesestinle leeMeediecses dbnceetss cane ewetaeanesaces 368,000 

£2,753,000 


The value in 1894, exclusive of swine, was £1,876,000; so that during 
the ten years there was an increase equal to 27 per cent. 


¥ ’ PoULTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry-farming, as an adjunct to the dairying industry, has been 
carried on for many years, but it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that it has developed into a distinct and flourishing industry on 
its own footing. In the neighbourhood of the metropolis, as well as in 
other portions of the State, may now be found large poultry-farms, laid 
out in the most approved style, and fitted with the latest inventions for 
the hatching and fostering of young stock. The greatest attention is 
paid to the breeding of the birds, both with regard to their egg-producing 
capacity, and also to their value for table purposes. As no information 
as to the number of poultry is available, it is not possible to give more 
than a general estimate of the production, the value in 1904 being com- 
puted at £619,000. 
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BEE-KEEPING. 


Although there are but few persons in the State who devote their time 
solely to the bee-keeping industry, the number of hives and the annual 
production are gradually increasing. The production of honey and bees- 
wax shows great variation during the past ten years, as will be apparent. 
from the following table :— 


Bee Hives, Average 
Seat a sil 8lst Honey. of a nee er} Beeswax... 
Productive. te oduetiv at Hive. 
No. No. Ib. Tb. lb. 

1896 27,392 10,350 1,123,209 41:0 27,520... 
1897 32,557 9,343 1,378,039 42°3 31,842... 
1898 38,017 15,174 1,876,719 49°4 48,747 © 
1899 51,681 7,604 2,974,830 57°6 52,904¢ - 
1900 48,997 9,813 | 2,795,141 57:0 55,988. 
1901 47,394 11,560 | 2,397,698 50°6 49, 337 
1902 42,174 10,915 2,259,177 53°6 51,735, 
1903 37,980 8,263 | 1,815,480 47°8 37,207 
1904 45,094 13,236 2,147,295 47°6 49,589 
1905 53,043 11.687 3,023,468 57:0 58,610 


The greater part of the production is from the coastal districts, which 
contributed more than half of the total during 1904, the production for 
each division being as follows : — 


1 


Division. Honey. Beeswax. 
; lb. lb. ~ 
Coastal Division...............:0065. 1,560,659 31,532- 

. Table-land Division ......... fe 757,009 12,872: 
Western Slopes Division 563,058 13,001. 
Western Plains and Riverina 129,759 1,001 

Division. 
Western Division ..............0068 12,983 204. 
Pilinbaal: asta esleagt desis 3,023,468 58,610 


There is still a considerable quantity of honey imported into the State . 
during the last five years the imports amounted to 937,017 lb., and the | 
exports to 767,676 lb., so that there was a net import of 169,341 lb. for 
the period. The estimated value of the production of honey and beeswax 
in 1904 was £35,000, 
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New South Wales was slow to adopt a general system of local government, 
notwithstanding the pressing necessity which existed for such a scheme. 
In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government were in existence for many 
years, and the benefits derived therefrom were recognised, not only by 
the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. The 
central Government was relieved of responsibility and expenditure which 
forriiéd no part of its proper functions, while the property-owner, though 
compelled to pay rates from which he was previously free, received benefits 
which tiore than compensated for his direct payment. 
Under the system in New South Wales, which existed prior to 1906, no 
district, however populous, was compelled to become incorporated, and 
-it was only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of 
the prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
‘than those attached to any counter petition, that a municipality could be 
formed. ‘This voluntary principle was not conducive to the adoption of 
a general system of local government; for so long as the central Govern- 
ment continued to construct local works, it was evident that the residents 
benefited would submit to the absence of local management of their affairs. 
“In the course of the year 1894 a Bill was submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly, providing for the incorporation of the entire unincorporated 
area of the State into boroughs, municipal districts of a maximum area 
.of 400 square miles, and shires; but in consequence of the insertion of a 
clause which they considered contrary to a vital principle in the Bill, the 
. measure was abandoned by the Government. Other measures were intro- 
duced from time to time with no better result, and it was not till the 
year 1905 that the Government was successful in passing an Act which 
-gave the State a large instalment of full local government. 


THe Suires Act. 

This Act, which was passed at the close of the year 1905, provides for 
the compulsory division of the State, with the exception of the existing 
municipalities, the whole of the Western Division, the quarantine station, 
Lord Howe Island, and the islands in Port-Jackson, into local government 
areas,’to be called shires. Temporary Councils may be appointed by the 
‘Governor to collect the rolls and make the necessary arrangements for the 
first élections, and the administration of roads, bridges, and other works 
willbe carried on by the central Government until the election of coun- 
cillors takes place. A sum of not less than £150,000 is to be paid as 
endowment annually from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, in the 
following proportions, viz: First-class shires, from nil up to 10s. per £; 
-second-class, 15s. per £; third-class, 20s.; fourth-class, 25s.; fifth-class, 
30s. ; and sixth-class, 40s. or more. These rates are payable on the amount 
-of general rates received during the preceding year, but if the necessities 
of the shire do not warrant an endowment, none will be paid. : 

On and after the consitution of the shires, the councils may exercise the 
following powers:—The care, control, construction, fencing, and main- 
tenance of all public places generally, except those vested in the Railway 
Commissioners, or other public bodies, or trustees, and except national 
works ; regulation of traffic; street and road lighting; prevention of bush 
fires ; flood relief and prevention ; construction and maintenance of streets, 
jetties, wharves, and buildings for the transactions of business; and the 
administration of the Impounding and Public Watering Places Acts. 
‘Other powers may be acquired from time to time if a majority of the 
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council decides that they are necessary for the good government of the 
shire. These aré prevention of nuisance; water supply; regulation and 
licensing of public vehicles, and hawkers; management of parks and 
‘commons ; and the administration of the Public Gates Act and the eure 
Dog Destruction and Poisoned Baits Acts. 

‘rhe shires are to be divided into ridings, each riding having equal repre- 
sentation on the council. The members are to be called councillors, and 
one is to be elected president by the members. The first council is to 
consist of six members, who shall retire on the last Monday in January, 
1908; but at the next election the number may be increased to nine, and 
the councillors will thereafter hold office for two years only, while the 
president must be elected each year. All owners and occupiers of ratable 
property of the annual value of not less than £5, over 21 years of age, 
male and female, unless not naturalised, are entitled to be entered on the 
electors’ roll, and any person enrolled is qualified to be nominated as a 
councillor. The usual conditions as to disqualification are provided for, 
and also the penalties for acting while not being properly qualified. 

An important provision in the Act is that the rates are to be charged on 
the unimproved value of the land, instead of on the annual rental. The 
rate to be levied must not be less than one penny, nor more than two- 
pence, in the £, unless the minimum rate is more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the shire, in which case representations may be made 
to the Governor, who may at his discretion permit a rate of less than 1d. 
to be levied. The ratable value of coal mines is fixed at 50 per cent. 
of the gross value of the average annual output for the preceding three 
years, and of other mining properties at 40 per cent. for the same period. 
The minimum rate in respect of any portion of land is fixed at 2s. 6d. 
Another important feature of the Act is that when the council imposes a 
rate the operation of the Land Tax Act is suspended. The properties 
exempt from taxation are:—Commons, parks, cemeteries, hospitals, and 
benevolent institutions, churches, free public libraries, and unoccupied 
Crown lands. 

Further clauses of the Act provide for the appointment of auditors and 
other officers, the furnishing of statements to the responsible officers, and 
the issue of regulations and ordinances for various purposes. 

According to the interim report of the Local Government Commis- 
sioners, issued in July, 1905, the State would be divided into 132 shires, 
the unimproved value of which was £67,131,466. The Commissioners 
invited objections from public bodies, and all persons interested, with 
regard to the boundaries of the shires, and 113 protests were received, of 
which forty-two were rejected, while those remaining were either approved 
or held over until the Local Government Extension Bill is further con- 
sidered. The final report of the Commissioners, which was issued in 
January, 1906, recommended the establishment of 134 shires, and thirty- 
two additions to existing municipalities. 

At the end of 1860 the total area incorporated under the Municipali- 
ties Act was 409 square miles; in ten years this had increased to 649 miles 
only ; in 1880 to 1,482 miles; in’ 1890 to 2,387 miles; in 1899 to 2,763; 
and in 1905 to 2,830 square miles—a very insignificant total compared 
with the whole area of the territory. The subjoined figures give the 
incorporated and ‘Gnineorporated areas in 1905,.in each of the three great 
divisions of the State :— : 


Division. | Incorporated Area. | Unincorporated Area. 
-square miles, square miles. 
Eastern 1,977 92,479 
Central 571 86,086 
Western 


282 | 124,671 
— 3085360 
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In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the operations 
of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water supply 
and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is relegated to 
separate boards. At Hay, Wentworth, and Balranald irrigation 
trusts have been formed, and further particulars relating to them will 
be found on page 342. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, the Metro- 
politan and the Country Towns Water.Supply and Sewerage Acts, the 
Fire Brigades Act, the Sydney Harbour Trust Act, and the Metropolitan 
Traffic Act, were all passed with the object of extending the principle of 
local government, and boards have been established to carry out the pyro- 
visions of some of these Acts. 


Leaving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national 
importance, the Government, has, during the past forty-four years and a 
half, expended no less than £38,884,300 on works of a purely local 
character, not including school buildings. Of this sum, £25,861,900 
was laid out in the country districts, and £13,022,400 in the metropolitan. 
The division of the State into local government districts will not 
necessarily be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure 
on works of local interest by the central Government, but the larger 
portion of the works now undertaken by Government will be left to the 
local authorities, who, having to provide the expenditure, would probably 
see that it is laid out to the best advantage. Adopting the two divisions 
of metropolitan and country, the expenditure on account of public works 
in each since 1860 is.given below. Out of the total metropolitan expendi- 
ture, £9,097,000 was spent on tramways and water supply and sewerage 
works, which are sources of revenue, while in the country districts the 
cost of similar works totalled £2,139,700 only :— 


Country districts. Metropolitan District. Total. 

Year. 
Expenditure. Epeaat Expenditure.| 74 a aaa. |Expenditure.| yap Rie 
£ £8. d. £ £3. d, £ £3.d. 
1860-1880 5,649,382 |... 1,065,410 | ......... 6,714,792 | oe. 
1881 583,471 1 110 357,182 1 10 10 940,653 | 1 4 7 
1882 704,892 | 1 5 5 702,696 | 217 8 | 1,407,588 | 115 3 
1883 758,052 | 1 6 1 931,615 | 312 7 | 1,689,667 | 2 0 3. 
1884 940,858 | 110 8 669,209 | 2 9 5 |1,610,067| 116 5 
1885 981,951 110 7 704,636 | 2 9 5 | 1,686,587 116 4. 
1886 868,923; 1 6 0 767,906 | 211 1 |1,636,829] 113 9 
1887 784,941 129 556,660 | 1 15 2 | 1,341,601 16 8 
1888 904,477 | 1 5 9 344,414 | 1 0 8 | 1,248,891 140 
1889 798,383} 1 2 4 583,786 | 113 2 |1,382,169| 1 5M 
1890 874,077 | 1 310 444,723 | 1 4 011,318,800) 1 311 
1891 1,126,446 | 110 0 790,491 | 2 0 6/1,916,937 | 113 7 
1892 1,034,686 | 1 611 563,015 | 1 7 8 |1,597,701 | 1 7 2 
1893 790,500} 1 0 2 416,100 | 0 19 10 | 1,206,600 | 1 0 1 
1894-5* 1,421,000 |} 115 4 408,300 | 018 971,829,300; 1 9 6 
1895-6 1,048,200 | 1 5 8 215,700 | 0 9 8 | 1,263,900 | 1 0 6 
1896-7 743,900 | 018 0 306,000 | 013 6 | 1,049,900 | 016 5 
1897-8 728,600 | O17 4 425,600 | 018 51) 1,154,200) 017 9 
1898-9 700,500 | 016 6 532,900 | 1 2 7 | 1,233,400) 018 8& 
1899-1900 802,300 | 018 7 397,600 | 016 6 | 1,199,900 | 0 17 10 
1900-1 1,061,600 | 1 4 6 604,400 | 1 4 9/1,666,000/} 1 4 7 
1901-2 1,135,800 | 1 5 6 535,600 | 1 1 411,671,400] 1 4 O 
1902-3 839,700} 1 0 0 509,400 | 018 8 | 1,849,100 | 019 2 
1903-4 579,400 | 012 7 |* 189,000 | O 7 .5 768,400 | 010 9 


* Eighteen month; ended June, 1805. 
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INcORPORATION OF THE City oF SYDNEY. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and’ 
the Sydney Municipal Council was established during the same year, the 
election of aldermen taking place on the 9th November. Mr. John 
Hosking was the first Mayor. The city was originally divided into six 
wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the number was increased to eight. 
After a few years, great dissatisfaction arose in the minds of the citizens 
in regard to the manner in which the affairs of the Corporation were 
carried on. A Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed 
in 1849 to inquire into the matter, and it reported in favour of the 
abolition of the Municipal Council, with a recommendation that its 
powers should be vested in three Commissioners. This was not carried 
into effect until 1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its 
authority was transferred to a Commission, consisting of Messrs. G. 
Elliott, J. Rae, and F. Darvall, who administered the affairs of the city 
from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857. A new Council came into 
existence at the commencement of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the 
first Mayor under the changed order of things, and there were sixteen 
aldermen—two for each ward. By the Sydney Corporation Act of 1879, 
the number of aldermen was increased to twenty-four, and each ward had 
three representatives. 

Towards the close of 1900, an Amending Act was passed dividing the 
city into twelve wards, each of which was empowered to return two 
aldermen. The innovation of retiring the whole of the aldermen simul- 
taneously was introduced by providing for the election of a new Council 
on the lst December in every second year, re-election of qualified persons 
being, of course, permitted. A candidate is debarred from expending 
more than £50 in his endeavour to obtain a seat in the Council. The 
penalty for exceeding that amount is a fine of £20; and, in the case of 
an. elected candidate, the election is to become void. Another change 
brought about by the Act is the enfranchisement of sub-tenants and . 
lodgers. Moreover, power is given to the Council to resume land required 
for opening or enlarging streets and other public places; and, in substitu- 
tion of auditors chosen by the citizens, Treasury inspectors are, for the 
future, to check the municipal accounts. 

In 1905, a further Amending Act was passed. to provide for the better 
government of the city, especially with regard to the control of hoardings, 
the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or regulation of the 
smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimneys, the regulation and control 
of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile hawkers and shoe- 
blacks, and the prevention of betting in public places. The Act also 
regulates the election of the city members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Water Supply and Sewerage, and the Fire Brigades Board, and extends 
the powers of the Council as regards resumptions, in. order to provide 
workmen’s dwellings, and. further provision is made for the extension of 
the city boundaries. 


SUBURBAN AND Country MUNICIPALITIES. 


The Act by which the City of Sydney was incorporated contained no 
provision for the extension of the municipal principle to other localities ; 
but, in 1843, the first step was taken towards the extension of the system 
to the country districts by the incorporation under letters patent of 
Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton.as one District 
Council, which was afterwards, in the course of the same year, under a 
special Act, subdivided into two by the formation of Campbelltown and 
Appin into separate Councils. 


i 
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In 1844, the number of country District Councils had increased to 
eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of Sydney 
and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted the whole of 
the local government system prior to 1858. In this year, the first im- 
portant measure relating to general municipal government was enacted. 
An Act was passed, making provision for dissolving, if necessary, the 
District Councils, and placing the area controlled by them under muni- 
cipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five districts were incorporated, 
which, with the exception of Cook, joined to Camperdown in 1870, and 
East St. Leonards, subsequently united to St. Leonards, still exist, 
although nearly one half have been reproclaimed in the interim, on 
account of additions or curtailments of area. The law was amended by 
the Municipalities Act of 1867, and further amended from time to time. 
In 1897 all the Municipal Acts, sixteen in number, were consolidated. 


As already mentioned, amending Bills were introduced at various 
times, notably in 1894 and 1901; but in 1905 a very comprehensive 
measure was placed before Parliament, which, if passed, will repeal the 
1897 Act, and considerably alter the present conditions of existing muni- 
cipalities. 


The first important provision is that for the establishment of a Greater 
Sydney and a Greater Newcastle, and if both Houses of Parliament 
resolve that the municipalities in the respective districts should be amal- 
gamated, a convention will be called, consisting of the mayors of the 
Councils interested, one alderman elected by the Councils, and one repre- 
sentative for each 5,000 inhabitants of each Council, who must be an 
alderman. If such convention fails to draw up a satisfactory scheme 
of union, a convention of citizens may be constituted, consisting of 
Parliamentary electors in the districts proposed to be united. The 
administration of the Metropolitan Traffic Act will be transferred to the new 
corporation as soon as the amalgamation is effected. It is further proposed 
that all municipalities not receiving statutory endowment under the exist- 
ing Act, shall, if found on investigation to be in necessitous circumstances, 
be entitled to a sum not exceeding 3s. 4d. in the £ on the general rate 
collected ; but if the revenues are sufficient to meet the reasonable require- 
ments under proper management of the corporations, no endowment will 
be paid. The rates will be levied on the unimproved value, at an amount 
to be fixed per £, which must not be less than 1d., but if this rate 
is more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the municipality 
it may be reduced. A Council ‘which has levied the general rate of 
1d. on the unimproved value may impose such additional rate as may be 
required either on the improved or unimproved value, no maximum being 
stated in the Bill. Special, local, and #oan rates may also be imposed 
either on the improved or unimproved value at the option of the Council. 
The conditions as to ratable value will be similar to those of the Shires 
Act, and electors will be enrolled on the same franchise as exists under the 
Act mentioned. Other important provisions are the power to borrow up 
to 10 per cent. of the unimproved value, such loans to be guaranteed by 
the Government ; the redistribution and reconstruction of existing areas, 
so that the municipalities may form portions of shires; the acquisition 
of land and works; control of cattle-slaughtering and public health ; 
dealing with noxious animals and plants; safety of the public; regulation 
of hoardings and other structures. The Governor may proclaim any 
park, road, bridge, or other public work to be a national work which will 
be maintained by the State,: but which may be handed over to the Councll 
at any time. Auditors will in future be appointed, not elected, and 
Government examiners are to be appointed to inspect the accounts. It is 
further provided that defaulting Councils are those which (@) fail to elect 
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the proper number of aldermen at the prescribed time; (0) which fail to 
make and levy a general rate as required by the Bill; (c) those which have 
ceased to exercise their functions for a period of six months. It is pro- 
posed to submit the Bill for the approval of Pazliament during 1906. 


Boarps aNp TRUSTS. 


The majority of the Boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area, and work mostly in connection with the local 
municipalities, although possessing powers independent of these bodies. 
The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the Public 
Vehicles Regulation Act of 1873, prior to which date the control of the 
street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally con- 
sisted of three members, but in 1886 the number was increased to four 
by the appointment of a licensees’ representative. In 1899 the Public 
Vehicles Act was passed to consolidate the Acts for the Regulation of 
Public Vehicles in the city and police district of Sydney, and four Com- 
missioners, consisting of the Mayor and Inspector-General of Police—by 
virtue of their respective offices—and a municipal and a licensees’ Com- 
missioner, were appointed to carry out its provisions. In 1900, further 
legislation resulted in the passage of the Metropolitan Traffic Act, which 
repealed the Public Vehicles Act, 1899, and such portions of the Sydney 
Corporation Act of 1879 and the Municipalities Act, 1897, as were incon- 
sistent with the Act, and placed the complete control of street traffic 
and the licensing of public vehicles, drivers, and conductors, under the 
Inspector-General of Police. The receipts during 1904, which were 
obtained from licenses (of which 3,294 were issued), amounted to £2,061, 
the expenditure being included in that of the Police Department. 


Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1902, which eed 
the I884 Act, a Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board and forty-two country 
boards have been established. The cost of maintaining the Metropolitan 
Brigade is contributed in equal amounts by the Government, the muni- 
cipalities within the proclaimed area, and the fire insurance companies 
holding risks within these municipal districts. In 1904 the contributions 
consisted of £14,300 from the insurance offices interested, and a similar 
amount from the Government and the city and suburban municipalities. 
The amount of risk on the 3lst December, 1904, was £75,147,807, show- 
ing an increase of nearly 27 per cent. in ten years, the total at the close 
of 1894 having been £59,340,096. The country boards receive subsidies 
from the Government, the municipalities interested, and the insurance 
companies, under the same conditions as are in existence with regard to 
the Metropolitan Board. In addition to the boards constituted under 
the Act, several municipalities contribute to local fire brigades ; and in the 
chapter dealing with ‘‘ Accumulation,” under the head of Fire Insurance, 
will be found some particulars respecting the calls attended. 


The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, and that of the Hunter District in 1892; reference to their 
transactions will be found in subsequent pages. 


Prior to 1889, the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named, an Act 
was passed, which transferred the control of the port to a trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners, who were empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1894 was £6,507, and the expen- 
diture £7,988. The trust was dissolved in the latter part of 1895, when 
the Government took over the administration of the port. 


The Sydney Harbour Trust was established in the year 1900, and a 
description of its functions will be found in the chapter dealing with 
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“Shipping.” The receipts for the year ended 30th June, 1904, were 
£261,676, and the expenditure on administration, £80,032. The capital 
debt on the same date was, approximately, £5,091,372, and the interest 
payable thereon, at the average rate on the public debt, would amount to 
about £180,000, so that there is only a very small deficiency on the 
year’s transactions. 

Irrigation trusts were established at Wentworth, Hay, and Balranald, 
under special Acts passed in 1890, 1892, and 1893 respectively. It was 
provided in each case that the members of the Municipal Council for the 
time being should be the trustees, and that they should, with the per- 
mission of the Governor-in-Council, be authorised to borrow money for 
the purpose of tapping the neighbouring rivers, and of erecting plant 
and constructing works for the irrigation of a portion of the temporary 
common, which should be divided into lots and leased to suitable persons. 
The area brought under the Wentworth Trust consisted of 10,600 acres; 
and £1,000 was spent in preliminary expenses during 1894. Under a 
special clause of the Act, however, the trust has now been dissolved, and 
its powers assumed by the Government, who have constructed the neces- 
sary works. The land administered by the Hay Trust, originally com- 
prising 12,847 acres, was thrown open in December, 1893, and at the 
end of 1894, 62 holdings, embracing an area of 778 acres, had been 
applied for. The principal crops planted were barley, wheat, and oats. 
An.amending Act was passed in 1896, which remodelled the trust, the 
number of members being increased to six, three of whom are officers of 
the Public Service. The works were completed by an engineer appointed 
by the Government, and the area originally vested in the trustees was 
reduced to about 3,000 acres. The receipts during the year 1904 
amounted to £833 lls. 2d., including £59 19s. 11d. brought forward, 
and the expenditure was £712 16s. 5d., leaving a credit balance at the 
close of the year of £120 14s. 9d. The principal sources of revenue were: 
Rates £354, and rent £409; while the expenditure consisted chiefly of 
salaries to engineers and other officers, fuel, stores, &c. At Balranald, 
an area of 1,000 acres has been surveyed, and several blocks of from 5 to 
40 acres taken up. Pumping machinery has been erected, and works for 
the distribution of the water commenced. The trustees have petitioned 
for the dissolution of the trust, as at Wentworth, and it is now proposed 
to hand over the administration to the Western Land Board. 


Monicrpatities, 1903-4. 


Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867, which was 
consolidated with other Acts thirty years later, contiguous districts, with 
an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a population of not less 
than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs; and districts of not more 
than 50 square miles, with a population of not less than 500, may be 
formed into municipal districts. Since the passing of this Act of 1867, 
the number of municipalities has steadily increased, the total in 1877 
having been 76; in 1887, 122; and at the end of the municipal year 
1903-4, 192. Of these, 79 were boroughs and 113 municipal districts, 
the City of Sydney being classed with the former. Notwithstanding the 
relatively small area incorporated at the close of the municipal year 
1903-4, the population within the boundaries of these districts numbered 
‘903,870—equal to an average density of 319 to the square mile, or 183 
times that of the rest of the State. 

In the City of Sydney there were, in the year 1903-4, 20,651 inhabited 
houses, and 748 other buildings, including vacant dwellings, giving a 
total of 21,399 dwellings. The inhabited dwellings were occupied by a 
population of 112,630, In the suburbs of Sydney there were 79,896 
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houses, in which 399,870 persons dwelt; while in the country munici- 
palities there were 73,450 houses, occupied by 391,370 persons. In the 
unincorporated portion of the State, at the Census of 1901, there were 
104,073 houses, inhabited by 499,370 persons; but no later information 
on this subject is available. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent improve- 
ments in the State, may be approximately stated at £264,492,000 of 
which £137,213,700 is the value of ratable property in the incorporated 
districts. The value of unalienated Crown lands is not included in this 
estimate. 

Authority is given by the Consolidated Act to maintain the thorough- 
fares; to construct lighting, sewerage, and water supply works, and to 
levy the necessary rates in connection therewith; to make and enforce 
by-laws for the maintenance of the public health andthe abatement of 
nuisances ; to license vehicles plying for hire; to borrow on the security 
of any lands and buildings belonging to the Council, and on the annual 
revenue, provided the latter does not exceed the estimated amount for 
five years; and generally to take measures for the material and sanitary 
condition of the residents. Councils are also empowered to purchase or 
lease any wharves, jetties, piers, &c., erected within the district, and to 
borrow money for the purpose of constructing such landing places. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall be appointed 
from time to time to assess improved property within the city at the 
fair average annual value, with an allowance for outgoings not exceeding 
10 per cent., and the unimproved property at a maximum of 6 per cent. 
on its capital value, and on the value of such assessment a city rate not 
exceeding 2s. in the £ may be levied, exclusive of lighting. Appeal 
Courts are held annually. The rate stood at 16d. from 1891 to 1899, but 
was increased to 18d. for 1900, and 24d. for 1901. In 1902, it was 
reduced to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1903, which was 
also levied in 1904 and 1905. This rate is the only one at present in 
force. The Act, however, provides for a special local rate not exceeding 
6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work which may be for the 
particular benefit of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the rate- 
payers of such locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage of 
this power has been taken for street-watering, though not of late years, 
and the amount now levied covers the expenses of street-lighting and 
street-watering. 

In boroughs and municipal districts two persons are appointed every 
year to make a valuation of all municipal property, and the Councils are 
empowered to raise revenue by rates on the value so found, not exceeding 
1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes, and the same amount for special pur- 
poses, with 6d. in addition for street-watering. This provision has been 
in existence since 1867. The amount of each rate is calculated upon 
nine-tenths of the fair average annual rental.of all buildings and culti- 
vated lands, or lands which are, or have been, let for pastoral, mining, 
or other purposes, whether such lands or buildings are actually occupied 
or not; and upon 5 per cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple of all 
unimproved lands. In some cases lands are leased at merely nominal 
rentals, and attempts have been made to amend the law so that in no case 
shall the annual value of ratable property be computed at less than 5 per 
cent. of its capital value, but so far without success. The maximum 
general rate is now, in the majority of cases, found inadequate, and 
special grants of 2s. 6d. to 20s. per £ of general rates collected have been 
voted by Parliament from time to time. None of these special grants 
applied to the City of Sydney. In addition to the special grants, a total 
sum of £64,274 was paid during the year 1903-4, principally towards the 
maintenance of main roads, parks, &c., in municipalities. 
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Duriug the municipal year 1904-5 the maximum rate of 1s. in the 
£ was levied in all the suburban and country municipalities, with the 
exception of Cooma, which imposed 11d., Cudal and Peak Hill, which 
imposed 9d., and Wallendbeen, which imposed 10d. In Darlington the 
rate of 12d. included the cost of lighting the borough by gas, and in a 
few country municipalities the cost of street lighting was also paid out 

“of the general rate. There were 108 municipalities where lighting rates 
were imposed, ranging from 3d. to 6d. in the £ for gas, 44d. to 6d. for 
electric light, and 2d. to 6d. for oil lamps. In only 40 municipalities, 
exclusive of those supplied by the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board, was there a water rate, viz., ls. in the £, with seven exceptions— 

. four at 9d., two at 8d., and one at 6d. Manly was the only municipality 
which has erected waterworks under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Act; while Balranald and Hay were the only country municipalities which 
had taken advantage of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, 
where a rate was not levied to defray the cost of the service, the supply 
being optional, and the charge made by meter. Other special rates, 
mosty for street-watering and sewerage, were levied in some of the muni- 
cipalities. Only one district, Kempsey (4d.), levied a library rate— 
reading facilities being afforded without charge by the local Council in 
many other towns, or, on payment, by the local School of Arts or 
Mechanics’ Institute; while fire brigade rates, ranging from 4d. to ld., 
were levied in 17 municipalities. Although authorised by the Act of 
1867 to levy a rate for the purpose of providing the means of education 
for young children, the municipal bodies have not found it necessary 
to take advantage of this provision, owing to the excellent system of 
public instruction in force in the State. 


Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
for each service not exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal 
rates. On the 30th June, 1905, there were 39 municipalities with water- 
works constructed under the provisions of the Act, while works were in 
progress at the towns shown on page 356. 


The Noxious Trades and Cattle Slaughtering Act and the Dairies 
Supervision Act are administered by the Board of Health; but licensed 
premises are supervised by the Municipal Councils, who receive the fees. 
In unincorporated districts the administration of the Acts is entrusted 
to the police. 

In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure attend- 
ing their inception, the Act provides for endowment being granted for 
a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five years’ after incor- 
poration, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal to the whole 
amount actually raised by rates or assessments paid during the past half- 
year ; in each of the next succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-half ; 
and in each of the next succeeding five years, a sum equal to one-fourth 
of the amount so received. After the expiry of these fifteen years the 
assistance which municipalities may demand from the Government ceases, 
and further aid from the State must be obtained by special grant. At 
the end of 1904 there were sixty-two municipalities entitled to statutory 
endowment. 

The City Act of 1879 provided for an annual endowment by the State 
of £25,000 for a period of ten years. It also enacted that all fees for 
auctioneers’ licenses within the city should be paid over by the Treasury 
to the City Council. The amount so received in 1895 was £2,137; in 
1896, £3,438; in 1897, £2,247; in 1898, £1,409; in 1899, £223; and 
in 1900, nil. The auctioneers’ licenses since 1898 became nominal when 
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compared with former years, owing to a rearrangement in the payment 
of the fees to the Treasury. Although the Act authorised the raising of 
loans equal in amount to five years’ revenue after the discontinuance of 
the endowment in 1889, yet it has been found convenient to obtain special 
Parliamentary sanction for each new loan. Particulars of all City loans 
will be found on page 353. 


About. one-half of the municipalities are divided into wards, the 
number of which is regulated by the population; and every person, 
whether male or female, of the full age of 21 years, who on the 7th day 
of January in any year, may be the occupier, lessee, or owner of any 
ratable property within any municipality, and who may have paid rates 
on the same prior to day of election, is entitled to vote. If the property 
be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the ratepayer is 
entitled to one vote; if assessed at over £25 and not exceeding £75, to 
two votes; if over. £75 and not exceeding £150, to three votes; and if 
over £150, to four votes. Voting is by ballot, as in Parliamentary. 
elections; and by special enactment, both owner, tenant, and lodger are 
entitled ts vote in the city of Sydney, the ratepayer being allowed the 
cumulative vote (if any), the other one vote only. It is impossible to 
say, in the present state of the returns of the suburban and country 
municipalities, how many persons in the aggregate have the right to 
vote; but there were 426 aldermen in suburban and 1,314 in country 
municipalities, which would give one alderman to 939 residents in the 
former, and one to 298 in the latter. In December, 1904, the number of 
electors in the eight wards of the city of Sydney was 37,502, being an 
average of 1,562 electors per alderman; twenty seats were contested, the 
votes polled being 12,404. In the other municipalities, in February, 
1904, 321 seats were contested. The municipal year in the city of Sydney 
is from lst. January to 3lst December, and the elections are held on the 
lst of December in every second year. In all the other municipalities the 
year begins on the first Tuesday in February, on which day the nomina- 
tions are made, polls for contested seats being taken within a week ; one- 
third of the aldermen retire annually, and two auditors for the year 
are elected. 


The following table shows the capital and annual values and the assess- 
ment of boroughs and municipal districts for the year 1904-5. The 
amounts shown for the city of Sydney for improved land are inclusive of 
the values of the vacant lands, which are assessed on the rental value :— 


Capital Value of— Gai Male Surage genus 
ares 
Division. I d 9 I d 
aay Tan ‘with All Ratable oo Land with All Ratable 
uildings | ty. * ildi P rty. 
thereon | 0 | Levied. | “thereog | 
 £ £ £ £ £ 
City of Sydney ......... ec ceeeee ees 44,889,000 | 44,889,000 | 181,739 |2,307,800 | 2,307,800 
Suburbs: seed ceiaeeinskraeeiracesd 48,648,400 | 53,968,900 | 161,343 [3,293,040 | 3,559,060 
Total, Metropolitan............ 93,537,400 | 98,857,900 | 343,082 15,600,840 | 5,866, 860 
Country vocccceccceestetseeeserseeee 35,250,000 | 38,355,800 | 128,623 |2,519,910 | 2,675,200 
Grand Total .......ccceccec ce neee 128,787,400 |137,213, 700 | 466,705 |8, 120,750 | 8,542,060 
| 
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As previously mentioned, a nominal anfual value is frequently set 
upon unimproved land in order to avoid full rating, and in such cases 
no accurate estimate can be made of the real value of the property. It 
may be taken, therefore, that the figures, both in the preceding and the 
following table, suffer on this account. On the other hand, it has been 
found difficult to obtain valuations which show the total extent of the 
decline in the values of real estate, for it is not generally considered that 
the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to that of the annual value 
as indicated by the lower rating. It will be observed that, with the 
exception of the annual value of ratable property in the country districts, 
both the annual and capital values have increased since the previous 
assessments were made, and this improvement will probably be sustained 
during the municipal year 1905-6 :— 


Metropolitan Area, 
Municipal Year. i Munioinalth a Total. 
Sydney. Suburbs. 
£ £ £ £ 
1895-6-—Annual value........... ... 2,361,290 2,991,630 2,542,725 7,895,645 
Capital value... | 47,225,800 | 49,466,400 | 39,509,900 | 136,202,100 
1896--7—Annual value............... | 2,287,040 2,904,950 2,461,745 7,603,735 
Capital value...... iaaarebea soles 44,740,700 | 46,686,400 | 36,072,600 } 127,499,700 
1897-8—Annual value.......... weve) 2,173,260 2,849,650 2,407,210 7,430,120 
Capital value...... Siraaace gate 43,465,200 | 44,999,200 } 34,322,600 | 122,787,000 
1898-9—Annual value............... 2,145,800 2,819,600 2,413,950 7,379,350 
Capital value...............04. 43,159,900 | 43,767,700 | 33,698,000 | 120,625,600 
1899--1900— Annual value......... 2,135,700 2,859,500 2,416,900 7,412,100 
Capital value... eee 43,128,600 | 44,335,400 | 33,749,800 | 121,213,800 
1900-1— Annual value............... 2,144,830 2,924,800 2,836,130 7,905,760 
Capital value.............6.. 42,896,500 | 45,220,100 | 36,429,600 | 124,546,200 
1901-2—Annual value............... 2,168,500 3,020,200 2,920,500 8,109, 200 
Capital valuc..........c. ee 43,370,000 | 46,690,600 | 37,936,300 | 127,996,900 
1902-3-—-Annual value............... 2,239,750 3,215,520 2,624,890 8,080,160 
Capital value... ee 44,795,100 | 48,618,200 | 36,606,500 , 130,019,800 
1903-4—-Annual value............... 2,291,780 3,377,890 2,681,750 8,351,420 
Capital value...........e. 44,834,400 | 51,337,200 | 38,046,700 | 134,218,300 
1904-5—Annual value............... 2,307,800 3,559, 060 2,675,200 8,542, 060 
Capital value... 44,889,000 | 53,968,900 | 38,355,800 | 137,213,700 
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The increase between 1889 and 1894 was very considerable, the annual 
value having risen from £7,365,444 to £8,460,674, and the capital value 
from £120,285,095 to £151,226,000. Part of this increase was due to 
an additional number of districts incorporated; but when allowance is 
made for these it will still be found that the capital value increased by 
something like 43 per cent. During the next four years the values fell 
considerably, the lowest assessments being in the year 1898-9. Since that 
year, however, a steady increase has taken place, and the totals for 1904-5 
are the highest since 1894-5. A very slight decrease in the annual value is 
shown for the last year in the country municipalities; but this was only 
to be expected, in view of the severe drought experienced during the year. 

The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and Sydney 
now stands as the second city of the British Empire, estimated by the 
annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne ranking fourth. The 
annual yalue of property in Sydney and suburbs, covering an area of 
91,220 acres, was, in February, 1905, £5,866,860; while the annual 
value of Greater Melbourne, with an area of 163,480 acres, was 


£4,551,823. The following are the annual values of some of the 
principal cities of Great Britain at the latest available dates :— 
£ £ £ 

London (County)... 41,078,113) Birmingham ...... 2,858,873 | Newcastle-on-Tyne 1,390,799 
Glasgow ..........6566 5,395,000| Leeds ............... 1,982,232 | Belfast ............ 1,204,430 
Manchester aoa 4,046,755] Bristol ... ........ 1,728,119 ; Nottingham ...... 1,167,687 
Liverpool ............ 4,416,061 | Sheffield............ 610,931 | Hull .,..........00 1, 152,837 
Edinburgh .......... - 2,924,173 | Bradford ......... 1,521,140 | 


The estimated capital value of all ratable property in municipalities 
for 1904-5 is shown in the following table. Silverton has been omitted, 
as it is practically defunct :— 


Total Capital | Total Capital 
Nunicipality. Value of Rat- | Municipality. Value of Rat- 
able Property. | able Property. 
Metropolitan— £ Suburbs— continued. 
Sydney .2.5 n.gust eens 44,889,000 Manly cr..dicnideaeescdeengiy eis 1,036, 900 
Marrickville .............68 2,808,600 
i Marsfield.. .............::00000 100,100 
Suburbs— Mosman .. : 1,998,900 
Alexandria ....... fue 745,900 Newtown.... 3,310,400 
Annandale .. tn 1,155,900 North Sydney...... ...| 4,668,200 
Ashfield oo... ..| 2,069,700 Paddington...........:::6eseee 1,896,000 
Balmain .............00. | 8,892,400 Petersham .... 2,612,800 
451,500 Randwick : 2,253,600 
Sel 279,400 Redfern ..... ....cceceseeeeeees 2,453,000 
Botany, North ....... 336 389,200 Rockdale............cceeeeces ees 1,014,900 
Burwood ........-....654 ...| 1,640,000 Ryde. cee cises cis evek tens eteiats 582,300 
Camperdown e 755,200 St. Peter's ........cccceeeeeeees 613,100 
Canterbury ..... 812,000 Strathfield 20.0.0... cece 944,900 
Concord ........ 505,100 Vaucluse... ......ceceeeeeeeevees 249,300 
Darlington .. ss 266,900 Waterloo.. ee 733,100 
Drummoyne 862, 500 Waverley. .{ 2,062,300 
Enfield........ 339,700 Willoughby......... ...| 1,270,600 
Erskineville .... 363,800 || Woollahra .........cccceeeeeees 3,076,100 
Glebe 2.0... ese ceeeee eee | 1,912,500 : ——- —+ 
Hunter’s Hill... 773,300 Total, Suburbs ......... £| 53,968,900 
Hurstville ...........c.ceeeeeee 472,300 
Kogarah ........ccceeee ceeeeee 567,000 Total, Sydney ............ 44,889,000 
Lane Cove ........cccecee cece es 492, 600 Fe a 
Leichhardt ..........c..ceeeeee 1,536, 900 ’ Total, Metropolitan...... £| 98,857,900 » 
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Total Capital 


Total Capital 


Municipality, Value of Rat- Municipality. Value of Rat- 
able Property. able Property. 
Country— £ Country —continued. £ 

Aberdeen ....... eee ceesees 66,900 Jerilderie ...........cceceeee sees 87,000 
Albury........... 763,400 Junee............ 176,500 
Armidale... 409,600 Katoomba .. 361,000 
Auburn 363,600 Kempsey 144,900 
Ballina........ 200,200 Kiama ......... 139,400 
Balranald 69,100 Lismore ... 645,000 
Bankstown ..........cccceceeeee 225,600 Lithgow ........ 591,900 
Bathurst ..... 955, 600 Liverpool ....-...ccccceceeeeeeee 322,400 

OLD ae cecrececsseveescoscnaceeees 265,400 Maclean ...........cccece cones 85,300 
Berry: io scsssiedbseecduessied vas 313,600 Maitland, East ............... 314,260 
Bingara 75,500 Maitland, West.... 3,021,200 
Blayney 151,900 Manilla ..... 80,300 
Bombala ................ 71,400 Mittagong .. 144,300 
Bourke ...., 167,300 Moama........ 160,600 
Bowral.............00 248,200 Nolong ....... 102,000 
Braidwood ..... 140,200 Moree .. 211,500 
Brewarrina ..........ceccceceeee 63,900 Morpeth 105,800 
Broken Hill .......00. cae 1,056,500 Moruya 83,300 
Broughton Vale............... 64,800 Moss Vale... 267,500 
Burrowa ............60 ccc 115,400 Mudgee ...... 304,000 
Cabramatta and Canley Vale..... 114,400 Mulgoa .............. 82,400 
Camden ...........cececcseee ees 148,500 Murrumburrah .... = 119,000 
Campbelltown .... 181,700 Murrurundi ..............cc0eee 66,200 
Carcoar ..........4. 29,900 Murwillumbah ............. 114,800 
Casino ........... 203,800 Muswellbrook ...........-..... 184,200 
Castlereagh .... 67,600 Narrabri............ 140,700 
Cobar’ i) iic chee sedeccc aie 222,000 Narrabri, West . 33,900 
Condoublin .........0..ee ee 93,700 Narrandera..... - 238,200 
Cooma ........ 235,800 Narromine ......... sceceeeeeee 76,700 
Coonamble ....... 185,800 Newcastle and Suburbs— 
Cootamundra..... 214,800 Newcastle City ............| 2,832,500 
Coraki ............. 110,500 Adamstown 246,400 
Corowa 262,200 Carrington .... 211,900 
Cowra 213,300 Hamilton .... 801,500 
Cudal ...... 0... 102,700 Lambton .......... 257,900 
Cudgegong 36 445,600 Lambton, New . 106,400 
Deniliquin .. 258,700 Merewether . 336,900 
Dubbo oc. ceeecseeeeeeee 253, 500 Plattsburg .... 166,300 
Dundas oo... ec eeeeeee 166,900 Stockton ..... 156,060 
Dungog ......seeseecceceeeeeees 105,500 Wallsend .... 208,200 
Ermington & Rydalmere .. 69,400 Waratah ..... 508,800 
Forbes «2.0.0... ..60.0.cccceeeeees 395,800 Wickham............cccceeee 760,000 
Gerringong .. 208,000 
Glen Innes .. 273,300 Total, Newcastle and| 6,592,800 
Gosford 58,600 Suburbs. 
Goulburn..... 956,600 NOWHa i ssc.fsees sete sarenciecst 203,900 
Grafton .......... . 497,500 Nyngan 85,700 
Grafton, South . 59,000 Orange 499,000 
Granville.......... 714,500 Orange, East .. 193,800 
Grenfell ...........0.00..8 97,100 Parkes........... 275,700 
Greta ....., 42,200 Parramatta..... 1,400,600 
Gralgong .........cccceseeeee sees 145,300 Peak Hill ..... 18,800 
Gundagai ...............c. cease 111,700 Penrith ..... 269, 800 
Gunnedah 105,400 Picton .............. “as 117,300 

» aren 203,900 Port Macquarie...... ........ 78,900 

Hill End 30,300 Prospect & Sherwood ...... 379,900 
Hillgrove .... 65,900 Queanbeyan ......... are 75,700 
Hillston ................ 89,400 Quirindi ............. aise 170,400 
IWawarra, Central... 826,400 Raymond Terrace.... 71,500 
Illawarra, North .... 359,700 Richmond. ........... 132,500 
Ingleburn ..........,. 59,000 Rookwood .. 287,700 
Inverell ..... 555,300 Seone......... oe a 91,700 
JTAMDBELOO... ..... sc ceceneceeeens 293, 800 Shellharbour ..... eubiswsenesee 299,000 
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Total Capital | Total Capital 
Municipality. Value of Rat- | Municipality. Value of Rat- 
able Property. | able Property. 
Country —continued. Country—continued: 

Shoalhaven, South........... 138,200 Wallen .........cenccecseseen eee 103, 100 
Singleton............ Leese tat 235,900 Wellington ...........:ccc:000e 226,600 
Singleton, South.............. 102,000 Wentworth... oe 49,200 
Smithfield & Fairfield ....... 171,700 Wilcannia...........06.00000e0 81,100 
St. Mary’s o..0 ee 150,000 Windsor ... 202,700 
Tamworth Jue 508,200 Wingham.. “ 73,500 
TAG. «ete ces sce veasagerscen cease 93,700 :| Wollongong..... x 553, 100 
Temora......cccccccccccees 128,300 Wrightville ........... ie 33,700 
Tenterfield ................0. 208, 100 Wyalong........:.... on 77,400 
Tumut ...ccccecececcceecceeeeees 111,400 Yass 207,200 
Ulladulla... cece eee 295,200 Young 267,000 
Uhnarra 242, 000 a 
Uralla ..... dase denies 56,600 Total, Country ......... £| 38,355,800 
Wagga Wagga 464,200 
Walcha....... ce. vatsries 102,900 Total, Metropolitan ...... 98,857,900 
Wallendbeen ar 120,200 ee 
Warialda......... aah pecesarens 50,400 Grand Total ............ £| 137,213,700 


Mining property is subject.to rating only in respect of the value of 
the surface area and of the buildings erected thereon, and this value is 
included in the amounts set down in the above table. At Broken Hill, 
however, the Council has an arrangement with the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary, by which the latter pays a royalty on the output. Mines not 
working or non-productive are exempt. 

The total revenue collected by all the municipalities of the State 
{exclusive of refunds and proceeds of loans) during the year 1903-4 
amounted to £834,465, including the State endowments and grants of 
£64,274. The chief heads of revenue were as stated below. The grants 
for roads are shown separately, as they are almost exclusively for the 
maintenance of Government roads passing through municipalities. In 
“ other rates ’’ are included the sanitary charges—where these are collected 
by the municipalities—although they are not levied at so much per £, 
but represent fees for direct services :— 


J 
Endow- 
Division General | Otser ments andl gions, | evenue, | Total 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney—City oo... cece 160;427)| -sicc0 | Gieene | atin 61,736 | 242,163 
Py Suburbs .........0..008 155,928 | 60,260| 19,202| 4,213] 21,273 | 260,876 
COUNTY oe ceeeeseeceecseneeeeeees 120,498 | 137,098 | 27,875 | 12,984) 32,971 | 331,426 
Totaliccsssos Sect nosipesece: 456,853 | 197,358 | 47,077 | 17,197 | 115,980 | 834,465 


The general rates amounted to £456,853—1s. in the £ being the general 
rate of all municipalities except the city of Sydney, which levied Is. 9d., 
while a few other exceptions will be found mentioned on page 344. No 
special rate is levied in the city, and in order to make the comparison 
complete, the cost of lighting and of streét-watering should be deducted 
from the general rates. The amount spent for the former service during 
1904 was £19,356, inclusive of partial cost of electric lighting, equal to 
about 2d. in the £; and on street-watering and sanding, £5,630, equal to 
4d. in the £. : 
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Other rates and charges—for lighting, water, and other services—are 
levied in many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1903-4 to £197,358. This sum does not include the proceeds of rates 
levied by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Boards, and the water supplies of Campbelltown, Liverpool, Richmond, 
Camden, and Wollongong, which, though actually local rates, are not 
collected by the municipalities affected by them. The amount received 
from the sources specified during 1903-4 was £414,357, making, with 
the sum already mentioned, £611,715 as the total charge for these special 
services. The whole of.the city of Sydney and suburbs is supplied with 
water by the Metropolitan Board. 


The endowments and grants amounted to 7°70 per cent. of the total 
revenue, the sum being equivalent to 1s. 5d. per head of the total popu- 
lation within incorporated areas, or to 10°85 per cent., or ls. 74d. per 
head, excluding the city of Sydney. The proportion which each source 
of revenue bears to the whole varies considerably, as the following state- 
ment shows :— 


Division. General Rates. i Other Rates. erie Other Revenue. 
; per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Sydney—City ......c ee T4531 | essen |, esate es 25°49 
” Suburbs ............... 59°77 23°10 8°97 8:16 
Country i... ds cieveadeenca setae yee 36°36 41°37 12°33 9°94 
8 Xl) rr 54°75 23°65 ; 7°70 13°90 


It will be seen from the table on page 349 that the gross revenue of 
all municipalities, not including the State endowment and grants, was 
£770,191 ; if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District Water and Sewerage Boards, the total will reach £1,184,548. 
This may be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, and is equiva- 
lent to about £1 6s. 24d. per head of the population residing within the 
limits of incorporated districts, and to 13'87 per cent., or 2s. 94d. in 
the £, of the total annual value of all ratable property. The amounts 
levied in England and Wales per £ of valuation during the years 1903-4 . 
were as follow:—London County Council, 6s. 10d.; county boroughs, 
6s. 1ld.; other boroughs and urban districts, 5s. lld.; and rural 
districts, 3s. 6d. 


In connection with the municipal accounts of the State, it may here 
be explained that the returns furnished by the Councils in former 
years were not so accurate as might be desired, and the amounts of 
revenue and expenditure had to be taken as the nearest approximation 
that could be arrived at. It is possible that in some cases items of 
account, such as transfers and cross entries, which do not really affect 
the revenue or expenditure, were included, while, on the other hand, 
items which ought to be included were omitted. The accounts are now 
checked in the Statistical Office in a systematic manner; but in making 
comparisons with previous years, it will be well to bear the foregoing 
remarks in mind. 


_ The total expenditure during 1903-4 by the various municipalities, 
including payments to sinking funds, but excluding repayments of loans 
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and refunds, amounted to £1,022,513, which was £188,048 more than 
the receipts. The municipal expenditure may be grouped under the 
following heads :— 


Head of Expenditure. Amount. Per cent. 


£ 


Salaries and office expenses ............... 
[ 
4 


Other expenditure on administration 
110,175 10°77 


General works, services, and improvements............. Vieeeeeesseeeeaes 348,249 | 34°06 
Lighting... sees dhitengabipaawabhe fea tasasmet the ag eueea shoes dscavdesticee’ 259,192 25°35 
Weater <cccicescscise cea vueassotavecsatedaaceedesuihe dowbevaehitaGadhecd paeaeacal eae 34,557 3°38 


Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general rate 


and endowments 75,998 7°43 
Interest on loans and overdrafts 122,959 12:03 
Payments to sinking funds seveseceel 41,944 4:10 
Additions to plant, furniture, &c. ........... Sanesawadveredengseaetege iaiwees 1,913 0:19 
Mi iscellaneane Uacaeesesn:dhiaindntint ice an emeehean teeta 27,526 2°69 
Total expenditure .........cccccccseceseee ees eeeees £} 1,022,513 | 100°00 


Valuers’ and auditors’ fees, legal expenses, and other items which form 
part of the cost of administration, are entered in the municipal accounts 
under “ Miscellaneous,’’ of which amount they are estimated to make up 
one-half. The totals of “ Miscellaneous ’’ have, therefore, been adjusted 
in the above and in the next three tables, in order to give a more correct 
statement of the proportion which each head bears to the whole. The 
total expenditure on sanitary services does not appear in the above table, 
as in many municipalities the fees are paid to the contractor. 

The expenditure of the city of Sydney in 1904 reached the sum o 
£432,778, thus distributed : — ; 


Head of Expenditure. : Amount. Per cent. 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses, including Mayor £1,000...... 16,793 

Other, expenditure on administration.............000006 desvats 4,757 
——— 21,550 4:98 
General works, services, and improvements...........c.cceceseeeeeeenees 126,755 29°29 
Wa ghtiing 2 cxecevcssotncntees etouoessiuaeececsavea cays stateheuseeditueh-segacenae 181,431 41°92 

Interest on loans and overdraft, including commission and 

eXChANZe -.........ceeeeeeeeee Cdsaeeuds doe eerseTasnees capasde, eeeueddh a aneeoest 60,020 13°87 
Sinking fonds. desccsesshs cv ccansdded aaa sh ivigend dynes vas oe arlveedea denen tadiae 38,265 8°84 
Miscellaneous ........ .......55 PedsabesavaUcauletadvsess tes evses stueaheemaaseneeets 4,757 1:10 
Total expenditure ......c.cccceccsssssceseseeeees £} 432,778 | 100-00 


The large increase in the lighting expenditure is accounted for by the 
installation of the electric lighting plant in the city, for which purpose 
a loan of £155,000 was floated during the year. 
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‘The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts for 
the year 1903-4 was £263,205, which may be subdivided under the 
following heads :— 


Head of Expenditure. Amount. Per cent. 

= = £ £ 28 
Salaries and office expenses oo... se csesee eee eee eee nen eee he 20,859 
Other expenditure on administration..............:0.c6eeee 11,457 


| 32,316 | 12-28 
118,187 | 4490 


General works, services, and improvements............... 
39,097 14°86 


Tigh ting <vccicec sic eaioieghs cecschssecddgateasancnsseas eons 


Water (Manly). ccc cccscclectveccecasedc cee vcakeleaseuseteaasee es 69 0:03 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of 
general rate and endowments ................::ceseeeees 27,625 10°50 
Interest on loans and overdrafts dl sasethee - 33,145 12-59 
Payments to sinking funds ............. Pedal! -devioease 959 0°36 
Additions to plant, furniture, &. ..............e cai 350 0°13 
Miscellaneous ..........:.ccecccseseosceesescoeceseee eoersescenens 11,457 4°35 
Total expenditure ..........cccceseeeeeeee ees Bhi) oye 263,205 100°00 


The proportional cost of administering these municipalities was nearly 
two and a half times that of the city; but when the smallness of some of 
the districts is considered, the cost of administration cannot be deemed 
unreasonably high. 

The expenditure of the country municipalities of the State for the 
year was £326,530, which, divided under the same headings as those 
given for suburban municipalities, appears as follows :— 


Head of Expenditure. Amount, Per cent, 
£ £ ; 
Salaries and office expenses ... ...........ceeceeceseeetes see eee 44,997 
Other expenditure on adininistration 11,312 
————-| 56,309 17:25 
General works, services, and improvements ............ Sevviesed 103,307 31°64 
TA GHPING oa: caved wtusataces as dwedensbeuceasuaneaeadesieed sfiid| IP saeaeeceas 38, 664 11-84 
Waters sciesisisesictsiseie baceties sented lestwactuvsspeseaeeedorse| | eaeesetes 34,488 10°56 


Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of 


general rate and endowments 48,373 14°82 


Tnterest on loans and overdrafts aks 29,794 9-12 

Payments to sinking funds .............. 1488 2,720 0°83 

Additions to plant, furniture, &c. . eo 1,563 0:48 

Miscellaneous .............ccce cccsesececceccnecncescesccssesesees | 11,312 3°46 
. 

Total expenditure ............cccseesece eee eee LZ] ceeeeaeee 326,530 100:00 


In proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
the country municipalities amounted to nearly 404 per cent. more than 
those of the suburban boroughs. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, though 
large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and the 

proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, &c., is naturally 
’ much larger than in the case of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 

The total amount of loans raised during 1903-4 was £217,468, includ- 
ing £155,000 borrowed by the city of Sydney for electric lighting, while 
a sum of £60,220 was redeemed; these sums include additions to and 
reductions of secured overdrafts. The sinking funds were increased by . 
£41,944, so that it would appear that the amount unprovided for was 
increased by £115,304 in the course of the year; but excluding the new 
loan of the city of Sydney, the amount unprovided for was reduced by 
£44,192. Most of the new loans in the suburban and country districts - 
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were renewals, opportunity naturally being taken of the general reduction 
in the rates of interest to considerably reduce, when practicable, the 
annual liability in respect of interest charges. The total amount of loans, 
apart from the liability to the State under the Country Towns’ Water 
and Sewerage Act, outstanding at the close of the year, was £2,941,939, 
and towards meeting this amount there was at the credit of the sinking 
funds a sum of £164,739, leaving £2,777,200 not provided for. The 
total amount authorised to be borrowed by the municipalities was greater 
than the amount actually raised, for in some cases the full amount was 
not issued, and in others the secured overdraft was less than the amount 
of securities lodged with the bank. Rates of interest ranged from 24 per 
cent.—which was carried by £12,850—to 8 per cent., which, however, 
was only payable on £156; and the amount paid as interest on loans 
and overdrafts during the year was £122,959. Adding to the amount 
of loans the unsecured bank overdrafts, £79,907, on which rates 
vary from 4 to 8 per cent., a total of interest-bearing indebtedness of 
£3,021,846 is found, at an average rate of interest of 4°07 per cent.— 
viz., 3°76 per cent. on the loans of the city of Sydney; 4°19 per cent. on 
those of the suburban municipalities; and 4°69 per cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. The total debt per head of population living in 
municipalities amounts to £3 6s. 104d., or, if allowance be made for: 
sinking funds, £3 3s. 24d., while the yearly charge for interest is 2s. 84d. 
per head. These sums, viewed apart from the resources of the munici-- 
palities, are by no means formidable. 

The following are the outstanding loans of the city of Sydney at the. 
close of 1904 :— 


Where floated. Fund. Amount. Rate, When due. 
é £ per cent. 
London oo... City. fina ce 60,000 4 191: 
Sydney cciitercie| ag ccdeievtedanadantioeaies 220,000 4. 1926 
pore. egdveab ace Se. eseetioce th ieeedeiees 20,000 $4 1926 
London ............ Public Markets 20.00... 0.0... 300,000 4 1919 
Sydney ........0... gen eat aseawecaae 150,000 3k 1922 
London ...... sot Streets Loan ov... eeeeeees 100,000 4 / 1912 
Sydney ....c.0.. Te. payin’ “\Shvbactiens 100,000 4 | 1998 
yee daca Town Hallo... eee 35,000 6 1906 
London ............ re Mar” P ehesmaeb ia Seue stead 200, 000 4 1912 
sh.) thse dest bans Moore-street Improvement., 250,000 4 1913 
Sydney wo... Electric Lighting............... 155,000 4 1929 
Mabel wee oie ot ah tia Sete £} 1,590,000 | wee | cece : 


It will thus be seen that the loans are redeemable at various periods. 


from 1906 to 1929, the largest amount to be met being £360,000 in 1912, 
and the smallest, £35,000, in 1906. The total amount to be repaid in 
London was £910,000, and the total amount of debentures held locally 
was £680,000. , 

The majority of the loans are renewable at maturity on the authority 
of the several Acts, and sinking funds have been established in connection 
with most of the issues, the aggregate amount of which, at the end of 
1904, was £146,955. The outstanding loans and secured overdrafts of 
the other municipalities range from £70,000 to £100. 

M 
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The subjoined statement indicates those municipalities which had 
contracted liabilities amounting to £5,000 and over at the beginning of 
1904. Unsecured overdrafts have not been taken into account :— 


Municipality. Amount. Municipality. Amount, - Municipality. Amount. 
+ 1 
Metropolitan— £ Metropolitan—cont. £ Country—cont. £ 
City of Sydney ....} 1,590,000 Strathfield ........ 6,500 Lithgow ...........- 8,000 
Alexandria ........ 17,000 Waterloo Pe 17,000 Liverpool ...... oa 12,000 
Annandale ........ 18,875 Waverley 51,250 Maitland, East 5,000 
Ashfield 18,000 || Willoughby ...... 15,667 |) Maitland, West...... 17,967 
Balmain an 70,000 Woollahra ........ 16,400 Molong..........+5-- 5,100 
Botany....... : 6,698 Others (under £5,000)... 29,155 Mudgee ............ 5,000 
Burwood 26,030 
Total, Metropolitan..| 2,353,169 Narrandera 7,933 
Camperdown...... 17,000 ||| Newcastle a 52,092 
Canterbury oe 8,950 || Country— Orange .......5 ae 17,672 
Drunumoyne . 14,162 || Armidale. wise 18,000 || Parramatta 56,600 
Erskineville . 10,000 Bathurst . 12,000 
BOgh ii she inka eee 6,500 |: 23,000 
Glebe ............ 24,531 ||. 
Hunters’ Hill...... 10,432 || “Bourke............ 7,500 6,000 
: Bowral..........4. 12,000 5,000 
Leichhardt ........ 86,000 || Broken Hill ...... 5,600 
Manly ....... + 16,000 || Cootamundra...... 12,500 Wagga Wagga ...... 18,938 
Marrickville ...... 30,000 Waratah ...... . 5,680 
Mosman .......... 21,900 Dubbo ............ 14,100 Wellington .. 6,500 
Glen Innes ........ 12,650 Wickham.... Sas 15,600 
Newtown.......... 36,000 Goulburn.......... 10,000 Windsor ............ 6,500 
North Sydney .... 66,579 : 
-Paddington a8 66,200 Granville ...... nies 16,900 Wollongong ........ 8,000 
Petersham ........ 18,500 Hamilton.......... 7,000 Yass , 7,500 
Illawarra, Central... 7,800 ite 11,500 
Randwick ........ 30,000 Inverell .......... 5,310 Others (under £5,000).... 100,078 
Redfern ..... a 36,400 ; [_————$<$—— 
Rockdale. . . 14,740 Katoomba ........ 5,000 Total, Country .... 588,770 
yde ..... 6,200 Lambton .. ayaa 12,850 |_—____————— 
St, Peter's 10,000 Lismore . 12,000 Grand Total......£} 2,941,939 


Of the total amount, £1,079,572 was raised in London; £1,840,870 
in Sydney or locally; and £21,497 in Victoria. If allowance be made 
for the £910,000 raised in London by the City Council, it will be seen 
that the other municipal authorities have relied chiefly on the markets 
of the State to subscribe to their loan issues. 

Against its debt of £1,595,816, which includes £5,816, the amount 
of the net overdraft at the end of 1904, the city of Sydney possessed 
assets approximately amounting to £3,640,799, made up as follows :— 


£ 

Value of made roads and streets, not including value of land ........ . 1,554,200 
Land, Buildings, &c. ; 1,581,908 
Sale-yards ..... senuenmaeeces siesses 75,000 
Plant, stores, and materials .....,.. 184,225 
Sinking funds ................... F 146,955 
Outstanding rates......... 1,830 
Sundry debtors and cash in hand ...........ccesecseeseeeenees Sgeesestuasaseaaeys 52,999 
Current account balances ........ dain uae aenegel veanw enn eee wiaaveanenes ek exes 43,682 

Oth ss cceseiussiaaviwssss ties adescevedesevenssadscasse ee’ . £3,640,799 


The amount shown as the value of plant, &c., includes £151,895 for 
the electric lighting plant. Taking the assets at £3,640,799, the 
indebtedness of the city of Sydney would amount to about 44 per cent. 
of the total assets. 

In addition to the current loans and overdrafts secured by mortgage, 
&c., to the amount of £1,351,939, shown in the above table, the 
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suburban and country municipalities were, on the lst February, 1904, 
also indebted for unsecured bank overdrafts to the amount of £74,091, 
and on contracts, &c., to a further amount of £62,289, making a current 
indebtedness of £1,488,319, or over five times the amount of the general 
rate levied in 1904-5; but an annual sum of £22,152 in the aggregate 
was also payable by thirty-six municipalities for waterworks, of which 
a list will be found on page 356.- The sum of £456,857 set down below 
is.the value of the works on which this annual liability is payable. 

The assets of the suburban and country municipalities on the Ist 
February, 1904, were as follow :— 


£ 

Roads and streets, not including land ............665 cevsase 4,431,660 
Town Halls, other buildings, and land ............:...:seeeeeeeee 495,402. 

_Water-works (constructed by Government) £456,857 ......66. 00 seeseeees 
Water-works (constructed withont Government aid) ......... 71,824. 
Gas-works and electric-lighting plant.............0. ccssseeeeeee 220, 643> 
Sale-yards 24,706- 
Wharves 39,153. 
Sewerage bse 68,646: 
Plant, stores, furniture, and material ............... 72,212 
Sinking funds’... iscAvcastiesasaetaricrieiesstoadenies 17,784 
Fixed deposits and current bank balances......... 68,520 
Outstanding general and other rates, etc. ......... 176,389 
_Government endowments and grants accrued ... 6,317 
Sundry accounts due ........... cessceceeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 10,116 
Cash im band cies ivscicecieecetsensvecssevcdvarvesysentesurroesosubsecds 1,742 
Total ss, 25s sed eanes Sua Toeyacidaevesesseapsloes ce cageess £5, 685,054 


The large amount of outstanding rates, £176,389, is in great part 
made up of accumulations on unimproved properties, the owners of 
which cannot be traced. 

The total indebtedness of the incorporated districts outside the 

. boundaries of the city of Sydney would, apart from the annual liability - 
for waterworks, appear to be only 26°18 per cent. of the total - assets. 
This consideration of municipalities as a whole, however, does not reveal! 
the fact that some are struggling under a load of debt which is well nigh». 
insupportable. 

The amalgamation of the forty metropolitan municipalities is a question: 
which has for some time attracted attention, and, as already mentioned, 
under the Local Government Extension Bill, which was introduced to 
Parliament in 1905, provision is made for the constitution of Greater 
Sydney and Greater Newcastle. It is not probable that any considerable 
reduction in the cost of administration would be effected by these unifica- 
tions, as the salaries at present paid are not on a lavish scale; but there 
is no doubt that increased efficiency would be attained, and the expendi- 
ture on works and improvements reduced. Interest-charges on loans 
would certainly be considerably lessened, for, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in rates during the last few years, a further saving of £3,280 would 
result if the £763,169 owing by the suburban municipalities carried the 
average rate paid by the city of Sydney; and in view of the increased 
importance and more economical working of a Greater Sydney and 
Greater Newcastle, a further reduction in the rates of future loans, 
either renewals or for fresh enterprises, might reasonably be expected. 

The first instalment of the unification of the suburban areas with the 
city is proposed under a special Act by the absorption of the borough 
of Camperdown, which, owing to the unsatisfactory state of its finances, 
will be taken over by the City Council, and form a separate ward,. 
returning two aldermen. 

The Municipal Association of New South Wales was formed in 1883, 
to watch over and protect the interests of the municipal bodies. In the 
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first year there were 63 Councils subscribing, while in 1905 the number 
was 134. The Mayor of Sydney is ew officio, president of the Association. 
Advice is given to, and legal opinions obtained for the members on 
debatable points arising under the Municipal Act, and a general meeting 
is held annually in Sydney, usually in the month of September. 


WaTER SUPPLY FOR CouNTRY Towns. 


The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1905, 39 
Municipal Councils had availed themselves of the privileges offered as 
regards the former service, 36 of which have been gazetted. With respect 
to sewerage, however, only 7 Councils had profited by the provisions of 
the Act, 3 of which, viz., Blayney, Casino, and Forbes, have been 
handed over, while the works at Grenfell, Hay, Lismore, and Narran- 
dera are still incomplete. The amount required for carrying out the 
works is advanced by the State. The municipality, however, has the 
option of supervising and constructing the works, failing which the 
‘Government undertakes these duties. Under the original Act, the sum 
advanced was to be repaid by instalments, with interest.at the rate of 
4 per cent. on the unpaid balances, each annual instalment to be equal 
to 6 per cent. of the total cost, and the first payment to be made twelve 
months after the date of the transfer of the works to the municipality ; 
‘but as it was found that the municipalities which had contracted liabili- 
ties in respect of water supply works were unable to comply with these 

-egnditions, the Government, in 1894, passed an amending Act which 

vgranted them more favourable terms, the rate of interest being reduced 
to 34 per cent., and the yearly repayments fixed at a maximum of 100. 
‘Under the amending Act of 1905, hewever, the rate of interest is fixed 
ab 4 per cent. per annum. This Act also provides for the issue of licenses 
-to workmen ; for the recovery of rates; and for making by-laws for the 
assessment of lands, and other purposes. 

The following is a statement of the waterworks completed and handed 
-over by the Government at the 30th June, 1905, with the amounts 
‘expended, and the sums payable annually for the period of one hundred 
years, the first repayments having become due within twelve months of 
‘yarious dates ranging from the 3lst December, 1893, to the 31st December, 
1904. In the calculation of these repayments, the interest on the expendi- 
‘ture has been added, and any payments by the Councils, as well as sums 
remitted under the authority of the Act, have been deducted : — 


Amount Amount 
sat aye Amount of total Amount of 
Municipality. sor? : Payable Municipality. aan Payable 
Original Debt. Annually. Original eee Annually, 
£ & 
41,000 1,483 Kiama ..,..........5 7,073 256 
40,418 1,461 | Lismore 10,016 362 
18,605 492 Lithgow . 12,749 461 
6,000 217 Moama ... 7,601 275 
55,000 j 1,989 Moree .............. 10,940 896 
4,323 156 Moss Vale............ 13,000 470 
10,520 380 Mudgee 17,030 616 
13,436 486 Nowra . 12,593 455 
26,068 943 Nyngan 9,000 825 
7,039 254 Orange 32,688 1,182 
6,742 244 Picton 15,951 
10,896 304 Tumut .............. 10,238 3870 
18,468 668 Wagga Wagga ...... 38,500 1,392 
15,238 551 || Warren..... a8 3,989 143 
7,958 288 Wellington . 12,062 436 
55,000 1,989 Wentworth . ve 4,000 145 
7,691 278 Wilcannia ....,..... 8,381 303 
5,420 196 : —— 
Tune? .o cece eee eee 42,000 1,519 Total .......... 612,622 22,152 
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In the case of Coonamble, a sum of £53 11s. is payable annually for 
water supplied by a Government artesian bore. 


At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, the works were constructed by the 
municipal authorities, and the expenditure shown in the table is not the 
actual cost of the works, but the Government valuation. In addition to 
those mentioned above, waterworks were proposed or in course of con- 
struction at Bowral, Broken Hill, Casino, Cooma, Cowra, Grafton, Gun- 
dagai, Gunnedah, Hillgrove, Inverell, Katoomba, Mittagong, Molong, 
Narrabri, Parkes, Port Kembla, Quirindi, Singleton, Tamworth, Temora, 
Tenterfield, and Yass. The total amount expended on these works to the 
30th June, 1904, was £98,712, the largest proportions being Tamworth 
(£47,264), Parkes (£29,997), and Broken Hill (£12,949).- None of these 
undertakings had been handed over to the Councils at the 30th June, 
1905, and in some cases the amounts disbursed were very small, being 
chiefly for preliminary expenses. 

Eleven Municipal Councils have constructed works out of their own 
resources, and of these seven have also new works constructed by the 
Government. The estimated values of the works constructed by the 
municipalities on the lst February, 1904, were as follow :— 


Municipality. paige Municipality. ; eck lias 
£ L 

Condoublin .......... 313 Penrith .......... eee 9,000 
Jerilderie .........006 119 | Singleton ’..........4. 600 
Lismore .........-0.65 220 Warren 0... -ee eee 163 
Mudgee .............. 900 | Windsor ............ 6,500 
Narrandera .......... : 8,600 

Nowra 2.0.0... eee een 159 

Parramatta .......... 45,000 aca 


The water supply works of Broken Hill and Silverton were constructed 
by a private company, under a special Act of Parliament passed in 1888 ; 
but the former town will shortly have its own works constructed by the 
Government. 


SEWERAGE Works. 


As previously mentioned, -only seven Municipal Councils have made 
any move towards taking advantage of the Act providing for the carrying 
out of sewerage works in country towns, the complete systems being in 
operation in three cases, viz.:—Blayney, Casino, and Forbes. The 
amount shown in the table given below, for Casino, is the expenditure by 
the Council from it own funds, while the indebtedness due to the Govern- 
ment at the 30th June, 1905, was: Blayney, £429; Casino, £3,023; 
and Forbes, £1,623. It will be seen from the table given below that 
sewerage systems are in existence in several places; but these have been 
constructed altogether apart from the Act, and, with few exceptions, the 
operations have been on a minor scale. The general system of sewerage 
which is now being carried on in the metropolitan area will supersede 
the isolated systems of some of the suburban. districts, and some of the 
sewers already constructed will eventually form part of the general 
scheme. The Metropolitan Board has already taken over part of the 
sewerage constructed by the City of Sydney and the Municipalities of 
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Ashfield, Balmain, Darlington, Glebe, North Sydney, and Redfern. The 


cost of sewerage not taken over was as follows :— 


S = 

& Bo} 

cs SB 

Municipality. Length. = z Municipality, Length, 3 E 

3 2 

8 "8 

fo) io) 

ms. chs, & ms. chs. £ 
Annandale............ 3 7] 2,334 || Lismore ... 1 0 2 100 
Ashfield .. 1 16] 6,094 || Liverpool . el dete 407 
Balmain .. 2 40 2,500 || Maitland, : 4 14 3,053 
Burwood . 0 56 950 || Murrumburrah ......1| 0 9 200. 
Camperdown . a aay 5,161 || Newcastle....... 113 0 18,506 
Leichhardt .......... adis's 4,500 || Richmond... wh 0 18 800 
North Sydney .... ... 7 30 4,850 || Singleton... 1 0 1,000 
Petersham 1 16] 4,400 |{ Stockton ..... aes 224 
Strathfield. . 1 7 500 || Wagga Wagga 0 33 534 
Waterloo + eon 3,000 || Wentworth ..... --| 0 20 165 
Vasino....... vee| 0 56 900 || Wickhani.... ....... 0 60 700 
Goulburn ‘ siatee 1,420 |—_____ ——_- 

HOY” fe sieitiscseig cainca ses 1 0 1,000 Total .........0.005 £| 63,292 


Gas anp ELecrric Lientinc Works. 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for publie 
lighting, and gives the power to provide private consumers with gas; 
but as regards electric lighting this cannot be done without the authority 
of a special Act. The following statement shows the municipalities 


which have constructed gas-works, and the value of the same in February, 
1904 :— : 


Municipality. pl hai Municipality. veNe @ i 
£ £ 

Armidale ............- 12,000 Molong .............66- 4,050 
Bathurst..............0. 19,991 Muswellbrook .. 5,000 
BORO is sie. o oe 6 oie she’s oes 7,500 Nyngan........ 100 
Bowral ..... 7,000 Orange ........ 13,000 
Cootamundra 7,834 Queanbeyan.... 352 
Dubbo..........--...24. 10,004 Wagga Wagga.. 17,923 
Glen Innes . os 6,800 Waratah .. 9,199 
Lismore ... 9,000 Wellington ‘ 6,993 
Lithgow . 10,995 Wass: oc hes seas 7,442 
Liverpool . 7,000 |-_——__—__—~ 
Maitland, E. 10,000 Total.......... £| 172,183 


In addition to the above, acetylene gas plants have been established 
at Carcoar (£130), Central Ilawarra (£30), and East Orange (£300). 

Similar information is given below of municipalities which have erected 
electric-lighting plant :— 


-_ 
Municipality. | saluccet | Municipality. | value of 
£ | £ 
Sydney ...........c eee 151,895 Tamworth ............ 3,500 
Redfern ............006. 19,000 Young ..........eeee ee 8,500 
Newcastle .. 8,000 | 
Penrith .. 


9,000 | | Total.......... &| 190,895 


As already mentioned, the City of Sydney obtained powers to erect an 
electric-lighting plant, and to raise a loan of £250,000 for this purpose: 
The lights were used for the first time on 8th July, 1904, when- parts of 
the city were illuminated, and since that date great progress has been 
made, and it is. proposed to light the public parks, as well as the 
remainder of the streets under the control of the Council. The following 
municipalities are supplied with electric light by private companies :— 
Broken Hill (houses only), and Moss Vale. 
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Roaps AND STREETS. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the City of 
Sydney, at the end of 1904, was 1134 miles. Practically all the roadways 
were formed, kerbed, and either wood-blocked or metalled; the area laid 
down of the former material was 104 acres, including 234 acres of 
Government streets and tram-lines. The value to the city of these streets 
was estimated at £1,554,200, which sum included £473,100 for foot- 
paths, viz. :—Ashphalted, £62,000, and flagged, £411,100. Throughout 
the suburbs the extent of roads and streets was about 1,463 miles, of which 
834 miles were metalled, ballasted, or gravelled, 222 miles formed only, 
101 miles cleared and drained, 98 miles cleared only, and 208 miles 
natural surface; and the approximate value of these roadways, with 
footpaths, culverts, bridges, and similar works, may be set down at 
£2,319,900. In the country municipalities there were 1,562 miles of 
metalled,' ballasted, or gravelled roads and streets, 1,120 formed only, 
628 miles cleared and drained, 1,021 cleared only, and 1,775 miles 
natural surface; in all, 6,106 miles, the value of these improvements 
being estimated at £2,111,700, which, however, can only be regarded as 
an approximate sum. Government roads have, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, been excluded from these totals; nor is the value of land occupied 
taken into account, but the latter may be set down at £7,247,000. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SupPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan area 
came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and sewerage 
equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control of the water | 
supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the City Corporation, 
and the supply was totally inadequate to meet the demands upon it, 
while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and inefficient. 
Several of the suburban Councils had also constructed local systems, as 
already mentioned. 

In 1867, a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate and report 
upon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. Two years 
later, after various projects had been considered, the Commissioners 
subniitted a report recommending the adoption of the “Upper Nepean 
Scheme.’? A second Royal Commission was appointed in 1875 to report 
on a sewerage scheme for the metropolis. The report of this Commisison 
was presented in 1877, and forms the basis of the system now being 
carried out. As much controversy was evoked by the recommendations 
of these Commissions, the Government obtained the services of an engineer 
from England, and, after much patient investigation, he approved of 
the systems proposed, and recommended them for adoption, and an Act 
was passed in 1880 to authorise the works being carried out. The first 
contract in connection with the construction of water supply works was 
undertaken in November, 1879, and that of sewerage in August, 1880. 

In March, 1888, the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
Government passed an Act establishing a Board of Administration, under 
the ‘title of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, to 
regulate the water supply and sewerage service in the county of Cumber- 
land, including those under the control of the City Council. The 
management of the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 
1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total length of water 
mains taken over was 355 miles, while on the 30th June, 1904, this had 
increased to 1,151 miles, exclusive of trunk mains. There were 70} miles 
of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 611 miles in 1904. The Board consists 
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of seven members, three of whom are appointed by the Government; two 
by the City Council, and two by the suburban and country municipalities. 
within the county of Cumberland which are supplied with water. The 
Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for Works—a 
provision considered necessary, as the Government were advancing the 
whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


METROPOLITAN WaTER SUPPLY. 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the streams draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected here, and the water raised to Crown-street 
Reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea; thence the water was 
pumped into Paddington Reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet above sea- 
level ; and to Woollahra, 282 feet above sea-level. The cost of these works. 
was £1,719,565. This system has since been superseded by what -is. 
known as the “ Upper Nepean scheme’’ already referred to, which was. 
designed and carried out by the late Mr. E. O. Moriarty, M.I.C.E. The 
works were made available in 1888, and have been found ample to provide 
a constant supply for the wants of the increasing population of Sydney 
and suburbs. 

The sources of supply are the waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and 
Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 354 square miles, a catchment: 
enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take works are built at 
a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the water flows. 
through a series of conduits—partly tunnel, partly open canal, and in 
places wrought-iron aqueducts-—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 
40 miles from the farthest source of supply. Here a storage reservoir 
has been constructed, covering an area, when full, of 1,2664 acres, and 
capable of holding about 11,029,180,000 gallons, of which 5,526,780,000 
are available for supply by gravitation. The top water-level is 195 feet 
above sea-level. The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 feet wide on top, and is. 
carried to a maximum height of 85'67 feet; it contains some 2,591,950: 
cubic yards of earthwork, and its water face is covered with heavy blue- 
stone pitching. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a capacity 
of 150 million gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes equals a maximum of 50 million gallons, 
while for the last 11 miles the pipes have a capacity of 17°5 million gallons 
daily. In this work there are :— 


PUMMOLS 3 scscedie sols eg eet Sov de se wa Mesa deiMesavcedsso's seven isokesees 11 miles. 
Qpeit Canals i325 255. c265 es dtc anes deaneh ds ova nesdestadestsecswieessess 33} ==, 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8 it., 7 ft. 6 in., and 6 ft. diameter... 52 ,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48 in., 42 in., and 30 in. diameter............ 3 Cy, 
Total cccicectessseseedseyeaese ob baagls binGadescnstiesenibe 63} miles. 


. From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open eanal to the Pipe Head 

Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron pipes to the Potts’ Hill 
Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100 million gallons, and covers 
244 acres. This reservoir was desigried to tide over any interruption in 
the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the head of 
pressure. The duplication of the 6-feet pipe between the Basin and Potts’ 
Hill, at a cost of £70,205, was recommended, in July, 1897, by the 
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Public Works Committee, as also the raising of the sides of the canal 
between Prospect and the Basin, thus increasing its capacity to 53} 
million gallons per day, at a cost of £39,112. At Potts’ Hill the water 
passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, and is then conducted 
by two 48-inch mains into Sydney. At Lewisham a bifurcation takes 
‘place in one of these mains; one branch supplying the Petersham Reser- 
voir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham Reservoir 
is 166 feet above: high-water mark, is built of brick, and has a capacity 
of 2,157,000 gallons. The new 48-inch main, laid in 1893, from Potts’ 
Hill direct to Crown-street, is worked alternately with the old. These 
two trunk mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate spot. 
The Crown-street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. Jt is of brick, 
and contains 3} million gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet above 
high-water mark. Owing to the topographical configuration of the reti- 
culated area, pumping for the purpose of supplying the upper zones has 
largely to be resorted to, and no less than 2,6572 million gallons were 
‘raised to Centennial Park and Woollahra during the twelve months ended 
June, 1904. At Crown-street is situated the main pumping station, 
where are erected three sets of compound high-duty pumping engines, 
‘viz., two Worthingtons, and one designed and erected by the Mort’s Dock 
‘and Engineering Company. No. 1 Worthington is capable of raising 
400,000 gallons per hour to the Centennial Park Reservoir, which is 
104 feet above Crown-street. No. 2 Worthington can raise 210,000 
galions per hour to the Woollahra Reservoir, 140 feet above Crown-street, 
and of 1,000,000 gallons capacity; or, if necessary, 200,000 gallons per 
‘hour to the Waverley Reservoir, which is 220 feet above the level of the 
pumps, and has a capacity of 1,087,000 gallons. No. 3 (Mort’s) is 
capable of raising 100,000 gallons per hour to the Waverley tanks. A 
new covered reservoir, of a capacity of 17,000,000 gallons, has been 
‘constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 feet, for the 
‘purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city limits. This, 
it is believed, is the largest service tank in the Southern hemisphere. At 
Ashfield there is a 100,000 gallon wrought-iron tank at an elevation of 
223 feet above sea-level. This tank is fed from the Woollahra Reservoir 
by the Petersham trunk main, and supplies the higher parts of the 
‘district. Vaucluse Reservoir is fed from Waverley, and supplies a district 
of about 1,200 acres around Watson’s Bay and South Head. It has a 
diameter of 107 feet and a depth of 18 feet, and its capacity is 1,000,000 
‘gallons. 

North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, vié Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,116,000 gallons, from which ‘the water 
is pumped into a million-gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. A small pumping plant has been erected 
at Chatswood, and fills two tanks of 1,000,000 and 40,000 gallons capacity 
at Wahroonga, 74 miles distant, at an elevation of 720 feet above sea- 
level ; and from Wahroonga the water flows as far as Hornsby, 13 miles 
to the north-west of Port Jackson. A concrete reservoir of a capacity of 
500,000 gallons has been constructed at Pymble. From this reservoir 
the districts between Pymble and Chatswood are served, thus reducing 
the abnormal pressure by reason of the supply being from so great a 
height as Wahroongah. 

From the Ryde village tank the whole of Ryde, Gladesville, and 
Hunter’s Hill are supplied; while a 9-inch main extends over the Parra- 
matta and Iron Cove bridges to supply Balmain. A small tank, with a 
capacity of 72,800 gallons, has been erected for the convenience of 
residents at Mosman. 
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The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon. 
earthen reservoir has been constructed, for the purpose of tiding over any 
interruption in the flow from the canal. Other districts lying nearex- 
Sydney, as Smithfield, Granville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also sup- 
plied en route ; and at Smithfield there is a 100,000 gallon concrete: 
tank, the top water of which is 175 feet above sea-level. At Penshurst: 
there are two tanks 270 feet above sea-level, one of which has a capacity: 
of 1,000,000 gallons, and the other of 200,000 gallons. These tanks are 
filled by a Worthington pumping plant at Carlton, which has a raising, 
power of 30,000 gallons per hour. Works for the supply of water to the 
towns of Camden and Narellan, from a point on the canal near Kenny 
Hill, were completed in October, 1899, and the scheme has proved satisfac- 
tory. In July, 1893, the Board assumed control of the Richmond water: 
— and in April, 1904, the Wollongong works were handed over to the- 

oard, 

The total capacity of reservoirs and dams is as under :— 


5,763,357,200 gallons. 
76,700,200 ,, 


South Sydney 
North Sydney 


Palit seaaeeatielaWeaees 5,840,057,400 


The weekly chemical analysis made by the Government Analyst con- 
tinues to show that the water is perfectly suitable for all purposes of a 
town water supply. 

The number of houses connected with the metropolitan water supply: 
on the 30th June, 1904, was 109,191, and the number of persons supplied,. 
546,000. The average daily consumption during the year ended June,. 
1904, was 18,690,000 gallons, equivalent to 171 gallons per house, and’ 
to 34°2 gallons per head of population supplied. The total amount 
supplied during the year was no less than 6,8404 million gallons, exclu- 
sive of the quantities supplied free for the use of hospitals and charitable 
institutions, and for flushing streets. 

The rate levied for water is 8d. in the £ inthe Metropolitan district, 
while 1s. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by meter. ‘he revenue from 
the Water Service Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1904, ex- 
clusive of the country towns, was £222,827, and the expenditure 
£222,243, of which £38,863 was for maintenance, £20,066 for manage- 
ment, £157,629 for interest on loans, and £5,685 depreciation account. 


The liabilities on the 30th June, 1904, were :—Loans and Advances from 
Government £4,464,656; the City Council Water Fund and Debentures, 
£457,382; rates overpaid, £351; and other liabilities, £89,441; or a 
totai of £5,011,830; while the assets were:—Value of the water supply 
works, lands, and buildings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,892,464 ; 
the amount due for rates, &c., £26,298; the value of stores, working 
plant, and tools, £62,028; and other assets, £27,064; the total 
amounting to £5,007,854, or a deficit of £3,976 on the year’s operations. 
The net revenue for the twelve months ended June, 1904, showed a return 
of 333 per cent. on the actual capital debt of £4,922,038. The rates of 
interest payable are 3°57 per cent. on the loan expenditure by the State, 
and from 4 to 6 per cent. on municipal debentures taken over. The 
Board, however, do not debit their account with interest on the City 
Council Water Fund, £377,382, on the ground that this expenditure was 
made from rates contributed by the citizens, and they, therefore, show 
a return of 3°60 per cent. for the year 1903-4 instead of 3°33 per cent. 
set down on the next page, and the rates for the other years differ for 
the same reason. 
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The subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year during 
which the Board was in operation: — 


Capital Cost. Expendi- A Supply. 
Year. |] Retrmn | Rates | ture | Houses | pohuate a 

¥ Amount. ee struck. | (including | supplied. pack ed Daily Total for 

| ote sere interest). . (average). | period. 

£ £ No. No. gallons. gallons. 
2833 3,004,557 | 1°68 | 125,486 83,482 61,718 296,200 8,144,000 | 2,972,622,000 
1889 3,088,068 | 3°31 | 138,993 144,642 67,924 326,000 8,820,000 | 3,219,244,600 
1890 3,189,080 | 3-48 | 145,990 147,310 71,501 343,200 8,486,000 | 3,097,402,000 
1891 3,306,649 | 3°85 | 165,831 154,154 76,093 365,200 9,540,000 | 3,482,238,000 
1892 3,394,581 | 3:26 | 155,886 161,825 78,926 378,900 12,129,000 | 4,439,274,000 
1893 3,409,721 | 3:52 | 157,427 158,840 81,288 390,200 12,534,000 | 4,574,783,000 
wanes rigor 3°54 | 161,167 160,206 83,621 401,400 oie 5,014,689,000 

,078, 1-60 85,364 91,85: sions wae 5 
1895-6 | 4'154261 | 3-21 | 174’357 | 1g2'075 | 95,059 | 4osdo0 | f 16:645,000 | 9,194,922,000 
1896-7 | 4,244,550 | 3-11 | 175,984 188,221 87,190 418,500 17,659,000 | 6,445,655,000 
1897-8 | 4,327,543 | 3-01 | 178,881 196,264 89,749 434,800 18,284,000 | 6,673,514,000 
1898-9 4,398,945 | 3°34 194,332 190,048 92,370 450,500 18,795,600 | 6,860,146,000 
1899-1900) 4,541,499 | 3:27 | 195,616 195,543 95,192 478,000 19,886,000 | 7,258,273,000 
1900-1901] 4,676,479 | 3-29 | 203,348 201,603 98,298 491,000 21,583,000 | 7,877,677,000 
1901-2 | 4,800,585 | 3-45 | 223,901 219,622 101,966 509,000 21,906,000 | 7,995,822,000 
1902- 4,866,942 | 3:07 | 220,745 230,912 104,681 523,000 16,896,000 | 6,166,992,000 
ie 4,922,038 | 3°33 | 222,897 222,243 109,191 546,000 18,690,000 | 6,840,549,000 
I 1 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


As already stated, the average daily supply of water to persons in the 
metropolitan district during the year ended June, 1904, was 34:2 gallons, 
which was the lowest consumption per head of population since 1894, with 
the exception of the year 1902-3, when only 32°3 gallons were consumed. 
‘The highest supply was reached in 1900-1, when 43:9 gallons were con- 
sumed by each inhabitant, and this quantity was closely approached in 
the following year, when the amount was 43°0 gallons. Since the last- 
mentioned year, however, ithe consumption has fallen considerably, 
owing to more stringent measures being adopted by the Board regarding 
the use of water. 


Tue Hunter District Water SUPPLY. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of members also being 
the same—three being nominated by the Governor, one elected by the 
Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and 
one by the municipalities of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. The 
following municipalities and unincorporated areas are within the area 
of the Board’s jurisdiction :-—Newcastle Division—Adamstown, Argenton, 
Boolaroo, Carrington, Hamilton, Holmesville, Lambton, Lambton (New), 
Merewether, Minmi, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, West Wallsend, 
Waratah, and Wickham; and in the Maitland Division—Bolwarra, East 
Greta, Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kurri Kurri, Lorn, East Maitland, 
West Maitland, Morpeth, Pelaw Main, and Stanford Merthyr. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Mait- 
land. The pumping engines are situated above flood level, on a hill 
about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station there is a 
settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons; also four filter beds, 100 feet by 100 
feet each, a clear water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, and a storage 
reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered water 
is pumped from the clear water tank into two summit reservoirs, one at 
East Maitland and one at Buttai. The former is connected by a 10-inch 
cast-iron main about 44 miles in length, with a capacity of 463,430 
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gallons, and supplies Hast Maitland, West Maitland, Morpeth, and neigh- 
bouring places. Buttai reservoir is fed by two rising mains, one riveted 
steel pipe, 202 inches diameter, and a 15-inch cast-iron main, 52 miles 
in length, and has a capacity of 1,051,010 gallons, the districts supplied 
being Newcastle, Carrington, Wickham, Hamilton, Waratah, Merewether, 
Adamstown, New Lambton, Lambton, Wallsend, Plattsburg, Minmi, . 
Cockle Creek, West Wallsend, Holmesville, and the new mining townships 
of East Greta, Heddon Greta, Stanford Merthyr, Pelaw Main, ~ and Kurri 
Kurri. In seven of these districts the reservoirs are supplied by gravita- 
tion, viz., Minmi (62,000 gallons), Hamilton (403,000 gallons), Wallsend 
(452, 000 gallons), Newcastle (523,000 gallons), Lambton (402,000 gallons), 
Obelisk Hill, Newcastle (137,000 gallons), and West Wallsend (100,000 
gallons). On the hill at Newcastle there is also a high-level iron tank 
with a capacity of 20,000 gallons, which is supplied by a small pumping 
engine placed on the roof of the Newcastle reservoir. 

The length of the mains when the Board was established was 105£ 
miles, which had been increased to 2224 miles by the 30th June, 1904. 

The operations of the Board are at present entirely confined to water 
supply, no sewerage works having yet been begun. Particulars relating 
to the operations of the Board are given below. The maximum rate of 
1s. in the £ is levied throughout the district. The expenditure for 1903-4 


includes £4,561, the instalment of the sinking fund for the reconstruction 
of renewable works :— 


Capital Cost. | Expendi- Estimated Supply. 
dene: 4 Return! fee Gnchad’g: Stiplica, Population Daily 
Amount. ney Interest). | a Served. (average). Total. 
£ £ £ No. No. gallons. gallons. 
1893 404,407 | 3°52 | 22,651 | 22,551 | 3,421 | 17,100} 451,000 | 164,617,000 
1894 405,871 | 2°96 | 21,406 | 28,591 | 3,848 | 19,200 | 419,000 | 152,850,000 
1895 412,732 | 2°75 | 20,367 | 23,467 | 4,660 | 23,300} 518,000 | 189,084,000 
1896 415,784 | 2°88 | 20,779 | 23,362 | 6,246 | 31,200) €07,000 | 222,062,000 
1897 428,025 | 3°16 | 22,518 | 23,984 | 6,931 | 34,700) 731,000 | 266,980,000 
1898 519,414 | 2°72 | 25,646 | 29,699 | 7,475 | 37,400 | 781,000 | 285,067,000- 
1899 477,890 | 2°58 | 26,478 | 30,880 | 7,920 | 39,600| 869,000 | 317,184,000- 
1900 480,689 | 2°59 | 26,356 | 30,723 | 8,423 | 42,100 | 909,000 | 331,651,000: 
1901 485,835 | 2°77 27,405 | 30,948 | 9,086 | 45,400 |1,005,000 | 366,889, 000- 
1902 494,644 | 2°98 | 29,558 | 32,109; 9,875 | 49,400 '1,119,000 408,508 ,000+ 
1903 500,784 | 3°27 | 31,102 32,217 10,522 | 52,600 |1,113,000 | 406,172,000- 
1904 515,565 | 3°30 | 31,360 | 32,361 |11,100 | 55,500 |1,093,000 | 399,954,000 


By the Act of 1892, and an amending Act passed in 1894, the capital 
debt was to be liquidated by annual instalments distributed over 100 
years, interest being reckoned at 34 per cent. In November, 1897, how- 
ever, a further amending Act was passed, abrogating the repayment of 
expenditure on “permanent works,’’ and leaving the number of annuak 
instalments in liquidation of the cost of “ renewable works ’’ to be fixed 
by the Government from year to yrar. Evidence given before a Royal 
Commission which sat in 1897 showed that the Board estimated their 
deficiency on the working for five years at £26,700, without any provision 
having been made for the sinking funds prescribed by the previous Acts. 
It was urged by the Board that so much of the capital debt should be 
remitted as would bring down the amount of interest to such a sum as 
would be covered by the prospective revenue. 
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The capital cost for 1904, given in the foregoing table, is based upon 
the statement referred by the Minister for Works to the Board for report; 
in accordance with the provisions of the 36th section of the Amending Act, 
but the debt has not yet been finally determined. 


In addition to the city and suburbs, various country towns are supplied 
with water by the Metropolitan Board, and their accounts are kept 
distinct from those of the metropolis. The works at Richmond and 
Wollongong were constructed under the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act, and subsequently handed over to the Board, while the 
districts of Campbelltown, Camden and Narellan, and Liverpool, receive 
the water by gravitation from the upper canal at Prospect. The following 
table shows particulars of the capital expenditure, receipts and expendi- 
ture, and population supplied in the country districts during the year 
ended 30th June, 1904 :— 


Annual Liability. 3 

fH 

e 

os 

es Instalment « Charges n 

District, | Capital | Bates eegaired to pa] Masntenance, | Mo E 

reticulation. provera at supplied Total, 4 

pad jpterest a) Tespeneen. | GOR. E 

] 

£ £ £ £ | £ £ No. 

’ Campbelltown ...... 7,996 583, 289 130 148 567 | 1,010 
Liverpool ............ 15,965 | 1,117 577 238 337 1,152 | 2,304 
Camden & Narellan| 8,911 434 322 168 161 651 | 1,100 
Richmond ............ 12,818 | 1,006 463 599 Mi Sete a 1,062 | 1,300 
Wollongong ......... 35,076 756 1,268 547 | tare 1,815 | 3,700 


The populations shown for Richmond and Wollongong are those of the 
whole municipalities, and probably exceed the number supplied, as only 
those who sign contracts to take the water are liable to be rated. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WorkKS. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853, and in 
1889, the date of transfer to the Board, there were, as stated on a 
previous page, 70} miles of old city sewers in existence. The original 
scheme was designed on what was known as the “ combined ’’ system, and 
comprised four main outfalls discharging into the harbour at Blackwattle 
Bay, Darling Harbour, Fort Macquarie, and Woolloomooloo Bay. The 
pollution of the harbour consequent on these outlets, led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry, and the outcome of the labours of the 
commission was the adoption of the present system. 

The new scheme provides for two main outfalls, the northern and 
southern respectively. The former discharges into the Pacific ocean at 
“ Ben Buckler,’’ near Bondi, while the southern outfall discharges into 
the sewage farm at: Webb’s grant, near Botany Bay. The northern 
system receives sewage from Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, 
Darling Point, Rushcutter’s Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloo- 
mooloo. Stormwater channels are also constructed at various points to 
carry off the superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. The southern main 
outfall commences at a point on the north side of Cook’s River, near 
Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from Alexandria, Waterloo, 
Erskineville, Newtown, and portions of the Surry Hills district. The 
inlet-house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted with the latest 
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machinery for straining the sludge, and for ejecting the fluid after 
filtration. A portion of the area has been cultivated, and fair crops 
have been raised. 

In connection with the sewerage of the western suburbs, a subsidiary 
outfall, called the western outfall, has recently been constructed. This 
starts at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end of the sewage farm, 
from which it runs to another chamber about } of a mile to the north 
east of Muddy Creek, and thence to a penstock chamber at Marrick- 
ville on aqueducts over Wolli Creek and Cook’s River. The latter 
chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and western 
branch sewers, and drains parts of Marrickville, Petersham, Stanmore, 
Newtown, Leichhardt, Annandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ashfield, 
Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Concord. Another branch 
outfall has been constructed at Coogee, which discharges into the ocean, 
and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Coogee. On the 
northern side of the city, extensive works have been completed, and in 
the borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with 
the sewage matter, while at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly, ample 
provision has been made for the sanitation of the districts. 

The subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year since the 
sewerage system has been under the control of the Board: — 


dea ; ‘Length 
Capital Cost. Expendi- Esti > 
- timated of 
oo | «=ZRates ture (in- Houses S * Length of 
Year, ‘Azmounit: per struck, cluding | connected. pel arc a Sewers, pied 
cent. inverest): a _drains. 
£ £ £ No. No. | miles. | miles. 


1890 1,281,045 | 4°65 | 81,800 | 67,026 22,765 | 109,300 | 3°15 
1891 1,447,287 | 3°86 | 81,302 | 71,906 26,884 | 129,000 | 148-02 | 4:38 
1892 1,606,948 | 3°77 | 87,927 | 79,543 31,402 | 150,700 | 172°94 | 6°62 
1893 1,691,462 | 3-93 | 93,661 85,363 36,062 | 173,100 ; 18234 | 9:10 
1894 1,745,120 | 3°72 | 93,134 | 89,237 39,965 | 191,800 | 201°95 | 9°82 
1895* 1,831,611 | 3°12 | 43,110 | 46,605 thetats || 9 Meadaes 4. sales as 
1895-6 | 1,892,256 | 2°86 | 85,486 | 98,748 44,462 | 213,400 | 230°20 | 14°42 
1896-7 | 2,018,120 | 2:82 | 87,652 | 101,993 47,593 | 228,400 | 255-76 | 18-41 
1897-8 | 2,116,306 | 2°80 | 89,688 | 106,382 51,425 | 257,100 | 220-25 | 20°59 
1898-9 | 2,699,426 | 2°65 |103,955 | 116,648 58,720 | 281,900 | 389-01 | 22°31 
1899-1900 | 3,073,871 | 2 116,816 | 135,416 68,060 | 340,300 | 461°4] | 25°67 
1900-1901 | 3,280,427 | 2 125,290 | 151,870 75,416 | 370,000 | 515°62 | 25-91 
1901-2 | 3,396,582 | 2° 135,441 | 156,919 82,644 | 413,000 | 550-40 | 27°37 

2 
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1902-3 | 3,591,155 145,666 | 164,243 78,620 | 400,000 | 58838 | 37-27 
1903-4 | 3,763,234 156,274 | 169,277 82,215 | 410,000 | 610°73 | 38°67 


SIS KR 
Sakis 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


The returns per cent. do not agree with those shown in the Board’s 
report, the differences being accounted for in the same manner as has been 
already explained in the particulars relating to water supply. 

During the twelve months ended June, 1904, 1,180 tons of silt were 
removed from the various reticulation sewers, while 3,390 tons were 
removed from the Bondi, Botany, and Western suburbs outfalls, and 
3,830 tons of deposit were taken from the storm-water drains. 

On the 30th June, 1904, the total length of sewers was 610°73 miles, 
and 38°67 miles of storm-water drains were in existence on the same date, 
making a total of 649°4 miles of sewers and drains, of which length 614 
miles were ventilated, the aggregate length of the ventilating shafts 
erected being 252,977 feet. The number of houses connected and of 
population served at that date was 82,215 and 410,000 respectively. 

The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up to 
19U3 was 7d., the northern and the western suburbs being rated at 1s., 
but in 1904 a uniform rate of 1ld. was imposed. The revenue of the 
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Board from sewerage during the year ended June, 1904, was £156,274, 
chiefly from rates; and the expenditure £169,277, viz., £32,105 for 
maintenance, £12,353 for management, £122,672 for interest on loan 
capital and debentures taken over from the Municipal Councils, and 
£2,147 for depreciation. No interest, however, is debited by the Board. 
to their account on the amount paid for sewerage works out of Consoli~ 
dated Revenue. If this were done, the return per cent, yielded during 
the year would be 2°97, as shown in the table on page 366, instead of 3°14. 
set down by the Board. ; 

The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the. 
Water Supply and Sewerage services, as well as the sum required to. . 
pay interest on the capital debt, are obtained by the previously-mentioned: ; 
rates levied on the properties situated in the districts benefited by the . 
systems. The assessments of the Municipal Councils are generally 
accepted by the Boards as the values on which to strike their special rates. 
In cases of more than ordinary consumption of water, a charge is made 
according to the quantity used, while fixed charges are imposed for the 
use of water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, and for the use 
of animals. 


Locau: Option. 


_'The principle of what is known as local option is in operation only in 
those districts of the State which have been proclaimed under the Munici- - 
palities Act. For many years there was a strong agitation in favour of © 
local option, or the right of the inhabitants of any district to control the: , 
liquor traffic in that district, and on several occasions unsuccessful 
attempts were made to legislate upon the subject. The Liquor Act of” 
1898, which consolidated the former Acts, provided that in every munici-~ 
pality a local option vote should be taken every three years, at the election? 
ot aldermen, in which the ratepayers were permitted to vote either ‘‘ Yes” 
or ‘‘ No” on two questions: (1) Whether any new. publicans’ licenses’ 
should be granted during the coming three years in the municipality. or’ ~ 
ward in question; and (2) whether any removals of publicans’ licenses: 
should be allowed within the same period. Over eleven-twentieths of the ~ 
votes polled were required to make the vote operative in the negative. 
The advocates of local option were not content with this partial adoption 
of the principle; they urged its extension to every electorate in the State, 
all persons on the electoral roll to have a right to vote. They further ~ 
proposed to place it in the power of a majority of the electors to say ~ 
whether licensed public-houses should be suffered to exist at all. They 
also contended that women should have the right to vote upon this ques~ - 
tion as well as men, and that public-houses should be abolished without: ° 
compensation to the occupants or owners. Although the local option vote: - 
was formerly taken once in three years in every municipality, the year~” 
when it was taken was not the same in all. The results of the latest polls. 
show that only a small number of electors voted, and it was evident that: 
very little interest was taken in the matter, except by the extreme~ 
advocates of temperance on the one hand, and those interested in the~ 
drink traffic on the other, while the general public was apathetic on the 
subject. ; 

Under the Liquor (Amendment) Act of 1905, which came into force 
on the ist of January, 1906, very drastic alterations have been made. 
The persons entitled to vote are those entered on the parliamentary 
electoral rolls, instead of on the thunicipal rolls, and the option with 
regard to licenses is extended to wine shops and clubs. The vote is to be 
taken on the same day as that of the general elections, the first of which 
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will be taken at the next election after the passing of the Act. The reso- 
lutions to. be submitted are:— 

(a) That the number of existing licenses shalt continue. 

(6) That the number of existing licenses shall be reduced. 

(¢) That no licenses be granted in the electorate. 

(@) That licenses be restored. 

Resolutions (2) and (2) are carried by a simple majority of the votes, 
but resolutions (¢) and (d) will not be carried unless three-fifths of the 
‘vetes are in their favour, while 30 per cent. or more of the electors must 
vote. If it is decided under resolution (8) to reduce the number of 
licenses, a special Court will decide which premises are to be closed, and 
the best-conducted hotels will be given a preference over the others. It 
is also provided that-electors can vote for one resolution only, and the 
.results of the poll must be published in the Gazette. 


Parks anp Recreation Reserves. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
‘incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, and 
the city of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens larger than in most of the great cities of the 
world without regard even to area. The total area covered is 696 acres, 
or 24 per cent. of the whole of the city proper. In addition to these 
reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the use of 552 acres, formerly 
reserved for the water supply of the city, but now known as the Centennial 
Park. This magnificent recreation ground has been cleared and planted, 
-and is laid out with walks and drives, so that it is becoming a favourite 
resort of the citizens. The suburban municipalities are also well pro- 
vided for, as they contain, including the Centennial Park, about 3,887 
vacres of public parks and reserves, or about 43 per cent. of their 
aggregate area, dedicated to, and in some cases purchased for, the people 
by the Government. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, there was dedicated to the 
people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated about 16 miles 
‘south of the metropolis, and accessible by railway. This estate, now 
known as the National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 
1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 33,719 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magni- 
‘ficent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties attract 
thousands of visitors. 

_ Another large tract of land, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 35,300 acres, and comprises portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies not more than 10 
miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway at various points, or 
by. water vzd the Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably 
Cowan Creek, intersect its forests. 

In 1905, an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground 
at Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as 
the landing-place of Captain Cook, and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the metropolis, might be mentioned on account of its 
historic interest. 

In the country districts, reserves, extending in some cases over 
1,000,000 acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst 
considerable areas have been from time to time dedicated as permanent 
commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well provided 
with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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MINES AND MINERALS. 


Serine that the mining industry has already produced wealth to the 
extent of £155,000,000, it is almost impossible toe form any adequate 
idea of the vast mineral resources awaiting development in the future. 
Very few countries, if any, have been endowed by Nature with such a 
diversity of mineral wealth in proportion to area as New South Wales, 
while experts maintain that so far only the merest fringe of the mineral 
deposits has been touched. It is only reasonable therefore to expect that 
as population increases.and additional capital is expended in exploiting 
the various mineral fields at greater depths than is now possible by the 
ordinary miner, the mining industry will continue to be an important 
factor in maintaining and increasing the national wealth of the State. 

In the early stages of its history, as far as outside knowledge of it was 
concerned, Australia was practically an unknown land, and it was not 
until the story of the discovery of large quantities of easily-won gold 
was noised abroad that the importance and possible future of the country 
were in any way realised. The discovery of gold quickly attracted a 
large population, thereby providing a profitable market for all descrip- 
tions of agricultural and pastoral commodities, and although the present 
output of gold is inconsiderable when compared with that of pastoral, 
agricultural, and dairy produce, the prosperity of Australia undoubtedly 
dates from the discovery of the precious metal. 

The settlement of New South Wales has not been afiected by the 
discovery of gold to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the number 
of persons engaged in the search for the precious metal was at one 
time very considerable; but as the fields were despoiled of the wealth 
contained in the alluvial deposits lying to the hand of the digger, the 
number has steadily decreased. The depletion of the easily-obtained 
alluvial deposits, and the abandonment of a gold-field were not, of course, 
always a loss to the country, for, after the excitement had died out, the 
digger made way for the agriculturist, and resources of amore permanent 
character were developed in parts of the State which would otherwise have 
remained unknown to settlement for some considerable time. Gold- 
mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the erection of plant 
and gold-saving machinery; aud the miner whose stock-in-trade consists 
solely of a pitk, a shovel, and a tin dish, does not now find such 
opportunities for profitable labour as he did in the early days. 

Prior to 1851, coal was the only mineral raised, the total quantity 
being 583,000 tons, valued at £254,000, but for the brief period embraced 
in the wonderful years that succeeded the memorable discovery of 
Hargraves, gold-mining was the leading industry of the State. Amongst 
the minerals now obtained, however, gold is of far less importance than 
silver and coal. 

The industrial disputes in the coal trade, the steady fall in the value 
of coal (the price per ton averaging only 5s. 5d. in 1898), and 
the serious decline in the prices of silver, copper, and tin, have had a 
most disastrous effect on mining generally, but after the period of depres- 
sion through which the mineral industry of the State has passed, for the 
reasons mentioned, it is satisfactory to note that during the last few 
years substantial increases have been recorded in nearly all departments 
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of mining. The higher prices of the various metals, principally copper 
and tin, realised since 1902, have stimulated production, and although 
the present position of the industry is not all that might be desired, 
it cannot be said that immediate prospects are other than promising—- 
in fact, from present indications, an increased output in all the depart- 
ments of mining during the present year seems assured. 


Mining on Crown Lanps. 


It is only the holder of a miner’s right who may take out a gold-mining 
lease. An ordinary lease may be granted for any area not exceeding 25 
acres, and the term for which it may be taken out ranges from one to 
fifteen years, but is renewable for a further period of fifteen years. The 
annual rent payable is £1 per acre (or portion thereof), and when appli- 
cation is made for the lease, the first year’s rent must be paid, together 
with a survey fee ranging in amount from £1 for areas up to | acre to 
£3 10s. for 20 to 25 acres. The labour to be employed is determined 
by the Secretary for Mines, but the minimum generally is one man 
for every 2 acres held under lease. Special leases of increased areas may 
also be granted for gold-mining purposes where unusual difficulties exist 
in working the ground; but the extent of land demised im any such lease 
must be in proportion to the number of men to be employed and the 
amount of capital to be expended in the purchase and erection of 
machinery, or the construction of costly works, &c. In connection with 
hydraulic sluicing, 10 acres may be allotted for each man employed, and 
1 acre for every £50 expended. When other methods of working the 
land are employed, the extent of the lease is limited to 2 acres for each 
man employed, and 1 acre additional for every £200 to be expended. 
In any case, however, the area of a lease cannot exceed 100 acres, but 
there is nothing to prevent any number of leases of 100 acres each being: 
taken up conjointly. 

A mineral lease of Crown lands is granted for the purpose of mining 
for any mineral other than gold, and it is not necessary that the applicant 
for such should be the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license. In 
the case of coal the minimum area which may be leased, unless with the 
special consent of the Secretary for Mines, is 40 acres, and the maximum 
640 acres; for other minerals the area may not be more than 80 acres, 
nor less than 20 acres, except, as in the case of coal, with the sanction of 
the Minister ; but there is nothing to prevent a person holding more than 
one lease. The term for which a lease may be granted ranges from one 
to twenty years, and the annual rent, which is payable in advance, is at 
the rate of 5s. per acre. Coal-mining leases carry a royalty of 6d. per 
ton upon all coal raised, but if the royalty in any year exceeds the rent 
paid, the excess amount only is payable as royalty. Reserved lands may 
be leased subject to the same conditions as Crown lands, unless the 
mineral sought is coal, in which case the annual rental is fixed at 2s. per 
acre if the surface of the land or any part of it is required, ls. 6d. per 
acre where no surface is required, and ls. per acre if wholly under water. 
The royalty payable, however, is the same as that charged in leases of 
Crown lands. The labour conditions of the leases mentioned are pro- 
posed by the applicant, and are subject to approval by the Secretary for 
Mines. All dealings in connection with these leases are the same as in 
gold-mining leases. The holder of a miner’s right, or of a lease under 
the Act of 1874, may be granted an authority to mine for minerals under 
roads, streets, navigable waters, or commons or reserves. For coal the 
rent is 2s. per acre per annum, with a royalty of 6d. per ton of large 
coal and-3d. per ton of small coal. If the royalty exceeds the rent, then 
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the former only is payable. In the case of other minerals except gold, 
the royalty payable is at the rate of 5 per cent. on the value, with a rent 
similar to that charged for coal lands. In the case of small areas the 
holding of a mineral license may be imposed as a condition in lieu of 
payment of rent. 

Special provision is also made for prospecting and mining on Crown 
Yands held under tenure as residential, settlement, and special leases ; 
also for the securing of areas required for races, dams, tramways, &c., 
in connection with mining operations. 

A miner’s right is issued for a period of one year or of six months 
from any date, the fees payable being 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively. It 
secures to the holder the privilege of entering upon Crown lands and 
mining for gold or any other mineral; of occupying a residence area of 
a quarter of an acre; of diverting and using water for mining and 
domestic purposes ; and of using, for mining or building purposes, timber, 
bark, stone, and gravel, if these are not on exempted or reserved lands, 
or within the operation of a prohibitory proclamation. In searching for 
gold, the holder of a miner’s right may mark off on alluvial ground a 
prospecting protection area ranging from 600 feet long by 1,200 feet 
wide to 1,400 feet long by 2,800 feet wide, according to the distance from 
the nearest protection area or mining tenement producing gold; and 
when payable gold is struck he is entitled to take up, as a reward for his 
discovery, a prospecting claim half the length and a quarter of the width 
of the protection area. Other forms of occupation of alluvial ground 
under miner’s right are block claims, frontage areas and claims, extended 
alluvial claims, and river and creek claims, all of which are governed by 
special regulations. In connection with quartz-mining, the prospecting 
protection area cannot exceed a width of 400 feet; but the length ranges 
from 840 to 960 feet, according to the distance from the nearest mining 
tenement producing gold. The claim which may be marked off when 
payable gold is discovered, is half the length and the full width of the 
protection area. Ordinary and extended quartz claims may also be taken 
up under miner’s right; and special regulations govern water rights, 
residence areas, and inachinery areas, the last mentioned entitling a 
person erecting quartz-crushing, or other machinery for extracting gold, 
to take up an area of 2 acres. The number of miners’ rights issued. 
during 1904 was 21,218, and the revenue derived therefrom amounted 
to £3,476. 

Mineral licenses, which are used in connection with the search for and 
winning of minerals other than gold on Crown lands, are issued, on the 
payment of the sum of 5s., for twelve months, and 2s. 6d. for six months, 
us from date of issue. A miners’ right, however, also confers on the 
holder all the rights and benefits secured by a mineral license. For the 
purpose of searching for opal, the holder of a mineral license or a miner’s 
right is permitted to take possession of and to occupy 400 by 400 feet of 
Crown lands, and for other minerals, with the exception of gold, an area 
of 40 acres; but the area which may be occupied for the purpose of 
mining for and winning minerals is much less, being 100 ft. by 100 ft. 
in the case of opal, and 4 acres in the case of other minerals. A mineral 
prospecting area is the term applied to land occupied in the search 
for minerals, and a mineral claim to that occupied for the purpose of 
mining and winning minerals. For the purpose of searching for coal, 
the holders of sixteen miners’ rights or mineral licenses may conjointly 
take possession of not more than 640 acres as one mineral prospecting 
area; and for any other mineral than coal, gold, or opal, the holders of 
two rights or licenses may take possession of not more than 80 acres. 
The extent of land which may be taken possession of conjointly as a 
mineral] claim is not more than 12 acres, by the holders of three miners’ 
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rights or mineral licenses, in the case of minerals other than coal, gold, 
or opal; and not more than 200 ft. by 200 ft., by the holders of four 
miners’ rights or mineral licenses, in the case of opal. Within twenty- 
eight days of the discovery of opal, the holder of a prospecting area must 
mark off and occupy a mineral claim not exceeding 200 ft. by 200 ft., 
which must be worked by not less than two men. In the case of other 
minerals, application must be made within thirty days of discovery for 
the conversion of the prospecting area into a mineral leasehold. A holder 
of a mineral license is allowed to occupy, for the purpose of residence, an 
area of land not exceeding in extent a quarter of an acre, and is entitled 
to the use of water under certain conditions. In the course of the year 


1904, 1,041 mineral licenses were issued, the revenue derivable therefrom 
being £171. 


Business licenses, operating upon gold-fields only, are granted at the 
rate of 20s. per annum, or 10s. for six months from date of issue, and 
entitle the holder to the occupation, for the purpose of residence or of 
carrying on business, of one-quarter of an acre in township sites, or of 
1 acre on other Crown lands. Within twenty-eight clear days after the 
issue of the certificate of conditional registration, improvements in build- 
ings must be made to the value of £10, otherwise the area taken up is 
deemed to be abandoned. During the year 1904, there were issued 
1,731 business licenses, the fees therefrom amounting to £1,049. 


At the close of the year 1904, the area held under lease to mine for 
gold was 6,508 acres, and for other minerals 84,844 acres. There were 
705 acres leased for purposes of water conservation, and, in addition to 
these, 8,046 acres were held under special lease for gold-dredging, making 
a total of 100,103 acres of Crown lands held under mining lease. Under 
application to lease, the area of auriferous Crown lands held was 898 
acres, and of lands upon which other minerals were being sought, 17,853 
acres, while 1,809 acres were under application for dredging purposes, 
in addition to 141 acres required as sites for races, dams, and machinery, 
giving a total of 20,701 acres of Crown lands held under application to 
lease. 


MiIninGc oN Private LANps. 


Certain of the Crown lands of the State have been alienated from time 
to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold and other 
minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands, again, 
have been alienated without any such reservation; but as it is the estab- 
lished law that the right to the royal metal gold does not pass from the 
Crown unless by express conveyance, the gold has remained the property 
of the State on all alienated lands. The scope of the Mining on Private 
Lands Act, passed in June, 1894, was limited to the mining for gold, 
silver, lead, tin, and antimony; but the provisions of this Act were 
extended by the Mining on Private Lands Amendment Act of 1902, to 
include any other substance (except coal or shale) which the Governor may 
proclaim to be a mineral. All lands alienated, or in process of aliena- 
tion, and all lands conditionally leased, are open to mining for gold, but 
to mining for other minerals, those lands only are open in respect of 
which the rights are (or will be) reserved in the Crown grants. There 
are, however, certain necessary reservations. Lands within the boun- 
daries of any town or village, and Crown lands held under tramway, 
irrigation, power or water supply leases, or reserved for various public 
purposes, are not open for mining, unless otherwise proclaimed by the 
Governor. The consent of the owner has to be obtained before mining 
will be permitted on land within 100 yards of a garden or orchard, or 
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within 200 yards of the occupier’s residence; such consent is also neces- 
gary to mine on or under the surface of land on which any substantial 
building or other valuable improvement is erected or constructed. _ 

The holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license may obtain an 
authority permitting him to enter into and upon any private lands open 
to mining. The currency of the authority is fixed by the warden, who 
also defines the area, having regard to the nature of the deposit to be 
sought for, and mining operations may be carried on subject to the pay- 
ment of rent and compensation fixed by the warden. The rent is payable 
half-yearly in advance. The area must not exceed 20 acres in the case 
of ordinary auriferous lands, or 40 acres where the natural conditions 
render mining operations difficult and costly; while for other minerals 
the maximum area is 80 acres. These authorities may be converted into 
leases, the annual rent payable being £1 per acre, half of which, together 
witn the survey fee, ranging from £1 for 1 acre to £5 15s. for 80 acres, 
must be lodged with all applications for general leases. The term of the 
lease cannot exceed twenty years, but subject to certain conditions renewal 
for a similar period may be obtained. In gold-mining, one man must 
be employed for every 5 acres; and in mining for all other minerals, one 
man for every 10 acres. Owners of private lands may obtain special 
leases for mining purposes without payment of rent. They are also 
privileged to enter into agreements with holders of miners’ rights or 
mineral licenses for the latter to take possession of the land for mining 
purposes as if it were Crown land. In such cases it is not necessary to 
take out a lease under the Act; but the land must be held and worked 
subject to the regulations of the Mining Board in force for the time being. 
With the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, owners may also make 
agreements with respect to lands other than alluvial, or grant leases of 
the same, the area and labour conditions being similar to those fixed and 
imposed in connection with other leases granted under this Act. Every 
agreement or lease of this kind must be registered within fourteen days. 

A prospecting license may be issued to the holder of a miners’ right 
empowering him to enter upon any private lands open to mining, and 
not otherwise utilised under the Act, for the purpose of digging and 
searching for gold. Before mining operations are begun, a deposit must: 
be paid to cover any damage which may be caused to the surface of the 
ground. If payable alluvial gold is discovered, the land may be resumed 
by the State, the discoverer having a preferent right to a prospecting 
claim. 

At the close of the year 1904, the area of private lands held under 
lease was 9,982 acres, of which 7,659 acres were held under gold lease, 
1,936 acres under mineral lease, and 387 acres were being mined for 
gold in conjunction with other minerals. There were also 219 acres 
leased for water conservation and machinery sites, making a total of 
10,201 acres of private lands under occupation for mining purposes, 
while 313 acres were held under application to lease. On the same date, 
permits to mine for gold on 70 acres of reserved lands were in existence, 
while the area of reserved lands held under permits to mine for other 
minerals was 33,075 acres. 


Drepcina LEASES. 


The Gold and Mineral Dredging Act, which was assented to on the 
20th December, 1899, provides for the granting of leases for mining for 
gold .or other minerals by dredging, pumping, sluicing, or any other 
method. With the exception of land held under or by virtue of any 
other Act relating to mining, leases may be granted in respect of all 
lands, whether alienated or belonging to the Crown, forming the bed of - 
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any river or lake, or under any tidal water, or under the ocean con- 
tiguous to the coast line, or of the land contiguous to such place. The 
area of the lease, which is limited to 100 acres, is fixed in proportion to 
the labour employed, and the amount of working capital, and must not 
exceed 10 acres for each man employed, and 1 acre additional for every 
£50 expended or to be expended in the purchase of machinery and 
appliances for the purposes of working the area. The labour employed 
must not, however, be less than seven men to 100 acres, but in certain 
circumstances the Secretary for Mines has power to modify this condition. 
The currency of the lease is for fifteen years, but it may be renewed 
for a similar period. A person desirous of applying for a lease must 
be the holder of a miners’ right or a mineral license, but in the case 
of private lands, or land held from the Crown under tenure other 
than for pastoral purposes, an authority to enter has to be obtained from 
the warden, the applicant depositing £10 as evidence of bona fides. The 
authority is available for fourteen days from date of issue, and during 
this time the land desired to be leased must be marked out, but mining 
operations may not be commenced till the lease has been granted. The 
annual rent payable for Crown lands is 2s. 6d. per acre, but in the case 
of private lands the rent and compensation payable to the owner for 
damage likely to be caused by the carrying on of mining operations is 
assessed by the warden. Royalty at the rate of £1 per cent. is payable 
to the Crown for .all minerals won from lands held under the Dredging 
Act. 


Miners EMPLOYED AND PRopUCTION. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons actualty 
engaged in the principal departments of mining during each of the 
past eight years. The figures are given on the authority of the returns 
furnished to the Mines Department :— 


Miners employed at end of each year. 
Mineral. F 
1887. 1898. 1889. 1900, 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
= b 
No. No. No, No. No. No. No, No. 
Gold ...... eee egteeteeeeeens 21,286 | 19,919 | 19,348 | 17,958 | 12,064 | 10,610 | 11,247 | 10,648 
Silver and Silver-Lead) 6,204] 6,396) 7,893/ 8,196] 6,298] 5,382} 6,035| 7,07] 
MAN. siveveseivessetaxken ee 1,083 | 1,489; 1,413; 1,428, 1,288; 2,502] 2,745 
Copper es 1,976) 2,369; 3,334] 2,964] 1,699) 1,816! 1,850 
Coal ... | 10,258 | 10,339 | 11,333 | 12,191 | 12,815 | 13,917 | 14,034 
Shale wes 261 184 | 158 224} 299 200 112 
Other Minerals 32; 937; 1,198} 1,353) 1,446| 1,602) 1,842 | 1,377 
Total... 41,208 | 40,830 | 42,820 | 43,745 | 36,615 | 33,695 | 37,559 | 37,837 
! ' } 


During the latter half of the period covered by the above table, it will 
be seen that there has been a marked falling off in the number of men 
engaged in mining as compared with the earlier years. The highest 
point was reached in 1900, when the industry found employment for 
43,745 miners, but in the two subsequent years large decreases were 
recorded, mainly owing to long continued dry weather. With the excep- 
tion of 1903, the gold-miners have steadily decreased year by year, till 
at the end of 1904 they numbered 10,648, or only half the men so 
employed in 1897. This apparent neglect of gold-mining is, no doubt, 
due to some extent to the diversity of the mineral wealth of this State, 
for during the past few years most of the available capital has been 
directed towards the development of other minerals, as is indicated by the 
satisfactory increase in the number of men mining for silver, tin, copper, 
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and coal. The reefs on most of the gold-fields have been worked, as far 
as practicable, by the ordinary miner, and the introduction of capital 
is necessary for their further devzlopment. Fossicking also has not been 
followed so persistently as in the earlier years, and in comparing the 
detailed returns for 1904 with those of the previous year, it will be found 
that the falling off was confined to alluvial miners, the quartz miners 
being 54 in excess of the number so engaged in 1903. 

The value of mining plant and machinery may be set down approxi- 
mately at £2,930,000, of which £898,000 represents the value of the 
winning, weighing, and ventilating plant and machinery used in con- 
nection with coal and shale mines. The value of machinery in operation 
on other mineral fields is shown below :— 


Classification. Slat December, 1904. 
£ 

Gold-Dredging Plants 205,000 
Other ...........66. 709,000 
Silver and Lead ........ 764,000 
Copper ........ eee ee 253,000 
Tin-Dredging Plants .. ie 31,000 
Other ..... seeeeaTee oe’ sa a } 16,000 
Other Metals or Minerals | 54,000 
£2,032,000 


The value of machinery and plants in operation at the mines is, as 
stated above, £2,930,000; but it should be explained that this sum does 
not include the value of the large smelting plants in operation at Dapto, 
Cockle Creek, and Woolwich, the copper reducing and refining plants 
at Lithgow and Newcastle, and the plant at the Eskbank iron works, the 
total value of which is estimated at not less than £250,000. The total 
is exclusive also of value of plant used for conveying products from the 
mines to railway station or wharf, which, in the case of coal and shale 
mining, is set down at £836,000. 

The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as of minerals won in 
the years 1902, 1903, and 1904: — 


Value. 
Mineral. ; 
During 1902. | During 1903. During 1904. | To end of 1904. 
‘ * | 
£ £ £ £ 

GON 228 ccsiiatiwdsvctertiedeecuien Suen 684,970 | 1,080,029 1,146,109 52,070,273 
Silver and silver-lead wel 1,440,179 | = 1,501,403 2,065,540 37,348,699 
Coal 52s desea Aaa eae aat odes we| 2,206,598 2,319,660 1,994,952 46,016,055 
Kerosene Shale aos 59,717 28,617 26,771 2,085,728 
Coke .....cecsessesanens on sete 89,605 108,764 110,692 $93,451 
Tin, eleecs re wi Si 59,593 150, 208 388,377 7,262,655 
Copper ....... 307,806 462,640 406,001 7,155,699 
Antimony 542 135 503 195,413 
Bismuth 3,100 9,537 12,329 88,15) 
Lead (pig, &e.)....... 47,658 | 38,586 65,964 527,294 
Zinc concentrates . 10,625 86,587 117,978 376,313 
Chrome iron ore .... ‘ 1,740 | 7,342 1,268 100,926 
Opal: srccicvsccveekecseeeivece ieee 140,000 100,000 57,000 873,599 
Diamonds..............ceeseeeeee Satta 11,326 9, 987 11,620 98,224 
Oxide of 170M ......eecees cette eeeeeenes 395 | 1,182 239 13,375 
Other minerals ....... eee eees 14,175 18,774 14,708 252,938 

Total value ...........08. £| 5,078,029 5,923,451 6,220,051 155,360,793 
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It will be seen that the State has produced various minerals of the total 
value of over 155 millions sterling. In connection with this estimate of 
production, it may be explained that the figures differ slightly from those 
issued by the Mines Department. Under the heading ‘‘ Other Minerals ” 
items, such as limestone flux and building-stones, have been included in 
the report of the Mines Department, but these have been rejected in pre- 
paring the above return. 


Merauiic MinrraLts—Go.p. 


Amongst the metallic minerals found in the State, gold occupies a fore- 
most place, both on account of the quantity which has been raised, and 
of the influence which the discovery of the royal metal has had on the 
settlement of the country. The date of the discovery of gold in New 
South Wales was for a long time the theme of much controversy, and the 
question as to the original discoverer was long disputed. It is now 
agreed, however, that the existence of gold was known to.the authorities 
during the early days when the State was a convict settlement, but for 
obvious official reasons the matter remained secret. The first authentic 
record of its discovery is contained in an extract from Assistant-Surveyor 
James McBrien’s Field-book, bearing date 15th February, 1828, in which 
the following note appears: —‘‘ At 81 chains 50 links to river, and marked 
gum-tree—at this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand 
and in the hills convenient to the river.” The river referred to is the 
Fish River, at about 15 miles from Bathurst, not far from the spot to 
which the first gold-rush was made twenty-eight years afterwards. 


In 1839, Count Strzelecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps; but he was requested to 
keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the existence of the precious 
metal should imperil the safety and discipline of the settlement. The 
Rev. W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841, in the Macquarie Valley and 
the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal would 
be found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. But it was 
not until the year 1851 that payable “deposits were proved to exist in 
New South Wales, and this important discovery was due to Mr. E. 
Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some time previously from 
California, pointed out to the Government the localities in which he had 
found payable deposits of alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creek and the Macquarie River, in the districts of Bathurst and 
Wellington. Prospecting operations followed in the neighbourhood, 
with the result of which everyone is now familiar. A few weeks later, 
rich deposits were discovered at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other 
places in Victoria; and the world witnessed a gold rush from all parts 
of the earth to these states, similar to that which some years before had 
taken place to California. 


Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has so far 
been found in New South Wales, and was first met. with in easily worked 
alluvial deposits. These diggings have, until recent years, attracted a 
large number of miners, as the precious metal is obtained without 
costly appliances; but however rich they may be, alluvial deposits are 
very soon worked out, their area generally being of limited extent. In 
such deposits gold is found associated with a variety of minerals. It is 
found in the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, and 
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sometimes of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of such an extraordinary size as those found in 
Victoria, yet some splendid specimens have been unearthed at 
various times. In July, 1851, a mass of gold was found at Hargraves 
which weighed 106 lb., or 1,272 oz. This, however, though called a 
“nugget,’? was really a piece of reef gold. In November, 1858, at 
Burrandong, near Orange, another nugget was found, which when melted 
at the Sydney Mint gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold, of the value of 
£4,389 8s. 10d. A third nugget called the Brennan, was sold in Sydney 
in 1851 for £1,156. In 1880 and 1882 several nuggets which were 
unearthed at Temora weighed from 59 to 139 oz.; and in 1887 nuggets 
were found by fossickers in various parts of the country, four of which, 
weighing respectively 357 oz., 200 oz., 47 oz., and 32 oz., were obtained 
at Hargraves, and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. The- 
Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 oz., was also discovered in that year at 
Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and. was worth about £1,236. 


Although the alluvial deposits discovered in the early days have been 
practically abandoned and are considered to be worked out, there 
is ample evidence that the surface of the country has been merely 
scratched. The search for gold has been prosecuted for more than half 
a century, and still new fields and fresh deposits are being discovered— 
in localities, too, supposed to have been thoroughly examined. The gold 
formation is very widely diffused throughout the state, as may be gathered 
from the fact that the fields of Albert, Delegate, and Ballina are between 
600 and 700 miles distant from each other; and it has been estimated 
that the extent of country covered by formations in association with 
which gold always occurs, exceeds: 70,000 square miles, whilst the precious 
metal has also been found in strata where its presence was never suspected. 
A considerable portion of this area has never been touched by the pick of 
the miner. : 


Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic and talcose schists, as well 
as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. Vein gold is associated 
more commonly with iron pyrites, though found with copper, lead, 
zine, and silver ores, and also in asbestos. But the extraction of gold 
from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and gold- 
saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as the ordinary 
miner seldom possesses. Quartzmining is generally carried on by 
companies. 


Gold has been found in conglomerates in the coal measures at 
Tallawang, and in Carboniferous strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
detected it in the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, on the north side 
of Sydney Harbour, and he also mentions that it is distributed through 
the sand at the mouth of the Richmond River. Along the southern part 
of the coast of ‘the State, it has been found near the shore, in the sand 
washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean; whilst at Bermagui, and in 
the district extending between Moruya and Eden, important discoveries 
have also been made. It would be impossible to name every part of the 
province in which gold is found, as the precious metal appears throughout 
the greater portion of the territory, and there is ample evidence that there 
exist deposits which will offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable 
- field of employment for many years to come. : 


Below will be found the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each year, since 1851. The New South Wales gold which was 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage in 1904 amounted to 265,154 oz., 
of the gross value of £903,288, the average price being £3 8s. 1$d. per 
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oz. The quantity exported during the year without passing through the 
Mint was 59,842 oz., valued at £242,821 :— ; 


Year, Quantity. Value. | Year. | Quantity. Value. 
02. £ oz. £ 
1851 144,120 468,336 1880 119,322 444,253 
1852 818,751 2,660,946 1881 151,512 573,582 
1853 548,052 1,781,172 1882 140,469 526,522 
1854 237,910 773,209 1883 123,811 458,530 
1855 171,367 654,594 1884 107,403 396,059 
1856 184,600 689,174 1885 103,736 378,665 
1857 175,949 674,477 1886 101,416 " 366,294 
1858 286,798 1,104,175 1887 110,288 394,579 
” 1859 329,363 1,259,127 1888 87,541 317,24] 
1860 384,053 1,465,373 1889 119,949 434,784 
1861 465,685 1,806,171 1890 127,760 460,285 
1862 640,622 2,467,780 1891 ~ 153,583 559,231 
1863 466,111 1,796,170 1892 158,502 575,299 
1864 340,267 1,304,926 1893 179, 288 651,286 
1865 320,316 1,231,243 1894 324,787 1,156,717 
1866 290,014 1,116,404 1895 360,165 | 1,315,929 
1867 |. ~—- 271,886 1,053,578 1896 296,072 1,073,360 
1868 255,662 994, 665 1897 296,416 1,104,315 
1869 251,491 974,149 1898 328,840 1,201,743 
1870 240,858 931,016 1899 459,800 1,623,320 
1871 323,609 1,250,485 1900 309,884 7,070,920 
1872 425,288 | 1,644,177 1901 213,689 © 737,164 
1873 . 362,104 1,396,375 1902 190,316 684,970 
1874 271,166 1,041,614 1903 295,778 1,080,029 
1875 230,882 877,694 1904 324,996 1,146,109 
1876 167,411 613,190 ———— mr 
1877 124,118 471,448 Total 14,143,135 52,070,273 
1878 119,710 430,200 
1879 109,649 407,219 


It will be seen that the value of the gold won amounts to over 
£52,000,000, and although the annual yield is: now considerably | less 
than that of either silver and coal, it must be remembered that gold 
still holds the premier position as regards the total value of production 
exceeding that of silver and coal by almost £15,000,000 and £6,000,000 
respectively, 

A reference to the years 1901 and 1902 will show to what extent gold- 
mining is dependent on a good rainfall. During 1900 the industry gave 
employment to 17,958 persons, but in the two succeeding years the effects 
of the drought caused about 6,000 miners to seek more profitable avenues 
of employment. With regard to the alluvial deposits, many of them have 
been worked again and again by the ordinary miner, and sluicing opera- 
tions are now necessary to secure profitable returns from these areas. As 
it is beyond the means of the miners engaged in this class of work to 
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erect the necessary dams for the conservation,of water, a good rainfall 
is absolutely essential to enable them to gain a livelihood. Then 
again, crushing operations in connection with quartzmining could not 
be continued during these years owing to the scarcity of water, and in 
consequence a great many of the mines were idle for periods ranging 
from six to nine months, whilst in others -work of a developmental 
character only could be proceeded with. The general rains which fell 
towards the close of 1902 were responsible for the increased yield in 1903, 
and it is satisfactory to note that the output during this year was more 
than maintained in 1904, when 324,996 oz., valued at £1,146,109, were 
won, the production being the highest since 1899. 

The introduction of the systems of dredging and sluicing has awakened 
considerable activity in certain districts where gold is being saved from 
the beds of rivers and creeks, and also from wet lands which the ordinary 
alluvial miner experienced considerable difficulty in working. The 
initial cost of these undertakings is heavy, but, on the other hand, 
it has been proved that the large quantity of material that can be 
treated at a small cost, and the saving in labour, more than compensate 
for it. With the present improved appliances it is possible to treat 
profitably alluvial drifts containing only 1 or 2 grains to the ton, while 
a large percentage of gold, and particularly of fine gold, is obtained by 
operating over alluvial drifts previously worked in a crude way by the 
alluvial miner. 

In 1900, large areas were taken up for dredging for gold and tin, and 
in spite of the fact that many of the dredges were only working for short 
periods in the year, results were very satisfactory. The following table 
demonstrates the progress made since the inauguration of dredging in 
this State :— 


| Area under Gold. | Stream-tin. 
Year. Lease = 
at 31st Dec. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

: acres, OZ. £ tons. £ 
1910 6,943 8,882 33,660 | wc. | eee 
1901 8,702 23,585 $9,628 | ce |) cee 
1902 11,719 25,473 97,891. 110 8,300 
1903 9,015 27,237 104,303 244 20,100 
1904 9,855 32,345 123,656 319 26,180 

Total .cseccsesseee 117,522 | 449,138 | 673 | 54,580 


It will be seen that this system of mining has made steady progress 
during each year of the period, the increase in the number of dredges in 
operation, coupled with a better understanding of local conditions, con- 
tributing in no small measure to this satisfactory result. The area leased 
for dredging at the 3lst December, 1904, was 9,855 acres, as compared 
with 6,943 acres in 1900, and during the same period the number of 
dredges in operation increased from 22 to 42, the value of the latter being 
set down at £235,576. Araluen is the principal centre of gold-dredging 
operations, and here, during the past five years, gold to the value of 
£230,000 has been recovered. The other districts which have contributed 
in a smaller degree to the total output, are Stuart Town, Adelong, 
Tumbarumba, and Braidwood. The returns from 18 “ bucket’’ dredges 
show that 4,833,562 cubic yards of material were treated, the gold won 
amounting to 25,425 oz., valued at £97,192, or an average of 2°52 grains, 
worth 483d. for every yard. From returns of 5 “pump’’ dredges, ‘it 
was found that 875,666 cubic yards of material were operated on, and 
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yielded 6,382 oz. of gold, valued at £24,372, or an average of 3°49 grains, 
worth 668d. per cubic yard treated. Information as to cost of working 
is not given, but it appears that pump dredging or hydraulic sluicing 
is more expensive than bucket dredging. While it is possible for two 
men to work a bucket dredge, eight are required for pumping or 
sluicing. Under certain conditions, however, the pump dredge is more 
effective than the bucket dredge. Where the bed rock or bottom is hard 
and uneven, the bucket dredge fails to recover the gold lodged in crevices, 
while in deposits exceeding 50 feet in depth the hydraulic sluice is also 
found more effective. 

In other directions, enterprise has been shown during the last few years 
in the search for gold, and quartz reefs have been opened up in many 
parts with profitable results. Old workings which had been abandoned 
years before, under an impression that they were valuable only on the 
surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, been tested to a greater 
depth than 200 feet, have been reopened with encouraging results. 

The number of men employed in alluvial and in quartz mining during 
the last ten years, with the production from each branch of the industry, 
is set down below. The particulars of production are based on infor- 
mation obtained in the various localities, but owing to the non-receipt of 
detailed returns in some instances, and to the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate data respecting all the gold won, the quantity of the metal, as 
returned by the wardens and mining registrars, does not agree with the 
total amount actually recorded. The quantities of quartz and alluvial, 
although only approximately correct, are considered, however, sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes :+- 


- Number of Miners. Production. 

ear. — 

7 Alluvial. Quartz. Alluvial. Quartz, 

No. No. Oz. 0. 

1895 11,331 10,103 81,646 278,519 
1896 10,138 12,069 77,290 218,782 
1897 9,030 12,256 73,658 222,768 
1898 8,303 11,616 65,889 262,951 
1899 8,030 11,318 84,767 375,033 
1900 8,387 9,571 64,125 245,759 
1901 5,409 6,655. 57, 293 156,396 
1902 5,434 5,176 55,349. 134,967 
1903 5,906 | 5,341- 69,413 226,365 
1904 5,253 5,395 79,040 245,956 


The above figures give unmistakable evidence that, since 1899, gold- 
mining has lost the ground gained in the years immediately preceding, 
and show that it has not received the attention from capitalists and 
miners which might reasonably be expected. The table also serves to 
accentuate what has already been written relative to the effect that 
drought conditions exercise upon the industry. The miners employed 
during 1904 numbered only about half the total ten years ago, the 
decrease being more marked in the case of alluvial mining, as in this 
branch the number engaged is also liable to fluctuate with accessions 
to and withdrawals from the ranks of the fossickers, according to the 
state of the labour market, All the men employed in quartzmining are 
Europeans, but on alluvial fields 327 Chinese found occupation in 1904. 

The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
“Mudgee districts; the country watered by. the various feeders of the 
Upper Lachlan; the Braidwood, and Tumut and Adelong districts; and 
in the north of the State, the New England district. 
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The following table shows the average yield during 1904 from several 
alluvial mines where the quantity of material treated is ascertainable :— 


District. Quantity. | Average per) Yield of 
loads. joz.dwt.gr.| oz. 

Albert oo... 16,200 | 0 0 18 615 
Bathurst ..............- 52,749 | 0 1 12 3,944 
Clarence & Richmond 1,360 |0 0 12 35 
Lachlan ................08 9,754 |0 6 12 3,172 
Mudgee ........... ....- 31,306 | 0 2 13 3,972 
Tambaroora & Turon 50,000 | 0 0 12 1,267 
*Peel and Uralla ...... : 98,385 | 0 WU 22} 1,796 
*Southern .........0.... 21,3825 |0 0 17 737 
*Tumut and Adelong 7,650 | 0 1 13 585 
Total ........ vl 228,729 |0 1 10/ 16,123 


* Shuicing operations principally. 


The principal quartz veins worked in New South Wales during 1904 
are situated near Adelong, Armidale, Bathurst, Cobar, Forbes, Hillgrove, 
Orange, Pambula, Parkes, Peak Hill, Wellington, and Wyalong. The 
districts which produced the largest quantities of gold during 1904 
were:—Cobar and Mount Drysdale (where the precious metal is largely 
associated with copper), 69,140 oz.; Wyalong and Wyalong West, 28,388 
oz.; Hillgrove (incluaing Metz), 22,700 oz.; Araluen (chiefly dredging), 
17,399 oz.; Wellington (Mitchell’s Creek), 12,207 oz.; Orange (chiefly 
Lucknow), 11,453 oz.; Forbes, 9,514 0z.; Adelong, 8,291 oz.; Peak Hill, 
6,107 oz.; Parkes, 5,399 oz.; and Pambula, 5,135 oz. 

In addition to the Mount Drysdale gold-field, in the Cobar district, 
discovered in 1893, the most important find of recent years was made 
at Wyalong, in the Lachlan district, where the largest amount of gold 
won in 1897, 1898, and 1899 was obtained. 


ise following table shows the progress of the Wyalong field since 
4:— 


Gold Won. 
Year, 
Quantity. Value. 
oz. £ 

1894 9,649 35, 946 
1895, 24,497 91,864 
1896 33,495 130,000 
1897 34,370 137,490 
1898 34,582 138,328 
1899 44,675 178,700 
1900 32,425 129,700 
1901 21,717 : 86,870 
1902 20,718 j 77,046 
1903 19,124 72,847 
1904 28,388 109,993 


For the period 1897-9 the production of Wyalong was the highest from 
any one field ; but the yearly output since 1900 has been exceeded by that 
of the Cobar and Mount Drysdale field. During the past five years mine. 
owners have been treating large quantities of low-grade ores, which had 
been accumulating since the opening of the field; and to enable them to do 
this profitably, the services of a number of employees were dispensed with, 
the men employed at the end of 1904 being only 557, as compared with 
1,600 in 1899. . While the batteries were occupied treating the large 
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quantities of sand, slimes, and concentrates, developmental work was 
proceeded with in several of:the more important mines, and the perman- 
ency of the reefs has been conclusively proved in each instance, good 
gold-bearing sulphide ore being met with at various depths. The opening 
of the railway from Temora to Wyalong, in October, 1903, had a beneficial 
effect on the output of the mines during 1904, as the increased production 
shows. It was found that the treatment of the rich sulphide ores by 
chlorination was not altogether satisfactory, considering the expense and 
the quantity of gold recovered. In consequence, large quantities of ore 
were despatched to the smelting works on the seaboard for treatment, this 
being rendered possible by the low railway freight and charges by the 
smelting companies. A further increase in the output from this district 
may be confidently looked for during 1905. 

The Cobar and Mount Drysdale district now holds the premier position 
as a gold-field, the yield exceeding that of Wyalong for the first time 
during 1900 by 12,251 oz. The gold won at Cobar is, however, not so 
fine as that obtained at Wyalong, and only averages £3 10s. per oz, as 
compared with £3 18s. at the latter place. Much. of the success of this 
field during the last five years was due to the operations of the Cobar Gold 
Mines Company (Limited) and the Mount Boppy gold-mine, at Canbelego, 
and the results obtained at this mine during 1904 place it in the first 
rank as regards production. The annual gold yield for this district since 
1900 is shown below :— 


Year, | Quantity. Value. 
: oz. £ 
1900 44,676 157,108 
1901 42,299 145,146 
1902 26,956 90,209 
1903 79,860 266,355 
1904 69,140 262,213 


The low yield in 1902 was due to the cessation of work at most of the 
mines for varying periods on account of the prevailing drought, and the 
slight decrease exhibited in 1904, when compared with the previous year, 

“was caused by the restricted operations of the Cobar gold-mines, where, 
owing to the copper zone being reached, the hands employed were con- 
siderably reduced, pending the necessary alterations in the plant and 
machinery for treating the gold-copper ore now met with. Prospecting 
was continued with much energy throughout the year. 

The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained from 
certain parcels of quartz crushed in each of the mining districts during 
1904 :— 


District. Quantity. phy incl Yield of Gold. 
tons. oz, dwt. gr. oz. 
Bathurst .............cccc seer wee 59,099 04 12,159 
Clarence and Richmond ste 305 | 017 4 262 
Cobar” vis.5.c6eVdieavitideteleseckgres 100,400 0 9 20 49,336 
Hunter and Macleay | 909 |1 6 3 1,188 
Lachlan 44,019 | 0 18 20 41,450 
Mudgee : 47,386 0 710 17,562 
New England ............ cece 1,897 0 16 20 1,596 
Peel and Uralla 10,172 2 118 21,230 
Southern ............ Sewage hceaeone se ‘ 16,097 {1 0 3 16,209 
Tambaroora and Turon ......... 5,690 | 0 5 23 1,695 
Tumut and Adelong ............... 4,782 | 1 219 5,454 
Total: cc:ivsisencticsereoss 290,756 011 14 168,141 
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The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, always 
containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron and bismuth, 
and often a fair percentage of silver. To the presence of silver its light 
yellow colour is due. New South Wales gold is generally lighter in colour 
than Victorian gold, but is of a deeper yellow than that found in the 
fields of Southern Queensland. Its specific gravity averages about 17°5. 

The average weight of the metal obtained by each miner in 1904 was - 
30°52 oz., valued at £107 12s. 9d., and these figures compare very favour- 
ably’ with the averages obtained during the past ten years, when the 
quantity of gold won per miner works out at 18°45 oz., valued at £66 4s. 
ld. It must not be supposed, however, that these figures represent the 
total earnings of the men engaged in gold-mining. Many of the miners 
follow other pursuits during a portion of the year; besides this, there 
were several new fields which so far had yielded very small returns, and 
a large number of men were engaged in prospecting. 

The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1904 was 11 
as against 7 in the previous year. Seven men lost their lives in auri- 
ferous quartzmining, 3 in alluvial workings, and 1 dredge employee 
was drowmed. Twenty serious accidents occurred in quartz-mines, 
5 in alluvial-mining, and 4 in connection with dredging. 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to the 
end of the year 1904, the quantity of gold produced in the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand represents a total value of £509,974,295, ex- 
tracted in the short space of fifty-three years. The share of each State 
and of New Zealand in the production of this wealth is given below :— 


Proportion 
State. Value. raised in each 

State. 

£ per cent. 
New South Wales ............... 52,070,273 10:2 
Victoria ....cccccscsecssesecevsaces 269,970,746 52°9 
Queensland ...........0cc0c caves 59,504,835 117 
South Australia ..............00- 2,696,955 0°5 
Western Australia............... 54,865,259 10°8 
Tasmania.....ccccsccscsseescsscaces 5,729,579 11 
Commonwealth. ............... 444,837,647 87-2 
New Zealand ..............006. 65, 136,648 12°8 
Australasia ............ 509,974,295 100-00 


By far the largest proportion of the total was produced by Victoria, 
the return from that State amounting to more than one-half of the whole. 
New Zealand is the next largest producer, Queensland coming third, 
Western Australia fourth, and New South Wales fifth. For the ten years 
ended 1903, the world’s production of gold is estimated as follows :— 


Year. Value. | Year. | Value. 

£ | £ 
1894 37,345,000 1899 63,057,000 
1895 39,190,000 1900 51,578,000 
1896 41,009,000 1901 52,738,000 
1897 48,088,000 1902 60,196,000 
1898 58, 137,000 1903 €5, 105,000 


During this period, the Commonwealth produced about 22 per cent., 
and New South Wales alone, 2°2 per cent of the total. 
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SILVER. 


In the “ Mineral Resources of New South Wales,” Mr. E. F. Pittman, 
the Government Geologist, states that, so far as is known, Strzelecki was 
the first to discover the presence of silver in New South Wales. This was 


-as early as 1839. The Rev. W. B. Clarke, in his work “The Southern 


e 


Gold-fields,’’ published. in 1860, also refers to the fact that silver had 
been found in the local alluvial drifts since 1852, but up to the year 1882 
the quantity raised in New South Wales was very small. In that and 
following years, however, extensive discoveries of the metal, associated 
principally with lead and copper ores, were made in various parts of the 
State, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, and, later on, 
at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and 
other places on the Barrier Range. 


In more recent years, the deposit at Walla Walla, near Rye Park, has 
been worked with varying success, but the returns from the Yerranderie 
mines, in the Burragorang district, have exhibited very satisfactory 
increases during the past five or six years. During 1905, ‘promising 
developments occurred i in the vicinity of Coppabella, but the results so far 
have fallen short of expectations. A silver-lode has also been discovered 
at the C.S.A. mine, at Cobar, and it is of such exceptional promise 
that it is exceedingly difficult to say what future developments may 
bring forth. The greatest achievement, however, in connection with 
silver-mining in this State is the profitable extraction of zinc from the 
immense heaps of tailings which have accumulated since the opening of 
the Broken Hill mines twenty years ago. The formation of a company 
to recover the zine contents of large quantities of tailings purchased, and 
the steps taken by other mining companies, notably the Broken Hill Pro- 
proprietary Company, have added greatly to the vast wealth of minerals 
extracted from this field, and, in addition, point to this State becoming 
in the near future one of the principal producers of spelter. 


The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill 
districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 
attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps run, extends over 2,500 square 
miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on 
the confines of South Australia. In the Barrier Range district, the lodes 
occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists and banded gneisses, 
intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, and traversed by numerous 
quartz reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. The Broken Hill lode is 
the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, 
and may be traced for several miles, the country having been taken up 
all along the line of the lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by 
mining companies and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have at Port Pirie, in South Australia, a complete smelting plant 
on the latest and most approved principles; and now that the problem -of 
recovering the zine contents of the ores has been satisfactorily solved, the 
company are making extensive additions to the plant already erected, 
and it is contemplated that the manufacture of spelter will be proceeded 
with during 1906. From the commencement of mining operations 
in 1885 to the end of May, 1905, the company treated 7,756,300 tons of 
silver and silver-lead ores, producing 129,822,950 oz. of silver and 
734,222 tons of lead, valued in the London market at £28,295,170. They 
have paid dividends and bonuses to the amount of £8,000,000, besides 
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the nominal value of shares from the several ‘“‘ Blocks.’? The sum spent. 
in the erection and construction of plant, from the. opening of the.pro- 
perty, has been about £1,349,700. The mine wages and salary-sheet for 
the last twelve months reached £674,526, including £186,653 paid to con- 
tractors. The balance of £487,873 was made up of—mine wages, 
£123,152; smelters’ wages, £151,674; sintering, concentration, and 
refinery wages, £152,360; electric light, machine-shop wages, and assay 
expenses, £29,306; and sulphuric acid and zine separation, £31,381. 
The net profit for the year was £283,935. Besides the mines at Broken: 
Hill, there are workings at Silverton and Thackaringa, in the same: 
district. The total value of minerals exported from the Barrier dietrict. 
during 1904 was £1,507,470, distributed as follows :—Silver-lead ore,. 
concentrates and slimes, 367,481 tons, £1,376,099; copper ingots and 
ore, 290 tons, £2,929; silver, 1,740 oz., £197; zine concenerates, 
57,016 tons, £113,118; tin ingots and ore, 259. ewt., £1,255; and gold 
contained in silver-lead ores, 3,468 oz., £13,872. 
As a natural consequence of the success of the Broken Hill mines, 
numbers of. miners were attracted to the district, and the population,,. 
which in 1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had risen at the date- 
of the 1901. census to a total of 28,887 souls, of whom 6,320 men were 
employed in and about the mines. The population of the municipality is 
now set down at 28,000, and 6,758 persons were permanently employed 
on the mines at the end of 1904. As evidencing the increased activity 
now being displayed, it might be mentioned that at the end of 1905, no 
less than 7,717 persons were engaged in the mines, being 707 in excess: 
of the previous record in 1900. The aggregate output of the mines,. 
including the Proprietary, to the end of 1904, was valued . at: 
£33,647,000; and the value of the machinery inthe Barrier district at 
the end of the year was £711,716. This is much less than the values 
previously set down, the reduction being chiefly due to the removal of 
machinery to Port Pirie, where the smelting operations of the Pro- 
prietary Company are now wholly carried out. For this reason, too, the 
production is exported as silver-lead concentrates, and in this respect 
the output during 1904 has experienced a great increase, the year’s: 
export amounting to 258,069 tons, valued at £1,254,238, as against. 
211,731 tons, worth £914,275 in 1903. Zine recovery is the all-important: 
question at the present time, and it is satisfactory to record that the out- 
put of zine concentrates during 1904 amounted to 57,016 tons, valued at. 
£113,118, or about four times the value of the output for the previous. 
year. Now that the attempts to treat the by-products of the mines have- 
at last been successful, the importance of the zinc industry cannot be over- 
estimated so far as the future of the district, and, indirectly, the whole 
of the State, is concerned. At the end of 1904, there were more tham 
54 million tons of slimes, tailings, and other by-products awaiting re- 
treatment, and these are being considerably augmented month by. month. 
It has been estimated, on the basis of average assays, that these immense 
heaps of by-products. contain, roughly speaking, 34,000,000 oz. of silver, 
380,000 tons of lead, and 1,022,000 tons of zinc. Advance figures show 
that there has been a further increase in the mineral output from the 
Barrier district during 1905, when the metals exported were valued at 
£1,977,198. The most notable increases exhibited were in connection 
with silver-lead concentrates and zine concentrates, the output of the 
former being valued at £1,571,247, as against £1,254,238 for the previous: 
year, and the latter £182,849, as compared with £113,118 in 1904. The 
proximity of Silverton and the Barrier district to South Australia could 
not fail to attract the attention of the business people at Adelaide, who were 
not slow to realise the advantages which they would obtain by attracting 
towards their capital the traffic of a region of such immense wealth. The 
N 
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railway system of South Australia was immediately extended to the 
border, and a tramway was laid down in New South Wales, thus con- 
necting the town of Silverton and the mines of Broken Hill with the 
railway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter instance reducing the 
land carriage by some 70 or 80 miles. 


The question of determining the metallic contents of the silver and silver- 
lead ores mined in this State has always been one of great difficulty 
owing to the absence of sufficiently reliable data, and also to the fact that 
only a very small percentage of the ore won is treated within the confines 
of New South Wales. The figures published by the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary company have, in the past, enabled rough approximations to be 
made, but the results arrived at have not been considered altogether 
satisfactory. For the past two years, however, the Department of Mines 
has been enabled to collect from the various mine managers, smelting 
companies, and ore buyers in Australia particulars of the metallic 
contents of all New South Wales ores treated, the results being shown 
below :— 


Contents, &. 1903. 1904. 
Silver (fine 02.) ............ , 6,489,689 7,751,667 
Lead (tons) .......... * 92,293 106,038 
Zine (tons) ..........ceec eee 286 299 
Value of above ...........£ 1,790,929 2,088,784 


In addition to the ore treated within the Commonwealth, the results of 
which are shown above, concentrates are exported to Europe for treat- 
mént. The quantity and value of these, together with the estimated 
gross silver and lead contents, based on average assays, are shown 
hereunder :— 


Concentrates, &c., exported. bal pen oe a 
Year. ————————— 
Quantity. parley Silver. Lead. 
tons. £ OZ. tons. 
1903 76,824 ; 308,714 1,736,512 29,706 
1904 ” 140,464 | 642,125 | 2,945,058 59,507 


_In connection with the above figures it should be mentioned that, 
although the metallic contents are based on average assays, it is im- 
possible to say what. proportion of the same was recovered. 

From the two previous tables it will be seen that the estimated 


quantities of silver and lead contained in the sulphide ores won during 
the years 1903 and 1904 are as follow :— 


Year. Silver. Lead, 
fine oz. i tons. 
1903 8,226,201 121,999 
1904 10,696,725 165,545 
~ 18,922,926 287,544 
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it should, however, be remembered that this State is not entitled to take 
eredit for the full value of the finished product, as large sums are 
expended outside New South Wales in extracting the silver, lead, and. 
zinc. For this reason, the silver and lead production is set down as the 
yalue declared to the customs authorities of the quantities exported. 


The quantity and value of silver end silver-lead ore exported from 
New South Wales to the end of 1904 is shown in the following table :— 


Silver. Silver-sulphides, Silver-lead, and Ore. 
Year, : _ Quantity. Wee 
Quantity. Value. Value. 
Ore. Metal. 
Up to oz. £ tons tons £ £ 
188] 726,779 178,405 192:| © sesaveees 5,025 183,430 
1882 38,618 9,024 D2 | Paks tes 360 9,384 
1883 77,066 16,488 106 |... 1,625 18,113 
1884 93,660 19,780 4,668 | ow... 123,174 142,954 
1885 794,174 159,187 2,096 191 107,626 266,813 
1886 1,015,433 | 197,544 4,802 | ee 294,485 492,029 
1887 177,308 32,458 12,530 ieckonans 541,952 574,410 
1888 375,064 66,668 11,739 18,102 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889 416,895 72,001 46,965 34,580 1,899,197 1,971,198 
1890 496,553 95,410 89,720 41,320 2,667,144 2,762,554 
1891 729,590 134,850 92,384 55,396 3,484,739 3,619,589 
1892 350,661 56,884 87,505 45, 850 2,420,952 2,477,836 
1893 - 531,972 78,131 155,859 58,401 2,953, 589 3,031,720 
1894 846,822 94,150 137,813 42,513 2,195,339 2,289,489 
1895. 550, 142 81,858 190,193 29,687 1,560,813 1,642,671 
1896 202,789 26,518 267 ,363 19,573 1,758,933 1,785,451 
1897 150,005 16,711 270,913 18,105 1,681,528 1,698,239 
1898 533,059 59,278 | 388,460 10,109 1,644,777 1,704,055 
1899 692,036 76,913 | 424,337 20,280 1,993,744 2,070,657 
1900 774,203 90,243 420,910 17,928 2,513,874 2,604,117 
1901 448,501 50,484 400,157 16,921 1,803,979 1,854,462 
1902 1,067,224 105,360 365, 646 15,413 1,334,819 1,440,17 
1903 1,099,373 113,755 330,581 18,483 1,387,648 1,501,403: 
1904 1,121,402 123,256 367,483 29,737 1,942, 284 2,065,540. 
Total ......... 13,309,329 | 1,955,356 | 4,072,434 | 492,599 | 35,393,343 | 37,348,699" 


As the bulk of the silver has been exported in the form of silver-lead 
bullion and ore, it is impossible to ascertain the quantity of pure silver 
won except for the years 1903 and 1904. The net value of the ores won 
during these years is set down at £3,566,943, and-from the tables already 
given it will be seen that the estimated gross silver and lead contents 
amounted to 18,922,926 oz. fine, and 287,544 tons respectively, but owing 
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to the absence of similar data for previous years, and also the great 
improvements efiected during recent years in the method of extraction 
and treatment of the ores generally, it is impossible to state with any 
degree of accuracy the metallic contents. of the total production of the 
State. Owing to the steady fall in the price of the metal, which had. 
already set in before the opening up of the Broken Hill mines, and which, 
after a slight recovery in 1890, has been enormously accentuated by the 
closing of the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the 
Government of the United States, the value of the output has greatly 
diminished. In 1890 the price of silver was still as high as 473d. per oz. 
standard; in 1893, when the Indian mints were elosed, the price 
was: 35gd., and this fell to 29d. in 1894; while in 1898 the average 
for the year was only 263¢d. per az., the slight recovery in 1895 and 
1896 having been more than lost. An improvement, however, took place 
in 1899, the average for the year being 27;;d. per oz., and this was 
still further increased during 1900, when the average price obtained was 
the highest since 1896, viz., 284d. per oz., ranging from 274d. early 
in January to 303d. in October, .the price being well. maintained to the 
close of the year, when the quotation stood at 298d. per ounce. In 1901, 
however, there was again a decline in price, the average for the year 
«standing at 27;d. The fall partially paralysed the industry, necessi- 
tating the closing down of all but the largest mines. The price of lead 
also fell disastrously during 1901, the quotations declining steadily from 
£16 2s. 6d. at the beginning of the year to £10 7s, 6d. for the last week 
in December. 


The fall in the price of lead resulted in the closing down of several of 
‘the Barrier mines producing low-grade silver, as these could only be 
worked at a profit while the price of lead remained at a satisfactory 
figure. It has been estimated that the loss to the totai mineral production 
of Australasia occasioned by the eepreiayion in silver and lead amounted 
to.upwards of £800,000. 


During 1902 the price fell much below fie previous record of 238d., 
which was touched in 1897, the lowest quotation being 2143d. in 
November, and’ the highest, 264d. in January, the average for the year 
being 244 ida, the lowest on record. The improvement manifested during 
the closing ‘months of 1902 was not maintained in the earlier part of 
the following year, but although the lowest quotation on record 2143 
was.again reached, the general tendency during the year was distinctly 
“apwards, and in October as high as 283d. was quoted. The average for 
the year worked out at 243d. Although the silver market during 1904 
“was very active, the price remained remarkably steady, averaging 263d. 
for the year. Owing to the declaration of war between Russia ‘and Japan 
prices quickly rose to 27}d. in February, but heavy sales caused a 
decline, and the lowest price of the.year was reached in April. In May, 
purchases by the Indian and Panama Governments caused spot silver to 
become very scarce, and prices cohtinued to rise till 28%d., the ‘highest 
price of the year, was reached in December. During 1904 the position of 
lead underwent a great’ change for the better, the closing. price of 
£12 18s. 9d. contrasting very favourably with the £11 5s. ruling twelve 
‘months earlier. The prices continued to increase during 1905 till the. 
‘20th December, when the figure reached £17 2s. 6d., indicative of a return 
‘to the rates ruling.in the years 1899 and 1900. Similar satisfactory 
advances are recorded regarding silver and spelter, the quotations on the 
-date mentioned above being 30,°;d. per oz. for silver, and £28 12s. 6d. 
~per ton in the-case of spelter. 


The number of miners engaged in silver ‘and silver-lead mines in 1904 
was 7,071, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
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was £292 2s. 3d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 
years is afforded by the following table :— 


Value of Silver and Lead won. 
Year. Miners. 

Total. : Per Miner. 

No. £ £ a. 

1895 4,658 1,642,671 352 138 1 
1896 5,555 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 6,204 1,698,239. 273 14 8 
1898 6,396 1,704,055 266 8 6 
1899 7,893 2,070,657 262 6 10 
1900 8,196 2,604,117 317 14 7 
1901 6,298 1,854,463 294 9 1 
1902 5,382 1,440,179 267 11 10 
1903 6,035 1,501,403 248 15 8 
1904 7,071 2,065,540 292 2 3 


The total number of accidents which occurred in the silver-mines of 
the State in 1904 was 79, 14 persons losing their lives, while 65 were 
seriously injured. Cases of slight injury are not now recorded. 

During 1900, the State metallurgical works were closed down, as it 
was considered that the requirements of the mining industry were fully 
met by the large smelting works at Dapto, near Lake Illawarra, and at 
Cockle Creek, near Newcastle, which, during 1904, employed an average 
of 750 persons. The work performed by these establishments is of much 
value to the mining community, as individual miners and small com- 
panies are enabled to work profitably deposits which otherwise would 
require the expenditure of large sums of money. The following state- 
ment, illustrating the extent to which these works are availed of, shows 
the quantities of the various metals obtained during 1903 and 1904 from 
ores raised within the State :— 


Metals recovered. 1903. 1904, 
Gold (fine 02.).......60. 06 ! 22,567 37,337 
Silver ,, * 1,286,185 1,921,398 
Lead (tons) 22,087 31,842 
Copper ,, 204 246 
Spelter ,, 286 299 


It should be explained that the above figures do not include the metals 
recovered from imported ores. During 1905, the Australian Smelting 
Corporation took over the works at Dapto, and as this company has com- 
pleted arrangements with the mining companies at Broken Hill for the 
delivery annually of from 20,000 to 30,000 tons of lead concentrates, it is 
probable that smelting operations, which ceased about the middle of the 
year, will shortly be’ resumed. 

The world’s production of silver, during the ten years ended 1904, is 
estimated as follows :— 


Year. Ounces. | Year. Ounces. 

1895 182,220,000 1900 180,093,000 
1896 - 176,707,000 1901 174,851,000 
1897 182,081,000 . 1902. 164,560.000 
1898 179,252,000 | 1903 173,222,000 
1899 177,837,000 | 1904 176,840,000 
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Tin. 


Lode tin occurs principally in the granite country and stream tin 
under the basaltic formation in the extreme north of the State—at 
Tenterfield, Emmaville, Tingha, and in other districts of New England. 
The metal has also been discovered in the Barrier district, at Poolamacca 
and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro district; at Gundle, near 
Kempsey; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray; at Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray; and in the valley of the Lachlan; but in none of these 
districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the first discovery 
was made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of 
tin-fields did not take place until the year 1872. The value of production 
since that date has been as follows :— 


Year, | Value. Year. Value. Year. | Value, 
£ £ : £ 
1872 to 1876 1,295,606 1887 311,889 1898 45,638. 
1877 248,906 | 1888 309,510 1899 90, 482 
1878 214,613 1889 207,670 1900 142,724 
1879 256,282 1890 179,057 | 1901 76,544 
1880 354,252 1891 133,963 1902 59,593 
1881 568,795 1892 152,994 1903 150,208 
1882 541,413 1893 126,114 1904 188,377 
1883 448,887 1894 85,264 - 
1884 281,186 1895 87,937 Total...£| 7,262,655 
1885 308,760 1896 68,546 
1886 277,545 1897 49,900 


It will be seen that tin has contributed, in a very considerable degree, 
to the total production of the mineral wealth of the State, and in 
point of value its aggregate yield stands in the fourth place—next 
to gold, coal, and silver. From the opening of the fields the production 
increased rapidly down to 1881, when in value it exceeded the output 
of gold for the year, and was but slightly behind coal. In 1882, the 
production was valued at £541,413, being only £27,000 less than in 
1881 ; but after that year, owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many 
cases prevented mining operations, combined with the comparatively 
low price of the metal, the value of the output fell considerably, 
and in 1898 only represented the small sum of £45,638. From 1899 
onwards, the high prices obtained for tin had a very stimulating effect 
upon the industry, and but for the years 1901 and 1902, when production 
was greatly interfered with by the severe drought, which retarded 
washing operations, a steady increase has been maintained, till the value 
of the production during 1904—£188,377—exceeded that of any year 
since 1889. The year of highest average price was 1900, when the pro- 
duction reached £142,724, showing an increase of £52,242 over that of 
the previous year ; but this was due entirely to the enhanced price of the 
metal, as the actual quantity of stream tin and ore was considerably 
below the production of former years. In 1896, the average was only 
£59 10s., the lowest during the last quarter of a century; but during the 
next four years this rapidly increased to £133 11s. 6d., and although it 
again fell to £118 12s. 6d., the following year the price rose again, and 
stood at £120 4s. 6d. in 1902, £127 in 1903, and £126 10s. in 1904. 
The metal has, however, made a further advance in price, and £150 has 
been quoted several times during 1905. 

The output of the metal during recent years shows a considerable 
falling off when compared with that recorded during the years prior to 
1890, but the decrease is due, to a large extent, to the exhaustion 
of the shallow deposits of stream tin. The deep deposits and the 
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tin-lodes, however, have as yet.scarcely been touched, nearly all the metal 
hitherto produced having been taken from alluvial deposits. After 
careful surveys, Professor David has stated his belief that numbers: of 
deep channels or leads, covered: over by basalt, are still lying undisturbed ; 
and the future of the industry in the State, with the improvement in .the 
price of the metal, may be hopefully regarded. The principal leads 
worked during 1904 were at Tingha; at Elsmere in the Inverell district ; 
at the Mann River, near Glen Innes; at Vegetable Creek, near Emmaville ; 
at Deepwater ; and at Wilson’s Downfall. The only lodes worked are at 
the Ottery Mine, and at Torrington and Silent Grove, in the Deepwater 
division. The Ottery Mine is situated at Tent Hill, in the Emmaville dis- 
trict, and has been worked continuously for the last twenty years with satis- 
factory results. Dredging for tin-ore has now become a firmly-established 
industry, and during 1904, six pump dredges, operating on the stan- 
niferous gravels in the Tingha division, recovered 247 tons of stream tin, 
valued at £20,149. A bucket dredge, on Wylie Creek, near Wilson’s 
Downfall, obtained 5% tons of stream tin as the result of the year’s work. 
The value is set down at £5,007. There were also several smaller plants 
operating in the Kookabookra division, and, in addition, a quantity of 
stream tin was saved by several of the gold dredges. In all, tin-ore to 
the extent of 319 tons, valued at £26,180, was recovered during 1904, 
an increase in value of £6,080 being shown as compared with the output 
from this source in the previous year. Within the thirty-three years 
that have elapsed since the opening of the tin-fields, the value of the net 
export, which is taken as the production, has been £7,262,655. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville, the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry has in some years greatly exceeded that 
of the Europeans. In 1904, however, the Chinese at Emmaville numbered 
only 250, whilst the Europeans numbered 520; at Tingha, 1,100 Euro- 
peans and 200 Chinese were engaged in tin-mining. The total number 
of miners employed in tin-mining in the State was 2,745, viz., 2,150 
Europeans and 595 Chinese, all of whom were employed in the Northern 
districts. In 1903, 2,047 Europeans and 455 Chinese were engaged in 
the industry. 


CopPEr. 


The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the central part 
of the State, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. 
Deposits have also been found in the New England and Southern districts, 
as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the mineral is widely distributed. 
The copper-mining industry, which at one time was of considerable 
importance, reached its highest point of production in 1883, when the 
output was valued at £472,982. From that year, however, the industry 
rapidly declined, in consequence of the heavy fall in the price of the 
metal ; indeed, the very low figure reached deterred many from embarking 
in operations which showed every promise of success, while some of the 
mines which had been worked for several years were closed. In 1894, the 
production was only valued at £63,617. The principal difficulty, com- 
mon to other branches of the mining industry, lay in the great distance 
of some of the chief copper-mines from the port of shipment, and the 
consequently heavy cost of land carriage. The year 1894, however, saw 
the lowest point of depression in the copper market, the average price 
for the year being only £40 per ton. Prices steadily increased during 
the next five years, the advance in the value of the metal being well 
sustained in 1900. In 1901 and 1902, however, prices greatly declined, 
quotations for these years averaging £67 and £52 11s. 6d. respectively. 
The average price for 1904 was £59 7s. 6d., and, owing to the demand 
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created by the cessation of hostilities in the East, and the requirements in 
Europe and America for electrical. purposes, there is every possibility of 
a continuance of these high rates for some considerable time. During the 
past five or six years, copper- mining has shown very satisfactory progress, 
and, although . ‘the output for the year. 1883—valued at £472,982—has 
not been reached, still, the average production since 1898 is much in 
advance of any other similar period. During 1904, the output was 
valued at £406,001, as compared with £462,640 for the previous year, 
due mainly to the cessation of productive work at one of the principal 
mines in the Burraga district ; but conditions. have since improved, and 
the mine is again in full operation. The copper-lodes of New. South 
Wales contain ores of a very much higher grade than those of many well- 
known mines. worked at a profit in other parts of the world, and, witha 
fair price, should return satisfactory results. Owing to the sustained 
high price of the metal during the past few years, mines which could not 
be. profitably worked a few years ago have been reopened,.and a. con- 
siderable amount of capital has been expended in the erection. of new 
machinery. The net export of copper, which is taken as the production 
of the State, is shown below from the year 1858 :— 


Year. Value. Year. : Value. 
£ £ 

1858 to 1876 503,576 1892 114,559 
1877 144,441 1893 73,287 
1878 209,030 1894 63,617 
1879 210,623 1895 136,969 
1880 268,700 1896 197,814 
1881 ~ 267,884 1897 283,174 
1882 "182,478 1898 272,686 
1883 472,982 1899 395,451 
1884 362,287 ] 1900 425,301 
1885 170,627 1901 412,292 
1886 122,985 1902 307,806 
1887 115,444 1903 462,640 
1888 247,304 | 1904 406,001 
1889 122,444 — 
1890 84,107 Total ...£ 7,155,699 
1891 119,195 


The more important mines are those of Cobar, where the Great Cobar 
mine, which recommenced work early in 1894, raised in the following 
year 37,845 tons of ore, yielding 1,703 tons of smelted copper; in 1896, 
66,431 tons of ore, yielding 2,650 tons of smelted copper, valued at. 
£107,200; and in 1897, 64,820 tons of ore, yielding 2,462 tons of 
smelted copper, valued at £108,306. Similar information for subsequent 
years is not available, but in the division of which the Great Cobar is the 
principal mine, 3,514 tons of refined copper, valued at £178,900, were 
obtained during 1898, and 3,794 tons, valued at £265,580, in 1899. 
During 1900, the total quantity of copper-ore raised was 111,783 tons, 
which yielded 3,538 tons of refined copper, valued.at £251,460, 8,462 oz. 
of gold, valued at £33,848, and 60,112 oz. of silver, valued at £6, 762 ; 
the total value being £292, ‘070. 
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The output of metals from this district during the last four years is 
shown hereunder :— ; 


Metals. 1901. 1902, 1903. 1904, 
£ £ £ £ 
145,146 90,209 266, 355 262,213 
5,114 3,688 5,089 5,033 
192,989 130,802 221,242 236,510 
Totals ...... 343,249 224,699 492,686 503,756 


In other portions of the Cobar district considerable activity has been 
displayed. At Nymagee very satisfactory progress was made, and 
copper to the value of £71,470 was produced during 1904, as compared 
with £41,150 for the previous year. 

Increased yields have also been contributed by the mines at Shuttleton 
and Bee Mountain. Recent developments favour the opinion that the 
auriferous copper ores at the Cobar gold-mines and other mines will 
at no distant date be worked in conjunction with one or other of the 
richer copper mines of the district. 

The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1904 was 
1,850, as against 1,816 in 1903 and 1,699 in 1902. It may be mentioned 
that the number of men finding employment in 1896 was only 810; this 
figure rapidly increased to 3,334 in 1900, but fell away to 2,964 in 
1901, and 1,699 in 1902. There were three fatal accidents recorded in 
copper-mines in 1904, and eleven miners were seriously injured. 


TRON. 


Iron is widely diffused throughout the State, and occurs principally in 
the form of magnetite, brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog- 
iron. Deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite is the richest 
of all the iron ores, and, when pure, contains a little over 72 per cent. of 
available metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching this very 
high percentage. These ores are widely distributed throughout New 
South Wales. The results of a number of analyses made from deposits 
at Brown’s Creek, in the county of Bathurst, where veins were opened out 
a few years ago, show that the samples of ore yielded from 48°83 to 61°30 
per cent. of metallic iron. At Wallerawang, a variety of garnet, con- 
taining a large percentage of metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore 
in the veins, which is deseribed as “ extremely well adapted for reduction 
in the blast furnace.’? Brown hematite or goethite occurs in ‘very exten- 
sive deposits in the Blue Mountain and Macquarie Ranges, the principal 
centres so far explored being situated at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, 
Cadia (near Orange), Lithgow Valley, Wallerawang, in the Rylstone and 
Mudgee districts, and in the vicinity of Port Stephens. The result of a 
number of analyses of this kind of ore denotes that it is very rich in 
metallic iron, containing a proportion of 42°69 to 64°48 per cent., and in 
the majority of cases over 45 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite 
from the Maitland district contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron. A 
sample of brown hematite from Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, 
analysed during 1891, gave 54°28 per cent. of iron. The value of these 
deposits is enhanced by. their almost invariable occurrence in proximity 
to limestone and coal beds. It is fortunate, also, that the main lines of 
railway pass through the regions where the deposits are most easily 
worked. 
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Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—occurs principally at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field; and at Bulli, in the INawarra district. This ore 
is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while the English. clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron ore, which is impure limonite, is found principally at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave an average percentage of metal of more 
than 45 per cent. 

The following table, taken from a report furnished during 1905 by 
Mr. E. F. Pittman, Government Geologist, gives the description and 
estimated quantity of iron-ore available in the various districts of New 
South Wales where the deposits occur :— 


Estimated 
District. Description of Ore. quaritity of 
Ore. 
| 
Tons. 
Bredalbane scien an ecieker ties sveteek os. Brown oreand hematite ........... .. 700,000 
Cad id ie) oisei ics oeiereeds eaetert concbeeee, Specular hematite, magnetite, and] 39,000,000 
carbonate ore- 
Caredar iicececedecccues euteh ccsasieeia ice Hematite and brown ore ............ 3,000,000 
Chalybeate Spring -— Deposits of Brown ore ......scccccccesseececeeeneeeeees 1,510,000 
Southern District, 

Cowra (Broula) Magnetic Ore ......cceceeceseiee conseneee 100,000 
Goulburn oo... ...ccceeecseseecee eens .| Brown ore ... 1,022,008 
Gulgong ............. : .| Magnetic ore 120,000 
Mandurama and Woodstock .| Brown ore ...........05. 609,000: 
Ma rulan isis cits eds sewes vesting iodevecdudatecs Brown ore and hematite ....... det 40,000: 
Mud S06: 50°... ceideceis love catceoeseetvenetes: Brown ore with manganese............ 150,060: 
Newbridge, Blayney, and Orange...... Brown ore and magnetic ore ......... 150,000 
Queanbeyan (Paddy’s Point) ........... Magnetic ore 1,000,000 
Rylstone and Cudgegong ..............5 Brown ore .......:se006 cigeedenss 443,090 
Wallerawang and Piper’s Flat......... Brown OFe ......sseeeeeeeeeeeesnees 200,000 
Williams and Karuah Rivers ......... Titaniferous magnetic ore .... nee 1,973,000 
Wingello vicsicscssocsavicisscteseceectvevacs AJUMINOUS OF .o..ecseeeececeeeceteeeees 3,000,000" 

Total... ccsecdedscestieweoaees 53,017,000 


It. will be seen from the above that the Cadia ironstone beds—l4 miles 
from Orange—have proved the most extensive yet examined. The ore 
comprises two classes, oxidised and unoxidised, the former of which 
consists of hematite and magnetite, and contains from 57 to 61 per cent. 
of metallic iron. A large proportion of the ore is of excellent quality 
and suitable for the manufacture of steel by the ordinary Bessemer and 
other acid processes, and compares favourably with some of the best 
American ores. ‘ 

The deposits at Carcoar include brown ore, hematite, and magnetite. 
It is estimated that at least 3 million tons of ore are in sight, and it is 
probable that the deposit is capable of yielding 10,000,000 tons, or even 
a larger quantity. The ore contains from 52°67 per cent. of metallic 
iron, and it is stated that it could be smelted at Lithgow at a cost not. 
exceeding £2 8s. per ton, inclusive of carriage. At Lithgow there is 
abundance of cheap coal, and good limestone can also be obtained in 
large quantities in the locality. 

None of the other States, with the exception of Tasmania, possesses 
deposits of iron-ore approaching in extent or richness those of New South 
Wales. It is therefore probable that at some future time this State will 
become the great seat of the iron industry of Australia. The chief 
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obstacle in the way of development, even where the coal necessary 
for smelting the ore can easily be obtained, has been the relation 
of cost to market value. Pig iron and its manufactures have been im- 
ported more cheaply than it was possible to produce them locally, and 
therefore despite the efforts made from time to time to stimulate the 
industry, little has been accomplished. Recently, however, in spite of 
the increased production consequent on the advance in prices in England, 
Europe, aud America, there has been such an expansion in consumption 
that the opportunity seems favourable for working the extensive deposits 
of iron-ore in New South Wales and the neighbouring States. Iron and 
coal constitute the basis of all large industries and manufactures, and 
where, as in New South Wales, the iron-ore is to be found in close 
proximity to the coal necessary for smelting, the locally produced article 
should be cheaper than the imported. It has been stated that iron can 
be produced at a cost ranging from £2 10s. to £3 10s. per ton; it is 
Aree therefore to hope for a development of the industry in the near 
uture. 

For many years the establishment of iron smelting works in New South 
Wales has been spoken of, and in 1890 public attention in England was 
drawn to the possibility of manufacturing iron here, and a mining 
expert was sent out from that country to inspect the iron, lime, and coal 
deposits, and to report upon the probable cost of establishing the industry 
in the State, but the visit was without result, although the report is 
believed to have been favourable. The iron ores at Carcoar were not 
inspected by the expert, and it is stated that these deposits, through their 
extent, quality, and proximity to coal and limestone are the most impor- 
tant in New South Wales. In 1897 it seemed as if the project for estab- 
lishing works for the manufacture of iron would take practical shape, 
‘and negotiations for the promotion of a company in England were well 
under way when they were interrupted by the death of the prime miover, 
Recently a proposal was made by the Blythe River Iron Company of 
Tasmania for the erection of large iron and steel smelting works at 
Sydney, provided that the State Government agreed to take 100,000 tons 
of steel rails, during a period of four years. The proposal was not 
carried out for various reasons, but mainly on account of the price to be 
paid being subject to market fluctuations in Great Britain and America. 
The Government subsequently received three private offers for the manu- 
facture of steel rails. One was from a combined local and English firm, 
the second from the Blythe River Company, and the third from an 
American syndicate. Nothing, however, was done in the matter. During 
1905, however, the question of the local manufacture of iron and steel 
was so far advanced that the Government entered in to an agreement with 
the firm of W. Sandford, Ltd., for the manufacture, supply, and delivery 
of all pig-iron, rolled steel, and iron required during a period of seven 
years. This will necessitate the establishment of blast furnaces, and the 
erection of machinery and plant for the conversion of iron-ore into pig- 
iron and rolled steel and iron, and capable of supplying all the materials 
included in the contract. Though the contracting firm is at liberty to 
use 10 per cent. of imported pig-iron in the manufacture of the various 
materials, it has been stated that only New South Wales iron ore, coal, 
limestone, and other fluxes will be utilised. Under the terms of the 
contract, delivery of material to the Government will not commence 
before the 1st January, 1907, the intervening time being devoted to the 
necessary preparatory work. 

The first iron works in New South Wales were established in 1852 at 
Fitzroy, near Mittagong, where there were several deposits of excellent 
brown ore, or limonite, which owe their origin to chalybeate springs. 
Coal seams underlie the deposits, and limestone is obtainable within 40 
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miles. Smelting operations were carried on intermittently, and some 
pig-iron was produced, but in 1855 the works were closed down as the 
undertaking was unprofitable. They were re-opened in 1864, and during 
this and the two following years considerable progress was made. A 
quantity of iron was produced, and many castings were made. Amongst. 
the latter were gas-pipes, bridge cylinders, and girders, which were made 
from iron smelted from the ore, and taken direct to the mould, without 
first making it into pig-iron. In 1875 the works were taken over by 
the Bessemer Steel and Haematite Iron and Coal Company, but after 
producing 3,242 tons of pig-iron, operations were discontinued. Some 
samples of ore, coal, and limestone obtained in this district, with pig- 
iron and castings manufactured therefrom, were exhibited at the late 
Mining Exhibition in London, and obtained a first award. Works for 
the manufacture of iron from ore were established at Eskbank, near 
Lithgow, where red siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., and brown 
hematite, yielding 50 per cent. of metallic iron, were successfully treated. 
Abundance of coal and limestone are found in the neighbourhood. 
Smelting operations were commenced in October, 1875, and about 22,000 
tons of pig-iron were produced. This establishment, however, has for 
some time abandoned the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was 
originally built. The work now carried on consists of the re-rolling of 
old rails, and the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of 
ordinary castings. The quantity so manufactured to the end of 1904 
was 115,610 tons, valued at £1,073,960. 


Large quantities of iron ore have been raised from the deposits situated 
in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, and Carcoar districts, 
and despatched to the smelting works at Dapto and Cockle Creek, where 
it has been used as flux, the gold contents of the ore helping to defray 
the extra cost of railway carriage. During 1903, 22,120 tons of iron- 
stone, valued at £15,834, were raised and sent away from Coombing: 
Park, Carcoar, Marulan, Picton, and Peak Hill, as compared with 
13,555 tons, valued at £10,690 in 1902. The quantity raised in 1904, 
however, was only 8,661 tons, valued at £6,628. The establishment of 
ironworks at Eskbank should be responsible for a greatly increased 
output in the near future. Parcels of iron oxide continue to be sent 
from the Fitzroy and other ironstone deposits in the Mittagong district 
to the various gas-works of the Australian States and New Zealand, where 
it is used in purifying gas. 


ANTIMONY. 


Deposits of antimony occur in the State in various places, chiefly in 
the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and at Bowraville, om 
the North Coast. The principal centre of this industry was at Hill- 
grove, near Armidale, where the Eleanora Mine, one of the richest in 
the State, is situated. The output during 1904 was confined to this 
district, where it is found that the metal can be profitably extracted owing 
to its association with gold. The results of a number of analyses of 
antimony ore, made by the authorities of the Geological Museum, show 
from 16°5 to 79°45 per cent. of metal; but, notwithstanding these 
encouraging assays, the price has never been sufficiently high to stimulate 
production to any extent. A considerable quantity of ore was raised 
some years ago at the Corangula mines, in the Macleay district, but these 
are at present closed down. Lodes. have also been opened and partly 
worked near Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong, and Razorback. The value of 
antimony raised during 1904 was £503, and up to the end of that year, 
£195,413. 
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‘MANGANESE. 


Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in various parts of 
New South Wales. Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and man- 
ganese dioxide, occurs principally in the Bathurst districts and at Ben- 
demeer. Wide veins have also been found in the Glen Innes district, 
near the Newton-Boyd road. Some of the specimens analysed have yielded. 
a very high percentage of metal; but the demand for manganese in the: 
State is very trifling, and until a foreign market is found, or local* 
manufactories requiring the metal spring up, the rich deposits of this: 
ore will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found extensively~ 
in conjunction with iron in coal and limestone country, and often: 
contains a small percentage of cobalt. 


The value of manganese: raised to the end of 1904 is set down:. 
at £1,655, the last year of production being 1903, when only 722 tons, . 
valued at £254, were raised. ; 


BismMuTH. 


Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in quartz- 
veins, in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the quantity raised’. 
bas been chiefly obtained. The principal mines are situated at Kings- 
gate, where the mineral occurs in. a granite formation, associated with 
molybdenum, mispickel, and tin. The total quantity of this metal’ 
exported during 1904 was 40 tons, valued at £12,329, being an increase~ 
in value of £2,792 on the previous year. The bulk of the bismuth was. 
contributed by the mines at Jingera, in the Pambula district. Rick 
argentiferous ores have been obtained in the Great Jingera silver-mine, 
the lodes consisting of soft granular felspar matrix, impregnated with 
blotches of bismuth, molybdenum, and chloride of silver. The largest 
uiass of native bismuth yet discovered in the State weighed nearly 30 lb., 
znd was obtained in the Kingsgate mine. The value of this metal 
exyerted up to the end of 1904 was £88,151. 


MouyspENUM. 


Molybdenite, which is the principal ore of molybdenum, occurs most 
plentifully in pipe-veins at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, and in the 
Jirgera Mineral Proprietary mines at Whipstick, near Pambula; in both: 
these localities it is associated with ores of bismuth. Molybdenum is used 
ckiefly in the preparation of special steels, its influence being similar to 
that of tungsten, but it gives greater toughness, while molybdenum steef 
is more readily worked when hot, and stands hardening better than 
tungsten steel. The output during 1904 was confined to the Kingsgate 
district, the quantity exported during the year being valued at £2,726, 
as compared with £4,458 in 1903. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Iridosmine have’ been found’ 
in: New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. Beach mining: 
in the Ballina district, where platinum was associated with gold ir 
considerable quantities, is now a thing of the past. The metal has also 
keer discovered at Fifield, in the Parkes district, and in lodes near 
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Broken Hill and Orange. Mining operations were confined in 1904 to 
the Fifield goldfield, where the metal is found associated with the gold 
in washdirt. The total yield of platinum for the year was 535 oz, as 
compared with 530 oz. in 1903, and 375 oz. in 1902. Mining on this 
field is handicapped by a scarcity of water, and, although a considerable 
amount of prospecting was done, the results were not satisfactory to the 
miners. It has been stated that, provided an ample supply of water were 
available, several hundred men could make a living on this field, as an area 
of about 2 square miles has been proved to contain platinum. The Fifield 
platinum occurs in coarse, shotty grains, and is much purer than that 
obtained from the northern beach-sands. The quantity of platinum pro- 
duced during 1904 was valued at £1,070, and to the end of that year, 
£16,092. 


CuromiuM. 


Chromium is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, in 
the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Gundagai. It is 
usually associated with serpentine. The chrome mining industry is of 
very recent date, although an attempt was made in 1882 to open up 
deposits at Bowling Alley Point, in the Peel River district; and in 1891 
and 1895 in the Clarence River district. The first successful mining 
operations were carried out near Colac, in the Gundagai district, 2,000 
tons of ore being despatched in 1894 and 1895; and although numerous 
discoveries of chromite followed, the Gundagai-Tumut district has 
alone yielded profitable results. The exports of chrome ore in 1894, 
1895, and 1896 amounted to 3,034. tons, 4,299 tons, and 3,852 tons, 
respectively ; but the low price obtainable has prejudicially affected the 
industry, and although in 1897 the export still amounted to 3,379 tons, 
valued at £10,269, a considerable portion of this was raised in previous 
years. The production in 1898 decreased to 2,111 tons, valued at 
£6,301. During 1899, however, 5,243 tons, valued at £17,416, were 
produced. This quantity is the highest recorded as the annual output. 
In [900 the production fell to 3,285 tons, valued at £11,827, the 
decrease being due to the exhaustion of the smaller deposits, and in 
1901 the quantity raised—2,483 tons—was valued at only £7,774. The 
production during 1904, owing to the poor quality of the ore raised, only 
amounted to 397 tons, valued at £1,268, as compared with 1,951 tons, 
valued at £7,342, in 1903, and 500 tons, valued at £1,740, in 1902. The 
‘principal mines are at Mount Lightning, in the Mooney Mooney Ranges, 
about 18 miles from Gundagai. The value of chrome iron ore won to 
the end of 1904 was £100,926. 


OTHER METALS. 


Mercury, in the form of cinnabar, has been discovered on the Cudge- 
gong River, near Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, 
Yulgilbar, and Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 
22 per cent. of mercury. Verv large and rich deposits have been found 
on Noggriga Creek, near Yulgilbar. During 1899, a deposit of cinnabar, 
yielding a high percentage of quicksilver, was found near Lionsville, in 
the parish of Ewengar, county Drake. Prospecting operations were 
continued in 1900, and proved the occurrence of extensive deposits, but . 
of a lower grade. The ore is being sent to Sydney for treatment pending 
the erection of the necessary plant. As:an encouragement in the search 
for quicksilver ores, the Department of Mines has offered to:pay a reward 
of £500 to the first person or company producing 50,000 lb. of quicksilver 
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from ores raised in New South Wales. During 1903, 40 tons of ore were 
treated, yielding 1,010 lb. of quicksilver, valued at £126 ; but since that 
year there has been no further production. ’ 

Deposits of cobaltiferous minerals have been found at Bungonia, 
Carcoar, and Port Macquarie; but the market for the metal is small, and 
no attempt has yet been made to produce it on a large scale. The only 
deposits worked during recent years are at Port Macquarie, where the ore 
occurs in nests or pockets in serpentine and the overlaying clays resulting:- 
from its decomposition; but as the ore is of irregular occurrence, and_. 
does not permit of profitable working, operations were discontinued_ 
during 1904. An average sample assayed cobalt oxide 7°48, and nickel. 
oxide 1°36, and a picked sample showed cobalt oxide 7°03, and nickel__ 
oxide 2°39 per cent. The production of cobalt during 1904 was valued. _ 
at £60, as against £1,570 for the preceding year. The value of the total: _ 
production to the end of 1904 was £7,955. 

Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the . 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western line, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the cost of 
working. lt has also been found at Captain’s Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 4 

Selenium has been discovered at Mount Hope, also in association with... 
bismuth. ; 

Wolfram and scheelite, generally associated with other minerals, suclw.. 
as tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite, occur in many parts. - 
of New South Wales. The deposits, as a rule, have been found too patchy’~ 
for profitable working, and as the market is limited, very little has been- 
done in the way of production. The steady demand that has existed. 
during the last few years for tungsten ores has, however, stimulated the:- 
search for payable deposits, especially in the Peel and Uralla and New 
England districts. Scheelite was produced in the Hillgrove district . 
during 1904, the ore being of good quality and carrying a large per-~ 
centage of tungstic acid. Wolfram ore to the value of £8,432 was obtained’ 
during the year in the vicinity of Deepwater and Emmaville, where. 
owing to the increased demand for tungsten minerals and the high price 
ruling—£100 per ton being realised on the fields—prospecting was 
vigorously prosecuted, and several new deposits were discovered. 

Zine is usually found associated with silver, lead, and copper, and 
during the last few years attention has been directed to the production of 
a high-grade zine concentrate from the sulphide ores. Experiments 
are still in progress with magnetic separators of various types and 
other processes to determine the best method of treating the immense 
bodies of zinc tailings, carrying lead and large quantities .of silver, 
The results so far indicate a successful issue to the difficulty hitherto 
experienced. The value of the zinc produced during 1901 was £4,057, 
as against £44,187 in 1900, £49,207 in 1899, and £28,914 during 
1898. In 1902, 1,261 tons, valued at £10,625, were produced; but the 
output greatly increased during the succeeding years, 20,754 tons, 
valued at £86,587, being produced in 1903, and 57,603 tons, valued at 
£117,978, in 1904. The total production to the end of 1904 was valued 
at £376,313. In connection with the zinc treatment at the Broken Hill 
Proprietary mine a plant has been erected for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, 30 to 40 tons of which are, required weekly. When in full 
working order it is estimated that the works will be capable of producing 
double this quantity and thus supplying the needs of other mines. The 
quantity manufactured during 1904 was 465 tons. 

Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 
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Non-METALLIC MINERALS—COAL. 


Among the varied mineral resources of New South Wales, coal is perhaps 
the most important, for not only is the quality of the mineral superior 
to that-feund in the other States, but the carboniferous formations are of 
-much greater extent than in any other part of Australia. The area over 
~which the mineral is distributed in this State has been computed at from 
.24,000 to 28,000 square miles; but’ the limit within which the coal 
‘measures are ‘considered productive is set down at 16,550 square miles, 
sand.the Government Geologist has estimated the quantity of coal under- 
ilying this area, down to a ” depth of 4,000 feet, at 115,347 million tons. 
This estimate allows for one-third loss in working ; but no account has 
been taken of the coal measures of the Clarence basin, or of the area to 
the west of a line stretching from Dubbo to Texas. The coal in these 

--districts is probably suitable for local requirements; but its quality is 
act sufficiently good for purposes of export, and it would be expensive to 
awork by reason of the numerous bands of shale which occur in the seams. 

At present the coal-inining industry is confined to those centres which, 
from their close proximity to ports of shipment or the railway lines, 

. afford ready means for the disposal of the commodity when raised. 
Coal was first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, near 
Mount Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, super- 
-scargo of the ‘‘ Sydney Cove,” while he was endeavouring to reach Sydney 
iby. way of the coast after the wreck of that vessel in Bass Straits. Later 
‘in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river Hunter, with 
the coal-beds situated near its mouth, and mining operations in this 
-edistriet, begun in a humble way in 1826, have now reached enormous 
dimensions, 

The deposits which have been found in the Blue Mountains, near the 
Vine of railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, 
Wallerawang, and elsewhere, supply a portion of the requirements 
of Sydney and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as 
part of the western district of the State. Coal is ‘also mined at Berrima 
and other places in that district, whence a large quantity of the coal 
consumed in the southern districts of the State is obtained. Some years 
ago the diamond-drill was used at Cremorne Point, near Mosman’s Bay, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether coal existed beneath the metro- 
polis. A depth of 3,095 feet was reached, the deepest bore yet put down 
in ‘Australia. Coal was met with, but the work was discontinued, as there 
was every reason to believe, from the position of two doleritic dykes met 
with, that a volcanic disturbance, such as is often found in the southern 
coal- fields, had occurred at that particular spot. It was considered to 
have been proved that the Illawarra coal measures extended under Sydney, 
and it was resolved to put down another bore about half a mile distant 
from the previous one, and midway between the two dykes. The new 
bore-hole was the largest ever attempted in Australia, the boring-bit being 
5$ inches in diameter and capable of bringing up a 44-inch core. 
A commencement was made with this work at the end of 1891, and, after 
carrying the bore down toa depth of 2,929 feet, a very valuable discovery 
of good steam coal was made. The seam is 10 feet 3 inches in thickness, 
9 feet 2 inches of it being workable. A company to work the mine was 
floated in London with a nominal capital of £300,000, and sinking 
operations were commenced in June, 1897, on the shores of Long Cove, 
Balmain. On the 21st November, 1901, coal was reached at a depth of 
2,880 feet. A coal seam 6 feet 64 inches thick has been found on the 
Moorbank estate, near Liverpool, at a depth of 2,583 feet. Coal has also 
been found in the Clarence series, though it has not yet been worked 
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commercially. ‘Three seams have been proved at Coraki, on the Richmond 
River. : 


In 1826, the Australian Agricultural Society obtained a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, conferred by charter, 
of working the coal-seams which were known :to exist in the Newcastle 
district. Several mines were opened up, and profitably worked for a 
‘number of years; but it was not until the expiration, in 1847, of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the company, that the coal-mining industry showed 
signs of extensive development. During the year named the output of 
coat only reached the total of 40,732 tons, of the value of £13,750. Six 
years afterwards the production had been doubled, and the output of 
this mineral has rapidly, increased year by year, until coal-mining is 
now one of the staple industries of the State, the production for the year 
1903 amounting to 6,354,846 tons, valued at £2,319,660. This quantity 
is the largest output recorded, and owing to the sustained high price 
of the mineral in 1903 the total value also exceeds that of any other year. 
The production for the year 1904 showed a decrease of 335,037 tons, and 
£324,708 in value, as compared with 1903. This is due entirely to 
a heavy falling-off in the export trade, as an increase of £208,000 tons 
is exhibited in the quantity locally consumed. Amongst the factors 
contributing to the depression in the export trade may be mentioned 
the reimposition of the duty on bituminous coal by the United States 
Government, the increased use of oil as fuel, competition by other 
countries, notably Japan and India, and the lack of vessels prepared to 
carry coal at reasonable rates occasioned by the large exports of wheat. 
The total production to the end of the year 1904 was 115,761,725 tons, 
valued at £46,016,055. If the experience of the world at large can be 
taken as any criterion, then, of the States of the Commonwealth, New 
South Wales should easily assume first rank as a manufacturing State. 
Generally speaking, those countries which are the largest coal producers 
are also the largest manufacturers. The United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany, between them produced over 80 per cent. of the 
world’s supply of coal, and these countries easily outstripped all others as 
exporters of domestic manufactures. Newcastle, the centre of the local 
coal trade, is singularly well-fitted by situation to become the port of 
supply for all the countries of the southern seas. Every week coal- 
laden vessels leave its wharves, not only for the Australian States, but for 
New Zealand, China, India, the Pacific Slope of North and South 
America, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. “ Ample 
provision has been made by the Government for shipping coal, and over 
2 miles of wharves furnished with cranes and shoots capable of loading 
over 25,000 tons per day, line its shores. The markets of the States are 
likewise supplied with excellent coal from the seams worked in the 
Illawarra distriet, and the product of the southern collieries is also 
exported in large quantities. 

The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at the 
end of the year 1904 was 95, and these gave employment to 14,034 persons, 
of whom 11,122 were employed under ground, and 2,912 above ground. 
The average quantity of coal extracted per miner was 541 tons, as against 
an average of 582 tons for the previous year, and 591 tons for 1902. 


Below will be found the quantity of coal raised in New South Wales 
and the number of coal-miners employed, during each of ‘the last ten 
years. Calculated on the total value of the coal produced during the 
decade, the average quantity of 568 tons extracted yearly by each person 
employed underground represents a value of £182 10s. 9d., and for the 
total number of persons employed, 453 tons, valued at £145 11s.8d. In 
1904 the average value of production was £179 7s. 5d. for each person 
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employed underground, and £142 3s. for each person employed in any 
capacity about the mines :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 


Persons | Persons Per person | Per person 
- empieyed in| employed | aceal, _jembleyed in | “employed 
qnines ground. . and about under- 
mines, | ground. 
No. No. tons. tons. tons. 
1895 9,022 7,438 3,738,589 414 503 
1896 9,233 7,538 3,909, 517 423 519 
1897 9,626 7,831 4,383,591 455 560 
1898 10,258 8,192 4,706, 251 459 574 
1899 10,339 8,217 4,597,028 445 559 
1900 11,333 9,000 5,507,497 486 612 
1901 12,191 9,644 5,968, 426 489 619 
1902 12,815 10,050 5,942,011 464 591 
1903 13,917 10,910 6,354, 846 457 582 
1904 14,034 11,122 6,019,809 5 429 541 
Average for 10 years 11,277 8,994 5,112,756 453 568 


The industry has long since recovered from the effects of the strikes 
in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a temporary suspension of trade, 
and deprived the State of the benefit of hewing and handling some 
600,000 tons of coal, but induced buyers to seck other markets for the 
supply of their requirements. Among other things, this promoted the 
development of the coal-mines in Japan, where, owing to the cheapness 
of labour, coal can be produced, though possibly of inferior quality, at 
a price which makes it a formidable competitor with the Australian 
product. A satisfactory feature of the trade in 1904 was an increase to 
the extent of over 208,000 tons in the quantity taken for home require- 
ments, a result indicative of greater industrial activity. The increase 
is undoubtedly due to the large quantities now required for smelting 
and other purposes. 

Northern District.—In the Northern or Hunter River District the 
number of collieries under official inspection in 1904 was 63, employing 
a complement of 10,450 persons, 8,217 of whom were miners, wheelers, 
etc., employed underground. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 
4,042,739 tons, valued at £1,450,300, or over 67 per cent. of the whole 
production of New South Wales. This is, however, a decrease of 367,826 
tons on the figures of the previous year, when the record production of 
4,410,565 tons was raised. 

The-following table shows the growth of the coal industry within the 
last ten years in the Hunter District. Both the number of men employed 
and the quantity of coal raised have fluctuated considerably during the 
period, although the general tendency has been upward :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 
Kuleoee i aie Per person | Per person 
employed in rf 
Year. anal about anders Total guiplovod in ciiploved 
mines, ground, : and about under- 
mines, ground, ' 
| 
No. No. tons. tons. tons, 
1895 6,777 5,605 2,631,222 388 469 
1896 6,941 | 5,697 2,623,016 378 460 
1897 7,229 5,925 | 3,176,869 439 536 
1898 7,767 6,247 3,355, 600 432 537 
1899 7,815 6,249 3,259,708 417 522 
1900 8,555 | 6,817 3,926,584 459 576 
1901 9,157 7,258 3,999,252 437 551 
1902 9,730 7,588 3,900,297 401 514 
1903 10,461 8,161 4,410,565 422 540 
1904 10,450 8,217 4,042,739 387 492 
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Southern and South-western District.—In this district there were in 
1904 fifteen collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 
3,044 persons, of whom 2,450 were at work underground. These numbers 
exhibit an increase of 157 persons employed in and about the mines, 
and of 195 underground workers, as compared with those so engaged 
in 1903. There was also an increase of 82,378 tons in the pro- 
duction, the total quantity raised during the year being 1,558,383 
tons, valued at £436,640. Owing to the demand for Southern coal for 
steam purposes, the trade of this district has greatly improved during 
recent years. The increase would doubtless have been more pronounced 
but for the difficulty experienced in loading. To meet the claims of this 
district, the Government is making a harbour at Port Kembla, a few miles 
south of Wollongong. The work authorised comprises the construction 
of a breakwater 2,800 feet long, and the necessary shipping appliances, 
at a cost not to exceed £220,000. When these are completed it is antici- 
pated that shipping operations will be greatly facilitated. Up to the 
30th November, 1905, 1,432 feet of the breakwater had been completed, 
and the two jetties from which coal is shipped are already experiencing 
a fair measure of protection from the effects of the south-easterly and 
easterly gales that constantly sweep up the coast. 

The history of coal production in the Southern district for the last 
ten years may be gathered from the following table :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 
Persons Riel 

Year. employed in| employe Per person | Per person 
d about der- : ‘ 

“nines, | ground. | ‘Total, | employed in| employed 

mines, ground. 

No. No. tons. |. tons,. tons. 
1895 1,949 1,586 916,503 | 470 578 
1896 1,894 1,506 1,008,377 532 670 
1897 1,984 1,562 918,862 463 583 
1898 2,067 1,596 1,068,367 517 669 
1899 | 2,121 1,636 1,119,503 528 684 
1900 2,324 1,802 1,265,055 544 702 
1901 2,499 1,946 1,544, 454 618 794 
1902 2,545 1,988 1,588,473 624 799 
1903 2,887 2,255 1,476,005 51L 654 
1904 3,044 2,450 1,558,383 512 636 


Western District.—In the Western District, in 1904, there were 17 
eollieries under official inspection, giving employment to 540 persons, of 
whom 455 were at work underground. From the subsequent table, it will 
be seen that the output has largely expanded during the decade; the 
increase being due to more regular work, and the absence of labour 
troubles, which retarded operations in the earlier years. The average 
quantity of coal raised per miner is much greater in the Western collieries 
than elsewhere in the State. This is due to a variety of causes, but 
chiefly to the greater thickness of the seams and the more friable character 
of the coal, and to the circumstance that the coal-beds are almost hori- 
zontal, and generally at small depths; in some cases the coal is worked 
by means of adits or tunnels instead of shafts, so that the facilities for 
winning the mineral are much greater in these mines than in those of 
Newcastle. But though the output is greater per miner than in the other 
coal-mining districts, the price for hewing is lower, so that the earnings 
of the individual miner do not differ greatly wherever the mine is situated. 

The following table shows the growth of coal production in the Western 
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district during the last ten years. Up to 1891 the progress was regular, 
and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of the State 
extending from the Blue Mountains to the Darling, in which the Western 
collieries have a monopoly of the coal trade; but from 346,804 tons ‘in 
1891, the output decreased to 190,864 tons in 1895. A considerable 
improvement, however, has been manifested since 1896. Situated, as 
these mines are, in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New 
South Wales, their future prospects will be greatly improved now that the 
manufacture of iron from the ore will soon be an accomplished fact in 
this part of. the State: — 


| Quantity of Coal raised. 
| Be os Persons 
Year. a at employed Per person pera 
manea! underground, Total. employed: in employ ah 
mines. underground. 
No. No. tons. tons. tons. 
1895 296 247 190,864 645 773 
1896 398 335 278,124 699 830 
1897 413 | 344 287,860 697 837 
1898 424 | 349 282,284 666 809 
1899 403 | 332 217,817 540 656 
1900 454 381 315,858 696 829 
1901 535 440 424,720 812 965 
1902 540 474 453,241 839 956 
1903 569 494 468,276 823 948 
1904 540 | 455 418,687 775 920 


The following table shows the average price of coal per ton in the 
various districts for the last ten years; the average for New South Wales 
makes allowance for the quantity raised in each district :— 


District. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902, | 1903. | 1904. 

s. d.|s. d.]s. d. js. d.f{[s. d.}s. d./s. d.|s. d.]s. di} s. d. 

Northern 6 2)6 1/611)5 8|6 2)}6 4|8 4)/8 4/8 1;7 2 
Southern {5 3/5 3/5 1/4 9}411/}5 5/)/5 3/5 9/5 8/5 7 
Western .........06 4 3) 41 4 1 43/4 2 411/410/5 1/5 0/5 2 
New South Wales} 5 10 | 6 9/5 7/5 5|5 916 11/7 4/7 5/7 4/6 7 


_ There were 12 persons killed, and 121 seriously injured, during 1900, 
the number of cases terminating fatally being 1 less than in the previous 
year. The non-fatal cases equalled those of 1903, but were less numerous 
than in any year since 1898. For the decennial period ended 1903, the 
average annual loss of life in the British coal-mines was 1°36 per thousand, 
or at the rate of 219,150 tons of mineral raised for every fatal accident. 
It should be explained that these figures relate not only to the coal-mines, 
but also to those working under the ‘‘ Coal Mines Regulation Act.” By 
comparing the coal-mines only with all the mines regulated by. the 
Act mentioned for the years for which separate information is available, 
it is found that the results are practically identical, so that it may be - 
reasonably inferred that the figures for the decade give an accurate idea 
of the conditions under which coal-mining is carried on in the United 
Kingdom. In the New South Wales collieries, for the ten years ended 
1904, the rate was 1'12 fatal accidents per thousand miners employed, 
and 201,300 tons of coal were raised for every life lost. The number of 
accidents in the coal and shale mines of the State, with.the proportion of 
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miners to each fatal and non-fatal case, is given herewith, as well as the 
quantity of mineral raised to each life lost and person injured : — 


i | Number of miners em- | Number of tons of mineral 

Year. Accidents. | ployed to each pereca! raised to each person. 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. 

1895 10 47 938 199 379,802 80,809 
1896 24 62 394 153 164, 223 63,570 
1897 16 63 624 158 276,105 70,122 
1898 25 4113 421 93 189,438 41,911 
1899 10 #154 1,052 68 463,375 30,089 
1900 24 *193 479 60 230,432 28,655 
1901 17 *207 730 60 354, 306 29,098 
1902 105 "154 125 85 57,189 38,993 
1903 13 *121 1,086 116 491,509 52,807 
1904 12 9121 1,179 117 504,807 | . 50,063 


* Includes 44, 100, 92, 90, 96, 50, and 56, minor accidents respectively, not previously reported. 

The abnormally high figures for 1902 were due to the Mt. Kembla 
explosion, which caused the deaths of 95 persons, and injuries more or 
less serious to 14 others, so that for some years the decennial death-rate 
in connection with the coal-mines of the State will be above the general 
average. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the experience of coal- 
mining in New South Wales compares very favourably with that of other 
coal-producing countries. 

The average annual number of fatalities in the coal-mines of various 
countries for the last available ten years will be seen from the following 
table: — 


Average Annual Number of—~ maria 
Country. = Sieing’ > peaks i a Ol 

Enploved Lives Lost, _|1:000 Employed. 
United Kingdom ........... 748,297 1,016 1°36 
United States 0... 359,355 941 2°62 
Prussia............. nee 243,593 623 2°56 
France ..... a 122,033 189 1°55 
AMUSE 2s (ices cs obs oiT As ui eeees 87,784 189 2:16 
Belgium... cece eee 113,910 191 1°68 
British Columbia .......... .. 2,933 9 - 3°00 
Nova Scotia..........cc.ceceees 5,529 21 3°78 
New South Wales ............ 11,514 26 112 


The New South Wales Miners’ Accident Relief Act, which came into 
force on the Ist January, 1901, applies to all mines in or about which 
fifteen or more persons are employed. A sum of 44d. per week is deducted 
from the wages of each employee and paid by the manager of the mine 
to the treasurer of a committee for the mine. The committee for a mine 
consists of (1) an Inspector of Mines appointed by the Minister, (2) three. 
persons appointed by the employees, and (3) two persons appointed by 
the owner or manager, if he thinks fit. The committee receives and 
considers all applications for relief in cases of accident, and votes such 
allowances aS appear warranted under the provisions of the Act. The 
Fund is administered by a Board consisting of six members, one of 
whom is the chairman, and the others representative of (1) owners of 
coal and shale mines, (2) owners of other mines, (3) persons employed 
in or about coal and shale mines, (4) persons employed in or about other 
mines, and (5) the Department of Mines. Payments into the Fund 
comprise (1) the balances of deductions from wages unexpended by the 
committees in payment of allowances, (2) a quarterly contribution by the 
owner or owners of each mine equal to 50 per cent. of the aggregate 
amount deducted from the wages at such mine, and (3) a subsidy from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund equal to the amount contributed by 
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owners of mines. The Board makes advances to committees in cases 
where the sums deducted from wages are inadequate to meet allowances 
payable. 

The benefits provided by the Act are :— 

(1) In cases of fatal accident—(1) Funeral allowance, £12; (2) a 
weekly allowance of 10s. to the widow or other adult dependent upon the 
deceased for support ; and (3) a weekly allowance of 3s. in respect of each 
child of the deceased or of each child of an adult dependent, payable until 
such child attains the age of 14 years. 

(IT) In cases of disablement—(1) A weekly allowance of 15s. until able 
to resume work; and (2) where disablement is permanent, a weekly 
allowance of 3s. in respect of each child under the age of 14 years. 

For the five years during which the Act has been in operation, the 
average annual number of employees contributing has been 21,377, the 
amount contributed being £104,212. During the same period the 
Mine owners have paid £47,913, and Government: subsidy to the 
extent of £47,854 has been received; the sum of £67,730 has been dis- 
bursed in allowances. Accumulated funds, amounting to £137,000, have 
been invested in New South Wales Funded Stock. 

At the end of 1905, the “permanent ’’ beneficiaries numbered 617, 
510 of whom were drawing allowances in respect of fatal accidents, and 
107 as the result of permanent disablement; 178 persons were drawing 
an allowance of 10s. weekly, and 46 permanently disabled workmen were 
each receiving 15s. weekly. The balance was made up of 393 children, to 
whom a weekly allowance of 3s. was made, 332 of them being beneficiaries 
in respect of fatal accidents. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in 
New South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1904, the total 
production being 115,761,725 tons, valued at £46,016,055 :— 


Average 


Period. | Quantity. per ton. Value. 
tons. s. d. £ 
Prior to 1830 50,780 10 0 25,394 
1830 to 1839 111,069 8 9 50,523 
1840 ,, 1849 349,961 9 2 155,083 
1850 ,, 1859 1,481,761 12 11 1,004,924 
1860 ,, 1869 6,174,132 10 2 2,961,910 
1970 ,, 1879 12,530,044 10 7 6,838,889 
1880 1,466,180 8 5 615,337 
1881 1,769,597 6 10 603,248 
1882 2,109,282 9 0 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 9 6 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 9 4 1,340,213 
1886 2,830,175 9 2 1,303, 164 
1887 2,922,497 9 3 1,346,440 
1888 3,203,444 91 1,455,198 
1889 3,655, 632 8 11 1,632,849 
1890 3,060,876 8 4 1,279,089 
1891 4,037,929 8 8 1,742,796 
1892 3,780, 968 7 9 1,462,388 
1893 3,278,328 7 2 1,171,722 
1894 3,672,076 6 4 1,155,573 
1895 3,738,589 5 10 1,095,327 
1896 3,909,517 5 9 1,125,281 
1897 4,383,591 5 7 1,230,041 
1898 4,706, 251 5 5 1,271,833 
13899 4,597,028 5 9 1,325,799 
1900 5,507,497 6 1 1,668,911 
1901 5,968,426 7 4 2,178,929 
1902 5,942,011 7 5 2,206,598 
1903 6,354,846 7 4 2,319,660 
1904 6,019,809 6 7 1,994,952 
Total | 115,761,725 Tu 46,016.055 
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Up to 1898, there was a general decline in the price obtained per 
ton since 1883, but in this respect coal has not differed greatly from other 
produce. In the earlier years, however, the fluctuations in prices to a 
large extent arose from uncertainty in the markets. This uncertainty no 
longer exists, for the local markets and those of the other Commonwealth 
States and New Zealand demand a large share of the coal raised. The 
proportion of the production taken by Australasia increases almost every 
year, and operates in the direction of steadying the price, by removing 
the principal cause of fluctuation. ‘The highest average price obtained 
was in 1854, the first year of the Crimean war, and the third after the 
commencement of the gold rush, when the price per ton was not less than 
20s. 6d. In 1872 the output reached 1,000,000 tons; ten years later it 
had increased to 2,000,000; and in 1891, to a little over 4,000,000 tons; 
the yield decreased to 3,280,000 tons in 1893, but since that date it has 
steadily increased year by year until 1903, when no less than 6,354,846 
tons were raised, the highest production yet recorded. 

New South Wales was its own chief customer during 1904, when, out 
of the total production stated above, the local consumption amounted to 
2,846,942 tons, or 47°3 per cent. Victoria was its principal outside 
customer, taking 848,637 tons, or 26°7 per cent. of the total export of 
3,172,867 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consumption 
shows a satisfactory increase during most years, as will be seen from the 
following statement :— 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 

1895 1,572,359 1900 2,138,165 
1896 1,434,610 1901 2,497,441 
1897 . 1,686;968 1902 2,680,552 
1898 1,914,455 1903 2,638,652 _ 
1899 1,798,505 1904 | 2,846,942 


The annual consumption per head increased from 16 ewt. in 1877 to 
over 39-4 cwt. in 1904. The larger-use of steam for railway locomotives, 
and for manufacturing, smelting, and other purposes, as well as the 
multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase ; 
but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and growing 
demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal 
taken by the steamers during 1904 was about 500,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied to customers abroad shows also a large 
increase during this period, as shown in the table below :— 


Year. Tons. Year. Tons, 

1895 2,166,230 1900 3,369,332 
1898 2,474,907 1901 3,470,985 
1897 2,696,623 1902 3,261,459 
1898 2,791,796 1903 3,716,194 
1899 2,798,523 1904 3,172, 867 


The exports of 1891 necessarily showed a large advance on those 
of 1890, when business was paralysed by the strike, nevertheless, 
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compared with the year 1889, the ‘trade of 1891 exhibited satisfac- 
tory progress, but in 1892 the exports fell not only below those of 
1891, but were less than those of 1889. A further large decrease took 
place in 1893, but the figures for 1894 and 1895 showed a slight recovery, 
and since 1896 the improvement was very decided, the export for 1900 
being 570,809 tons higher than that of 1899. The exports during the 
last four years have fluctuated considerably. During 1903, the output 
was the highest recorded, but in 1904, for reasons given in the- earlier 
part of this chapter, the quantity exported fell to 3,172,867 tons, the 
lowest since 1899. The customers of New South Wales for coal during 
the years 1903 and 1904 will be found in the following table, from which 
it will be seén how wide is the circle which relies upon the State for the 
supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilised life :— 


1903. 1904. 
Country or Port. 
Quantity. Quantity. 

tons. tons. 
WiGtOria: cin. dedevwleseivncs vepen 997,912 848,637 
Queensland 2.0.0 ce... ceeeeee eee 51,448 30,735 
South Australia 434,773 486,316 
Western Australia 179,924 177,260 
Tasmania .........cccceecnceeeeen ees 96,951 90,343 
Total, Interstate ...... 1,761,003 1,633,291 
New Zealand ...........0.:cc050 270,470 247,254 
Bjim dics weiserivs Secctesetieavestes 50,939 52,144 
Straite Settlements ............ 66,756 30,810 
Undid: vc iussvertecet oxnedhacnew ieee 49,979 53,839 
Hong Kong v..ceiceeeeeeeeeeeees 39,680 17,345 
Mauritius .......ccccceeeeeneeeee 9,394 24,407 
Cape pelony: Seiad gte $Me 17,076 7,874 
Canada... 2,053 13,600 
Natal..........0.. wees 7,730 5,543 
United Kingdom. jiknetoieceear des 1,018 11,619 
New Guinea..,.......ccceceeesceees 2,001 6,997 
Other British Possessions...... 7,758 1,757 
Total, British Possessions 524,854. 473,189 
GILL a. co ensis bes Vectueawennd seasncne 499,778 457,128 
United States ses 303,790 155,428 
Philippine Islands 228,562 205,588 
Hawaiian Islands ... 172,130 66, 121 
49,492 45,485 
53,709 30,331 
32,048 26,266 
24-331 10,292 
New Caledonia ............:00085 18,807 19,501 
South Sea Islands .............. 13,041 11,382 
Ecuador vine 11,485 13,833 
China, iideasi caters 11,715 10,699 
Other Foreign Countries ...... 11,449 14,333 
1,430,337 1,066,387 
3,716,194 ° 3,172,867 
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The wealth of the State in coal is enormous, and the further expansion 
of the industry may be regarded as almost a certainty. As the great 
Australian continent is only in the early period of the development of 
its immense resources, so, also, may the coal-mining industry of New. 
South Wales be said to be in its infancy. It is, however, a very vigorous 
infancy, giving promise of a great future. 

In the following statement will be found the results of a number of 
proximate analyses made by the Government Geologist of coals from the 
various districts of New South Wales :— 


Composition. 
Districts. oer j 
Hygro- | Volatile Fixed 
i Hydro- 4 Ash, Sulphur. 
Moisture. | carbons. ; Carbon. |“ meer 
‘ per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. || per cent. 
Northern esc occ. iccekcccdosd on stieieelaccetieteiest 1:93 35°13 54:14 8°80 0°54 
Bon thertiy sce cishereiaseeseeseaeesien ce oetaees 0°97 23°10 65°26 10°67 0°46 
Western .........-00008 Nueisdg’stniceaaes Geneuere sates 1:87 31-49 52°61 14°03 0°63 
, 1 
AVOVESC 25 sds bod saa sone te eevoved ca dgnneteverec 1°74 | 32°43 | 56°07 9°76 | 0°53 
' | 


Similar analyses of English coal are shown in the following table :— 


Composition. 
Description of Coals, : . 
Moisture. A lveany foe Ash. | Sulphur. 
= i 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Anthracite .........0.. Feathsest selaacdy netstat 1-50 625 | 8t-75 | 10-50 1-25 
Bituminous oo... eeecseseceesescueceeveeees 2°50 | 39°00 | 50-00 8-50 | 2°00 
Semi-bituminous ...... ee ccee cee eee een ees 2-00 18:25 71:25 8°50 I 4 “75 
Average Bituminous Coals ............... 2-25 | 28°63 | 60°62 8:50 1'88 


Excluding the Welsh anthracite, by far the best coal known for steaming 
purposes, it will be seen from the above analyses that. the New South 
Wales product, especially that obtained from the Southern and Northern 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the average bitu- 
minous coals. In addition, it has the advantage of a greater specific 
gravity, while containing less sulphur. The result.of the analyses showed 
that the mean specific gravity of the Northern district coals was 1°338, 
and of the Southern.and Western coals, 1°389, while the mean of a number 
of samples of British.coals-was 1:279. The gas-producing qualities of 
New South Wales coal, especially that obtained from the Northern mines, 
are superior to those of English coal, but the latter has a slightly, smaller 
percentage of ash. Illawarra coal is chiefly, used by the naval authorities 
on the Australian station, and on the large. ocean-going steamers, mainly 
on.account of its cheapness, for the steam-producing. power of .the coal 
from the Northern districts of the State is almost equal to that of the 
Southern article. 
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CoKE. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales since 1890 
were as follow: — 


Quantity. 
Year Total value. 
n and 
Dustion | Weetews Disweiots: Total. 
tons. tons. tons. £ 
1890 15,886 15,211 31,097 41,147 
1891 9,474 20,836 30,310 34,473 
1892 5,245 2,654 7,899 8,853 
1893 12,262 5,596 17,858 20,233 
1894 13,602 20,856 34,458 33,209 
1895 11,326 16,304 27,630 24,683 
1896 10,399 15,953 26,352 21,851 
1897 21,012 43,190 64,202 45,392 
1898 34,422 47,800 82,222 64,135 
1899 43,912. 52,618 96,520 77,130 
1900 49,374 76,839 126,213 109,620 
1901 35,939 92,943 128,882 105,665 
1902 24,219 102,653 126,872 89,605 
1903 34,730 125,862 160,592 108,764 
1904 31,825 139,181 171,006 110,692 
Total oo... eee 353,627 778,496 1,132,123 895,452 


The following table shows the quantities of coke imported into New 
South Wales during the same period : — 


Year. Quantity. | | Year. | Quantity. 

tons. tons. 
1890 38,174 1898 4,000 
1891 76,542 1899 426 
1892 61,852 1900 507 
1893 61,874 1901 66 
1894 47,586 1902 432 
1895 42,526 1903 310 
1896 43,134 1904 614 
1897 32,451 


Alinost ‘the whole of this was imported wié South Australia to the 
Barrier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 
of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the largest 
quantities of this coke came originally from the United Kingdom and 
from Germany. At Broken Hill, the Proprietary Company alone have 
consumed about 1,000 tons per week. -It seems a singular circumstance 
that the silver-miners of New South Wales should have so largely relied 
on England and Germany for their coke when the State possesses unlimited 
supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manufactured. It is 
true that complaints have been made that the colonial coke contains a 
higher percentage of ash than the imported article, and that it is too 
friable, causing a large percentage of loss through abrasion in transport, 
while the coke, it has been said, arrives in such small pieces as to be unfit 
for smelting the fine lead ores. Recently, however, the Government 
Geologist stated that, although there was room for material improvement 
in the manufacture of coke in this State, both by reducing the percentage 
of ash, and increasing the density, some of the local article was nearly 
equal, as regards ash, to the average of the foreign cokes used by the 
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Broken Hill Proprietary Company, while several specimens of locally 
made cokes contained a smaller percentage of ash than the imported 
article. 

The following analyses of average samples of coke taken recently from 
the works in the various districts have been made in the laboratory of 
the Mines Department : — 


Districts. 
Composition. : 

Northern. Southern. Western. 

per cent. per cent. per cent, 
Volatile matter and moisture 165 | 217 6:22 
Fixed Carbon .............ccsecsee sees 719 82°89 78°41 
ABD seciivenine wesacerarepevendeseecttuese eteeebees 10°72 14°47 14°67 
Sulphur ....cccccecsscececscsseeceseeecceesees 0-44 0-47 0-70 


~The specific gravity of the specimens was found to be 1:797 for the 
Northern district, 1936 for the Southern, and 2°711 for the Western 
district. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining regular supplies of coke, consequent 
on the abnormal condition of the freight market, the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Company erected coke works at Bellambi, on the South Coast Railway 
line. The ovens supply a large proportion of the company’s total 
requirements, and they are so arranged that duplication can be carried 
out at any time when it may be considered desirable. The Mount Lyell 
Copper Mining Company have also erected coke works. It would seem that 
coke of local manufacture has at last overcome the strong prejudice that 
existed, judging from the great increase in the production in the Illawarra 
district during the last decade. This is doubtless due to the greater care 
exercised in its manufacture, and to the employment of a better class 
of kiln and appliances for cleaning the coal. 

At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about half 
that thickness transformed into a sort of natural coke, apparently through 
the intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. 

Considerable activity is now being displayed in the Illawarra district, 
where there are seven works all fully employed, and when the good 
qualities of the locally manufactured coke are recognised, the district 
will doubtless become not only a smelting, but also a manufacturing 
centre. . 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of New South Wales, but 
principally. at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallera- 
wang, Joadja Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and Greta, 
and also at Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the Capertee district, 
and in the valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in seams, or 
lenticular patches of greater or less extent, the largest hitherto dis- 
covered not exceeding one mile in length, and varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 6 feet.. It is a species of torbanite or cannel-coal, similar 
to the boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger percentage 
of volatile hydrocarbon than the Scotch mineral. The richest shale 
at the Joadja mine, near Mittagong, yields about 130 gallons of crude’ 
oil per ton, or 15,400 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power equal 
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to forty-eight sperm candles when’ gas only is extracted from the shale, 
and has a specific gravity of 1:098, while the best shale from Hartley 
Vale yields from 150 to 160 gallons of crude oil, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas 
of forty candle power per ton. The specific gravity of the best specimens 
of Joadja Creek and Hartley shale is 106, the amount of sulphur 0°49 per 
cent., and the yield of tar 40 gallons per ton. It is found advantageous 
for mixing with ordinary coal for the manufacture of gas, and is largely 
exported to Great Britain, America, and other foreign countries, as well 
as to the neighbouring States. On analysis the following result was 
obtained from average specimens : — 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture...........seeeee 82°50 per cent. 
Hixed: Carbo. siecisicdsasveedovsiseeesadeceds dass wareoieecatesewatinse 6:50 5 
ABH. ho cdisvesshoniecstovtan dees stings ausesesusesdudweceusescavevescssuesweys 11-00 ” 


The industry is at present confined to the New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company’s New Hartley mine at Capertee. This company not only 
raises shale for export, but also manufactures from it petroleum oil and 
other products. The production of kerosene shale from the opening of 
the mines in 1865 to the end of 1904 amounts to 1,208,995 tons, of the 
value of £2,085,728, as shown in the following table :— 


Year. Quantity. ie age price ated | | Year. Quantity. sath: ee 1ey aoe 
tons. £sad. £ j tons. £ 8s. d. £ 

1865-67, 7,419) 3 9 5 25,749 || 1894 21,171 110 0 31,781 
1868-72 58,772 | 213 9 157,886 1895 59,426 15 4 75,219 
1873-77 71,108 | 212 9 187,793 1896 31,839 116 34,202 
"1878-82 | 152,050 | 118 8 293, 729 1897 34,090 13 9 40,612 

1883 49,250 | 11611 |: 90,861 1898 29,689 11 5 31,834 

1884 31,618} 2 5 8 72,176 1899 | 36,719 1 2 3 40,823 
. 1885 27,462 | 2 9 0 67,239 1900 22,862 018 1 20,652 

1886 43,563 | 2 511 99,976 1901 54,774 | 015 2 41,489 

1887 40,010 | 2 310 87,761 ||* 1902 ~ 62,880 | 019 0 69,717 

1888 34,869 2 2 3 | 78,612 1903 34,776; 016 5 28,617 

1889 40,561 118 3 | 77,667 1904 37,871 014 2 26,771 

1890 56,010 117 2 } 104,103 - _ | 

1891 40,349 118 9 78,160 || Total ...... 1,208,995! 114 6 |2,085,728 

1892 74,197 116 8 136,079 \ 

1893 55,660 | 116 4 | 101,220 

J 


The features of this table are the steady fall in the average’ price of 
the mineral and the fluctuating production. There is no special reason 
for ‘the rise and fall in the quantity of shale produced from year to year 
beyond the irregularity in the orders coming forward for export, and 
the slackening of mining operations while the mineral at grass is being 
reduced. It does not necessarily follow, moreover, that the whole produc- 
tion of any one year is put to actual use. A certain proportion of second- 
grade mineral must be taken out with the first quality, and as there is 
only an outside demand for the higher grade, it depends altogether upon 
their ability to compete with the imported oil whether the local companies 
make use of the second quality at all. With reference to the decline in 
value and production exhibited in 1904, the cause of the diminished out- 
put is attributed to the closing of the’ Genowlan and Joadja mines.. 
The depreciation in the average price obtained arises from the fact that 
the output from Hartley Vale was confined to low-grade’ retorting shale. 
During 1900 large continuous-feed retorts were erected at Torbane by the 
New South Wales Shale and Oil Company, and a contract was entered into 
with the Australian Gas Company to supply one million gallons of crude 
oil annually for ten’ years, for the purpose of enriching the water-gas.. 
The introduction of modern machinery and economic methods of retorting 
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shale opens up large possibilities for the profitable treatment of the 
extensive deposits of low-grade mineral, which is of too poor a quality 
for exporting. At the New Hartley shale mine in'1904 there were 72 men 
employed under ground and 40 above ground, or a total of 112. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM-STONES. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory of New 
South Wales was recorded as early as 1851. In 1867 they were found at 
the Cudgegong River, in the Mudgee district, and during the year between 
3,000 and 4,000 diamonds were won from the claims of the Australian 
Diamond Mining Company; but no systematic attempt was made to work 
the deposits until the year 1872. In the course of the following year 
deposits of diamantiferous wash were discovered at Bingara, and a some- 
what extensive rush took place. A large number of mineral leases were 
applied for, and it was anticipated that diamond-washing would become 
a permanent and payable industry. Unfortunately, the stones were 
small, and the work was suddenly abandoned owing to the great difficulty 
experienced by miners in finding a ready market for their diamonds. 
During 1881 the field was officially visited and’ reported on, and since 
1883 operations have been carried on in a desultory fashion, chiefly 
through lack of sufficient water supply. The diamonds occur in old 
tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent drifts derived from them. 
The deposits, which occur in the Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, Cudge-.- 
gong, and Narrabri districts, are extensive, and have not yet been 
thoroughly prospected. The finest of the New South Wales diamonds are 
harder and much whitér than the Seuth African diamonds, and are 
classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the year 1889 
the Malacca Company, near -Tingha, found diamonds weighing 2,195% 
carats, valued at £878 5s. In 1891, 1,200 carats of diamonds, valued at 
£1,050, were won in the Tingha and Inverell districts. In 1892 as many 
as 2,250 diamonds were: obtained from the Monte: Christo mine, at 
Bingara, alone. The majority of diamonds obtained in this district 
weigh from 4 to + carat, while the largest vary from 2 to 3 carats. The 
number obtained per load varies very greatly. The Round Mount Com- 
pany, at Cope’s Creek, in the Inverell district, washed 722 loads for 2,685 
carats, in 1886, from six loads obtaining the exceptional yield of 1,080 
diamonds, weighing 296 carats. The output of the. Bingara district 
during 1893 is.said to have been about 15,000 carats, valued at £15,375. 
In 1894 the only, work done was prospecting in the Bingara, Mittagong, 
and Denison Town districts; and in 1895 the industry was still quiet, 
but at Boggy Camp diamond field, 16 miles west of Tingha, a revival 
took place during the year, and 4,100 stones; weighing in the aggregate 
1,313 carats, and valued at £492, were obtained. No estimate of the 
returns in 1896 was obtained from this field’; but in 1897 a large area 
was taken up with a view of working the ground on an extensive scale. 
The output of gems from the field in 1897 was 8,489 carats, valued at 
about £3,000. In 1898, 14,920 carats were: won, valued at £5,625. 
During the year a quantity of new machinery was erected, and the field 
has been considerably developed, although work: was greatly hampered 
through the scarcity of water. The output from: the Bingara diamond 
field for 1898 was set down at 1,573 carats, valued at £434; but work 
there was practically suspended during the year owing to the scarcity of 
water. Although the industry was greatly restricted by the inadequate 
water supply, a considerable amount of prospecting and developmental 
work was carried out during 1899, and 25,874 carats, valued at £10,350, 
were-won. Of this yield, the Boggy Camp—now known as Copeton— 
field :furnished 25,800 carats, valued at £10,320, the balance being won 
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at Bingara, where the work done was principally of an exploratory 
character. A considerable falling-off was manifested in the production 
in 1900, when only 9,828} carats, valued at £5,663, were won, almost 
the whole of which were obtained from the Copeton field. In 1901, 9,322 
carats, valued at £9,756, were produced. The shutting-down of the 
Inverell Diamond Field Company's mine at Copeton, in the Tingha 
division, pending reconstruction of the company, and the suspension of 
work at the Bingara mines, due to the scarcity of water, were the most 
important causes of the decrease. The output during the next three 
years considerably improved, and in 1904, 14,296 carats, valued at 
£11,620, were obtained, as compared with 12,239 carats, valued at 
£9,987, in 1903, and 11,995 carats, valued at £11,326, in 1902. The 
output for 1904 was mainly obtained from the mines at Copeton, the gems 
being associated with stream tin in considerable quantities. Durin 

1904 the mine at Bingara was worked very profitably till the fall in the 
price of diamonds in August rendered a curtailment of operations 
necessary. There is great difficulty in obtaining exact statistics of the 
production of diamonds in New South Wales, and this difficulty will 
continue to be experienced until the industry becomes well established, 
which at present cannot be said to be the case. The following table, 
compiled from such information as is available, can only be regarded as 
an approximation, and is believed to considerably understate the actual 
output :— 


Year. | Diamonds. | Carats. Value. 
No. £ 
1867-85* 2,856 2,952 
1886 5,151 5,151 
1887 42+ 26 
T888E || extend sence | cantaectesige... |] cotedeeessane 
1889 2,1958§ 878 
1890 731k 335 
1891 1,200 1,050 
1892 4573|| 469 
1893 15,0007 15,375 
1894 1,77237 859 
1895 1,313** 492 
1896 8,000 2,625 
1897 9,189 3,250 
1898 16,493 6,060 
1899 25,874 10,350 
1900 9,8283 5,663 
1901 9,322 9,756 
1902 11,995 11,326 
1903 12,239 9,987 
1904 14,296 11,620 
Total sicciseasese|! seatscaseons 147,9553 98,224 


* Estimated. — + Result only of 193 loads washed in January (Cope’s Creek), + No information 
obtainable. § Output of Malacca Cov, (Inverell) only. {| From ‘ Monte Christo ” mine (Bingara) 
only. J] Output from Bingara only. ** Froin Boggy Camp (Tingha) ouly. 

Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, zircon, &c., have been found in the gold 
and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels in numerous localities through- 
out the State. Precious stones, such as amethyst, cairngorm, and onyx, 
with other varieties of agate, are not uncommon. The Emerald Pro- 
prietary Company, in the Emmaville district, have sunk two shafts, 100 
feet and 50 feet, respectively, and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough 
state. Their value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is about 
£2 per carat. Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price 
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of the gems in the London market, the mines were closed for three years. 
In 1897 they were again opened up, and, although worked for some time 
during 1898, they are now closed, the company having obtained a suspen- 
sion of the labour conditions. No gems have been produced during recent 
years. 

The finest opal known is obtained in the upper cretaceous formation 
at White Clifis, near Wileannia. During the year 1895 good stone was 
found at a depth of 50 feet, and as the lower levels are reached the patches 
of opal appear to improve in quality and to become more regular and 
frequent. On Block 7 a patch of stone was found which realised over 
£3,000. It is difficult to state with exactitude the value of the produc- 
tion ; but the following table shows the estimated value of the production 
to the end of 1904 :— 


Year, Value. Year. Value. 

Lt 

£ £ 

1890 15,600 1899 135,000 
W9l) | éevadzesate 1900 80,000 
1892 2,000 - 1901 120,000 
1893 12,315 1902 140,000 
1894 5,684 1903 100,000 
1895 . 6,000 1904 57,000 
1896 45,000 —-— 
1897 75,000 Total ..... 873,599 
1898 80,000 


The foregoing figures are only approximate, as it is impossible to arrivo 
at the total production with any degree of certainty; but they are, if 
anything, understated. The decrease in the yield during 1904 was 
attributed to the poor quality of the greater portion of thé opal raised, 
which either had no commercial value or brought only a much-reduced 
price. This is in marked contrast to the conditions which obtained a 
few years back, and the miners employed in 1904—600—show a consider- 
able falling-off in consequence. The quality of the stone found on the 
fields varies considerably, some only realising 10s. per oz., whilst the 
best quality occasionally realises as much as £70 per oz. in the rough, 
but prices ranging from £5 to £20 per oz. are of frequent occurrence. 
The best market for the gems is Germany, where they find a ready sale; 
but it is stated that the principal gem merchants of Europe. have now 
agents on the field for the purchase of the stone. In 1896, opal was dis- 
covered at Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east of White Cliffs, but the 
scarcity of water has retarded development. Some very fine parcels 
of stone have been raised in this locality, and it is considered that 
Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good water supply 
become available. A new field near the Queensland border, and known 
as Wallangulla, provided employment during 1904 for 26 miners, who 
obtained opal valued at about £1,000, some of the specimens realising up 
to £10 per oz. 

Topazes are obtained largely at Oban, in the Glen Innes division; 
but the price obtained is very low, and only one sale, to the amount of 
£20 was reported during the year 1895. About 60 oz. of topaz were 
obtained during 1899 in the Kookabookra division, but only realised £4. 
Turquoises have been discovered at Mount Lorigan, near Wagonga, and 
work was carried on during the year 1895 by means of aid granted 
from the Prospecting Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed down. 
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Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 
never yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could easily be split 
into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous granitic areas 
that occur in various parts of the State, especially in the coarsely- 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
in the Barrier Ranges. : . 


ASBESTOS, 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Rockley, and Harrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 miles from 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. During 
1904, only 370 tons of alunite, valued at £925—as compared with 2,485 
tons, valued at £6,212, during 1903, and 3,644 tons, valued at £10,932 
in 1902-—-were shipped to England, where.it is found that the stone can 
be treated more cheaply than is possible locally. The reason assigned for 
the decreased output is the difficulty of obtaining suitable freight. 


Marsuz, Burnpinc Srones, Fire-Cuays, anp SLares. 


_ New South Wales possesses a most abundant supply of all the various 
kinds of stone and other materials for the building and adornment of its 
cities. Marble limestone is found in great masses near Wallerawang, 
Bathurst, Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, localities which 
are all within convenient distance of the great arteries of communication ; 
and it is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries have 
been opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth ; 
but the marble deposits are not receiving the attention they deserve, and 
no successful effort has yet been made to supply the local demand. The 
cost of quarrying and the carriage to Sydney would, of course, be heavy. 
Granite is found at Bathurst, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on Montagu Island, 
as. well as at many other places throughout the State. Most of the granite 
hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port about 
180 miles south of Sydney. 

Limestone flux was supplied to the Broken Hill silver-mines from 
quarries at Tarrawingee, which are connected with the mines by a tram- 
way, 30 miles in length. The quantity so supplied since 1891 is shown 
in the following table:— 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

. F i aT 

tons. £ | tons. £ 
1891 74,057 65,357 1895 | 104,194 | 68,160 
1892} 103,368 |! 93,031 1896 | 88,924 54,261 
1893 | 130,635 111,041 1897 67,590 41,798 
1894 89,990 69,290 | 1898 | . 9,253 5,783 


- In. consequence of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company transferring 
the whole. of their smelting operations to Port Pirie in April, 1898, the 
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demand for flux ceased, and the quarries, thereupon, closed down, A 
company forwarded large quantities of limestone from Myall Lake to 
Sydney in 1892, and commenced the manufacture of hydraulie lime; 
and since the establishment of sulphide works at Cockle Creek, the lime- 
stone flux used there has been supplied from this district. In 1899, 
only 1,000 tons, valued at £750, were so disposed of, but during 1900 
considerable activity was displayed i in the mining of limestone at Portland, 
in the Mudgee district, in connection with the “Lime and Cement Works, 
and also in the Rockley division, and at Marulan, Broken Hill, Bulla- 
delah, Taree, Barraba, Parkes, and Peak Hill, where lime has been 
produced and a quantity of limestone disposed of for flux. In all, 
17,000 tons of limestone flux, valued at £3,962, were raised during the 
year. -During 1901 the value of production was stated as £5,794. 


The output during the last three years has been well maintained, the 
quantities raised being used for the manufacture of Portland cement and 
lime, or disposed of to the smelting companies as flux. The following 
table shows the quantity raised for flux since 1902, together with the 
value of cement manufactured : — 


Limestone raised for flux. 
Year, = — iff tain ee Value of Cement 
| Quantity. Smeltinn” oe dia manufactured. 
tons. £ £ 
1902 17,352 10,615 46,500 
1903 23,824 14,221 55,740 
1904 24,975 14,434 54,750 


‘the Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, of the highest 
quality for building purposes. The material is admirably adapted for 
architectural effect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, and very easily 
worked. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is due in no incon- 
siderable degree to the free use of this excellent sandstone. 


Basalt, or ‘‘ blue metal,” which is extensively used as road metal and 
. for the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospeet, and 
Pennant Hills. This stone has not yet been used to any extent for building 
purposes. 


Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral; as a building 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and, like granite, it takes a 
beautiful polish. The success which has attended its first use as a building 
stone, together with the short distance from the metropolis at which it is 
to be found, will no doubt cause it to be extensively used in the future for 
large structures. 


Kaolin has been found in many granitic districts, such as Bathurst, 
Gulgong, Uralla, and Tichbourne, near Parkes. The clay is of excellent 
quality, aud superior to the best obtained in England or France. 


The coal measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays; and in 
every part of the State excellent clays, well adapted for brick-making 
purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in several districts, 
but are principally quarried at Gundagai and in the surrounding district, 
as well as at Bathurst and Goulburn. It will be seen, therefore, that: the 
State has no need to import building material of any description, as it 
possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide for its own wants and those 
of its neighbours. 

0 
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Graphite occurs in the Walcha division, and also at Undercliff, in the 
New Kngland district, where there are several lodes, one of which is 
6-feet wide, but it is of inferior quality. The only mining for plumbago 
carried on is at the Undercliff mine, where recently a company has 
entered upon operations with the intention of manufacturing lubricants, 
crucibles, paints, &ec. 


Prosprectine Vote. 


The Government has for some years past devoted a sum annually to 
encouraging prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote 
were so amended as to embrace all minerals. The amount set apart each 
year was originally £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed 
at twice that sum; and during each of the subsequent years up to 1901-2 
the sum of £25,000 has been available. For the year 1902-3 the amount 
voted was reduced to £20,000, and this was further decreased to £15,000 
for each ot the following years. With the exception of the Mount Drysdale 
gold-field, which was discovered in 1892, it cannot be claimed that any 
discovery of a large payable field has so far been made by means of the 
Prospecting Vote, but at the same time it may be said that some rich 
working claims have been opened up with the aid granted, notably 
the Mount Boppy mine, which is now the premier gold mine of the State, 
having produced gold to the value of £195,000 during the last three years. 
The Queen Bee Copper mine owes its present successful position to the 
aid granted, and the Crowl Creek mine at Shuttleton was opened up 
indirectly as the results of assistance from the same source. The success 
of this mine has been the means of attracting other prospectors, with the 
result that the output of this field during 1904 was valued at £34,800. 
More recently a silver lead lode which promises to be enormously rich 
has been discovered at Cobar, in the C.S.A. mine, which has been con- 
sistently supported with aid from the Prospecting Vote for some time. 
In addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or 
reef to be payable invariably leads to the taking up of large areas of 
adjoining land under the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is 
derived by the State. From the year 1888 to the end of June, 1905, the 
amount expended in prospecting work was £358,948. 

Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the Prospecting 
Board that the locality proposed to be prospected is one likely to yield 
the mineral sought for, and that the mode of operation is suitable for - 
its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 50 per cent. of the 
value of the work done and of the necessary implements and materials. 
‘The granting of assistance for sinking from the surface is not favoured, 
and applicants are generally required to prove their bona-fides by carrying 
out a certain amount of work unassisted. Miners who have been assisted 
from the vote are not entitled to claim any reward that may be offered for 
the discovery of any new gold or mineral field. 

A new clause in the Prospecting Regulations provides that the 
amount advanced from the vote shall be refunded in the event of the 
discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid granted. 


Diamonyn DRi.us. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only from 
1881, and boring by the Department of Mines commenced much later. 
The drills now in use belong for the most part to the State, and are lent 
to private persons on terms fixed by regulation. The terms and conditions 
under which the use of diamond drills may be obtained are as follow :— 
The application must be accompanied by a plan of proposed site together 
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with £2 2s. to cover cost of inspection. Persons to whom a drill is 
granted must pay (1) all charges for freight, &c., on machinery and other 
necessary appliances from the Diamond Drill Store, Sydney, to site of 
operations and return of same on truck at most convenient railway 
station ; (2) cost of all fuel and water necessary for working the drill; 
(3) cost of tubes damaged, destroyed, or which cannot be withdrawn from, 
or.are left in tne bore; and (4) pay fortnightly for boring at certain fixed 
rates per foot, which are determined upon after an inspection of the sites. 
The rates range from about 8s. per foot upwards according to the nature 
of the country, inclination of bore, &c. The hirer of the drill is required 
to provide suitable timber for the erection of the plant, and also five 
tanks with a capacity of 2,000 gallons; it is also necessary that the site 
should be prepared for the erection of the plant and a shaft sunk through 
any alluvium on to rock if necessary. Before commencing operations a 
deposit of £100 must be made as security that the foregoing conditions 
will be duly observed. 

Smaller drills for underground boring are hired to applicants at a fixed 
rental of £3 per week, the lessee defraying all costs for working, &c., 
and in addition paying a skilled foreman engaged by the Department at 
the rate of £3 10s. per week. Hand-borers may also be obtained on 
reasonable terms. 

During the year 1904 the depth bored was only 990 feet, the average 
cost per foot being 9s.5;d. as compared with 7s. 9d. in 1903. The 
earnings of the diamond drills during 1904 amounted to £685, compared 
with £1,980 in the previous year. 

Only one bore was put down during 1904, at Teralba, for coal, the 
actual depth being 1,023 feet. 

There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for the em- 
ployment of the diamond drill in mining, the falling off manifested in 
1904 being in a great measure due to the inactivity in the coal trade, and 
consequent cessation in the work of testing new ground. The depth 
bored in each year since 1895 was as follows : — 


Year. Depth bored. Year. Depth bored. 
feet. feet. 
1895 299 1900 1,278 
1896 2,143 1901 2,449 
1897 1,680 1802 2,778 
1898 1,326 1903 2,734 
1899 1,574 1904 991 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


SYSTEM oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. 


A complete revolution in the system of keeping the public accounts was 
effected on the 18th November, 1895, when an Act amending the Audit Act 
-of 1870 received the Royal Assent. It was thereby declared “that all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall lapse at the 
close of the financial year to which they refer, and from the Ist day of 
July, 1895, the cash receipts within the financial year shall be considered 
as the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period the 
actual outlay.” This introduced what is usually termed the “cash 
basis ” which is in operation in several of the adjoining States, and has 
proved to be in the interests of economy and good government. : Prior to 
the adoption of this system, the expenditure for the services of a year 
and the actual expenditure during that year could only be shown by two 
-different methods of aecounts. When a specific appropriation was made 
for-any service, the expenditure incurred under such authorisation would 
vbe charged against the year for which the vote was taken, irrespective of 
the date when the payments were made; and, therefore, the public 
accounts for any year could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed, 
-or were written off or exhausted. The consequence was,. that when the 
expenditure exceeded the income, there were frequent differences of 
opinion between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety 
of charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular years, with 
the result that conflicting and irreconcilable statements were made, to the 
-confusion of the uninitiated and the detriment of the public credit. 

Even under the present circumstances, an inquirer may occasionally 
‘have some trouble in comprehending the most carefully prepared state- 
ment of the finances of the State, for he must ever keep before his 
-eyes the fact that the term ‘“expenditure’’ in the official statements 
‘does not necessarily possess always the same meaning. There are 
refunds, advances, cross entries, cancellations, &¢c., to be noted, so that 
any presentations of the accounts is rarely complete in iteslf. 

The Audit Act Amendment Act of 1895, subsequently repealed by the 
Audit Act, 1898, and consolidated and amended by the Audit Act, 1902, 
having placed the public income and expenditure on a cash basis, the 
financial position of the State can be set forth with clearness. To 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in respect of the public accounts, 
however, it is necessary to consider the Treasurer’s Advance Account, 
and for the years 1899, 1901, 1902,- and 1903, the Expenditure 
Suspense Account, in conjunction with the expenditure in chief for the 
year. Under the cash system, the expenditure should be debited to the 
year in which the payment is made, and not to the year in which the 
appropriation is authorised and the adjustment effected. This method 
has been adopted in the subsequent statements relating to expenditure 
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from Consolidated Revenue, and an analysis of the Treasurer’s Advance 
Account since the lst July, 1896, and the Expenditure Suspense Account 
for the years ended 30th June, 1899, 1901, 1902, and 1903, has been 
carried out, and the payments attached to the year in which they were 
actually made. 

From the Ist July, 1896, to the 30th June, 1905, there was appro- 
priated for the public service a sum of £105,486,805, while the 
actual revenue obtained was £104,482,711. Fortunately, in several 
years the expenditure actually incurred was below that’ authorised by 
Parliament, so that the figures just given merely exhibit what might 
have happened had the authority of Parliament been fully availed of. 
‘The actual excess of expenditure, however, as will be seen from the state- 
ment given below, was sufficiently serious in itself. The figures are 
exclusive of advances repaid and made :— 


£ £ £ £ 

1896 | 9,270,088 9,877,611 607,523 
1897 | 9,288,359 9,495,726 | cee eee 207,367 
1898 | 9,452,092 9,476,619 5473 | eveeseees 
1899 | 9,754,185 9,743,509 10,676 

1900 | 10,203,931 | 10,316,381 Sasvtas 112,450 
1901 | 10,805,543 | 10,922,862 anos 117,319 
1902 | 11,178,214 | 11,190,963 12,749 
1903 | 11,532,231 | 12,708,397 | we. | 171,166 
1904 | 11,453,744 | 11,525,304 | we 71,560 
1905 | 11,514,324 | 11,372,481 141,843 | elit a 


One unacquainted with the peculiarities of state finance might find 
it hard to understand how it is possible for a large deficit to have accumu- 
lated, and an expenditure in excess of revenue to have been still further 
indulged in. The explanation is simple. Through the operation of 
various Acts of the ‘Legislature, and the accumulations in the Government 
Savings Bank, the Treasury has at its disposal large sums in trust, and 
by the use of this money the accumulated deficits have been temporarily 
met. When in 1889: the deficit was consolidated, and Parliament 
authorised the issue of Treasury Bills to pay it off, these bills were not 
issued to the public, but, by entries in the books of the Treasury, the 
necessary sum was drawn from the Trust Funds in hand, and invested 
in the bills. This was only a formal operation, as the money had already 
been loaned to the revenue, and the issue of the bills simply turned a 
floating debt into one for a fixed term. 

The references to appropriations would be incomplete without the 
subjoined statement, which shows the total appropriations for the services 
of each year subdivided into three heads. The amounts given in the first 
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two columns taken. together represent the Estimates-in-Chief for each 
year :— 


Amount appropriated during year. Total amount 
ee Amount appropr expended from 
December, | Ae eres. | Annual Votes years | Opel et oe 

bilities). to June, 1905. 

£ £ £ £ 
1887 2,082,306 6,398,360 573,196 9,053,862 
1888 2,090, 326 6,416,595 632,064 9,138,985 
1889 2,126,379 7,067,272 300, 125 9,493,776 
1890 2,481,145 6,742,928 585,110 9,809,183 
1891 2,533, 116 7,117,053 1,108,783 10,758,952 
1892 2,756,958 8,045,007 486,448 11,288,413 
1893 2,924, 195 7,105,478 483, 485 10,513, 158 
1894 3,028,297 6,750,537 425,123 10,203,957 
*1895 1,472,412 3,405,451 45,476 4,923,339 
+1896 2,759,564 6,705,697 26,331 9,491,592 
+1897 2,663,223 7,259,663 | eaceeeaee 9,922,886 
+1898 2,936,937 6,635,460 |e aaseeaee 9,572,397 
+1899 2,955,176 6,844,773 | ace eeeee 9,799,949 
+1900 2,999,711 7,104,356 | aaa eaeee . 10,104,067 
+1901 3,058,229 7,573,983 | sae eaa eee 10,632,222 
+1902 3,512,817 7,569,778 =| sae eenaee 11,082,595. 
« $1903 3,835,592 7,742,391 | sae eee eee 11,577,983. 
+1904 4,038,600 7,550,389 || sac een eee 11,588,989 
~ $1905 4,224,613 7,489,512 | cee eee ene 11,714,125 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


It will be noticed that there is‘a large annual expenditure provided 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of Parlia- 
ment. The special appropriations form a primary charge on each year’s 
revenue collections. 


GENERAL BANKING ACCOUNT. 


The following table has been included for the purpose of showing the 
Government banking operations in as clear a light as possible. It indi- 
cates each of the main accounts under which the Government conducts 
its financial business, the subsidiary accounts being operated on under 
one or other of the headings enumerated. The Audit Act of 1902 provides 
that the Treasurer may agree with any Bank or Banks for the transaction 
of the general business of the State. The accounts are kept under four 
headings, viz., Consolidated Revenue Account, General Loan Account, 
Trust Account, and Special Deposits Account; but other accounts may 
be opened if necessary. All moneys paid into any of the accounts 
mentioned are declared to be “‘ public moneys,” and for interest purposes 
the several accounts are treated as one account. The Special Trust 
Accounts, which.consist principally of “Supreme Court Moneys,” are not 
controlled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the 
officials in charge of the departments interested. At the present time, 
the Trust Funds, to which attention will be subsequently directed, largely 
assist in keeping the account in credit. The position of the main 
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divisions of the General Account on the 30th June, 1905, will be found in 
the following statement :— 


Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1905. 
Head of Account. ATS TRE Sa=P| 
Investedin | Credit Cash Total 
Securities. Balance : 
Trust Account (subject to Audit Act)-- £ £ £ 
Government Savings Bank ............ccse scene escneeeeee 6,388,791 1,360,280 7,749,071 
Assurance Fund—Keal Property Act .. 156,090 80,305 236,395 
Other .. ats te tees eeeeeees 81,100 73,561 154,661 
Special Deposits Account— 
Savings Bank of New South Wales ............6000 ceeeee| ce ceneeeee 750,000 750,000 
Fixed Deposits Account 2. 1.0... cece cece ence cence ee] ce eee ceee 303,381 303,381 
Other iwi’ cas iweioncass uation eedsis tae-ai setae sees ak alse es 56,232 199,999 256,231 
Cr. <£/ 6,682,213 2,767,526 9,449,739 
Consolidated Revenue Fund .................. Dr. 336,891 
General Loan Account ...... 0.0... . ces cece ee Dr. 1,003,543 
Soe ECC 1,340,434 1,340,434 
Cr.| 6,682,213 1,427,092 8,109,305 
Special Trust Funds (not subject to Audit Act)}— 
Sinking Funds-- 
1924 Stock Redemption Fund \ f 6,602 66,022 
1925 He a | Sinking Funds in | 74,085 74,085 
aa id ny connection with ~< ey tat 
, i o4, g 
1929 2 Z | temporary works. | 66.730 68. 730 
1930 ” ” sis ae 24,257 24,257 
Railway Loan Redemption Fund ..............000e ee eee ‘ es 100,000 100,000 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court: Moneys 348,825 667,379 
Fire Insurance Account .....0...... cece eee ne eee bl ysis 2,304 2,304 
Advances to Settlers Account 2... . ccc eee eee e eee ee ave 4,057 4,057 
Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1905. Cr. 2,161,892 9,222,079 


The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 1905, is set 
forth in the following table, the London accounts being shown to the 
latest date available before the closing of the Public Accounts for the 
financial year :— 


Sydney Balance—30th June, 1905— . ; £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, Trust Account, and Special Deposits 
Account— 
Bank of New South Wales ..........00.5 seeeeeeeees 1,541,468 
Commercial Banking Coinpany of Sydney (Limited) .. 689,472 
Cash in: Treasury si :s..05 sie.55 nasa rea cae sissies 04s a8 9st ee Siaiare we site eC 199,695 : 
: -—| Cr. 2,430,635 
Special Trust Funds—Bank of New South Wales ...........- esse sneees 452/882 
. a or Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 279,614 
a ny 6s Bank of Australasia... 0.2.0... ccc. cece eect nee ees 2,304 
— Cr. 734,800 
3,165,435 
General Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales...........-.--2e+ee0: Dr. 1,003,543 
1,003,543 
Total Cash in Sydney ..................4. ares ede Eli. Saresiowe 2,161,892 
London Balance at date of latest advices— | 
Public Account,........ 5... cece ee ee ce eee cece etene Neves towaseeouaharercede Cr. 441,627 
Remittance Account— 
Bank of New South Wales ............. ...-Dr. 198,100 
Commercial Bank of Sydney (Limited) ................ Dr. 243,527 
Dr. 441,627 
Total Cash in London ........ es cece cece eens eeee neers] ceeeeeee Nil 
TOtal gis Benvisisie Oars o helndd OS a relelaaigiecele See | eee 2,161,892 


ConsoLIDATED REVENUE Funp. 


To understand the public accounts of the state necessitates on the part 
of the inquirer much patient study and a general knowledge of the 
financial and political history of the last thirty years; and it was not 
always possible, even for a well-equipped and patient student, to obtain 
more than a general idea of the state of the finances during the existence 
of the old system of account-keeping which came to an end in 1895. 
Now that the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis is properly in 
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operation, in estimating the financial position of the country, there have 
still to be considered the Old Deficiency Account, the New Account under 
the Audit Act Amendment Act, which form the Consolidated Revenue 
Account, as well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts 
not. forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Old 
Deficiency Account properly begins in 1885; but it was only in 1897, 
when the last obligation under the old system of account-keeping was 
met, that the position of this account for each year could be accurately 
stated. Until all obligations had been met, only an approximation could 
be made, and this depended for its accuracy on the correctness of the 
Treasurer's estimate of the liabilities outstanding for previous years. 
The confusion which has attended ‘the presentation of the public 
accounts of the State will no longer exist now that operations on the Old 
Deficiency Accounts have been closed. The following table shows the 
Accumulated Deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account for the 
period since 3lst December, 1884. The Treasury Bills issued under the 
Treasury Bills Deficiency Act No. 68 of 1900, as amended by No. 8 of 
1902, covering the Suspense Accounts (in overdraft) of the General Post 
Office New Street Resumption Account, 53 Vic. No. 13, the Centennial 
Park Account, 51 Vic. Nc. 9, and the Railway Loan Redemption Fund, as 
applied towards the partial liquidation of the balance of debentures raised 
under Act 31 Vic. No. 11, have been included in the statement, as under 
the Act first mentioned they were made part of the Consolidated Revenue 
Account proper : 


At the close of each Year. 
Suspense 
7 P Cash. Accounts and 
Finsneial Year. Treasury Bills pee caus Aceumulated 
Current. Redemption Deficiency.. 
Credit. Overdraft. Fund, 53 Vic, 
No. 24. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

31 December, 1884 ...J......... 1,229;338)\|, -<csectsee: 1) Sieiweeesa. ON) hays 

31 33 1885.2) ceeeeeae DO00?  cbecccasaee M4] essaaeety |) clsikedivees 
3L a V886is0e)) caizecca: |) cavheeege 1,286,581 1,286,581 
31 _ LEB Ti iai|  vevateaey Al! Cea laweees 2,179,580 2,179,580 
31 6 T888 esi). eecevees’. |  wedeot enn 1,668,715 1,668,715 
31 = 1889 ...| 1,886,100 57,089 | saves 1,829,062 
31 ” 1890 ...| 2,352,884 | 434,259 |... 1,918,625 
31 os 1891 ...| 2,202,884 332,303 2,535, 187 
31 i 1892 ...| 2,052,884 91,585 2,536,612 
81 6 1893 ...| 1,902,884 591,463 2,813,912 
31 es 1894 ...| 1,752,884 464,715 2,752,623. 
30 + =June 1895 ...| 1,752,884 166,450 667,953 2,587, 287 
30 is 1896 ...| 2,622,447 476,530 693,610 2,839,527 
30 5 1897 ...) 2,472,447 114,445 693,635 3,051,637 
30 ” 1898 ...| 2,322,447 122,211 843,341 3,043,576 
30 5 1899 ...| 2,172,447 116,523 846,468 2,902,392 
30 3 1900 ...| 2,022,447 17,742 767,498 2,772,203: 
30 ss 1901 ...) 1,872,447 | ow... 755,179 2,779,813 
30 5 1902 ...| 2,477,626 2,714,407 
30 5 1903 ...| 2,227,626 | ww. | 9,711,982 
30° io 1904...) 1,977,626 |... 524,064 spaintea 2,501,690 
30 53 1905...) 1,727,626 |... 336,891 | oe, 2,064,517 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the accumulated 
deficiency on the 30th June, 1905, was £2,064,517. The deficiency is 
being redeemed at the rate of £250,000 annually, and if future 
Treasurers contrive to make ends meet it ‘will be eight years before the 
amount will be wiped off. Besides the sum needed for its redemption, 
the accumulated deficiency involves interest payments to the extent of 
‘£52,144 a year, making the total burthen on present accounts £302,144 
per annum. 
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Under the “ Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905,’’ authority is given 
for the issue of Treasury Bills to liquidate the overdraft on the Con- 
solidated Revenue. The Act provides that in the event of there being a 
surplus on the year’s transactions. of the Consolidated Revenue, the 
Treasurer shall pay to the State Debts Commissioners the sum of 
£50,000, with a view to extinguishing the liability of the Bills. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


While the first authentic record respecting public finance in the State 
is dated the 16th October, 1792, and is entitled “An account of the 
charge and expense of the Civil and Military Establishments in the Settle- 
ment of New South Wales, from the first establishment of the Colony to 
the present time,’’ and shows an expenditure on Civil Establishment of 
£22,475 5s. 4d., and Military, £44,719 10s. Ofd., reliable information 
respecting the revenue and expenditure dates only from 1815, in which 
year the public receipts amounted to £21,639, and the expenditure to 
£19,980. From 1815 to 1840—the latter year being memorable in the 
annals of the State as that in which transportation ceased—the advance 
in the revenue was very rapid. In 1840, the public receipts amounted to 
£683,112—a sum not again reached until 1853, two years after the dis- 
covery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 the revenue made great strides, and 
amounted to £1,522,668 for the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, 
the separation of Queensland took place, and, consequently, a falling off 
in the revenue occurred in the following year, the amount collected being 
£1,308,925. 

The gross and net revenue proper for the years given in the table were 
as follow :— 


Bescad Net Revenue proper. 
Year. pente s. 
(exclusive ot | Rettnds. ya | Per Inhabitant. 
£ £ £ a. d. 
1860 1,308,925 | . 28,209 1,280,716 14 
1865 1,771,162 38,680 1,732,482 6 
1870 2,102,697 52,978 2,049,719 3 
1875 4,121,996 100,360 4,021,636 17 
1880 4,904,230 97,841 4,806,389 111 
1881 6,707,963 156,829 6,551,134 ll 
1882 7,410,737 192,151 7,218,586 01 
1883 6,470,341 243,720 6,226,621 8 
1884 7,117,592 280,813 6,836,779 14.1 
1885 7,587,368 206,817 7,380,551 19 


1886 | 7,593,050) 218,235 | 7,374,815 12 
1887 8,582,809 | 205,854 | 8,376,955 
1888 8,886,332 | 172,148 | 8,714,184 
1889 9,066,941 | 191,211 | 8,875,730 
1890 | 9,494,584 | 188,893} 9,305,691 
1891 | 10,036,185 | 262,853 | 9,773,332 
1892 | 10,501,104 | 434,641 | 10,066,463 
1893 9,706,734 | 206,824! 9,499,910 
1894 | 9,507,928 | 157,877 | 9,350,051 

*1895 | 4,943,847 | 79,756 | 4,864,091 

+1896 9,270,088 | 178,720 | 9,091,368 

+1897 9,288,359 | 179,106 | 9,109,253 

+1898 9,482,092 | 177,208 | 9,304,884 

+1899 9,754,185 | 180,770 | 9,573,415 

+1900 | 10,203,931 | 230,195 | 9,973,736 

+1901 | 10,805,543 | 193,121 | 10,612,422 

+1902 | 11,178,214 | 170,858 | 11,007,356 

+1903 | 11,532,931 | 236,162 | 11,296,069 | 

+1904 | 11,453,745 | 205,417 | 11,248,328 

+1905 | 11,514,324 | 177,406 | 11,336,918 


t 


“Six months ended 30th June. ft Twelve months ended 30th June. 
> } Amount for six months. 
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Under the provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, the control of Customs and Excise and the administration of the Post 
and Telegraph and Defence Departments were transferred to the Federal 
Government, the first-named on the Ist January, 1901, and the others or 
the Ist March, 1901, and on the passage of the “ Patents Act, 1903,’’ the 
Patents Office was transferred on the Ist June, 1904; consequently the 
revenue derived from those sources, since the transfer, has only been 
included to the extent of the balance paid over to the State after deducting 
the expenditure incurred in connection with transferred services, and 
the proportion of other or new expenditure for which the State was liable. 

The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 
are exclusive of ‘‘ Advances repaid”; and in dealing with expenditure, 
“ Advances made’’ have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure 
therefrom. The terms “net revenue’? and “net expenditure,’’ used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned as well as 
from refunds. 

The net expenditure for years corresponding with those in the revenue 
statement is given in the subjoined table, it being assumed that the 
accounts are on a cash basis—that is, that each year’s business is com- 
plete within that year. The term used in the table, “ Expenditure from 
revenue of current year,’’ must not be taken in a literal sense, as in only 
three years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed for the expen- 
diture. This will be seen by comparing the annual expenditure given 
below with the revenue for the corresponding years shown in the 
preceding table :— 


Net Expenditure, exclusive of Advances. Per Inhabitant. 
Year, From From From | From 
Revenue of {Accumulated Total. Revenue of | Accumulated Total, 
current year. Surplus. jcurrent year.; Surplus. 

£ & £ £s.d)/ #£s d| £8. da 

1860 1,284,568 | ...... 1,284,568 315 Of]  ..... 315 0 

1865 1,696,127 | o.... 1,696, 127 4 410] wa... 4 410 

1870 2,550,002 |... 2,550,002 5 41] we, 5.4 2} 

1875 3,240,964 Risa 3,240,964 51011]... 5 10 12 

1889 5,129,028 331,287 5,460,315 70° 9| 09 1 7 910 

1881 5,218,226 407,523 5,625,749 616 5); 010 8 7 72 

1882 5,631,499 524,160 6,155,659 7 10) 018 2 714 2 

1883 6,818, 303 732,065 7,550, 568 8 2 8| 017 6 90 2 

1884 7,531,771 598,426 8,130,197 810 7 013 7 9 4 2 

1885 8,113,510 241,610 8,355,120 815 0; 0 5 3 90 8 

1886 8,786,808 72,469 8,859,277 9 13) 0 1 6 929 

1887 8,976,102 13,815 8,989,917 818 8} 0 0 4 819 0 

1888 8,471,755 20,211 8,491,966 8 3 8: 0 0 4 8 490 

1889 8,995,751 5,693 9,001,444 8 8 9| 001 8 810 

1890 9,385,669 3,677 9,389,346 810 3; 001 810 4 

1891 10,215,820 |... 10,215,820 818 ll]... § 18 12 

1892 10,103,272 | 10,103,272 te Me «al 8h 8 

1893 10,082,198 aeease 10,082,198 8 TT] cee 8 7 7 

1894 9,329,353 | 9,329,353 FIZ Vases 712 1 

*1895 4,844,597 |... 4,844,597 |) 4317 5]... $3.17 5 
+1896 - 9,698,891 | ...... 9,698,891 ZIW3 Bosses 713 8 
+1897 9,316,620 | ...... 9,316,620 75 9] ue. 7 5 9 
+1898 9,209,411 |... . 9,299,411 7 210)... 7 210 
+1899 9,562,739 | ...... 9,562,739 7 4 6 or 7 4 6 
+1900 10,086, 186 Pree 10,086, 186 G10" | ~aesees 710 1 
+1991 10,729,741 | ...... 10,729,741 TAT BY) eee. 717 $ 
+1902 11,020, 105 11,020,105 719 9 719 & 
+1903 11,467,235 ieteus 11,467,235 8 21k san eein 8 211 
+1904 11,319,888 | ...... 11,319,888 718 2 ww. 718 2 
+1905 11,195,075 | w.... 11,195,075 713 2] wee 713.2 


* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months, 
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, From 1872 to 1877—years notorious for the wholesale alienation of the 
public estate—the yearly income was considerably in excess of the annual 
payments, with the result that a large surplus was created. The excess 
payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, but the sur- 
pluses of 1881 and 1882 considerably augmented the fund. After the 
year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals were annually made, 
and the fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. Since 
that date the existing deficit has been accumulating. 

It is interesting to note the receipts and expenditure in connection with 
what may be termed the business undertakings of the State, viz., the 
railways and tramways, water supply and sewerage, harbours and rivers, 
and advances to settlers—and to compare these figures with the ordinary 
expenses of general governments. In the following table such a com- 
parison is made for the last decennial period, but it must be borne in 
mind that in the case of the business undertakings the proportion of 
interest paid on the public debt in respect of their construction is 
included :— 


General Government, Business Undertakings. 

Year. 

Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ £ £ £ 

1896 5,548,506 | 5,626,072 | 3,542,862 | 4,072,819 
1897 5,355,427 5,296,077 3,753,826 4,020,543 
1898 5,542,002 | 5,218,318 | 3,762,882 | 4,081,063 
1899 5,597,200 | 5,312,348 | 3,976,215 | 4,250,391 
1900 5,906, 383 5,627,977 4,067,353 4,458,200 
1903 5,844,453 | 5,823,641 | 4,767,969 | 4,906,100 
1902 5,907,374 5,512,194 5,099,982 5,507,911 
1903 6,359,351 | 5,657,562 | 4,936,718 | 5,809,673 
1904 6,120,640 5,483,656 5,127, 688 5,836,232 
1905 5,868,290 | 5,307,355 | -5,4€8,628 | 5,887,720 


The amount disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
larger than that expended by any other State of the Commonwealth or 
New Zealand; in the financial year just closed it exceeded the expenditure 
of Victoria by £4,212,000, was nearly twice as great as that of New 
Zealand, and exceeded the united expenditure of Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. The large outlay in New 
South Wales is chiefly due to the absence of a complete system of 
local government. In some of the other States, in addition to the 
ordinary forms of local government, there are bodies known as Boards 
or Trusts, whose function is to construct and supervise works which have 
been established for the benefit of the districts concerned. The funds 
necessary for the carrying out of these works are raised by rates on the 
assessed values of the properties benefited, whereas in this State the 
Central Government has been hitherto charged with the entire expendi- 
ture in this direction. It is, however, anticipated that the passage of 
the “ Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905,’’ will result in a substantial 
reduction in the amount that the Central Government is at present called 
upon to meet. 
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Sources or REVENUE. 


The Revenue is classified under four heads—Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered, and General Miscellaneous Receipts. 
The net revenue falling under each of these four heads, during 1880 and 
subsequent years, is shown below :— 


Receipts for 


General Miscel- 


Taxation. Land Revenue. Services rendered. laneous Receipts. 

Year. 

Total. |rapabitant,| To: |iananitant., Teta liananitant.| 7% nhabitant. 
£ £84 £ £a d. L£ £os.d. £ £s. d 

1880 1,379,065 117.10 | 1,605,327 241 1,597,009 2 310 224,988 0 6 2 
1881 1,739,424 2 5 6 | 2,724,341 811 3 | 1,944,110 210 10 143,259 03 8 
1882 1,861,663 2 6 8 | 2,797,470 310 1 | 2,363,781 219 2 195,672 0 412 
1883 1,851,737 2 4 2 | 1,498,577 115 8 | 2,668,849 3.3 8 212,458 05 ft 
1884 2,100,713 2 7 7 |1,579,021 115 9 2,930,701 3.6 4 226,344 05 2 
1885 2,206,429 | 2 7 7 | 1,769,616 | 118 2 | 3,149,908 | 3 711 | 254,508 | 0 5 6& 
1886 2,552,508 212 8 | 1,543,958 11110 | 3,067,288 3.3 3 211,063 04 6 
1887 2,583,486 | 211 5 | 2,312,072 | 2 6 0 | 3,220,737 | 3 4 1 | 259,760 | 0 5 3 
1888 2,626,027 | 210 8 | 2,210,638 | 2 2 8 | 3,620,242 | 3 911 | 257,207 | 0 411 
1889 2,635,002 2 9 5 | 2,050,425 118 5 | 3,883,448 312 10 306,855 05 & 
1890 2,704,043 | 2 9 1 | 2,158,645 119 2 | 4,138,692 315 1 304,311 05 6 
1891 2,875,028 210 4 | 2,117,003 117 1 | 4,563,433 319 11 216,861 038 & 
1892 3,345,265 216 10 | 1,947,599 113 1 | 4,546,595 317 3 227 ,004 0 310 
1893 2,777,346 2 6 2 | 2,115,185 115 2 4,379,417 3 12 10 227,462 03 & 
1894 2,688,693 | 2 310 | 2,078,751 | 11311 | 4,251,666 | 3 9 3 |, 330,941 | 0 5 & 
1895 1,288,781 1 010 | 1,037,683 016 7 1,997,028 1nu 540,599 08 & 
71896 2,493,622 119 6 | 1,976,240 111 4 | 4,315,670 3.8 5 305,836 0 410 
+1897 2,396,412 117 6 | 1,898,834 1 9 @ | 4,562,541 311 4 251,466 0 310 
+1898 2,511,298 | 118 6 |1,976,816 | ‘110 4 | 4,610,546 { 31010 | 206,224 | 0 3 & 
+1899 2,515,281 118 0 | 1,953,074 1 9 7 | 4,857,186 313 5 247,924 03 8 
+1900 2,618,069 11811 | 2,116,076 111 5 | 4,992,521 314 4 247,070 03 9 
+1901 1,980,885 1 9 0 | 2,066,545 110 3 5,316,832 31711 | 1,248,160. 018 4 
+1902 1,108,770 | 016 1 |2,001,574 | 1 9 © | 5,025,066 | 31210 J 2,971,946 | 2 1 8 
71903 1,108,781 015 9 | 1,805,227 1 5 8 | 4,807,641 3.8 4 3,574,420 210 & 
+1904 1,100,193 015 5 | 1,860,570 1 6 O | 5,012,401 310 O | 3,275,164 25 9% 
1905 1,114,408 015 3 | 1,761,027 1 4 1 | 5,355,418 313 4 | 3,106,065 22 6 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


In considering the foregoing figures relating to sources of revenue, it 
must be borne in mind that the receipts from Customs and Excise are 
ineluded to the 3lst December, 1900, the revenue from Posts-and Tele- 
graphs to the 28th February, 1901, and from Patents to the 31st May, 
1904, only, when these services were taken over by the Commonwealth 


Government. 


The general miscellaneous receipts, however, for the period 


1901 to 1905, include the balance of revenue collected within New South 
Wales by the Commonwealth Government and returned to the State. 
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TAXATION. 

License Fees, Land and Income Taxes, and Stamp Duties represent the 
various forms of taxation in force in the State. In the subjoined state- 
ment, the revenue derived from each source during the period 1903-1905 
is. shown :— 


Head of Revenue. 1908, 1904. "1905. 
Indirect Taxation— £ £ £ 
Licenses :— 
To retail fermented and spirituous liquors............ 95,661 95,017 95,325 
Others ssisedicisic eis cs cesta cexatteaeeSesaeasecstineetertes 27,285 27,754 27,786 
Total, Licenses ...........::000e0e 122,946 | 122,771 | 123,111 


Direct Taxation— 


Income Tax.. 224,306 | 216,655 | 231,442 


Land Tax..... 320,653 | 335,223 | 332,530" 
Total, Land and Income Tax............ 544,959 | 551,878 | 563,972 

Stamp Duties :—- - 
Impressed and adhesive stamps ..............:0000s0e8 176,091 | 198,166 | 211,759 
Probate, administration, and settlement duty...... 240,445 | 225,115 | 224,526- 
Other vai veeseisciteseasssorckseoecavaceastes dabei ha detzeas 60,791 48,121 41,880 
Total, Stamp Duties............... 477,327 471,402 478,165 


Gross Revenue from Taxation .. | 1,145,282 | 1,146,051 | 1,165,248 
Refunds ...........ceeccecceeeeeeeeee rn 36,451 45,858 50,840 
Net Revenue from Taxation ..........cccccsscseeseeeee 1,108,781 | 1,100,193 | 1,114,408 - 


- The control of Customs and Excise having passed to the Commonwealth 
Government on the Ist January, 1901, the foregoing statement does not . 
include any figures relating to the taxation thereunder since that date.. 
In a publication of this character, however, it-is desirable that the actual’ 
amount to which the people of the State are subjected by way of taxation,. 
whether direct or indirect, should be clearly set forth. In the following: - 
statement is shown in detail the net revenue derivable from each source - 
of taxation for the decennial period ended 30th June, 1905, after 
deducting refunds, but not allowing for cost of collection :— 


Indirect Taxation. Direct Taxation. 
Year ended Total 
30th June. Taxation. 
Customs. Excise. Other. meee Land Tax. pane j 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1896 1,754,606 | 270,556 | 122,892 27,658 | ...... 317,910 | 2,493,622 
1897 1,254,677 | 276,287 | 116,580| 279,753 | 139,079 | 330,036] 2,396,412” 
1898 1,247,793 , 289,479 | 120,357 | 172,364 | 336,036) 345,269 | 2,511,298: 
1899 1,293,769 | 315,090} 121,186 | 171,272] 253,901) 360,013| 2,515,231 
1900 1,398,105 | 328,272 | 120,299] 166,051 | 286,226) 309,116 | 2,618,069- 
i901 1,574,592 | 383,752 | 123,527 | 205,304 | 288,369] 424,349) 2,999,893 
1902 2,324,000 | 488,732 124,438, 190,315, 301,981 | 492,036; 3,921,502 
1903 2,861,710 | 617,032 | 122,409) 199,159| 314,104] 473,109| 4,587,523: 
1904 2,604,048 | 625,738 | 122,137! 193,240; 322,246| 462,570| 4,329,979. 
1905 2,390,735 | 642,882 | 122,606 | 195,252] 323,267] 473,283) 4,148,025 


A marked inerease in the aggregate amount of taxation is disclosed 
in the foregoing table, ranging as it does from £2,493,622 in the 
opening year of the period to £4,148,025 in the closing year. The 
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imposition of uniform customs and excise duties by the Commonwenlta 
Parliament from the 9th October, 1901, largely contributed to this 
increase; but the revenue derivable from each form of direct taxation 
shows decided improvement in almost every year. The figures would be 
incomplete without corresponding information respecting the taxation 
per head of population, which is set forth hereunder :— 


Indirect Taxation, Direct Taxation. 

Toa gait reat 
& me. F 
Customs. Excise. Other. oe © | Land Tax. Sea 

£aa/£q,a/£53. d|/£s3 da|/£ 8 a/£ 8 d| £8. d 
1896 1710/0 4 3)/0111)0 0 85). ...... 05 1 119 6 
1897 019 8|0 4 4/0 110\|0 4 4/0 2 2}/0 5 2 117 6 
1898 019 2/0 4 5/0 110;);0 2 8|0 5 2|)0 5 3 118 6 
1899 019 7/0 4 9/0 110)/0 2 7|}09 310!0 5 6 118 0 
1900 1 010}0 5 0/0 110\0 2:5;/;0 4 3/0 4 7 118 
1901 13 1/0 5 8/0 110|/0 38 0\0 4 38/0 6 2 24 0 
1902 113 8|0 71/0 110)/0 2 9/0 4 4/0 7 2 2 16 10 
1903 20 8/0 8 9/0 19)0 210;0 4 5;0 6 9 3.5 2 
1904 / 136 4/0 8 9/0 1 9/0 2 8}0 4 6/0 6 6 3.0 6 
1905 11210/0 810\;0 18/0 2 8|0 4 6/0 6 6 216 11 


The receipts from licenses show very little fluctuation from year to 
year, The amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1905, 
under the different heads, was as follows :— 


i} 


Licenses. Amount, | Licenses. Amount. 
£ | £ 
Wholesale spirit dealers and | Gunpowder Act ...........:e eee 891 
Dre Wer oi3is.<seseeihssesvcadescocssvcus 6,150 Sale of tobacco and cigars ...... 2,937 
To retail fermented and spirituous Metropolitan Traffic Act 1,988 
liquors, Colonial wine, cider, Other - j.aasiedsissdoewwotiesiavesenss 950 
ANG PEVTY 2.0... . 2s ee ceececeeseeee eens 95,32é bateuaeea 
Billiard and bagatelle vee) 6,695 123,111 
AUCHIONCETS 10... ceee eee ee eens 4,890 Refunds ... .......0.. 505 
Hawkers, — pedlars, a 
DrOKETS 2... cccsseccsseseoeeseenses 3,285 Total net receipts ...... £} 122,606 


The receipts by the Mines Departmnt from licenses, and from those 
issued under the Fisheries Department, are not included in the table. 


LAND anp Incomg TAXATION. 


‘The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of ld. in the £. A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that sum a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks ‘of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggregate unimproved value. In cases where land 
is mortgaged, the mortgagor is permitted to deduct from the tax payable 
a sum equal to the income-tax paid by the mortgagee on the interest 
derived from the mortgage of the whole property, including improvements. 
The lands exempt from taxation comprise Crown lands not subject to the 
right of purchase, or held under special or conditional lease, or as home- 
stead selections ; other lands vested in His Majesty, or His representative ; 
lands vested in the Railway Commissioners; lands belonging to or vested 
in local authorities; public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and com- 
mons ; lands occupied as public pounds, or used exclusively for or in con- 
nection with public hospitals, benevolent institutions, and other public 
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charities, churches and chapels, the University and its affiliated colleges, 
the Sydney Grammar School, and mechanics’ institutes and schools of art ; 
and lands dedicated to and vested in trustees and used for zoological, agri- 
cultural, pastoral, or horticultural show purposes, or for other public or 
scientific purposes. In the event of the tax remaining unpaid for a period 
of two years after it has become due, on giving another year’s notice, the 
Commissioners may lease the land for a period not exceeding three years, 
or, with the sanction of a Judge of the Supreme Court, sell so much of it 
as may be necessary to meet the payment of the tax, with fines, costs, and 
expenses in addition. . 

Under the. ‘‘ Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905,” when the Council. 
of a shire makes and levies a general rate of not less than 1d. in the £.- 
on the unimproved value of land within the shire, land tax ceases to be~. 
collected by the State within the area, and a similar provision has been | 
inserted in the Local Government Extension Bill (to be further considered! 
next session) with regard to existing municipalities. 

The aggregate unimpreved value of the land of the State assessed for- 
taxation purposes is estimated to be about £129,000,000, but consequent -, 
on no detail statistics being available, it is impossible to state the actual _ 
taxable value; the deductions allowed by way of mortgage; balance of 
conditional purchases outstanding; and the general exemption of £240 -. 
allowed by law. The number of persons owning land in the State is about . 
195,740, but by reason of the deduction referred to the actual number ~~ 
of taxpayers is 41,574. : 

An income-tax of 6d. in the £ is imposed upon so much of every income~.. 
as may be in excess of £200, except in so far as it is derived from the... 
ownership or use or cultivation of land upon which land-tax is payable... 
The exemptions include the revenues of local authorities, the income of." 
life assurance societies, and of other societies and companies not carrying 
on business for purposes of profit or gain, and not being income derived 
from mortgages; the dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the Government Savings Bank ;.the funds and income of 
registered friendly societies and trades unions; the incomes and revenucs 
of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational institutions of a public 
character ; and income accruing to foreign investors from Government 
Stock. The regulations provide that, in the case of every company, its 
income shall be taken as the income of the company in New South Wales 
and from investments in the State. Public companies are not allowed 
the exemption of £200. 

‘here is no great variation either in regard to the number or amount 
of incomes liable to taxation, as shown in the following table, which relates 
to the last seven years :— 


Year. Number of Incomes. Net Income. 
| £ “= 
1899 19,775 11,123,342 
1900 20,051 12,140,569 
1901 19,991 12,065,842 
19802 20,299 12,127,129 
1903: 22,234 13,415,760 
1904 22,259 12,482,094. 
1905 22,814 13,769,828 


A distribution of the incomes subject to taxation according to the 
amounts taxable is set forth in the following statement, the particulars 
representing an average of seven years. These, however, represent only 
a proportion of the incomes derived from New South Wales, as incomes 
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derived from land, or the use and occupancy of land, are not taxable. 
The net earnings are given in the table: — 


Average of Seven Years. Percentage in each category, 
Categories, az 
' Number of | Amount of Of Number of | Of Amount of 
Incomes. Incomes. Incomes. Incomes. 
£ per cent. per cent, 
£200 and under £250 6,252 1,397,924 30°01 11°44 
250 sy 300) 4,012 1,092,079 | 19-27 8°94 
7300 - 400 3,996 1,368,928 | 19°18 | 11°16 
400 a 500 1,916 858,556 | 9:20 — 7°02 
300 a5 700 1,844 1,064, 107 8°86 8°70 
790 49 1,000 1,148 940,291 551 7°69 
“1,000 $5. 1,200 373 407,788 1:79 3°34 
1,200 $s 2,000 660 997,745 3°17 8:16 
2,000 3 5,000 442 1,294,880 2°12 10°60 
5,000, 10,000 114 759,964 | 0°55 6-22 
10,000 + 20,000, 44 600,350 | 0°21 4°91 
20,000 and upwards ...... 27 1,445,314 | 013 11°82 
Total... 20,828 12,227,926 100-00 100-00 


The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown hereunder. The amounts exclude 
refunds rendered necessary through correction of errors by the taxpayer 
or adjustments by the Department, but include refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 
of income of the preceding year on which the assessment was made; a 
provision which was repealed by the “Land and Income Tax Amendment 
Act, 1904’? :— 


Year, Tand Tax. | Income Tax. 
i 
£ | £ 
A896; 9° fh Maeitiedeteeeed 27,658 
1897 139,079 295,537 
1898 364,131 166,395 
1899 253,901 178,032 
1900 286,227 183,460 
1901 288,369 215,893 
1902 301,981 203,625 
1903 314,104 214,686 
1904 322,246 211,831 
1905 323,267 195, 252 


The fluctuations shown in the first three years are due to the difficulties 
inseparable from the introduction of a system of direct taxation; the 
returns for 1899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal 
conditions. 


PropaTE AND Succession Dutinus. 


In this State a duty of 1 per cent. was payable to the end of the year 
1899 on the value of the real and personal estate of a testator or intestate, 
and on settlements of property taking effect after death, provided the 
value of the property was less than £5,000; 2 per cent. was payable on 
estates of the value of £5,000 and under £12,500; 3 per cent. upon 
£12,500 and under £25,000; 4 per cent. upon £25,000 and under 
£50,000; and 5 per cent. upon £50,000 and upwards. Estates not 
exceeding £200 in gross value were exempt from duty. On the 22nd 
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December, 1899, an amending Act was assented to, under which the 
following duties on the estates of deceased persons are now payable :— 


Exceeding— aieeetnge Rate. Exceeding— |, eorina Rate, 
£ £ per cent. £ £ | per ewat. 
Seeaianetes 1,000 Nil. 34,000 36,000 = 
1,000 5,000 2 36,000 38,000 63 
5,000 6,000 3 38,000 40,000 $ 
6,000 7,000 35 40,000 44,000 7 
7,000 8,000 53 44,000 48,000 73 
8,000 9,000 33 48,000 52,000 72 
9,000 10,000 3+ 52,000 56,000 re 
10,000 12,000 4 56,000 60,000 ‘74 
12,000 14,000 41 60,000 64,000 8 
14,000 16,000 42 64,000 68,000 8h 
16,000 18,000 43 68,000 72,000 82 
18,000 20,000 44 72,000 76,000 83 
20,000 22,000 5 76,000 80,000 8s 
22,000 24,000 5} 80,000 84,000 9 
20,00 | 28,000 | 5: | s8'000 | S000 | oF 
00 28,000 3 88,000 92,00 = 
28,000 .; 30,000 5$ 92,000 96,000 03 
30, 000 32,000 6 96,000 100,000 = 
32,000 34,000 6) 100,000 | ......... 10 


Only one-half of these rates is payable on. the net amount received 
by the widow, children, and grand-children of the testator or intestate, 
provided the total value of the estate is not more than £30,000 after all 
debts have been paid. 

Under the Companies (Death Duties) Act of 1901, in the case of the 
death of the member of a company incorporated according to the laws of 
any country, possession, or place other than New South Wales, and 
carrying on the business of mining for any mineral, or of pastoral or 
agricultural production, or timber-getting in New South Wales, wherever 
such member may have been domiciled, duty is chargeable as shown in the 
foregoing table. 

By the Stamp Duties (Deductions) Act, 1904, where duty is payable in 
the United Kingdom, by reason of a death occurring after the 29th 
December, 1904, in respect of any property situated therein, and passing 
on such death, the Commissioner is empowered to make an allowance of a 
sum equal to the amount of duty to be deducted from that payable in 
respect of the property under the various Acts operating in this State. 


Composition Duty. 


The Bank Notes Act of 1893 provided for the increase of the annual 
coniposition duty on bank notes from 2 to 24 per cent. on all notes issued 
within the State. As the Act mentioned lapsed in November, 1895, the 
composition charged since that date has been at the old rate. 


Lanp REveNvE. 


The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown land are treated as 
public income in this State, a practice that also obtains in the other 
States of Australia. While the proceeds from occupation, being rent, 
can be reasonably regarded as an item of revenue, the inclusion of the 
proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale in the 
ordinary revenue is open to serious objection. It has been urged. in 
justification of the course that the sums so obtained have enabled the 
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Government either to construct works, which both enhance the value of 
the remaining public lands and facilitate settlement, or to endow muni- 
cipalities, and thus enable them to carry out local works. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(@) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale ; (6) con- 
ditional sales or lands disposed of under the system of deferred payments ; 


(c) rents from pastoral, mining, and: other classes of occupation. The 
first two sources have been amalgamated under the head of Alienation ; 
while the last is classed as Occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from aliena- 
tion, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in detail the 
revenue from 1903 to 1905, but as over 40 per cent. of the amounts shown 
as instalments and interest represents interest on balances of conditional 
purchases outstanding, to that extent the receipts from sales jmay be 
legitimately viewed as income :— | 

Head of Revenue. 1903. | 1904. | 1905, 
Alienation— 
Sales, etc. :— £ £ | £ 
Auction sales .......ccccccecececececsececeuseeereeee enedeeat 114,493 109,554 || 91,331 
5,277 7,964 10,985 
119,770 117,518 102,316 

Conditional Purchases :— 

Deposits and improvements...........:cccccsseeeeteeees 40,222 56,326 62,975 
Instalments and interest ......... 755,685 759,650 728,856 
Interest (under Act of 1861) ...... 50,038 48,480 38,543 
Balances ............loccecececeeeeeees eee 107,234 112,012 75,861 
Homestead Selections ............cecceeceeceeeeseeeeeeeen eee 27,600 | 37,483 | | 50,272 
Dota eis ca; cosas sussishins costs aucesvieeetecasees ~ 980,779 | 1,013,951 956,507 
Total, Alienation..................... 1,100,549 | 1,131,469 | | 1,058,823 

Occupation. 

Pastoral :— 

Pastoral leages ........cccsscecesecncececeseceneaseeneeeeees 78,799 2,662 2,639 
Conditional leases ..... : 154,341 175,404 178,456 
Occupation licenses ..... 117,324 86,090 70,712 
Homestead leases ..........c:cccceececeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaes 23,712 10,183 6,172 
Annual leases. iic sc iccsscatveciccs siencnigheaceasvaes! Sous 51,482 43,098 || 43,820 
Settlement leases 2. ......ccccececeee ceeceeceeeoeeeteteees 51,490 72,727 79,972 
Improvement leases ...............5 42,681 68,989 60,445 
Western Land Division leases........5.........0se0eeee 77,782 141,707 133,443 
Other leases. iis cise esi sscsicavaceeses edema sweeceeantteees 9,540 10,634 13,213 
Vota seis: sevescblstessdhvedsewecnestaeedeeesingas 607,151 611,494 588,871 
Mining :— 

Mineral leases ...........cscccscsccsssesevcsceestsesesseosves 13,062 16.949 13,871 
Leases of auriferous lands .............c.0ceeensee tenes 6,370 7,389 7,149 
Miners’ rights............ccceeee eee 3,404 3,518 3,553 
Royalty on minerals ..........0..cccccce sees eee eee tenes 22,128 29,536 36,408 
Other a iciiaseedsstenevecdvids Ure vdua te tlesesdeaaveatesagies 5,182 6,870 7,251 
"E Oba iva iacade coscdve vasa tornse ates odes 50,146 64,262 68.232 

Total, Occupation ..............c..08. 657,297 675,756 657,103 

Miscellaneous Land Receipts. 

Survey fees ........ Si eeie Gua Way oide LOUMGaLGRDN ae eeAee Goes 28,219 44,394 49,332 
Rents, special objeets .......... 17,462 21,444 23,301 
Timber licenses, royalty, etc. ............ccceeeeee eter ee 33,081 33,932 33,023 
Quit rents and other reeeipts ..............0.cee ee 34,083 28,966 23.885 
TE OGD csceditivdincith HOE AoC 112,845 128,736 129,54) 

Gross Revenue from Lands ... .........0esceeeeeeeeee ees 1,870,691 | 1,935,961 | 1,845,467 
Reftunds: 25s. .scccee yok vice sau eae sens wwe rtd nn aaietve go 65,464 75,391 84,440 
Net Revenue from Lands .....c.cccccssssseseeeseseeeee 1,805,227 {1,860,570 | 1,761,027 
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The revenue from the public lands has fluctuated considerably since the 
passing of the Crown Lands Alienation Act of 1861. The minimum 
amount of revenue was received in 1864, and amounted to £297,866, or 
15s. 6d. per head of population. As indicated in another portion of this 
work, the struggle between the selector and squatter did not begin in 
earnest until about the year 1873, when the effect of the legislation of 
1861 was felt in an acute form, and during the decennial period following 
the pastoral tenants availed themselves to the full extent of the system of 
auction sales to protect their possessions from encroachment through the 
operations of selectors. As a consequence, the land receipts for these 
years were considerably inflated, and in 1877 a sum of £3,236,277, or 
£5 2s. 11d. per inhabitant was received—-the highest ever recorded. The 
Act of 1884 had the effect of limiting the gamble in land, and improved 
the condition of the pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure over 
one-half of his run for a term of years; the leases were, however, 
appraised at a higher rent, and, consequently, the revenue therefrom 
increased in the subsequent years. The revenue from land sales has 
declined year by year, both absolutely and as compared with population. 
The revenue from this source is now some £1,375,000 less than was the 
case in 1881. In regard to occupation, a different condition of things is 
disclosed ; the receipts in 1904-5 totalled £737,312, or an increase of 
£399, 661 as compared with 1881. 

The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation; sud the 
gross and net land revenue, from 1880 to 1905, were as follow :— 


Alienation. Occupation 
ee ee Gross Net 
Year. ozs c Revenue | Refunds.| Revenue 
Sales, ete. ieee Pastoral. ser eh from Lands. from Lands. 
“4 § V 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1880 731,353 650,674 | 237,660 | 26,749 | 1,646,436 | 41,109] 1,605,327 
1881 1,415,460 | 1,067,879 | 309,170 | 28,480 | 2,820,989 | 96,648 | 2,724,341 
1882 1,306,300 | 1,148,741 | 430,417 | 28,936 | 2,914,394 |.116,924| 2,797,470 
1883 338,234 931,235 | 358,957 | 27,643 | 1,656,069 | 162,492] 1,493,577 
1884 411,202 952,281 | 344,096 | 45,765 | 1,753,344 | 174,323] 1,579,021 
1885 535,508 778,849 | 517,156 | 44,939 | 1,876,452 | 106,836 | 1,769,616 
1886 375,458 830,965 | 391,749 | 45,846 | 1,644,018 | 100,060 | 1,543,958 
1887 349,585 872,192 |1,100,423 | 56,795 | 2,378,995 | 66,023] 2,312,972 
1883 316,034 896,249 | 941,521 114,449 | 2,268,253 | 57,615] 2,210,638 
1889 214,691 934,480 | 917,491 | 70,901 | 2,137,563 | 87,138 | 2,050,425 
1890 225,387 | 1,153,377 | 785,116 | 79,159 | 2,243,039 | 84,394] 2,158,645 
1891 191,696 | 1,154,979 | 848,960 | 71,001 | 2,266,636 | 149,633] 2,117,003 
1892 224,164 | 1,015,175 | 915,378 | 59,345 | 2,214,062 | 266,463 | 1,947,599 
1893 252,782 | 1,044,710 | 849,652 | 59,123 | 2,206,267 | 91,082] 2,115,185 
1894 234,408 | 1,052,198 | 789,278 | 49,291 | 2,125,175~]~ 46,424 2,078,751 
*1895 36,378 852,823 | 139,219 | 24,932 | 1,053,352 | 15,669| 1,037,683 
+1896 67,896 | 1,063,138 | 800,92] | 55,781 | 2,017,736 | 41,496] 1,976,240 
+1897 68,599 | 1,082,516 | 748,779 | 53,535 | 1,953,429 | 54,595] 1,898,834 
+1898 99,392 | 1,150,060 | 725,279 | 56,870 | 2,031,601 | 54,785 | 1,976,816 
+1899 108,960 | 1,140,240 | 702,123 | 58,187 | 2,009,510 | 56,436 | 1,953,074 
+1900 127,829 | 1,227,870 | 737,114 | 88,153 | 2,180,966 | 64,890] 2,116,076 
+1901 135,046 | 1,234,172 | 679,315 | 74,830 | 2,123,363 | 56,818 | 2,066,545 
+1902 120, 202 | 1,173,090 | 694,099 | 70,286 | 2,057,677 | 56,103] 2,001,574 
+1903 119,770 | 1,008,998 ) 658,696 | 83,227 | 1,870,691 65,464 | 1,805,227 
+1904 117,518 | 1,058,345 | 661,904 | 98,194 | 1,935,961 | 75,391] 1,860,570 
+1905 102,316 | 1,005,839 | 636,057 |101,255 | 1,845,467 | 84,440] 1,761,027 


* Six months ended 30th Junc. + Twelve months ended 30th June, t¢ Includes Survey Fees. § Includes 
all Miscellaneous Reccipts except Survey Fees and Timber Licenses. || Includes Timber. Licenses. 


The land policy of the State, though largely connected with its finances, 
will be more properly discussed in the part of this work dealing with 
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land settlement. It may here be sufficient to say that the large revenue 
obtained from the sale of Crown lands during the years preceding 1883 
was not due to the demand created by the normal progress of settlement, 
but was the outcome of an unhealthy rivalry between the two principal 
classes of settlers—the pastoral tenants and the free selectors. The estate 
of the country was being parted with without any conditions as to im- 
provements or settlement; and. as the great object of land sales was not 
so much to obtain revenue as to promote settlement, under the Aet of 
1884, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited area (200,000 acres) 
during any one year. To this determination. is to be attributed the 
falling off in the revenue under the head of sales for the subsequent years. 


The reappraisement of the leases in the Western Division, under the 
provisions of the Western Lands Act, was responsible for a consider- 
able shrinkage in revenue, the rentals of the leases determined to the 
3lst December, 1904, showing a reduction of £104,764 over those pre- 
viously in force. It was obvious that radical reductions were necessary 
to prevent enormous tracts of country being abandoned, and thus becom- 
ing worse than non-productive, inasmuch as they would become breeding- 
grounds for rabbits and other noxious animals. The loss of revenue, 
however, will be counterbalanced by the benefit resulting from the occupa- 
tion of this large territory, under conditions which will encourage energy 
and the expenditure of capital in the proper development of the country, 
and in effectually coping with the rabbit scourge. 


ReceEIPts FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


- The receipts from the Railways and Tramways and from Water Supply 
and Sewerage comprise the greater part of the revenue received from 
services, the balance under this heading being made up chiefly of dues and 
fees of various kinds. On the lst March, 1901, the control of the Posts 
and Telegraphs was taken over by the Commonwealth Government, and 
the transactions of that Department are, therefore, not included in the . 
statement immediately following. 

While the total revenue has considerably increased of late years, the 
expenditure has grown similarly, and the figures given are hence not 
altogether an indication of progress. None of the services can be con- 
sidered as absolutely self-supporting—that is to say, yielding sufficient 
revenue to cover working expenses and interest on the capital debt. The 
gross receipts under each head during the period 1903-5 were as follow :— 


Service. 1903. 1904. 1905. 

£ £ £ 
© Ratlways ..cccccccccessescecesesssececescuscsessvecvens 3,443,517 | 3,515,364 3,738,802 
Tramways ............. ptaleneenciedaseetes cleetuatenl iets | 754,272 806,798 817,739 

Water Supply and Sewerage— . 

' Metropolitan—Water Supply .............00 229,098 228,631 265,980 
Sewerage ..........cccccecesecee eee 147,391 157,522 213,492 
Hunter District Water Supply 32,530 31,934 34,468 
Public school fees ...........cccccecscccceceseveseeserees 81,247 83,538 82,612 
Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees... ... 72,860 76,458 71,137 
Mint receipts ............ cece cesesesseneeeeeereceeeeeees 16,316 22,205 20,123 
Miscellaneous services ...........sccccceceeneeereneeees 149,585 149,541 146,840 
Gross revenue from Services 4,926,816 5,071,991 5,391,193 
Refand soe) saci ci kiausss tates oes ‘119,175 59,590 35,775 
Net revenue from Services ...,........... 4,807,641.| 5,012,401 5,355,418 
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The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
and the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1905, were as. shown 
in- the following statement :— 


oo | 
‘ Uppy Gross 

Railways Post an nd 2 Net Revenue 
Year. and if Tele- : Saverace S nel = Lies Refunds. from 

Tramways. graphs. (Metrope” . Services. Services. 
Hunter). 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 

1880 1,189,564 | 286,134 | eee’ | 129,758 | 1,605,456 8,447 | 1,597,009 
1881 1,459,684 ; 330,414) ..... : 168,755 | 1,958,853 14,743 | 1,944,110 
T882 1,828,094 | 358,525! ...... | 192,624 | 2,379,243 | 15,462 | 2,363,781 
1883 | 2,081,128 | 403,794 wee | 200,972 | 2,685,894 17,045 | 2,668,849 
1884 2,302,013 | 442,964)  ...... 218,092 | 2,963,069 | 32,368 | 2,930,701 
1885 2,492,691 472,564)... 224,391 | 3,189,646 39,648 | 3,149,998 
1886 2,389,062 | 486,210) ...... 234,671 | 3,109,943 |} 42,655 | 3,067,288 
1887 2,510,335 | 524,298) ...... | 280,242 | 3,264,875 | 44,138 | 3,220,737 
1888 2,759,280 | 562,909 | 90,089) 261,276 | 3,673,554 | 53,312 | 3,620,242 


1889 | 2,875,135 | 597,988} 147,071! 318,884 3,939,078 | 55,630 | 3,883,449 
1890 | 3,013,921 | 629,894 232,519; 310,765] 4,187,099 | 48,407 | 4,138,692 
1891 | 3,439,283 | 648,553 | 245,821} 287,198] 4,620,855 | 57,422.) 4,563,433 
1892 | 3,416,496 | 650,635 | 255,641 | 251,841] 4,604,613 | 58,018 | 4,546,595 
1893 | 3,253,272 | 643,849! 275,954 | 257,267] 4,430,342 | 50,925 | 4,379,417 
1894 | 3,148,720 | 626,864) 275,835 248,451] 4,299,870 | 48,204 | 4,251,666 
“1895 | 1,454,973 | 316,888) 135,989} 116,739] 2,024,589 | 27,561 | 1,997,028 
+1896 | 3,156,527 | 676,668 | 270,376 , 267,670 | 4,371,241 | 55,571 | 4,315,670 
+1897 | 3,367,552 | 706,120) 281,511} 260,885] 4,616,068 | 53,527 | 4,562,541 
+1898 | 3,368,921 | 734,759 | 293,929 | 257,223] 4,654,882 | 44,286 | 4,610,546 
+1899 | 3,568,658 | 775,102) 322,244 | 267,269) 4,933,273 | 76,087 | 4,857,186 
+1900 | 3,640,450 | $19,460) 350,897 | 278,970| 5,089,777 | 97,256 | 4,992,521 
+1901 | 4,158,016 | 580,539 | 355,441 | 306,747 | 5,400,748 | 83,911 | 5,316,832 


+1902 4,390,951 |... 377,019 | 324,661 | 5,092,631 | 67,565 | 5,025,066 
$1903 | 4,197,789 |... 409,019 | 320,008 | 4,926,816 | 119,175 | 4,807,645 
+1904 4,322,162 |... 418,087 | 331,742 |* 5,071,991 59,590 | 5,012,40E 
+1905 4,556,541 |... 513,940 | 320,712) 5,391,193 35,775 | 5,355,418 


* Six months ended 30th June. t Year ended 30th June. 


The net revenue just given should be read with the rates per inhabitant: 
for the same years, which will be found on page 428. The income derived. | 
by the Government from services has, with little interruption, been 
steadily increasing; this, however, is only what would naturally be 
expected in @ growing community, but it is satisfactory to be able to. 
record that the income, compared with the population, has also been 
fairly well sustained, the check since 1892 being accounted for by the 
general depression. It will be seen from the table on page 428 that, not- 
withstanding the transfer of the Post and Telegraph Department to. 
Federal control on the lst March, 1901, the rate per head in 1904-5 was 
£3 13s. 4d.; in 1888, £3 9s. 1ld.; and in 1880, £2 3s. 10d. The 
increase’ in the return from services is undoubtedly largely due to the 
construction of railways and tramways, from which over 84 per cent. of 
such revenue was derived during 1904-5. Compared with the population, 
the value of the production of the State is enormous; but as much of this 
production. is due to the largeness of the territory, and not directly to 
the labours of those who occupy it, its value will, under present con- 
ditions, cease to increase at the same rate as does the population; and, 
moreover, as the revenue from services naturally depends upon the 
amount of production, the rate per inhabitant will not only cease to 
increase, but will ultimately decline. 


With the exception of 844 miles of private railways, and 62 miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads are those of State 
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administration. According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s 
Report. for 1891, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after all 
expenses had been met, in 188] and 1882. Since that time, however, 
with the exception of the years ended 30th June, 1899 and 1901, the 
Railways have been worked at a loss. A proper comparison between 
earnings and expenditure can only be obtained by taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the average price obtained for the loans of the State 
was £9657 per £100 of stock; and as a consequence, while the actual 
earnings of the Railways for the last year cannot be taken at more than 
3°34 per cent., the average interest payable, having regard to the matter 
indicated, is 3°57 per cent. 

It will be noticed that during 1904-5 the revenue from both services 
increased ; but as the expenditure also shows an increase, the gain to the 
country was not so great as the figures would appear to show. The Tram- 
ways in 1888 paid only 1°98 per cent.; in 1892 and 1893 the net profit 
equalled 5°28 and 5°51 per cent. respectively ; while in 1894 it declined 
to 407 per cent., and for the year ended June, 1905, to 3°51 per cent. 
The questions of Railway and Tramway earnings and expenditure are 
dealt with at length in another chapter. 

The collections under the head of Water Supply and Sewerage include 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area and in the 
Hunter River district. These Boards form part of the local government 
scheme, and it is an open question whether the receipts and expenditure 
connected with them should be included in the general account. The 
loans from which the works have been constructed, however, form part of 
the public debt; and the interest payable is, therefore, rightly included 
as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter Dis- 
trict Board in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more fully dealt 
with in the chapter dealing with Local Government. 

The balance of the revenue collected under the head of services consists 
of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, and other 
items. The revenue derived from these services, however, is merely 
nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly every case far 
exceeds the receipts. The gross amount received under each head during 
the year ended 30th June, 1905, was :— 


£ 
Ba GE RE Basch ou lass aed s Pasa deduce aales ag boas a a pees 138,886 
Public school fees ..........cccccecececeeneee ceuereeeerenseees 82,612 
Pilotage and harbour dues.............:ececseseenaeeeeeneenee — 71,137 
Oblior f6e8 ss sos of eecawievenak Gan eet ce dasshade akactee nineties 28,077 
Totals ccccessiisivsicdcsvernesetsatvarcodadesgese’ £320,712 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three great 
classes are grouped under the heading of “General Miscellaneous 
Receipts,” the chief of which are ‘‘ Rents, exclusive of land,” ‘‘ Forfeitures,” 
“Balances, transfers, and repayments,”. and similar accounts. For the 
dast five years. also the figures include collections in connection with the 
Sydney Harbour Trust and the Darling Harbour resumptions, as well as 
balances of reyenue collected by the Commonwealth and returned to the 
State. The gross amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and 
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the gross and net revenue received under the general head, for 1880 and 
subsequent years, are shown in the following statement : — 


| Net 

. ae Ralaneey, | Other | Revenue on 

ear. exclusive |Forfeitures.| and iscellanc:).. from Refunds. General 
of Land, Repay- Receipt ss ra a Miscellane- 

ments, ous 
Receipts. Receipts 
£ £ £ £ e | &£ £ 

1880 37,337 997 55,048 141,662) 235,044 10,056 224,988 
1881 53,785 638 | 19,588 83,262) 157,273 | 14,014 143,259 
1882 55,476 914 60,586 96,711| 213,687 18,015 195,672 
1883 45,781 636 64,686 125,567; 236,670 | 24,212 212,458 
1884 53,185 | 918 | 48,477 145,744} 248,324 | 21,980 226,344 
1885 51,040 1,042 68,660 147,877| 268,619 14,111 254, 508 
1886 49,228 833 | 60,180 | 117,026) 227,267 | 16,204 211,063 
1887 49,498 983 61,427 162,483] 274,391 14,631 259,760 
1888 62,194 1,043 | 53,016 | 146,389] 262,642 5,435 257,207 
1889 64,336 556 | 110,839 137,400] 313,131 6,276 306,855 
1890 52,741 1,035 68,090 194,241} 316,107'; 11,796 304,311 
1891 67,622 1,557 44,481 118,690] 232,350 14,482 217,868 
1892 96,021 |‘ 2,938 | 36,502] 97,881| 232,642 | 5,638 | 227,004 
1893 84,819 2,892 54,669 93,179] 235,559 8,097 227,462 
1894 78,215 1,747 87,382 169,839] 337,183 6,242 330,941 
*1895 40,899 1,119 | 35,743 | 465,860} 543,621 3,022 | 540,599 
+1896 86,193 5,249 | 116,263 107,290) 314,995 9,159 305, 836 
+1897 88,471 3,660 | 65,799 | 102,858| 260,788 9,322 251,466 
+1898 90,029 2,121 29,952 102,575| 224,677 | 18,453 206,224 
+1899 93,394 1,189 32,131 124,986] 251,700 3,776 247,924 
+1900 80,739 1,606 | 44,112 129,980; 256,437 9,367 247,070 
+1901 227,774 688 } 57,625 981,864]1,267,951 19,791 | 1,248,160 
+1902 303,732 1,200 | 58,053 |2,515,978]2,878,963 7,017 | 2,871,946 
+1903 344,456 742) 51,655 |3,192,639|3,589,492 15,072 | 3,574,420 
+1904 345,610 623 | 112,610 2,840,898 3,299,741 24,577 | 3,275,164 
+1905 339,219 10,542 | 97,583 |2,665,072/3,112,416 6,351 | 3,106,065 


* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The figures for the last five years include balance of revenue collected 
within the State by the Commonwealth and returned to the State Govern- 
ment, the-amounts for each year being as follows :—In 1901, £883,273 ; 
in 1902, £2,385,905; in 1903, £3,053,133; in 1904, £2,683,417; im 
1905, £2,529,070. 

The sudden increase in 1901 under the heading of “ Rents exclusive of 
Land” is due to the inclusion of the collections in connection with the 
Sydney Harbour Trust and the Darling Harbour resumptions. In the 
same year also, under “Other Miscellaneous Receipts,” balances of 
revenue returned to the State by the Commonwealth appear for the first. 
time. 


Heaps of EXPENDITURE. 


The following table gives the net expenditure under the more important 
heads for each financial year since 1880. The amounts given herewith, 
as well as those shown on page 426, are exclusive of transactions under 
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“ Advances made,” which, as mentioned previously, are not items of 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term :— 


Net Expenditure on— 
Water : 

Year. Railways | Post and | Sewerage Fla all Pubic bent Other poy 

Tramways. Telegraphs sara a a! tion. i ara ci Services. Expenditure, 
Hunter). ! 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1880 790,686 | 387,147] ...... 400,740 685,094 | 3,196,648 | 5,460,315 
1881 730,181 | 406,473 | ...... 587,578 685,639 | 3,215,878) 5,625,749 
1882 1,015,803 | 429,930 | ...... 623,701 766,398 | 3,319,827 | 6,155,659 
1883 1,425,800 | 489,013 | ...... 737,969 ; 834,145 | 4,063,441 | 7,550,368 
1884 1,558,955 | 525,00] | ...... 827,290 , 1,012,322 | 4,206,629 | 8,130,197 
1885 1,689,917 | 557,096 | ...... 762,599 | 1,262,684 | 4,082,824 , 8,355,120 
1886 1,670,170 | 591,058 | ...... 751,021 | 1,549,679 | 4,297,349 | 8,859,277 
1887 1,658,724 | 613,354 | ...... 728,835 | 1,643,522 | 4,345,482 | 8,989,917 
1888 1,781,876 | 593,437 | 16,536 | 683,883 | 1,702,595 | 3,713,639 | 8,491,966 
1889 1,768,474 | 604,370 | 38,168 | 707,211 | 1,760,274 | 4,122,947 | 9,001,444 
1890 2,013,451 | 625,015 | 61,282 | 727,910 | 1,857,656 | 4,100,355 | 9,385,669 
1891 2,363,032 | 694,732 | 69,562 | 770,813 | 1,874,616 | 4,443,065 | 10,215,820 
1892 2,150,220 | 759,017 | 80,787 | 857,243 | 1,714,627 | 4,541,378 | 10,103,272 
1893 1,891,049 | 774,495 | 83,931 | 803,020 ; 2,425,987 | 4,103,716 | 10,082,198 
1894 1,741,821 | 750,196 | 79,292 | 742,411 | 2,255,244 | 3,760,389 | 9,329,353 
“1895 _ 881,520 | 394,298 | 42,201 | 391,339 | 1,133,566 | 2,001,673; 4,844,597 
+1896 1,877,543 | 745,343 | 75,800 | 763,664 | 2,262,996 | 3,973,545 | 9,698,891 
+1897 1,827,150 | 706,144 | 80,526 | 716,539 | 2,267,861 | 3,718,400 | 9,316,620 
+1898 } 1,865,776 | 701,054 ) 81,322 | 717,243 | 2,255,690 | 3,678,326, 9,299,411 
+1899 1,983,987 | 695,262 | 90,097 | 749,865 | 2,292,955 | 3,750,573 | 9,562,739 
+1900 2,102,793 | 726,569 | 89,627 | 769,572 | 2,310,271 | 4,087,354 | 10,086,186 
+1901 2,474,376 98,921 | 785,279 | 2,346,852 | 4,497,059 | 10,729,741 
+1902 2,806,161 115,193 | 856,622 | 2,498,750 | 4,743,379 | 11,020,105 
+1903 2,948,554 126,432 | 899,918 | 2,619,766 | 4,872,565 | 11,467,235 
+1904 2,921,026 121,570 | 905,975 | 2,745,348 ) 4,625,969 | 11,319,888 
+1905 2,917,702 | ..... 136,279 | 912,832 | 2,856,872 | 4,371,390 | 11,195,075 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


It will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the services named 
has, generally speaking, increased; the revenue has likewise grown, 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish the relative position of 
each, it will be necessary to place the accounts side by side. The 
figures given for the public debt apply only to interest expenditure; 
the amount paid for redemptions, which in point of volume is 
unimportant, and the expenditure incurred in the management and 
inscription of stock in London, including the payment of dividends, are 
included under the head of “Other Services.” The falling-off in the 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-inclusion of the 
sum of £288,750 paid in London during September of that year. The 
advice of this was received by the Treasury too late to admit of the 
amount being charged to the year mentioned, and the expenditure for 
1893 was in consequence correspondingly increased. 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given regarding the revenue of the State, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
rendered—that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the 
water supply, and other departments—is included. in the general revenue. 
This is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
interest on the public debt incurred to promote these services. In 
consequence of this system, the annual cost of maintaining the services 
referred to is also included in the expenditure. The figures given in the 
table above do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
two kinds of expenditure; but as the information is necessary for the 
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right understanding of the public accounts, the following statement has 
been compiled. It shows the progress of expenditure as classified under 
two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, including 
interest on capital liability of services connected therewith; and expen- 
diture on services practically outside the administration of general 
government, such as railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, 
harbours and rivers, advances to settlers, and the interest on capital 
liability of the services enumerated. The figures for the ten years ended 
30th June, 1905, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow: — 


Net Expenditure. 
Year, On General Government. On Services pesereely oummige General 
Total. Per Inhabitant. Total. | Per Inhabitant. 
£ £osd. £ £38. d 
1896 5,626,072 49 2 4,072,819 | 3.44 6 
1897 5,296,077 4 210 4,020,543 3 211 
1898 5,218,318 40 2 4,081,093 3.2 8 
1899 5,312, 348 40 3 4,250,391 3.4 3 
1900 5,627,977 43 9 4,458,209 — 3.6 4 
1901 5,823,641 4/5 4 4,906, 100 311 11 
3902 5,512,194 319 11 5,507,911 3.19 10 
1903, 5,657,562 4 0 5 5,809,673 42 6 
1904 5,483,656 316 7 5,836,232 4 1 6 
1905 5,307,355 312 8 5,887,720 40 6 


Under the heading of the expenses of general government are included 
civil, military, and legal expenditure, and the cost of the Post and the 
Telegraph services, Education, and such public works as are constructed 
out of the ordinary revenue, as also the interest payable where the pro- 
ceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of their construction. 
The inclusion of the expenditure on the Post. and Telegraph and Military 
services in the foregoing statement is, however, limited to the years when 
the services were under the control of the State. The expenditure per 
head of population on account of some of these services, viz., postal and 
telegraphic, educational, and others of less importance, has either been 
stationary or declining. 

The general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases; the opera- 
tion of this law is traceable in the figures just given. During the period 
embraced in the statement, the cost of government has varied between 
£3 12s. 8d. and £4 9s. 2d., the year with the least expenditure per 
inhabitant being that just closed, and that with the highest, 1896. The 
position of the State as the constructor of small local works prevents that 
decrease in the expenses of general government which is so desirable, and 
the absence of a law placing the responsibility upon the district concerned 
has necessitated the expenditure of large sums upon works only locally 
important and not strictly chargeable to the public revenue. The figures 
just given show that the actual cost of government is materially less than 
would appear from the returns of ordinary revenue and expenditure. 


Trust Funps anp Specra, DEPOSITS. 


The Trust Funds and Special Deposits form a very important division 
of the public finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the 
volume of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which 
the accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances 
of the State. To show the growing importance of the Account, - the 
following table has been compiled. In 1871 the amount. at credit was 
£213,340; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,997,055; in 1901, 
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£10,823,128; and the sum held in trust is still over ten and a half 
millions :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 


£ £ £ 

1871 | 213,340 |] 1883 | 2,200,896 + |/*1895 | 7,025,660 
1872 | 321,766 || 1884) 2,384,480 ‘|/"1896 | 7,657,741 
1873) 472,437. || 1885 | 2,515,110 '|/*1897 | 8,672,742 
1874 | 630,399 |] 1886] 2,702,486 |/*1898 | 8,465,818 
1875 | 757,909 || 1887 | 2,731,036 ||*1899 | 9,257,888 
1876 | 854,571 1888 | 3,172,056 —_||*1900 | 10,103,940 
1877 | 1,006,425 |] 1889 | 3,175,484 {/*1901 | 10,823,128 
1878 | 990,284 || 1890] 3,381,992 —_||*1902 | 11,720,889 
1879 | 986,729 || 1891 } 4,997,055 "1903 | 10,564,026 
1880 | 1,190,130 |] 1892] 4,536,756 —|/*1904 | 16,191,160 
1881 | 1,671,183 || 1893} 5,859,503 |/*1905 | 10,562,513 
1882 | 1,884,899 |/ 1894] 6,544,001 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The Trust Funds subject to the Audit Act of 1902, are divided into two 
classes, viz. :—Trust Accounts and Special Deposits. The former is defined 
by the Act to mean funds of which the Treasurer is, by statutory obliga- 
tion, a trustee and custedian, and moneys that have been placed to the 
Trust Fund under previous Audit Acts, or which may be paid thereto 
by the authority of the existing Act. The Special Deposits Account con- 
sists of sums deposited with the Treasurer for Store Accounts, Advance 
Accounts, and moneys not included in the Consolidated Revenue Account, 
General Loan Account, or Trust Account, which the Treasurer may 
direct to be placed to the Special Deposits Account. 

The Special Trust: Accounts consist of funds established by statute for 
particular objects, the principal being the Supreme Court Accounts and 
Sinking Funds for extinction of indebtedness on works not of a repro- 
ductive character. These accounts are operated on directly by the officers 
in charge of tne departments, and are not directly subject to the provisions 
of the Audit Act, but, for general purposes, they form part of the Public 
Banking Account. 

The total under all these headings on the 30th June, 1905, was 
£10,562,5138, of which £8,140,127 were classed as Trust Accounts, 
£1,309,612 as Special Deposits, £1,106,413 as Special Trust Accounts, 
and £6,361 as Miscellaneous Accounts. The balance of the Government 
Savings Bank (£7,749,071), accounted for almost the whole of the first 
mentioned item, the next in order being the Assurance Fund, Real Pro- 
perty Act, which amounted to £236,395. Of the Special Deposits, the 
’ Savings Bank of New South Wales had £750,000 invested, the other large 
item being Fixed Deposits, £303,381. The Supreme Court moneys 
aggregated £667,379 of the total Special Trust Accounts, the balance 
consisting of Sinking Funds (£439,034). The Miscellaneous Accounts 
comprised the Advances to Settlers Account (£4,057), and the Fire Insur- 
ance Account (£2,304). 

The existence of a large account upon which the Treasury was free to 
operate has been of no. little assistance to the Consolidated Revenue in 
times past; in fact, the Trust Funds formed a strong reserve on which the 
Government fell back in time of need. The great bulk of the funds bore 
interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use those funds enabled 
the Government to efiect a saving of interest, as similar accommoda- 
tion from the banks could not be obtained under such favourable con- 
ditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the existence of the 
funds has been a strong temptation to extravagance, as without them it 
would not have been possible to have had the large excess of expenditure 
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over revenue that has become so marked a feature of public finance since 
1885. The distinction between the two classes of accounts has been main- 
tained in the following table, which also shows how the various funds 
were invested, and the amount at credit on the 30th June, 1905 :— 


Amount Uninvested Total 
Amount |(used in Advances and: ‘Ami oat of 
Amount. tarested Public Account). Trust Fun ‘ds 
Sccurities. |“On which ] On which ) , 0” 90t 
Interest is | Interest is June, 1905, 
paid. not paid. | 
Trust Funds (subject tou Audit Act)— 

Trust Account— £ 
Assurance Fund, Real Property Act 236.395 
Bankruptcy Estate Account. ... 8,000 

ny Suitors’ Fund...... 1,884 
‘ Unclaimed Dividend Fund ......... 9,259 
Country Towns Water Supply Works—Repay- 
ments .... 5,188 
Country Town age Wo 25 
Government Savings Bank 7,749,071 
Municipal Council of Sydney ... 54,772 
Perpetual Trustee Company (Limited) 20,000 
Permanent Trustee Company of New South 
Wales (Limited) ae seasesisteres 20,000 
Police Reward Fund ..., 7,373 
Police Superannuation Account 9,641 
Public Schools Property Fund... 2,180 
Public Service Assurance Fund 602 
Testamentary and Trust Fund 315 
Trust Moneys, 20 Vic. No.11... 191 
Seamen's Wages....... 86 
Unclaimed Moneys . ~ 4,956 


To promote Settlement under (.L.A., 1895 (59) 
Wie. NGG) 5.5 Peston ivstesshccrstucesavso's csieyatiknt deeeatee | Ill Lieesssees %e 10,189 10,189 
Special Deposits Account— : 
Hunter District Water Supplyand Sewerage— 


Store Advance Account 1,000 1,000 
Deferred Pay Account 217 217 
Poundage 2,578 2,578 
Public Works Sec y Dep ou 8,503 25,930 
Public Works Services of other Departments 
By Advance Account 2.0... cccccscccsesceccerecees ccheie o | sseenees . 3,526 8,526 
Public Works Department— Store Advance 
Account, dees 22,773 22,773 
Railway Store Account 33,619 33,619 
Bevenue Suspevse Account ......... 7,729 7,729 
Savings Bank of New South Wales... iecdvenas 750,000 
Sewerage Contractors Advance Account 8,222 3,222 
Tender Board Deposit Account ..... 4,691 4,691 
Treasury Guarantee Fund ............... : 1,846 16,346 
Unclaimed Salaries and Wages Account . ...... 334 334 
Water Supply and Sewerage, Store Advance 
A OCOUIE i gin scutes os hairs cain es s sina brenden ous 14,759 14,759 
Water Supply and Sewerage, Trust Account ... 1,000 aon ent 


Fixed Deposit Account 


Blockholders’ Loan Fund . 1,634 
Imperial Pensions Account . 789 
Crown Leases Security Depos 1,000 
Sundry Deposits Account 0.0.00... f 115,084 

Total General Trust Funds £ 321.017 9,449,739 


Special Trust Accounts (not subject to Audit Act)-- 


New South Wales 1924 Stock Redemption Fund 6,602 | 66,022 

os 7 1925 ie 7 a 74,085 74,085 

” ” 1927 ” ” oT 55,499 55,499 

i . 1998 “a ie : 52,441 52,441 

” ” 1929 ‘ és 66.730 66,730 

” ” 1930 » ” ed 24,257 24,257 

Railway Loau Redemption Fund ...............0000..... 100,000 100,000 

Colonial ‘Treasurer’s— 

Master in Equity Account 276,770 430,669 

Curator of Intestate Estates Account wets 67,68 £7,688 

Master in Lunacy Account .... 41,784 46,824 88,608 

Protbonotary’s Account ....... dette’, ||| | peace 5,860 

Registrar of Probates Account 44,208 44,208 

Registrar in Bankruptcy Account : - : 346 

Total Special Trust Funds 377,S74 342,965 385,474 1,106,413 
Miscellaneous Accounts— 

Advances to Settlers, No. lof 1899............00.... 4,057 4,057 


Colonial Treasurer's Fire Insurance Account 2,304 2,304 


Total Miscellaneous Accounts ...... Ql ac We, Seas 6,361 6,361 


Grand Total «0.000000... £| 7,060,187 2,789,474 712,852 10,562,513 
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With the exception of the sum deposited in the Treasury by the Savings 
Bank of New South Wales, which was invested at 34, 33, and 4 per cent., 
a general rate of 4 per cent. was allowed to 31st December, 1894, on all 
funds entitled to interest. On the Ist January, 1895, the rate was 
reduced to 3 per cent. on all accounts except those on which the old rates 
could not be altered till the terms of the existing arrangements had 
expired, and these rates still continue, with the exception of the sum 
deposited by the Government Savings Bank, which bears interest at 34 
per cent. ; that of the Savings Bank of New South Wales at 3? per cent. ; 
and the Sinking Funds of the Municipal Council of Sydney, the Crown 
Leases Security Deposit Account, and the other Fixed . Deposits .which 
bear interest at 4 per cent. 

The table just given does not, however, fully illustrate the uses to which 
the Trust Funds have been put; the following figures.are necessary to the 
proper understanding of an important phase of the public accounts. On 
the 30th June, 1905, of Trust Funds there were invested in— 


£ 
Debentures, Stock, and Miscellaneous Securities............... 5,299,561 
Treasury Bills ...........00.0006 1,747,626 
Used for general purposes 3,515,326 
DOtaL 07 5 dese tecetad ee toke on heehee oie eee Qadiadts 10,562,513 


Trust moneys deposited with the Treasury, on which no interest is 
paid, amount to £725,852, while on the £6,963,035, in debenture stock 
and Treasury Bills, the annual payment..is £237,185, or at the rate of 
£3 8s. 2d. per cent. 

The distribution. of the fund on the 30th June, 1905, according to the 
rates of interest, was as follows :— 


— 


Rate of Interest per cent. per annum, 
Securities, etc. : 
| 3 | 3 34 a Various! pot, 
£ £ £ £ £, £ 
Treasury Billsinaid of Revenue, 1,696,126] ........ even 31,500}... 1,727,626 
Treasury Bills in aid of Works | ......... 20,000)... J eee ae 20,000 
Funded Stock— ; 
NewSouthWales,4percents.. 2.0.0... [cise | cee eee 403,2491 ... 403,249 
New South Wales Funded - 
Stock (56 Vic. No.1) ......) cece | eee | cee 1,147,260]... 1,147,260 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (58 Vic. No. 14) ... 30,000) oc... | cesses eee se 30,000 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (59 Vic. No. 6)...... 880,000) oe.) ceeeee | eee ee ar 880,000 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (60 Vic. No. 32) ...} 1,089,500} .......5 [ce | eee sea 1,039,500 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (61 Vic. No. 43) 2...) ....., 26,000) ......) 0... se 26,000 
New South Wales Funded ; 
Stock (1 Edw. vii No. 62)... | |e 1,000,000) ... 1,600,000 
New South Wales 1924 Stock} 20,000} .........] co. | 0 cae ies 20,000 
New South Wales 1925 Stock] 150,000} ....00... | ccc | ceeeee Su 150,000 
Advances to Settlers Act (62 | 
Wier NOs VW asdenenccceese! 295,000; one | cece | cee eee a 295,000 
Debentures .............. gieweil) Mesgsdamedy [oo sesducvess [|| Seeveee 224,400) ... 224,400 
Invested in securities other \ 
than Government ............ 3,455) 2,125) ...... 8,327) 70,245 84, 152 
Uninvested bearing interest... | 351,541] 1,360,280] 750,000) 327,653)... 2,789,474 
Total .........2ccecccee £| 4,465,622) 1,408,405) 750,000) 3,142,389) 70,245] 9,836,661 
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It was the practice of the Treasury to place at fixed deposit the portion 
of the Trust Funds not invested and held in excess of immediate require- 
ments. At the time of the banking crisis a large sum was so invested ; 
since then, however, the amount has been gradually reduced, and during 
the financial year 1900-1, the City Bank of Sydney made its final monthly 
payment. All funds are now held at current account, with the exception 
of portion of the Sinking Funds, of which £6,602 is on fixed deposit in 
the Bank of Australasia, and £52,818 with the City Bank of Sydney. 
The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1905, on fixed deposits and other investments was £3,486, a 
large part of which was earned by moneys belonging to the Trust Account. 

All Trust Funds under the Audit Act remaining unclaimed for a period 
of two years, and balances of intestate and probate estates unclaimed 
after a lapse of six years, are transferred and surrendered to the Con- 
solidated Revenue, and no person can legally claim moneys so dealt with ; 
nevertheless, the Treasury invariably recognises and pays in all cases 
where an otherwise valid claim can be shown. The amount transferred 
to the Consolidated Revenue for each of the last ten years is given below; 
the figures are gross, as the sum refunded cannot be given, but this is by 
no means considerable in any one year :— 


Yger ended | amount. || Yee sade | amount 
£ £ 

+1896 34,868 +1901 13,627 

+1897 19,825 +1902 14,454 

+1898 9,348 +1903 12,078 

+1899 4,303 +1904 8,566 

+1900 22,786 +1905 18,629 


Under the provisions of the ‘‘ State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904,” 
a Board of Commissioners, called the ‘‘ State Debt Commissioners,” was 
constituted, comprising the State Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and the ‘Under Secretary to the 
Treasury. From the Ist July, 1905, the following Trust Accounts were 
transferred to and administered by the Commissioners:—The Assur- 
ance Fund, Real Property, Act 25 of 1900; Bankruptcy Estates Account, 
Act 25 of 1898; Bankruptcy Suitors’ Fund; Bankruptcy Unclaimed 
Dividend Fund, Act 25: of 1898; Country Towns Water Supply Loan 
Account, 57 Vic. No. 19; Country Towns Sewerage Loan Account, 57 Vic. 
No. 19; To Promote Settlement under the Crown Lands Act of 1895; 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund, 50 Vic. No. 13; Perpetual 
Trustee Co., Private Act, 1898; Permanent Trustee Co., Private Act, 
1898; Seamen’s Wages Account; Testamentary and Trust Fund; Trust 
Moneys, 20 Vic. No. 11; and Unclaimed Moneys. In addition, the 
balances at credit of the Special Accounts established by the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1889; the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act of 1893; the 
Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1900; the Treasury Bills Deficiency 
(Amendment) Act, 1901; Railway Loan Redemption Act of 1889; and the 
Sinking Funds created by the Loan Acts of 1894 (No. 2), 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899 were transferred to and administered by the Commis- 
sioners, 
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Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be provided for by loan are authorised under 
an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to ~ general revenue, while under the Inscribed Stock Act of 
1883 (46 Vic. No. 12), the passing of the Loan Estimates confers the 
power of raising the money required without the necessity of a special 
Loan Act. There is a further restriction to the expenditure of money, 
whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public Works 
Act of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the question of the 
advisableness of carrying out all works estimated to cost more than 
£20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of Railways, is 
referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee appointed during the first Session of each Parlia- 
ment. The Committee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the 
Assembly, by resolution, declares whether it is expedient or not to carry | 
out the proposed work; and if the declaration is in the affirmative, a 
Bill embodying such resolution has to be passed before the authorisation 
is absolute. The Loan Act of 1905 authorised the raising of a loan of 
£968,430 for services shown in the subjoined table :— 


For the 
Completion 
of Works 
Services, already New Works. Total. 
oegun under 
sanction of 
Parliament. | 
£ £ £ 
Rail Ways eciceiscccveisases acecescdssgavehver cence ceoevencsoueaves sos 224,000 90,000 314,000 
4,800 35,000 39,800 
58,085 |... 58,085 


30,000 | 25,000 55,000 


ieee and Bridges 4,825 6,000 10,825 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply ‘aa Beware. 133,800 ; 60,000 193,800 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board.. 6,000 4,470 10,470 
Water Supply and Sewerage Construction, including 
Country Towns .......cicceccccccceccecceecaeecensensenees 82,450 47,500 129,950 
Government Architect .............cc.cecssceecserseceseesusenes 19,000 42,500 61,500 
Fire Brigade Station Sites and Erection of Stations ... 10,000 |... 10,000 
School Buildings, Residences, and Sites ...........5. aied 20,000 | ......6- 20,000 
Promotion of Agriculture, Agricultural Colleges, and 
Experimental Farms ..............ccccccsssceeeeeeeeeeenees 10,000 | .......0. 10,000 
Additions to Cave House, Jenolan Caves 5,000 |... 5,000 
Loans to Pasture Protection Boards for the purchase | 
of wire netting, KO... ecececceeeceeecenecaeaneeseeee| epeueeees 50,000 50,000 
Motil ip ctinsccisansdtsecsduavnns divas oobvwytuaeen eis £) 607,960} 360,470 | 968,430 


It will be seen that no provision is made for redeeming a portion of 
the proposed loan by a sinking fund. This principle of redemption from 
revenue was applied to expenditure on works or services whose value will 
disappear by the time the loan out of the proceeds of which: they were 
constructed falls due under the Loan Acts of 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899, but was discontinued in the Loan Acts of 1900 to 1905. 

The Loan Appropriations for each year from 1875 to 1905 are given in 
the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on Public Works 
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being distinguished from those required for redemption of previous 


loans :— 
Amount authorised—- 
Year, : : ‘ | 
ear eee) ict 
£ £ £ 

WSTS il autsbeeectcidep dl letacahansaeMced yall’ Berio Nae ee 
1876 2,236,000 | eee ceecersee 2,236,000 
1877 1,120,000 |... ee 1,120,000 
Wey7ss MN) eereaadcol Ill! Sigateace ||! cealdieen 
1879 7,352,768 |. ieee 7,352,768 
1880 1,262,000 | wees oe 1,262,000 
1881 8,807,500 8,807,500 
1882 ee tigteen Wi tNeacisccintion, 91°. ceadestetouts 
1883 2,000,000 2,000,000 
1884 14,388,308 |. 14,388,303 
TBS5: ds obec thsed ||| eee tel Sul 1s eoeileteecess 
1886 3,115,393 3,115,393 
TS87= Nl oe eu enegiets erin Gc wsae,| |b teenth ate 
1888 3,641,305 1,390,600 5,031,905 
1889 4,366,696 723,200 5,089, 896 
1890 4,982,957 2,038,800 7,021,757 
1891 4,000,000 [owe 4,000,000 
1892 4,414,568 [ooo 4,414,568 
1893 839,806 40,000 879,806 

| 1894 1,690, 662 832,000 2,522,662 
1895 1,555,200 977,400 2,532,600 
1896 2,205,576 65,800 2,271,376 
1897 1,847,552 177,200 2,024,752 
1898 2,035,837 197,700 2,233,537 
1899 6,016,881 857,100 6,873,981 
1900 6,298,485 404,900 6,703,385 
1901 2,585,701 411,512 2,997,213 
1902 6,007,072 1,063,400 7,070,472 
1903 1,661,084 60,300 1,721,384 
1904 1,138,551 901,500 2,040,051 
1905 968,430 | cece 968,430 


Loan Appropriations are invariably in excess of the amount actually 
required for expenditure, and it has frequently happened that beyond 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction no further action has been taken in 


regard to loans authorised to be raised. 


The last statement of public 


accounts shows that loans to the extent of some twenty millions were 
authorised, the bulk of which will, in all probability, never be issued. 
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Loan Account. 


The Loan Account was not established until 1853, although the system 
of raising money by loans was introduced as early as 1842. The first ten 
loans of the State, which were issued under Gazette notices for immigra- 
tion purposes, were raised on the seeurity of the Land, or, as it was 
called, the Territorial Revenue; but only £329,700 was redeemed from 
that source, the balance being made a liability of the Consolidated 
Revenue, and as such eventually included in the Loan Account under the 
head of redemptions. From 1853 to 1870, the proceeds of loans were 
paid into and formed part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund ; but during 
the year last mentioned a different principle was introduced, and a 
separate account was opened apart from Revenue for each loan floated, 
while the amount then at credit of the old loans continued to be operated 
upon in conjunction with the Revenue Account until 1891, when the 
account was finally closed. The system of separate Loan Accounts con- 
tinued for about nine yegrs; but in 1879, under authority of the Loan 
Fund Amalgamation Act, the nine separate Loan Funds then existing 
were merged into one “ General Loan Account,’”’ into which also the pro- 
ceeds of all loans thereafter raised were to be paid. The present system 
is open to technical objection, as it admits of the expenditure of money 
on services for which no loan has been raised; but it has the great merit 
of saving interest and rendering unnecessary the raising of loans when 
the Treasury has large sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans. 


The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1905, and the proceeds 
available for expenditure :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


from 1842 to 30th June, 1905 . rer iss .. £105, 455,015 
Discount, interest bonus, and charges 3,619,742 
Net amount realised ....... 0... ce ceccaeceeecceceneecunereeeapeeees £101,835, 273 

Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to make 
good amount short-raised............c cc scee ec ee cee eee cree eeaee eae eee wes 128,008 
Add Advances to Settlers in excess of loans floated........ccccscccecee 153,140 


£102,116,42) 


Less proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Accounts ............ 724,733 
Less Municipal Debentures taken over and still outstanding......... 57,533 
782,266 

Sum available for expenditure .........cccccccecsceeseeeeeeeeaees £101, 334,155 


As the above statement shows, a sum of £105,455,015 has been raised 
by loan to the 30th June, 1905, in connection with which the discount, 
interest bonus, and other charges amounted to £3,619,742, leaving 
£101,835,273 available for expenditure. Up to the 30th June, 1905, 
£23, 133, 017 were redeemed, £6,000,987 being a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Revenue, and the balance, £17,132,030, representing the proceeds 
of new loans, leaving £82,321,998 outstanding at the close of the last 
financial year. The aggregate amount of interest paid by the State on 
its loans to the 30th June, 1905, was £56,404,400, of which the charge 
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during the last financial year was £2,856,872. The use to which the 
aforementioned sum of £101,334,155 was applied is shown in the 
following table. It will be observed that a sum of £19,837,167 for 
redemption of loans is included in the total; this amount was not, of 
course, an item of expenditure, but its inclusion is necessary to fully 
account for the total of £101,334,155, in which the original loans as 
well as the redemption loans were included :— 


Expended on— £ 
Railways..,..... Sie iiss edeaiaulen ceva ccnp te geapeesessaue ah ui gue teeauarcnsetenvece ents 44,953, 806 
TAM WAYB is ccean ted sieekaevegaed se ive tect ceetebedlaasecensdiwisedoeodeds es daisies eens 4,093,914 
Water Supply and Sewerage ........:cccccssccssseesseesene veces ee cesaeseeeeeeeennes 11,473,592 
Sydney Harbour Trust and Darling Harbour Wharves Resumptions ... 6,022,089 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation ...............4. 4,146,388 
Public Works and Buildings ..............c:cccceccereseeeseneesteesnserseeesonewese 4,110,274 
Roads and Bridges ..........cccecccse veeee coeeeeeaceeareeeneaseveteeesseueesnseee nes 1,740,779 
Umm ration: fscide i eesededecs nacre leideavk ce hewep tanta dea tieaceeiedeedesdaevesteuss 194,430 
Advances to Settlers ...........cs:cccsecccseeecrsesecnsecunsccansceeersssesueregeseees 567,591 
Works in Queensland prior to separation .......5..cccssssecseeeeeereeseneeroe nee 49,856 
Commonwealth Services ............ccsssseecoccctseescseteassseensseneeseeaeeean reer 3,420, 186 

£80, 772,905 
Redemptions— 
Loans redeemed from.Proceeds of New Loans............ £17,132,030 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue paid off,.............0.48 2,705,137 
— 19,837,167 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current ............cccsscseeeeeeeeeeeceeneners 1,727,626 
£102,337 ,698 
Debit Balance of Loan Account on 30th June, 1905.. .....-..sccesceseneee ees 1,003,543 
Total (as shown on previous page)......cccc60 secesseecseeveeneees £101, 334,155 


The sum actually expended from loans was, therefore, £82,500,531, the 
balance to make up the total of £101,334,155 being represented by redemp- 
tions and debit balance. Of the sum mentioned, £71,257,380, or over 
86 per cent., has been expended on directly productive works yielding or 
capable of yielding revenue towards meeting the charges for interest. 
Besides the sum just referred to, £5,851,053 has been spent on other 
works of a ‘permanent nature, such as roads and bridges, schools, and 
public buildings, which, though not directly productive, have been under- 
taken for the development of the resources of the State, and for facilitat- 
ing settlement. The balance of £82,500,531, viz., £5,392,098, has been 
expended in reduction of the deficiency in revenue to 30th June, 1900, 
and on unproductive services, the items being £1,727,626 in reduction of 
the deficiency in revenue to 30th June, 1900, £3,420,186 on services 
transferred to the Commonwealth, £49,856 for public works in Queens- 
land prior ‘to separation, and £194,430 for the promotion of immigration. 
The figures last given represent the expenditure on immigration under 
responsible ‘government, prior to the assumption of which £724,733 was 
‘expended on this service, making a total expenditure of £919,163 for the 
encouragement: of ‘immigration. 

P 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services from 1901 to 
1905 was as follows :— ; 


Head of Service. *1901, =1902. *1903, *1904. *1905, 
7 £ £ £ £ £ 
ROW ASR icin ae Sevaice py ecanice tenes nee ee 750,091 | 1,616,506 | 1,214,638 707,996 316,645 
Tramways ...............000. 335,656 627,166 469,117 97,524 185,064 
Telegraphs and Telephones 127,859 39,287 Ssaeincs | sedan | Apres 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 

Water Supply— 1 
Metropolitan 69,938 103,966 249, 233 128,817 143,906 
Hunter District ... | 4,234 10,126 7,777 28,097 19,909 

s Country Towns and Mining Townships ..| 45,439 20,934 19,452 |: 22,079 4,320 

ewerage— 
Metropolitan 1... ......c eee ce cece cece eel 273,806 206,464 170,928 67,714 44,117 
Hunter District . 181 23 518 9,226 13,045 
Country Towns ........... zi 15,872 12,754 17,322 17,331 6,256 
Water Conservation and Irrigation .......... «) 123,221 131,938 89,351 42,041 | 11,218 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation— ' 
Wharfs, including resumptions ............ 143,222 | 1,431,719 | 1,757,582 813,567 } 409,984 
Docks 0.0... cece cece cece sence ; 17,817 8,457 12,707 5,550 | 1,577 
Harbours . f 2 99,799 43,802 78,187 4,408 23,851 
Rivers...... as 118,365 141,065 122,908 46,191 17,054 
Navigation .............cceee ce eeee . 31,453 33,269 12,844 2,985 | 13,746 
Alteration of Dredges, Punts, &c. 14,114 23,294 10,053 3,616 |... 
Reclamation Works ................ = 80,429 16,781 23,065 2,806 | ...... 
Reads and Bridges...............0cceeeeeeee se | 130,499 150,777 73,471 47,812 59,019 
Fortifications and Military Works, and Naval! 
Station, Sydney Harbour................ 65,218 BiB50. |!) gaia. | edsceg [oo  eteeas 
Public Works, Buildings, &¢.— 
Charitable Institutions.................... | 42,284 49,377 72,779 45,498 36,984 
Administration of Justice . oe 72,753 58,566 36,106 31,777 19,661 
Educational .............00002 cesecsevees 50,371 43,105 19,834 16,903 7,405 
Public Instruction, School Buildings, &c. .. 40,000 30,000 55,000 50,000 25,000 
Other Public Buildings and Works........ 81,615 69,958 22,008 19,387 13,228 
‘Purchase of Sites and Erection of Buildings for 
Local Land Boards and Survey Offices .. 454 700 BT |, isis 
Forest Reserves, for thinning out and improving! 4,411 ones TD |) | Mecre aca 
«Compensation for cancellation under Mining’ 
ACEOF 1889 © cites suercioticle acietivcuie-alele case « to ree JO} ssetes. | ceases 
“To promote settlement under Crown Lands Act! 
OR M986 1.4 Panne emine swacne a ees eGe veneul | eed BL |p) staat f) taser aiaaes 
.Advances to Settlers... re 46,701 39,529 158,933 80,600 59,156 
_ Hay Irrigation Works ............... on 220) |". asngwecy'|?: keease. || ceseies, scaianbra, 
» Clearing and Improving Crown Lands.......... 105 23,585 3,774 202) ...... 
- Jenolan Caves --For resumption of Accommoda- 
tion House, and to provide improved: 
Duildings 5.5 od ae weediencsaaseeed 9 
Wombeyan Caves—Accommiodation House .... 357 : 
Yarrangobilly Caves—Accommodation House .. 196 301 
Kurnell--Aceommodation House.............. 600 s 
Blockholders’ Loan Fund .............0cc0000| 0 ceeeee | eee ee 
Closer Settlement ........ 00... cece cence eens en 
Municipal Works taken over by the State (the; 
expenditure on these Works is not rightly 
chargeable to the years in which the’ 
transfers were made)................2.4% eeniiey ||. Sees 2 Ce a Cee 
Total Expenditare on Public Works,| 
DICE, Siren a mated abe heshiele ag autos ua wees £; 2,788,120 | 4,938,212 | 4,708,815 | 2,292,518 | 1,569,645 
“Loans repaid by New Loans (including Treasury 
BUS) ioe fon Contunig cece baceas Phas bhai aele 861,500 | 1,468,100 461,500 476,800 | 2,123,200 
Total «csc sti ees abaaehene seen eae £| 3,649,620 / 6,406,312¢! 5,170,315 | 2,769,318 ' 3,692,845 


* Year ended 30th June. ; Exclusive of £1,551,250 for repayment of Advances. 


During the five years ended 30th June, 1905, £4,605,876 has been 
expended upon railways, £1,714,527 on tramways, £167,146 on telegraphs 
and telephones, £878,227 on water supply for the Metropolitan and 
Hunter River Districts and Country Towns and Mining Townships, 
£855,557, on sewerage for the Metropolitan District and Country Towns, 
£397,769 for Water Conservation and Irrigation, and £4,556,074 on 
wharfs including resumptions. This latter item includes the payments 
made for the resumptions of the Darling Harbour wharfs and that portion 
of the City of Sydney locally known as “The Rocks.” An amount of 
£139,000 has also been expended on the resumption of an estate for the 
purposes of closer settlement. Most of the foregoing items were for services 
likely to be permanently revenue-producing, or deemed necessary for the 
proper development of the State; it must, however, be confessed that there 
jias been some expenditure on works and services for which there will be 
in a few years no substantial assets remaining. Items of this kind it is 
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intended in future to pay for altogether out of revenue, or if out of loans, 
to provide for their ultimate payment out of revenue by means of 
sinking fund. 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the expenditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and interest high; but latterly, as 
the conditions under which loans could be contracted became favourable, 
especially since 1875, few of the States set any bounds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experience, the opportunity 
engendered the desire, and the open purses of the investors tempted the 
States to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. What is termed a 
“vigorous public works policy” was the order of the day, and works 
were pressed forward which under other circumstnaces would not have 
been undertaken, or have been held back until the growth of population 
warranted their construction. The plethora of money has been harmful 
in many ways, but is most apparent in the construction of not a few 
branch railways in outlying and sparsely-settled districts which do not 
pay even their working expenses, with the consequence that the interest 
on loan capital has to be met out of general revenue. In some 
instances the present generatioa will pass away before this condition of 
affairs will be remedied. But when every allowance has been made for 
unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found that by far the 
larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been well expended. In 
certain cases, as the subsequent pages show, it will be years, taking a 
most hopeful view of the situation, before the revenue-producing works 
will yield a sum sufficient to pay working expenses and interest; never- 
theless, a practical consideration of the conditions which surround 
Australasian settlement will demonstrate that to some extent the construc- 
tion of these works was justifiable, for, apart from the certainty that 
they will ultimately be self-supporting, they have already materially 
assisted in developing the country’s resources, and have largely enhanced 
the value of the public estate. 

The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions, between 1842 and 1890, and thereafter annually up to 1905, is 
shown below :— 


During each year. At the close of each year. 
Year. 
Amount. Per inhabitant. Amount. Per inhabitant. 
£ £s. d. £ £s d. 
1842 +0 1890 | twee poses 43,955,551 | 39 17 10 
1891 4,750,167 4 3 2 48,705,718 4213 0 
1892 3,014, 680 211 3 51,720,398 43 18 10 
1893 1,929,580 baz 3 53,649,978 44 11 10 
1894 1,330,046 11 8 54,980, 024 44 16 3 
*1895 659,125 t0 10 8.| 55,639,149 44 17 11 
+1896 1,279,098 1 0 8 56,918,247 45 1 10 
+1897 1,477,318 13 1 58,395,565 45 13 2 
+1898 1,653, 143 1 5 5 ! 60,048,708 | 46 2 7 
+1899 2,025,944 110 7 62,074, 652 4618 4 
+1900 2,400,943 115 9 | 64,475,505 719 5 
+1901 2,788,120 2 010 67,263,715 49 5 10 
+1902 4,938,212 311 7 72,201,927 52 6 9 
+1903 4,708,815 3 611 | 76,910,742 5412 9 
+1904 2,292,518 112 0 79,203,260 55 6 6 
+1905 1,569, 645 116 80,772,905 55 5 4 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. t¢ Amount for six months. 


Prior to 1875, the loan expenditure on works was moderate, and calls 
for no special comment. In the year named, however, the amount spent 
was more than double that of 1874, and that year may be considered the 
starting-point of the vigorous public works policy already alluded to. 
The figures in the table speak for themselves. In regard to the year 1891, 
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and in some degree to 1892, it may be as well to note that there was a 
large expenditure on account of quadrupling a portion of the main line 
in the metropolitan area—a work of urgent necessity, without which the 
Railway Commissioners professed themselves unable to carry on with 
safety and efficiency the large interests. entrusted to them. Besides this 
expenditure, a sum of £1,000,000 was expended on reconstruction of 
rolling stock and permanent way, which, being for renewals, was properly 
a charge against working expenses, but the sum, was. advanced to the Com- 
missioners from the General Loan Account in accordance with a special 
Act. of the Legislature, to be repaid by them presumably out of the 
earnings of the railways under their control—the annual payment in 
redemption of the advance being fixed at £75,000. It has been pointed 
out in-another part of this chapter that, with the exception of the financial 
years ended 30th June, 1899, and 30th June, 1901, the railways did not 
earn sufficient to meet the whole of the annual interest chargeable on the 
debt liability, so that the payment of: the instalment in the manner. pro- 
vided was an impossibility ; and although the sum of £75,000 appears in 
the public accounts as being repaid: from railway earnings, it is.in reality 
a charge on the general revenue of the State. 

The growth of the loan expenditure, so marked in the past: decade, is 
hardly likely to be continued, as, apart from the salutary check imposed 
by the investigations of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works, railway construction, for which most of the loans have been 
raised, will in the future.be confined to perfecting the various systems 
in operation, and to the gradual extension of the coast lines north and south. 

A perusal of the previous pages indicates that, while the public debt of 
the State on the 30th June, 1905, aggregated. £82,321,998, there has been 
an expenditure of £80,772,905 on. public services. An attempt has been 
made to classify the expenditure under. such specific headings as would 
admit of the. services being ascertained on which there is a margin left 
after the payment of working expenses to meet the interest on the capital 
cost. In the subjoined table, the receipts, expenditure, and the amount 
available to meet the interest on capital expenditure in connection with 
such. services, are set forth for each of the last three years. In the cen- 
sideration of these figures, the fact must not be overlooked that the trans- 
actions of even the past twelve months can by no means be considered 
normal, inasmuch as the greater part of the State, and certainly that 
portion involving the most vital interests, has not completely recovered 
from the effects of the severe drought of the past years, and, therefore, 
not only were the sources of revenue restricted, but the working expen- 
diture necessary to obtain the results secured unduly increased. The 
statement is as complete as an analysis of the public accounts will admit, 
but there may be other items of receipt and expenditure under the general 
heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous” that cannot be attached to their proper service:— 


Year ended. 30 June, 1903. | Yearended 30 June, 1904, | Year exded 30 June, 1905. 


e 
t 


Service. Expen- 


7 Re- | Expen- 
ceipts. | diture. 


Expen- 
ceipts. | diture. 


Re- 
ceipts. | diture. 


Amount available: 
to meet interest 
on capital cost. 

Amount availabl 
to meet interes: 
on capital cost 

Amount available 
to meet interest 
on capital cost. 


Railways and Tramways)t,099,788!2,954,554|1,145,234!4,263,744|2,927 ,026/1,336,718 4,527 ,368|2,917,702)1,609,666 
Water Supply and 
Sewerage ........cces 427;728) 144,731} 282,997] 444,148) 142,180] 301,959) 534,753) 150,937| 383,816 


Harbours, Rivers, and 
402,063) 310,656} 91,407] 407,638] 282,765) 124,873) 389,983) 266,852) 123,132 
3, 


ta) 


Navigation. .. 


Advances to Settlers ..| 7,139, © 4,016, 3,123, 19/158] 4,456, 7.702) 16,624) 4,617| 11,907 
Potal oo... vneses. 4,036,718 :3,413,95711,522,761. |5,468,62 (0 


5,127 688 3,356,43611,771,252)5, 468,628 3,340, 108|2,128,520 
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When in 1831 it was decided to abolish the system of free land grants, 
and to dispose of the public estate by auction in lieu of private tender, 
it was also decided that the proceeds of land sales should be paid into 
what was called the Land Fund, from which were to be paid the charges 
incident to the introduction of immigrants; and it was from the inability 
of the Land Fund to meet these charges that the public debt of New 
South Wales first had its rise. From 1831 to 1841, the Land Fund was 
sufficient, but in the year last named the engagements for immigration 
purposes were so heavy that it became necessary to supplement the Fund 
in some way, and for this purpose it was decided by the Governor to 
borrow on the security of the territorial or Land Revenue. Accordingly, 
on the 28th December, 1841, a debenture loan of £49,000 was offered 
locally under Gazette notice. This loan was issued during 1842 in two 
instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 54d. and 4d. per cent: 
respectively per diem. The loan at the higher rate was raised at par, 
and the other at a discount of 2 per cent. This was the first loan floated 
in the State, as well as the first raised by any of the Australasian Govern- 
ments. Including those just mentioned, there were issued between the 
years 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in the aggregate to £705,200, 
the proceeds of which were devoted to the furtherance of immigration. 
Debentures representing these immigration loans were redeemed to the 
value of £329,700 from the Territorial Revenue, while the balance of 
£375,500 was taken over as a liability on the general revenue of the 
State, and ultimately became incorporated in the public debt. In addi- 
tion to the Immigration Loans, there were others, six in number, autho- 
vised by acts of Council. These were not all issued until after responsible 
government was proclaimed. Under the authority of the above-mentioned 
Acts, the first instalment of a loan for £683,300 was placed on the London 
market during the years 1854 and 1855. This was the first Australasian 
Joan issued in England, and the forerunner of numerous others, repre- 
senting a liability of £290,604,871 for Australasia outstanding in June, 
1905. 

The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— 


Immigration ...... ig sacideeleadtehe sets aedeneaasiecns cadence cveccusaodee oe £423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Lan .,.....ccssccserseeseensesseereeeens 217,500' 
Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage  viseccccccsssessesseeeeeneseeeeesenes 54,900 

sy 9g, Sydney Water Supply... ccsceessseceseeeeeeesees 28,000 

93° oy, WROULWAYS. ccicsiscesedicvessacased iinsedsvecrdtececsecses ... 256,400" 

ge Gy, Public Works. ccictsidcsdsvsckaceatssateesdesdes deed obec 21,000: 

OGRA ess seci svasca voniae de ss, Cov ebseirenanabectexensarvestee ned £1,000,800 


Of the total shown above, £47,500 was redeemed out of the Territorial 
Revenue ; the remainder, although afterwards nominally redeemed by new 
loans, in reality forms part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the sub- 
joined table. It will be seen that the appetite for borrowing increased 
with the growth of population. From 1850 to 1860, the average annual 
increase: of indebtedness was. £370,000; from 1860 to 1870, £585,000; 
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from 1870 to 1880, £522,000; from 1880 to 1890, £3,348,000 ; from 1890 
to 1900, £1,695,000; and from 1901 to 1905, £3,398,000 :— 


7 


Year. Amount. i Year. Amount, | Year. Amount. 
£ | £ | £ 
1842 49,500 | 1870 9,681,130 | *1901 7,361,246 
1845 97,900 || 1875 11,470,637 || *1902 71,592,485 
1850 132,500 || 1880 14,903,919 | *1903 | 77,692,987 
1855 1,000,800 1885 35,564,259 |) *1904 80,033,581 
1860 | 3,830,230 1890 48,383,333 || *1905 82,321,998 
1865 | 5,749,630 | *1900 65,332,993 | 
* 30th June. 


The increase has been most marked since 1880, the period covered 
by the following table, which contains the more important particulars 


necessary for a right understanding of the public loan accounts. 


The 


amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed against the year in whiclr _ 
the sales were effected, and not, as is the practice of the Treasury, against 
the year in which they were brought to account : — 


a B Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock at close of each year— 

at } Redeomed staang bate Deby, 
£A | Authorised. Sold. a 

Pe *rolidated Las | Total, Total: Inhabitant. 
b 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £s. d. 

1880| 27,333,964 | 17,986,519] 1,371,870 | 1,710,730 | 3,082,600 | 14,903,919| 19 18 6 
1881 | 36,141,464 | 20,040,719] 1,405,970 | 1,710,730 | 3,116,700 | 16,924,019 | 21 12 16 
1882] 36,141,464 | 22,040,719] 1,608,770 } 1,710,730 | 3,319,500 | 18,721,219 | 22 19 5 
1883 38,141,464 } 28,045,719| 1,702,530 | 1,710,730 | 3,413,260 | 24,632,459 | 28 12 0 
1884 | 51,824,267 | 33,550,719] 1,738,030 | 1,710,730 | 3,448,760 | 30,101,959 | 38 5 3 
1885 | 51,824,267 | 39,050,719] 1,775,730 | 1,710,730 | 3,486,469 | 35,564,259 |37 9 1 
1886 | 54,939,660 | 44,550,719] 1,805,740 | 1,710,730 | 3,516,470 | 41,034,249 }41 9 6 
1887 | 54,939,660 | 44,560,719) 1,854,640 | 1,710,730 | 3,565,370 | 40,995,349 | 40 3 7 
1888 | 60,056,565 | 48,188,619| 1,897,740 | 2,197,830 | 4,095,570 | 44,093,049 | 41 19 0 
1889 | 65,146,461 | 53,595,719! 1,943,240 3,098, 930 | 5,042,170 | 48,553,549 | 44 17 8 
1890 | 74,929,218 | 54,331,503] 2,131,240 | 3,816,930 | 5,948,170 | 48,383,333 | 43 2 7 
1891 | 74,929,218 | 59,325,703] 2,311,640 | 4,063,330 | 6,374,970 | 52,950,733 | 45 11 3 
1892 | 83,119,494 | 62,837,203) 2,501,340 | 5,862,430 | 8,363,770 | 54,473,433 |45 14 2 
1893 | 84,015,300 | 67,919, 103| 2,687,340 | 5,902,730 | 8,590,070 | 59,329,033 | 48 17 
1894 | 86,537,962 | 69,058,533) 2,879,250 | 7,153,130 |10,032,380 | 59,026,153 | 47 12 7 
*1895 | 86,540,462 | 69,086,213] 2,890,250 | 7,975,030 /10,865,280 | 58,220,933 | 46 11 © 
*1896 | 87,257,462 | 74,673,353] 3,062,750 | 9,199,230 /12,261,980 | 62,411,373 |49 2 4 
“1897 | 89,533,238 | 76,240,078] 3,764,550 | 11,401,030 |15, 165,580 61,074,498 47 6 7 
*1898 | 91,557,990 | 78,635,300] 4,118,850 | 11,403,730 )15,522,580 | 63,112,720 |48 1 © 
*1899 | 94,291,527 | 79,808,346] 4,270,850 | 11,775,430 |16,046,280 | 63,762,066 | 47 16 3 
*1900 |101,165,508 | 81,535,373) 4,420,850 | 11,781,530 |16,202,380 | 65,332,993 | 48 4 9 
*1901 |107,868,893 | 84,575,126] 4,570,850 | 12,643,030 |17,213, 880 | 67,361,246 |49 6 0 
*1902 |111,621,285 | 90,429,602] 4,725,987 | 14,111,130 |18,837,117 | 71,592,485 |51 6 O 
*1903 |120,200,858 | 97,201,004| 4,975,987 | 14,532,030 |19,508,017 | 77,692,987 | 54 14. 3 
*1904 |123,047,542 | 100,793,398] 5,750,987 | 15,008,830 20,759,817 | 80,033,581 |55 7 2 
*1905 |125, 615,192 | 105,455,015] 6,000,987 | 17,132,030 |23,133,017 | 82,321,998 | 53 13 & 


* Year ended 30th June. 
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In dealing with the figures under the head of loans redeemed, it must 
be borne in mind that the loans paid off from revenue can alone be said 
to be redeemed. Where an old loan is redeemed out of the proceeds of 
subsequent loans, there is merely a change in the form of the liability, 
with, as a rule, some reduction of the interest charge. 


The following table shows the annual payments under each head for 
interest and expenses of the public debt since 1887. For the year 1893, 
the figures shown for interest do not represent the actual liability of 
that year, as the sum of £288,750, properly chargeable to 1892, was not 
brought to account until the following year; otherwise the figures are 
correct :— 


| 


85 c§ 3 ‘ & a 23 3 3 a E s Annual Interest and 
28 g eee are r Pee F Charges paid. 
Year. Interest. 3 BS 3 ee" g223 ‘» | $e e8s 

geasses | sgagl | ge s2 Per 
32 gS 8 = | ag aE e 5785 Total. Inhabitant. 
£ £ ; £ £ £ £s. da 
1887 1,648,522 50,773 11,903 3,563 1,709,761 114 0 
1888 1,702,595 44,588 13,160 2,862 1,763,205 114 1 
1889 1,760,274 | 49,519 14,426 4,292 1,828,511 114 4 
1890 1,857,656 39,203 15,855 3,068 1,915,752 114 9 
1891 {| 1,874,616 105,400 16,680 2,389 1,999,085 115 0 
41892 1,715,096 115,196 18,259 3,410 1,851,961 111 5 
1893 2,440,326 111,897 19,057 1,384 2,572,664 22 9 
1894 2,255,255 | 107,502 19,952 1,869 2,384,578 118 10 
*1895 1,133,566 | 21,561 10,249 827 1,166,203 10 18 10 
+1896 2,262, 996 | 261,511 16,923 1,718 2,543,148 204 
+1897 2,267,861 265,811 18,626 2,353 | 2,554,651 11911 
+1898 2,255,690 300,248 18,600 1,941 2,576,479 119 6 
+1899 | 2,299,955 255,840 19,076 1,584 2,569,455 118 10 
+1900 2,310,271 264,561 19,206 1,397 2,595,435 118 8 
+1901 2,346,852 269,412 19,207 2,233 2,637,704 118 8 
+1902 2,498,750 274,550 19,250 2,825 2,795,375 2 0 6 
+1908 2,619,766 369,413 20,211 2,876 3,012,266 2 210 
+1904 2,745,348 369,412 20,637 2,479 3,137,876 2 310 
+1905 2,856,872 319,413 20,640 1,766 3,198,691 239 

* Six months ended 30th June. t+ Twelve months ended 30th June. t+ Amount for six months. 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the country is 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and water 
supply and sewerage. Docks and wharves are in the same category, but 
owing to the fact that the claims in connection with the resumptions that 
come under the control of the Harbour Trust are incomplete, it cannot be 
determined how far the net return on these works meets the interest 
liability. The control of the Electric Telegraphs having passed to the 
Federal Government on the lst March, 1901, they need not now be con- 
sidered in this connection. The water and sewerage works of the Metro- 
politan area are not yet completed, and are not self-supporting—that is, 
the revenue is insufficient to meet the amount required to be expended on 
account of maintenance, management, depreciation, and interest on 
capital lability. The same remarks apply to the works under the control 
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of the Hunter District Board. .In connection with these works ‘it must, 
however, be borne in mind that, in the absence of a complete and com- 
pulsory reticulation, there must be a large outlay of capital expenditure 
on which no return is received. When, however, these undertakings are 
completed, and the railways are-in full operation, the sum available to 
meet interest and other charges on the public debt should leave little to 
be made good from the general revenue of the State. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded debt 
comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks; and the unfunded, 
Treasury Bills. The two classes are defined by the difference in currency, 
the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the unfunded, short-dated 
loans. Originally the term ‘‘ funded” was applied only to interminable 
stocks, the amount of which, £532,889, is, as compared with the total 
debt, unimportant; but it is now the practice to apply this term also to 
redeemable debts. The amounts outstanding on the 30th June, 1905, 
under each class, and the total debt, were as follows :— 


Description of Stock. Amount outstanding, Annual Interest 
30th June, 1905. thereon. 
Funded Debt— £ £ £ 
Debentures— 


Overdue, or unpresented, which have ceased 


to bear interest oo... ,.ecececscceene ceneeeeeneee 25150 - asdeiuine:  ovbaawdees 
Still bearing interest ............ccceeecsseeeeeeeee os 8,868,800 oo. 354,779 
N. 8S. ‘Wales 4 per cents. (Interminable)............ 530,190 ow... 21,208 
3 Funded Stock 11,685,362 0 o., 417,285 
rr 1924 Stock......... ‘ie 198,065 a... 5,942 
sn 1925 sy. eeeeetes ia DOOR eA ee ss, 6;668 
Inscribed Stock (in London) 51,512,500 eee 1,788,869 
a Advances to Settlers Act......... 415,050 sdtvines 12,452 
Total, Funded Debt........ iaebive eseatees —dtaebless 73,484,372 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills (for Loan Services)— 
Overdue, or unpresented, which have ceased 
to bear interest...........ccceceseeeeseceeteeserees 7,100: seaweeds deavetass 
For Public Works ............. cccsseeeeseeecaseen eee 5,750,000 wees 221,687 
Darling Harbour Resumptions sesescevvee 1,000,000  veeeeeees 40,000 
Redemption oc... ccccceseceeseeeeeseeenaneeee 402,900 testis aus 16,116 
Treasury Bills (Deficiency in Revenue)....... 1,727,626 eee 52,144 
Total, Unfunded Debt.........ccccccceeee aver eeees 8,887,626 ......... 
Total Publie Debt..... jcc cceceeeneee  teeeeee ee 82,321,998 2,937,149 


The following table shows the total amount of stock under each rate of 
interest. There were, however, overdue, 5 per cent. debentures to the 
amount of £4,050 outstanding on the 30th June, 1905, which have ceased 
to bear interest :— 


Interest—Per eent. Amount:-of Stock. Annual ee ‘therean. 
£ 
*4,050 135 
+29, 365,994 1,174,328 
1,825,000 68,437 
t 32,088,756 1,123,103 
19,038, 198 571,146 
82,321,998 2,937,149 
* Includes £1,350 overdue debentures, + Inctudes £7,080 overdue Treasury Bills and £800 overdue 
debentures, t Includes £100 overdue Treasury Bills. 


The 3 per cents. comprise £1,500,000 Inscribed Stock, floated in: 
Londen during January, 1898, and Inscribed Stock, floated in London 
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under 50 Vic. No. 28, 52 Vic. No. 17, 53 Vic. No. 23, 59 Vic. No. 5, and 
64 Vic. No. 10; Funded Stock raised locally under Acts 58 Vic. No.14, 
59 Vic. No. 6, 60 Vic. No. 32,.62 Vic. No. 1, and 2 Edward VII No. 106; 
and Treasury Bills representing Trust Funds in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and so invested. The whole of these Treasury Bills bore interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. to 31st December, 1894, but the rate of interest 
on a large proportion was reduced to 3 per cent. from the Ist January, 
1895. 


Dares or Maturity. 


The dates of repayment extend from 1901 to 1935; the sums repayable 
in the different years vary considerably in amount, the largest sum in 
any one year being £16,698,065 in 1924. The redemption of such a 
large amount in one year is happily far distant, and before it arrives a 
more satisfactory procedure in dealing with loans falling due will be 
devised than now obtains. The question of the consolidation of loans has. 
received some attention, and any scheme of consolidation adopted will 
probably provide for the principle of redemption over a specified time, 
at the option of the Government, and not on a given day as is the present 
practice. 

The following table shows the. due. dates and the amount repayable in 
each year :— 


B Amount raised in— Total 
o 
Class of Security. ES Out- — when 
= a London Syd standing. Hes 
f=] i: sydney. 
£ £ £ 
Debentures 1,350 ane 1,350 | Overdue. 
5 800 Sage 800 | Overdue. 
5 336,900 ee 336,900 | 1905, 
99. ese ceeecsanacsernvneeeeenensnas| £1  saee- 224,900 224,900 | 1906. 
Funded Stock aro 550,000 550,000 | 1907. 
Debentures 2,865,500 aise 2,865,500 | 1908. 
7 384,000 816,854 | 1,200,854 | 1909. 
A 2,863,700 eet 2,863,700 | 1910. 
os 60,000 se. 
N.S.W. Funded Stock Seats 2,549,350 | 
. 1,500,000 ‘-| 9,378,508 | 1912. 
1,262, 456 | 
“e ba 4,006, 702) 
Debentures .. 2,000,600 1,131,100 3,131,100 | 1915. 
Inscribed Stock 12,826,200 hare 12,826,200 | 1918. 
. jena 415,050 415,050 | 1919. 
» ” 2| 16,500,000 sees 
N.S. W. 1924’Stock Sa 198.005 16,693,065 | 1924. 
55 1995s, on 222,955 299,955 | 1925. 
Inscribed Stock 9,686,300 shes 9,686,300 | 1933. 
35: 12,500,000 Acre 12,500,000 | 1935. 
N.S.W. 4 per cents. ........ ooasety 530,190 530,190 | Interminable, 
Permanent: . 0c. cedeaneseeaasedsececiesias or 2,700 2,700 | Permanent. 
Funded Debt .......... cc. cece ee -. | 60,024,750 | 18,409,622 | 73,434,372 
Treasury Bills (For Loan Services) 4 4,000 oe. 4,000 | Overdue. 
+” >» (For Public Works) 4 3,000 ‘a iele 3,000 | Overdue. 
” ” »» a a 33 oe 100 100 | Overdue. 
2 » (Defic. of Revenue) .. 4 ane 31,500 31,500 ) | £150,000 re- 
99 7 ‘3 53 3 ates 1,240,947 1,240,947 see aaually: 
A re- 
hae . fot Neto. || eden 455,179 | 455,179 i eetiigd aiinually. 
7 », (For Public Works) . 3} 500,000 500,000 | 1905, 
Ms . “5 3 3h 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1906. 
” ” ” 99 werevcces 33 ats 325,000 325,000 | 1907. 
3 »» (Darling Harbour Resump’ns)| 4 600,000 500,000 1,Q00,000 | 1907. 
3 » (For Public Works) 4 | 3,500,000 75,000 3,575,000 | 1907. 
» ”» ” ” . -oo] 4 re 100,000 100,000 1908. 
» ” 93 ” 4 Serie 250,000 250,000 1908. 
9 »» (Redemptions) 4 Laid 402,900 402,900 | 1910. 
Unfunded Delit ........... See a cine -. | 4,007,000 4,880,626 8,887,626 
Total Public Debt.......+...0.2000. ....[ .. | 64,081,750 | 18,290,248 | 82,321,998 
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As will be seen in the above table, New South Wales is indebted to the 
London market for almost the whole of the money raised under loan. 
This dependence on the English market was originally due to the lack of 
local capital; but of late years, when such capital has been fairly 
abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the rate of 
interest at which it could borrow was much below what would have been 
demanded by the local capitalists. The local and English rates are now 
much nearer than at any period in the history of Australia, and it is 
probable that the Government could place small loans almost as advan- 
tageously in Sydney as in London. 


Financial AGENTS. 


Since the inception of responsible government, the State has had special 
local and London agencies to conduct its banking business. The Bank of 
New South Wales was first appointed, and under its auspices the first 
external loan of 1854 was issued. The Oriental Bank Corporation 
negotiated all subsequent loan issues until 1869, when the Bank of New 
South Wales again took up the management of loan operations in London. 
In 1884, the business-was transferred to the Associated Banks, which were 
represented in England by the London and Westminster Bank. On the 
3lst December, 1889, the agreement with the Associated Banks came to 
an end, and on the first day of the succeeding year the London and 
Westminster Bank became the State’s authorised agent to transact such 
financial business connected with the London account as was not under- 
taken by the Bank of England, while the Associated Banks divided 
amongst them the local business. The arrangement continued until the 
crisis in 1893, when the Bank of New South Wales again became sole 
local agent for the Government. During 1895-6, a current account was 
opened at the City Bank of Sydney, and during 1896-7, a similar account 
was opened at the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited). 

The Bank of England has been the State’s agent for the issue and 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inscribed the 
bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negotiated in 
London by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for negotiation 
and management are, however, higher than those of the London and 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former institution, no 
doubt, influenced the Government in its choice of an agent. Outside 
inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers accepting aid from 
other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the London and West- 
minster Bank, during 1892 and 1893, issued and negotiated £3,250,000 
Treasury Bills. 


CuarGEes on FiLoating Loans. 


The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. ‘The chief expense is the composition duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
charges—bank commission, 4 per cent. ; brokerage } per cent. ; and minor 
expenses, which amount to about ls. per cent.—are for services rendered. 

The expenses incurred for the inscription and management of stock by 
the Bank of Engand, through which New South Wales makes its issues, 
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including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, are £500 per million 
for the first ten millions, £450 for the next five, and £400 per million 
for all subsequent amounts. Prior to March, 1895, the charges were 
£100 per million more in each case. From May, 1899, all amounts raised 
through the agency of the Bank of England are charged £200 per million. 

The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
Jast loans issued by the State in debenture form, and of the inscribed 
stock loans floated during the period 1883-1905 :— 


Charges. Expenses per £100 of— 
Year Amount of | Gross Pro- | Brokers’ 
ae Principal. ceeds. Bank Commis- ss 
pier Commis- Dosthge: Total. | Principal. ree a 
sion. land Petty 
| Expenses. 
Bacal ae y | | 
£ £ £ 1 & & £ & £ 
Issued (in London) as Debentures. 
1881 2,050,000 | 2,120,697 2,562 3,813 5,298 ) 11,673 | O11 5 ]ON 1 
1882 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 2,500 3,750 5,189 | 11,489, on 5 |O1ll 2 
A908; 3 1,000,000 1,990,000 2,500 | 5,000 | *30,272 | 37,772 | 117 9 [118 0 
1904-5 1,000,000 7 
Issued (in Sydney) ag Debentures. 
3904-5 131,100 | 131,100 | nil =; oni, | nil, | nil, | nil, | nil, 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock. 
1883 3,000,000 | 3,001,067 ; 18,750 5,000 7,500 31,250 120,120 
1883 3,000,000 | 3,018,791 | 18,750 5,000 7,809 31,559 123/121 
1884 5,500,000 | 5,152,386 | 34,375 27,500 14,289 76,164 178/19 7 
1885 5,500,000 | 5,042,041 | 34,875 | 27,500 | 14,486 | 76,311 | 1 7 9 |110 8 
1886 5,500,000 | 5,247,602 | 34,875 | 27,500 | 14,481 76,356 | 179/191 
1888 3,500,000 | 3,626,341 21,875 17,500 9,380 48,755 1,710 1 611 
1889 3,500,000 | 3,584,105 21,875 17,500 9,379 48,754 1 710 173 
1891 4,500,000 | 4,276,030 28,125 22,500 11,784 62,409 179419 2 
1891 294,200 294,200 1,839 176 696 2,711 018 6 018 5 
1893 200,000 191,350 1,250 Nil. 500 1,750 017 6 |018 4 
1893 2,500,000 | 2,514,861 15,625 12,500 6,853 34,978 18 07f/1 710 
“18094 832,000 846,433 | 5,202 4,160 2,975 | 12935 | 19 5 |1 811 
1895 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 25,000 20,000 10,721 55,721 1710 |/1 89 
1898 1,500,000 | 1,506,269 9,375 7,500 4,441 21,316 18 5 18 4 
1901 4,000,000 | 3,760,000 | 25,000 20,000 | *60,347 | 105,347 212 8 |216 0 
1902 8,000,000 | 2,835,000 18,750 15,000 *45,608 79,358 21211 216 0 


* Includes underwriting commission of 1} per eent. 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funns. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the amount 
of the obligations of the State to its public creditors is reduced; in the 
latter case the liability remains the same. Repayments, however, are 
chiefly effected under the head of renewals. The following statement gives 
the particulars to 30th June, 1905, of each loan for which redemption 
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is provided by a sinking fund or annual drawings. It will be seen that 
a very small part of the outstanding loans is subject to redemption in 
this manner :-— 


Lox fogpnt ) grassy PSE euttanding 
Issue. Fund. Fund. aOR 

£ £ £ £ 

Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24)...... 1,000,000 75,000 | 100,000 nil. 

Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue— 

First Issne (1889-1890)........ecccccsesee | 2,502,884 ra eee { 252,884. 
Second Issue (1896) ........ccecceeeceeseee 1,174,700 1,019,563 
Third Issue (1902)............c.ccceeeeeee eee | 755,179 100,000 |... 455,179 
N.S. W. 1924 Stock .......ceecceeeceeeeeenee 198,065 6,602 66,022 132,043 
95 VOZDS el fees raneeracetvedsa esa eset 222,255 7,409 74,085 148,170 
sy,  AQZTS ay... wai namie tnsanceeavene. 208,123 6,937 | 55,499 152,624 
on TOZ8!: 55. aetehd ds evehetsaesaeiea tees 224,747 7,492 52,441 . 172,306 
” LOZ9:: 45%  wilswaldys oiderieataleecses 333,650 11,122 66,730 266,920 
as 1930 ,, 145,540 4,851 24,257 121,283 


Under the Railway Loans Redemption Act of 1889, it is provided that. 
during each year £75,000 shall be set apart for the reduction of the 
public debt for railways. On the 30th June, 1905, the fund amounted 
to £100,000, which, when applied, will extinguish the hability under the 
Act. The principle of extinguishing the public debt by the operation of 
sinking funds has never found much favour with the Treasurers of the 
State. There is, however, a disposition to apply the system to all cases 
where the work carried out by borrowed money is not of a permanent. 
character, or is for the relief of the ordinary revenue. In the Loan Fund 
Act of 1894, provision was, therefore, made for an annual sinking fund 
- to redeem a proportion of the loan proposed to be raised, and a similar 
provision was made in the Loan Acts of 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 
1899. In accordance with the provisions of the Acts authorising their 
issue, sinking funds have been created in connection with the 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930 New South Wales stock, but to the 30th June, 1905, no 
sales thereof had been effected. It may be mentioned that the system of 
establishing sinking funds is not favourably entertained in the other 
States, judging from the way in which it has been practically abandoned. 

Under the provisions of the “ State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904,’’ 
the balances. at credit of the Special Accounts established by the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1889; the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act of 1895; 
the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1900; the Treasury Bills Deficiency 
(Amendment) Act, 1901; the Railway Loan Redemption Act of 1889; and 
the Sinking Funds constituted by the Loan Acts of 1894 (No. 2), 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, were transferred to and administered by the 
State Debt Commissioners from the Ist July, 1905. 


QuOTATIONS FoR STOCK. 


The standard of the State’s credit can be gauged either from the prices 
obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted on the 
market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary stock 
transactions on the London Exchange are, perhaps, a better guide, as, 
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unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by New 
South Wales itself, or by any other State of the Australasian group, the 
standard of credit can be established daily, and, consequently, up to date. 

The following table shows the monthly quotations during 1904-5 on the 
London market for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock maturing 
October, 1924 :— 


Annual} Rate 
Date. Average Market Price. per £100 
: sterling yielded 
Ex _ | itstockisheld 
“Cc ‘Ex if stoc) e) 
Montt Day. | pividend.” | Dividend.” |” till date of 
| ; bens maturity. 
1904, £8 d 
DULY ia ccwnsetene'ds cee 2nd 98 97°12 313 64 
August ..... vey 6th 7 95°78 315 3 
September , 3rd 96 94°51 3 16 11 
October Ist 96 96°00 315 14 
November .. 5th 964 96°16 314 93 
December 3rd 964 95:90 315 2 
1905. 
7th 97 96°06 315 0 
4th 994 98°29 312 1§ 
4th 993, 98-01 312 53 
1st 100 100-00 310 0 
6th 99% 99-16 311 03 
3rd 99} | 98-90 311 43 


The foregoing table indicates fluctuations in the stocks of the State 
during the twelve months, and at the close of the financial year they 
were quoted at a higher figure than at the opening. On the 2nd July, 
1904, stocks were quoted at a discount of £2 1%s. 7d., against a discount 
of £1 2s. in June, 1905. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under Act 
56 Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old funded stock are rare. 
The prices of the new 4 per cent. funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1904-5 will be found in the following table :— 


Date. Average Market Price. |Annual rate per 
£100 sterling 
j yielded to in- 
“ we |is‘hela til date 
aon Day. | pividena.” | Dividend.” | of maturity. 
1904. : £ os. de 
July ........ Ssdsverske 14th 101°92 100-23 4 0 2 
August ......c ee Ilth 100°58 100°57 319 33 
September 15th 100'50 100730 4 0 64 
October...,.......:..) 18th 100°81 100°11 40 6° 
November 10th 100°62 99-62 4 110} 
December ........... 15th 100°67 99°29 4 2 9 
1905. ; 
January ......6.664 12th 10133 99-63 4 1 92 
February .. cee 9th 101-67 99°66 419 
March ... 21st 100-00 99°57 4 2 0 
April ....., 13th 101-50 100-82 318 54 
May ......-45 wo{ lth 100-67 99-68 4 1 8} 
TUNE 00... ec ee esses 22nd 102750 101 °05 317 9 
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The following table shows the amounts of stock registered in the State 
and in London. The amount available on the Sydney market is only 
£11,351,413, and of this sem £155,500 represents debentures, and 


£126, 941 old funded stock, which, as already mentioned, are not quoted 
regularly : — 


Amount Registered in— Annual Interest— 
New South Wales. Amount payable in-— 
Class of Security. Becheul ence || a i's A = 
‘urchas: 
from Trust| Taken London. Total. New | Total. 
Funds eS in South | London. 
held by | 470000) Wales, | 
Treasury. i 
1 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Debenture Bonds ...... 224,400 155,500 | *8,491,050 | 8,870,950 15,196 | 339,583 | 354,779 
N.S.W. 4 per Cents. ....| 403,249 126,941 | ...... 530,190 21,208 | ...... 21,208 
N.S.W, Funded ,Stock — 
56 Vic. No. 1 ........| 1,147,260 | 1,402,090 2,549,360 | 101,974 101,974 
58 Vic. No. 30,000 833,947 863,947 25,918 25,918 
‘59 Vic, No, 880,000 452,945 1,332,945 39,988 39,988 
60 Vic. No, 32 ........ 1,039,500 770,310 1,809,810 54,294 54,294 
61 Vic, No. 43 ........ 26,000 | 1,236,456 | 1,262,456 44,186 44,186 
62 Vic. No, 36 ........| ...-ee 1,500,000 1,500,000 56,250 | ...... 56,250 
64 Vic. No. 60 ........)  ceeeee 1,366,854 1,366,854 54,674} 2.0... 54,674 
1 Edw. VII No. 62 ../ 1,000,000 ...... 1,000,000 | 40,000.) ...... 40,000 
N.S. W. 1924 Stock ....| | 20,000 178,065 198,065 5,942 | 10... 5,942 
N.S.W. 1925 Stock ....| 150,000 72,255 222,955 6,668} ...... 6,668 
Inscribed Stock ........] ..ee0. | eee ee 51,512,500 | 51,512,500 | ...... 1,788,869 | 1,788,869 
Inscribed Stock (Ad- 
vances to Settlers . 
ACt)........ ee Peat ae 295 000 120,050 anita. 415,050 12,452 | ...... 12,452 
‘Treasury Bills— 
53 Vic. No. 9 252,884 | 00... | wee 252,884 7,901} ...... 7,901 
55 Vic. No. ale aba tees $4,000 44,0003) scecs-§ |) aaecess (|| o Sica 
59 Vic, No. 1,019,563 | ...... | eee ee 1,019,563 30,587 | ...... , 30,587 
‘63 Vic. No. 20,000 1,483,100 dev ashes $1,503,100 52,500 | ...... 52,600 
64 Vic. No. 10 ........) wea e ee 500,000 500,000 1,000,000 20,000 20,000 40,000 
4 Vie. No. 68, and } 
Edw. VILNo.8 .... Seige MN Sua eels 455,179 13,655 13,655 
2 Edw. VII No. 94.... 500,000 | 3,500,000 | 4,000,000 19,188 159,188 
3 Edw. VII No. 14.... 250,000 250,000 10,000 10,000 
4 Edw. VIINo. 8... 402,900 ata ee 402,900 16,116 | .. 16,116 
a es a ay Y aS 
Total ..........| 6,963,085 | 11,351,413 | 64,007,550 | 82,321,998 | 648,697 | 2,288,452 | 2,987,149 


* Includes £3,150 overdue. t+ Overdue. t Includes £3,100 overdue. 


The owners of debentures are not known, as the bonds are transferable 
by delivery; the locality of holders, however, can be established by the 
registration of the numbers of the interest coupons at the respective 
agencies, 


CHARACTER OF Stock Issuzp. 


As will be seen on page 456, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, 
debentures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, 
and will in the course of a few years disappear from the statement of the 
public debt, either by substitution of ordinary stock in lieu of them when 
the temporary purpose for which they were issued has been served, or by 
redemption on maturity. The practice of issuing Treasury bills, either 
in anticipation of, or to make good, deficiencies in revenue, is an old- 
established one; but, as will be seen later on, they have been made to 
serve another purpose, and money has been raised ‘by their sale to meet 
certain obligations for public works and redemptions. This is an inno- 
vation which could not be well avoided in the disturbed markets of the 
last few years. The Treasury bills are like the British Treasury bills in 
name only; but they have some points in common with the British 
Exchequer bills. The amount current on the 30th June, 1905, was 
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£8,887,626, of which sum £1,727,626 represents bills in aid of revenue, 
and £7,160,000 those issued for loan services and redemptions. From 
1842 to 1883 the practice followed was to raise loans by debenture bonds. 
In the year last named, however, the Inscribed Stock Act was passed, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Imperial “Colonial Stock Act ot 
1877,” and the system of raising loans by debentures terminated for the 
time being. During the financial year ended 30th June, 1905, however, 
debentures to the amount of £131,100.were raised locally under Act 64 
Vic. No. 60, and under that Act and Act 1 Edw. VII No. 62, debentures 
to the amount of £2,000,000 were raised in London, both amounts 
maturing in 1915, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum. The amount of debentures outstanding on the 30th June, 1905, 
was £8,870,950, which is nearly one-sixth of the inscribed stock current. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered stock, is regulated by four Acts—one passed in 1873, one in 
1892, one in 1894, and the other in 1895. Stock issued under the former 
Act is interminable, while that issued under the more recent Acts may be 
redeemed at the option of the Government, at the expiration of twenty 
years from the date on which the Act was passed, on the Treasurer giving 
twelve months’ notice of his intention to redeem. 


Funpep Stock Issvep Locatuy. 


Under the Act of 1873 the Government was authorised to raise by a 
local loan a sum of £509,780, the stock to be known as the “ New South 
Wales 4 per cents.” The amount of stock sold in order to raise this sum 
was £530,190, which, together with £2,700 raised under another Act, 
represents the total amount of the interminable stock of the State. ; 

The Funded Stock Act of 1892 authorised the issue of stock to the 
amount of £3,000,000, redeemable in 1912. The rate of interest was 
fixed at 4 per cent., at a minimum price of par, while the purchasers were 
afforded the privilege of purchasing amounts as low as £10, or any 
multiple of that figure. The amount sold to 30th June, 1905, was 
£2,549,350, leaving stock to the amount of £450,650 yet to be raised. 

The Loan Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 59 Vic. No. 6, 60 Vic. No. 32, 43 of 1897, 
36 of 1898, and 42 of 1899, passed in 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 
and 1899, respectively, provided for the establishment of other local stocks. 
The stocks under the first-mentioned Act are known as New South Wales: 
1924 Stock and Funded Stock, the latter running pari passu with the- 
Stock floated under 56 Vic. No. 1, the amounts outstanding on 30th June, 
1905, being £198,065 and £863,947 respectively ; the stocks under the- 
1895 Act are known as New South Wales 1925 Stock and Funded: 
Stock, the latter also being subject to the same conditions as that floated: 
under 56 Vic, No. 1. The amounts outstanding on the 30th June, 1905,. 
were £222,255 and £1,332,945 respectively. The stocks under the 1896: 
Act are known as New South Wales 1927 Stock and Funded Stock, and: 
are subject to conditions similar to those imposed in respect of the issues’ 
under the'1894 and 1895 Acts. Up to the 30th June, 1905, sales of 
funded stock had been effected to the extent of £1,809,810. No sales of 
1927 Stock have yet taken place. The rate of interest chargeable on the 
five loans just specified is 3 per cent. per annum. The stocks under the 
1897 Act are known as New South Wales 1928 Stock and Funded Stock. 
Up to the 30th June, 1905, sales of funded stock had been effected to the 
amount of £1,262,456, bearing interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum. No sales of 1928 Stock have yet taken ‘place. The stocks under 
the 1898 Act are known as the New South Wales 1929 Stock and Funded 
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Stock. Up to 30th June, 1905, sales of funded stock to the amount of 
£1,500,000, bearing interest at the rate of 33 per cent. per annum, had 
taken place. No sales of 1929 stock have yet taken place. The stocks 
under the 1899 Act have not yet been floated. Under Act 64 Vie. 
No. 60, funded stock, to the amount of £1,366,854, was raised 
locally to the 30th June, 1905, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, £550,000 of which matures in 1907, and £816,854 in 
1909. Under Act 1 Edw. VII No. 62, funded stock, to the amount of 
£1,000,000, was raised locally to the 30th June, 1905, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and maturing in 1915. 


The Loan Act of 1899 gave authority for the local issue of £500,000 
inscribed stock at 3 per cent., maturing in 1919, for the purpose of 
making advances to settlers. Under the Advances to Settlers (Amend- 
ment) Act, No. 106 of 1902, the issue was increased to £1,000,000. Of 
this stock, “£415,050 were issued to the 30th June, 1905. 


The Inscribed Stock Act was passed during 1883, and the first issue 
under the new conditions took place during the same year; but the Act 
coming into force shortly after the negotiation of the £2,000,000 deben- 
ture loan of 1882, the holders of the scrip had the option of exchanging 
the bonds for inscribed stock, a privilege which was availed of to the 
extent of £1,186,300. The total amount of inscribed stock issued to the 
30th June, 1905, was £49,832,000, and the amount of the debenture 
bonds converted into the new scrip to that date was £1,680,500, making 
a total of £51,512,500 inscribed. 


The Imperial Colonial Stock Act was passed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1877, and provides for the inscription and transfer of stock 
raised in the United Kingdom, and for stamp duty to be. levied thereon. 
Tt also defines the position of the British Government as regards Colonial 
indebtedness, and provides that every document connected with stock 
transactions shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no 
liability, direct or indirect, is incurred by the British Government in 
respect to such stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 


IssuzE oF Treasury BIuus. 


Consequent upon the great difficulty of raising money both in England 
and locally, and as there was litle probability of the sale of debentures in 
the year 1858, the Treasurer submitted proposals to meet the financial em- 
barrassment of. the time by the issue of Treasury bills which. were to be 
legal tender for customs duties and the price of lands sold by the Crown. 
It. was proposed to issue bills to the amount of £400,000, but. only 
£40,600 were issued during 1858, bearing interest at 4d. per diem. The 
Treasury bills at the present time, however, are not the negotiable security 

_that they were. in those olden days. Nor is there much. resemblance 
between New. South Wales bills and the Exchequer bills of the British 

. Treasury. The British Exchequer bills bear interest at a rate which is 
fixed from. year to year, and at the end of every twelve months the holder 
has the option of retaining them or “presenting them for payment at the 
Imperial Treasury. Hence the bills are readily saleable, and are 
frequently used in commercial transactions, combining as they do the 
double advantage of ready money and money bearing interest. But. New 
South Wales Treasury bills are now only payable at the.Treasury at the 
expiration. of the period for which they were issued, and .they carry 

- interest at a fixed rate for the whole term of their currency, and, in. 
consequence, are little used in commerce. 
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The Treasury bills current, as previously mentioned, include those 
raised to meet accumulated deficiencies in revenue, and those issued for 
loan services. The first instalments of the former were issued during 1889 
and 1890, under authority of an Act passed in the former year, the 
amount of the issue being £2,502,884. ‘The bills were not issued to the 
public, as the Treasury had large sums belonging to various trusts await- 
ing investment.. The amount of this deficiency loan outstanding at the 
middle of 1905 was. £252,884. The second issue of deficiency bills took 
place in 1895, the total amount being £1,174,700; this sum, however, 
was found to be £150,000 in excess of that required, and, consequently, 
bilis to that value were cancelled during 1896-7, while the amount out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1905, was £1,019,563. The bills were taken 
up by the Treasury as in the former case, and the same arrangements for 
the extinction of the amount have been made. The other class of Treasury 
bills was issued for the purpose of raising funds which, under other 
circumstances, would have been obtained by ordinary loan. As late as 
1890, New South Wales could borrow in London on very favourable terms ; 
but a reaction was setting in, and in 1892, when it became necessary 
to borrow, the conditions were most unfavourable. The State was entirely 
unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed to engage- 
ments for the construction of public works, and contracts had been 
accepted on the assumption that funds would be available. To tide over 
the difficulty, the Government, during the years 1892-3, issued Treasury 
bills to the amount of £4,000,000, under the authority of the Act 55 Vic. 
No. 7, passed in December, 1891, and £3,250,000 were placed on the 
market, through the medium of the London and Westminster Bank, and 
the balance, £750,000, taken up by the Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
Of these bills there are £4,000 outstanding, overdue and not presented. 

In 1900, the London market was again unfavourable to the flotation 
of a long-dated loan, owing to the South African war having affected the 
operations in stocks, and the Government was compelled to resort -to the 
expedient of issuing Treasury bills. Accordingly, authority was obtained 
under Act 46 of 1899 for the issue of bills to the amount of £4,000,000, 
and of these £1,000,000. were sold in London in 1900 at 4 per cent., 
and £500,000 in Sydney at 34 per cent. interest. The balance, viz., 
£2,500,000, were sold in 1901, £1,000,000 at 4 per cent. in London, while 
£1,500,000, in three instalments of £500,000 each, were issued locally 
at 34 per cent. The proceeds of these bills have been used for the 
General Loan Services of the State. 

In 1902, Treasury bills were issued to the amount of £755,179 for 
the purpose of liquidating the balances of the General Post Office New 
Street Resumption Suspense Account, the Centennial Park Suspense 
Account, and to recoup the Railway Loan Redemption Fund, 53 Vic. 
No. 24, an amount of £150,000 applied towards the partial liquidation 
of the balance of debentures issued under Act 31 Vic. No. 11. These bills 
are held by the Government Savings Bank, and are being discharged by 
an annual payment of £100,000, the amount outstanding on the 30th 
June, 1905, being £455,179. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1903, Treasury bills for public 
works were issued in London for £1,000,000, £600,000, and £200,000, 
carrying interest at the rate of 4 per cent., redeemable in 1907. Treasury 
bills were issued locally during the same period to the amount of £175,000, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., £75,000 being redeemable in 1907 
and £100,000 in 1908. During the year ended 30th June, 1904, Treasury 
bills were issued for public works in London for £200,000, £1,000,000, 
£250,000, and £250,000, carrying interest at the rate of 4 per cent., 
redeemable in 1907. Treasury bills to the amount of £500,000 were also 
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floated in London in connection with the Darling Harbour resumptions, 
redeemable in 1907, and carrying interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
Treasury bills for public works were raised locally for £325,000 and 
£125,300, respectively, the former carrying interest at the rate of 3$ per 
cent., redeemable in 1907, and the latter 4 per cent., redeemable in 1908. 
In addition, in connection with the Darling Harbour resumptions, 
amounts of £260,000, £203,000, and £37,000 were raised locally, at the 
rate of 4 per cent., redeemable in 1907. During the year ended 30th - 
June, 1905, Treasury bills to the amount of £124,700 were raised locally 
for public works at 4 per cent., redeemable in 1908. In addition, bills 
amounting to £402,900 for redemption purposes were raised locally, 
carrying interest at the rate of 4 per cent., redeemable in 1910. 

The following table gives the particulars of the various issues of 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 3, 34, 
33, and 4} per cent., were negotiated in London :— 


Date, Rate per £100 sterling. 
i, > o ou Net pro- 
ae ate) od [tear |, 
«3 = g Class of Security. Fick 3 ane Government, benriateal 
as 23 ea g a5 interest allowing for | investors if 
ES re ize <a have been nedemption at erecta hele. 
2 rv met. maturity. maturity. 
. £ £ £8.d, £sd. 
1890 es Treasury Bills (in aid of revenue)| 3 1,907,100 | 1,907,100 3.0 0 30 0 
1891 ta do do 3 595,784 595,784 3.0 0 3.0 0 
1895 A do do 3 1,174,700 | 1,174,700 3.0 «0 3.0 6 
1892 1894 Treasury Bills (for loan services)| 4 1,250,000 | 1,239,998 49 23) 4 6 OF 
1892 1896 do do 4 1,000,000 998,750 4 1 53) 319 104 
1892 1896 do do 4 263,500 262,510 4 2 9% 40 0 
1892 | 1896 do do 4h 750,000 | 750,000] 4 5 0 /]'4 5 0 
1893 1896 do do 4 10,800 10,759 4 3 5} 400 
1893 1896 do do 4 725,700 721,059 4 5 83} 400 
1899-1900 1902 do (for Publie Works)} 4 1,000,000 991,250 4 9113 4 6 OL 
1899-1900 1905 do do 3h 500,000 500,740 310 74 3.9 6 
1900-1901 1905 do do 4 1,000,000 986,250 481 461 
1900-1901} 1905 do do 33 | 500,000| 499,615 | 310133 | 310 3h 
1900-1901] 1906 do do 34 | 500,000] 498,562] 311 93} 311 4} 
1900-1901 1906 do do 3h 500,000 496,829 313 3h 312 9 
1902-1903 | 1907 do do 4 1,000,000 996,250 42 9|) 40 0 
1902-1903 1907 do do 4 600,000 597,750 42 9] 4 00 
1962-1903 1907 do do 4 200,000 197,750 46 9 4 6 0 
1902-1903 1907 do do 4 75,000 75,000 40 0 400 
1902-1903 1908 do do 4 100,000 100,000 40 0 40 0 
1902 1910 do (in aid of Revenune)| 3 755,179 755,179 3 0 0 300 
1903-1904 1907 do (Darling Harbour} 4 500,000 486,875 414 93); 412 OF 
Resumption) 
1903-1904 | 1907 do (for Public Works)} 4 209,000 197,625 47 14] 451 
1903-1904 1907 do do 4 1,000,000 986,250 4 8 14 46 1k 
1903-1904 1907 do do 4 250,000 244,607 412 3} 410 3 
1903-1904 1907 do do 4 250,000 244,062 413 5% 411 5 
1903-1904 1907 do (Darling Harbour] 4 260,000 260,000 400 400 
Resumption) 
1903-1904 1907 do do 4 203,000 202,690 4174) 400 
1903-1404 1907 do do 4 87,000 37,000 400 400 
1903-1904 | 1907 do (for Public Works)) 33 325,000 325,000 315 0 315 0 
1903-1504 | 1908 do do 4 125,300 124,450] 4 4 42| 400 
1904-1905 1908 do do 4 124,700 124,700 40 0 4 0 0 
1904-1905 1910 do (Redemption) ....] 4 402,900 402,900 400 400 
é 
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The 1890 and 1891 issues were originally placed at 4 per cent., but as 
the money representing their purchase was entirely at the disposal of the 
Treasury, being trust funds, the interest on all but £219,500 was reduced 
to 3 per cent. from Ist January, 1895. The amount at 44 per cent. was 
a loan by the Savings Bank of New South Wales. 


Issvgz or Inscripep Stock Loans 1n Lonpon. 


Since 1891, six loans, forming part of the Funded Debt, have been 
placed in London. In October, 1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent., at a minimum of 984, was issued in London. The 
average price realised was £100 11s. 10$d. The total amount subscribed 
was £6,465,000, and the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,861. The 
actual interest paid by the Government, after allowing for charges, and 
redemption at par on maturity, is £4 3s. Oid. per £100, while the return 
to investors was £4 ls. 84d. 


In September, 1894, a loan of £832,000, at 34 per cent., was floated, 
for the purpose of renewing small loans maturing on the Ist January, 
1895. The minimum was fixed at par, and the loan was subscribed over 
five-fold, the amount tendered being £4,268,000. The actual rate per 
£100 sterling payable by the Government, after allowing for charges and 
redemption at par on maturity, is £3 10s. 11d., while the rate yielded to 
investors, also allowing for redemption at par, is £3 9s. 44d. 


In October, 1895, a loan of £4,000,000, at 3 per cent., was floated in 
London, of which no less than £3,352,400 were required for redemption 
purposes. The minimum price fixed was 94, and the average realised 
was £96 18s. 33d. The actual rate paid by the Government per £100 is 
£3 4s. 3}d., while the yield to the investors is £3 3s. 24d. 


The next flotation on the London market took place in January, 1898, 
when a loan of £1,500,000, bearing interest at 3 per cent., with a mini- 
mum of 99, was successfully floated, the gross proceeds being £1,506,269. 
The actual rate paid by the Government was £3 ls. 6d., and the yield to 
investors, allowing for redemption at par, was £3 Os. 44d. 


The next loan raised in London was the £4,000,000, at 3 per cent., 
floated in October, 1901. The minimum price fixed was 94, the proceeds 
of the loan to be expended upon works in connection with the resumption 
of water frontages, the construction of wharves, &c., at Darling Harbour, 
and upon other public works. The loan matures in 1935, and ranks 
part passu with the New South Wales 3 per cent. 1935 stock already 
existing. The gross proceeds amounted to £3,760,000, and the amount 
credited to the General Loan Account, after deducting all charges and 
accrued interest, was £3,644,918, or £91 2s. 6d. per £100. The actual 
rate payable by the Government, allowing for redemption, is £3 8s. 3d., 
while the yield to investors is £3 6s. 44d. 


In May, 1902, a 3 per cent. loan of £3,000,000 was placed in London 
at a fixed price of 944, the total applications being £35,420,000. The 
gross proceeds amounted to £2,835,000, and the net proceeds available 
for expenditure, after allowing for accrued interest, underwriting, and 
other expenses, were £2,727, 191, or £90 18s. 13d. per £100. The actual 
rate per cent. payable by the Government, allowing for redemption at 
par on maturity, is £3 8s. 7d. per £100, and the yield to investors 
£3 6s. 14d. 
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Actua Rates or Interest on Funpep Dest Loans. 


The following table shows the cost to the Government and the yield to 
investors per £100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 to 1905 :— 


Date. 2 i Net Proceeds Rate per £100 sterling. 
ase after Expenses | paiq by Govern- Yielded to 
when, | When |ZE© | ‘Drindymk | ““interest | ment,allowing | original 
Floated. | Payable. Ey a have veges at par ae is held till date 
7, ete maturity. of maturity. 
£ £ £s. d. £8, d. 
Debentures. 
1881 1910 4 2,050,000 2,095,973 318 6} 3.17 114 
oe 1933 4 loon 2,012,154 4 0 23 319 94 
1904-5 1915 4 ,UUU, 
1904-5 | 1915 | 4 1,000,000 | 1,951,491 ak 4 2 0 
1904-5 1915 4 131,100 131,100 400 4 0 0 
Inscribed stock. 
1883 1933 4 3,000,000 2,935,909 4 2 8} 4 1 9 
1883 1933 4 3,000,000 2,958,831 4 2 0 4 11 
1884 1924 34 5,500,000 5,024,458 318 43 3.17 04 
1885 1924 34 5,000,000 4,921,878 4 0 3 318 11 
1886 1924 3h 5,5u0,000 5,074,026 3.17 7% 316 3% 
1888 1918 33 3,500,000 3,543,177 3.9 53 3 8 2 
1889 1918 34 3,500,000 3,498, 020 310 8 3°69 4 
1891 1918 34 4,500, 000 4,186,144 318 0 316 54 
1891 1918 34 494,200 459,732 318 0 316 54 
1893 | 1933 4 2,500,000 | 2,440,549 4 3 04 4 1 8 
1894 1918 34 $32,000 829,551 3.10 11 3°49 44 
1895 1935 3 4,000,000 3,804,573 38.4 33 3.3 Qt 
1898 | 1935 3 1,500,000 1,479,746 3 1 6 3.0 435 
1895-6 1924 3 20,000 20,000 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1895-6 1925 3 50,000 50,000 3.0 0 3.0 0 
1896-7 1924 3 178,065 177,651 3.0 8 30 0 
1896-7 1925 3 172,255 172,135 3.0 «6 3.0 0 
1898-9 1919 3 220,050 219,450 3.0 8% 3.0 0 
1901 1935 3 4,000,000 | 3,644,918 3.8 3 3 6 4% 
1902 1935 3 3,000,000 2,727,191 3.8 7 38 6 14 
1901-2 J919 3 25,000 25,000 3 0 0 3.0 0 
1902-3 1919 3 120,000 120,000 3 0 «0 3.0 0 
1903-4 1919 3 50,000 50,000 3.0 «0 3.0 0 
Funded stock. 
1892.) f 4 27, 226,596 4 1 Of 400 
1893 | H 4 1,829, 400 1,827,850 4 011 40 0 
1894 4 307,430 313,410 318 2 318 2 
1895 : 4 130,750 133,293 3.18 0% 318 OF 
1895-6 3 180,000 180,000 3 0 0 30 0 
1896-7 11912 4 54,770 56,143 3.17 1 317 1 
1896-7 i 3 863,947 862,776 3.0 8 3.0 0 
1896-7 3 340,458 340,458 30 0 3 0 0 
1897-8 3 812,207 811,982 3 0 52 3.0 0 
1897-8 3 83,015 82,815 3 0 93 3 0 0 
1898-9 |; 3 952,716 951,466 38.0 8% 3 0 0 
1898-9 |) U 3 280 280 3.0 0 3 0 0 
1899-1900] 1912 3 227,027 226,077 38 1 2 3 0 0 
1900-1901 | 1912 3 539,753 539,653 3.0 5% 3:0 0 
1901-2 1912 3 300 300 3.0 0 3 0 0 
1901-2 1912 34 973,997 971,247 311 23 310 0 
1902-3 1912 33 267,302 265,802 3 11 113 310 0 
1902-3 1912 3¢ 1,500,000 1,500,000 315 0 315 0 
1903-4 1912 3 7,000 7,000 38.0 0 3 0 «0 
1903-4 1912 33 8,876 8,876 310 0 310 0 
1903-4 1907 4 376,218 375,418 421 4°0 0 
1904-5 1912 34 12,281 12,181 3:12 9} 310 0 
1904-5 1907 4 173,782 173,682 4 1 2 4 00 
1904-5 1909 4 816,854 815,732 4 1 5 4 0 0 
1904-5 1915 4 1,000,000 1,000,000 4 00 4 0 0 
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When the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow in 1891 
to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced to aceept 
a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893, however, 
as previously mentioned, a 4 per cent. loan was floated at an average of 
£100 11s. 10$d., the actual rate paid by the Government after allowing 
for redemption at par being £4 2s. 4d.; while in 1894, the average price 
realised for the £832,000 34 per cent. conversion loan was £101 14s. 84d., 
and the rate paid by the Government £3 10s. 34d., which was about that 
given for the 1889 loan. The 3 per cent. loan floated in 1898, however, 
was by far the most successful, and the rates paid by the Government and 
yielded to the investor are even lower than those of the 1888 and 1895 
loans, which were the most satisfactory till the 1898 loan was placed. 

in the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
State. It would, therefore, be only fair to say something of the resources 
on which the State may rely as security for the public creditors; but 
before examining the nature of these resources it may be well to recapitu- 
late the liabilities outstanding. These are as follow :— 


Public Debt, including Treasury Bills for loan services £80, 594,372 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revente ........scececeseaneeeeenneee 1,727,626 
Uninvested Trust Funds ..........cccccccecceece ese ene seunees aceon tetaaee 3,515,326 


SLOtHL: scccwss eehtuentesbesee sie seheacsetvade set tpsosaereones tel yes £85, 837,324 


No allowance has been made in the foregoing figures for balances to 
credit of trust accounts, as money to the credit of the Trust Funds is a 
liability, whether represented by securities or cash. The interest payable 
on the sum of £85,837,324 outstanding amounts to £3,036,536. The 
assets of the Government of the State are the public works, elsewhere 
described in this volume, which yield an income of £2,128,520 after all 
charges of maintenance and working have been defrayed; and the public 
lands, of which 123,389,000 acres are leased for pastoral or mining pur- 
poses, and 18,100,517 acres sold on deferred payments, the balance due 
in respect of which amounts to £8,310,968, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4 and 5 per cent. From the public estate there is obtained an annual 
revenue of about £1,118,000, or, allowing £150,000 for administration, 
a net revenue of £968,000, so that the State has a revenue of £3,096,520, 
or £59,984 in excess of the whole charge for the public debt, without 
having to resort to taxation of any kind, and without parting with any 
more of the public lands. This fact alone ought to be evidence, if any 
such were wanted, of the ability of New South Wales to meet its engage- 
ments with the public creditors; but this is a point on which little need 
be said, for the security enjoyed by those who hold the stock of the State 
lies more in the wealth and integrity of the people than in the actual 
possessions of the Government. 


Errect oF FEDERATION UPON THE STATE FINANCES. 


The question of the effect which the operations of the Commonwealth 
may have upon the finances of the State is of great moment, and one 
which will not lessen in importance with the passage of time. The deficits 
of some of the years, since federation became an accomplished fact, have 
put the finances in a disturbed condition, and have necessitated retrench- 
ment in public expenditure. It cannot, however, be urged that this 
financial disturbance has any connection with the management by the 
Commonwealth of the Customs, Excise, Post Office, and other transferred 
services. 

The expenditure of the Commonwealth is separated under two heads— 
‘‘new” expenditure, that is to say, on services called into being since 
federation, and “ other’’ expenditure, or expenditure on services trans- 
ferred by the States to the Commonwealth. The ‘“ new” expenditure is 
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charged to the States proportionately to population, and the cost of trans- 
ferred services over and above the revenue derived therefrom being 
ascertained, the sum of “new” and “other ’’ expenditure is deducted 
from the net revenue from Customs and Excise, and the balance handed 
back to the States. 

The revenue collected by the Commonwealth in New South Wales from 
Customs and Excise is shown in the following statement, which, for pur- 
poses of comparison, also gives the revenue for the three years prior to 
federation. There are also shown, since 1900, the proportion of the 
population of the Commonwealth dwelling in New South Wales, and the 
proportion contributed by New South Wales to the total Customs and 
Excise revenue :— 


bev nesacde  [Phdpoknlon ett af Craton 
E: Tr jon 0 art ym: 
Yeur. Amount. Population. Population. and Excise 
Revenue. 
1 | 
£ | £ 8. d. per cent. | per cent. 
1898 1,551,827 12828) "|, Paaedtdetees || “nade es 
1899 1,650,333 | Se a a ree ed ree 
1900 1,778,993 1 6 3 36°15 23°01 
1901 (half year) 1,019,008 0 14 11 35°92 23°91 
1901-2 | 2,812,732 | 2 011 35°98 32°36 
1902-3 3,478,742 | 29 8 36°17 36°81 
1903-4 3, 229, 786 25 3 36°35 36°25 
1904-5 | 3,033,617 218 36°57 35°04 
1905-6 (estd.) 3,037,000 2 010 36°78 35°29 


It will be seen that the contributions have increased by nearly £1 per 
head. 'The average ad valorem duties paid in New South Wales in 1904 
were 17°5 per cent. on dutiable goods, and 12°2 per. cent. on all goods 
other than stimulants and narcotics. In 1900, the year prior to federa- 
tion, the duties were 10°3 per cent. and 1°3 per cent. respectively. 

The operations of the Post and Telegraph Department during the same 
period will be seen in the following table :— 


‘Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1898-99 755,970 695,262 
1899-1960 800, 481 726,569 
1900-01 833,942 789,290 
1901-02 873,312 830,253 
1902-03 906,798 834,840 
1903-04 941,529 868,470 
1904-05 980,141 894,595 
1905-06 (estd.) 1,014,000 920,751 


The expenditure does not include the cost of new works, &c., amounting 
to about £66,000 per annum. 

The total Commonwealth revenue and expenditure in New South Wales 
since the inauguration of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 


Expenditure, 
Year. Revenue. 
; New. Transferred. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 

1901 thalf year)| 1,296,965 47,606 366,084 » 413,690 

1901-2 3,698,567 99,252 1,213,410 1,312,662 

1902-3 4,391,019 114,131 1,228,798 | 1,342,929 

1903-4 . 4,176,390 167,043 1,318,062 1,485,095 

1904 5 4,020,737 168,788 1,323,270 1,492,058 
1905-6 (estd.) | 4,058,064 172,349 1,418,277 1,590,626 
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Section 87 of the Constitution Act, which is generally known as the 
“ Braddon Clause,’’? and which expires on the 31st December, 1910, pro- 
vides that the Federal Treasurer is not entitled to retain more than 
one-fourth of the net proceeds of Customs and Excise for the purposes of 
defraying the expenses of the Commonwealth, the remaining three-fourths 
and as much more as the Treasurer does not require being handed back 
to the States. 

The following statement shows, for each of the four years 1902-3 to 
1905-6, during which the federal tariff has been in full operation—(a) the 
amount actually returned to New South Wales by the Commonwealth ; 
(6) the amount which represents three-fourths of the Customs and Excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales; and (c) the amount by which the 
sum actually returned was in excess of three-fourths of the Customs and 
Excise revenue collected :— 


Amount representing 
Amount actually three-fourths of Excess of (a) 
Year. received, Customs and Excise over (b). 
(a) Revenue. (e) 
(b) 
£ £ £ 

1902-3 3,053,133 2,561,274 491,859 
1903-4 2,683,417 2,356,080 327,337 
1904-5 2,529,070 2,212,874 316,196 
1905-6 (estd. ) 2,473,511 2,227,895 245,616 


According to this statement the revenue has been decreasing, and the 
expenditure increasing, and, consequently, year by year the surplus has 
been growing less. This is a matter of serious consideration to all the 
States, as their requirements are increasing annually. 

At the Hobart Conference, Sir George Turner indicated that the Com- 
monwealth revenue was likely to decline still further, principally owing 
to the falling-off in sugar duties, and the decline will be greater still if 
higher duties are imposed, in consequence of recommendations by the 
Tariff Commission. In any case, the “free’’ list is a long one, and the 
Customs revenue will probably fall still further. On the other hand, 
however, there will probably be increases in revenue from Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

The expenditure will increase on several accounts, chiefly owing to the 
increased naval subsidy, transferred debts, election expenses, increased 
sugar bonus, defence expenditure, High Commissioner, Arbitration 
Court, &c. 

Any decline in the Customs revenue will fall three-fourths on the 
States and one-fourth on the Commonwealth, so that the time will soon 
arrive when the amount to be returned will not exceed the statutory 
three-fourths of Customs and Excise. 

The book-keeping period expires on the 8th October, 1906. Until the 
end of that period the Commonwealth credits the actual revenue, debits 
the actual expenditure, and returns the balance. The return to each 
State, therefore, depends upon its contribution to the revenue, and 
especially to Customs and Excise, which comprises about 75 per cent. of 
the whole. At the expiration of the book-keeping period, under section 
94 of the Constitution, the Commonwealth Parliament may provide, on 
such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the States of all 
surplus revenue. 

It has been declared, chiefly by the smaller States, who ‘will gain thereby, 
that sooner or later after the book-keeping period the Customs revenue 
must be pooled and distributed on a population basis. If this were done 
at once, it would be distinctly unfair to New South Wales and Western 
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Australia, and Sir George Turner suggested a sliding scale, by which 
the amount would come to a true per capita basis in five years in New 
South Wales, and ten years in Western Australia. The position of 
Western Australia is due to the very large proportion of adult males in 
its population—68 per cent.—as against the general Australian average 
of 55 per cent. It therefore contributes largely to the revenue from 
stimulants and narcotics, and, in fact, all classes of goods. For this 
reason, it would be more equitable to exclude Western Australia from any 
discussion on the method of distributing the surplus among the States 
after the expiration of the book-keeping period. 

The following tables. are interesting, as showing how New South Wales 
would have fared during the last four years if the surplus had been 
distributed on a population basis—first, if Western Australia had been 
excluded :— 


els, | Amare | aaah etroeton | ~~ nae, 
£ £ £ 
1902-3 3,053, 133 | 2,653,241 399,892 
1903-4 2,683,417 2,420,266 263,151 
1904-5 2,529,070 2,380, 830 148,240 
1905-6 (estd. ) 2,473,511 2,297,904 175,607 
| 
and second, if Western Australia had been included :— 
ces | | Maia taaly | aso |) ie 
£ £ £ 
1902-3 3,053, 133 2;876,423° 176,710 
1903-4 2,683,417 2,604, 884 78,533 
1904-5 2,529,070 2,559, 859 *30,789 
1905-6 (estd.) 2,473,511 2,466,173 7,838 
* Gain. 


It is apparent from these two statements that a per capita distribution 
would be unfair to New South Wales. Victoria would also lose, but 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania would gain. Excluding 
this method, the simplest one remaining is for the Commonwealth to 
guarantee to refund to the States each year a fixed sum, included. in 
which ought to be the interest on the transferred properties. The case 
of Western Australia might be met by allowing her to continue her special 
tariff for a term after the book-keeping period, until conditions in that 
State should have approximated to those prevailing in the other States. 

Excluding the amounts paid to Western Australia, the total sums 
returned by the Commonwealth have been as follows :— 


6.113.770 
5,851,442 


Taking the three years, 1902-3 to 1904-5, the amount has averaged 
£6,458,570 per annum, of which the States received the following pro- 
portions : — 


per cent, 
New S®uth Wales 2" 

’ Victoria ies. isvesscisisicscdevsticessens 31°62 
Queensland .....5....essecececeeseeees 12°74 
South Australia .... 8-73 
Tasmania ...... 4°25 
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The receipts in each State are influenced, to a large extent, by the 
seasons—as in unfavourable seasons, such as 1903, it becomes necessary 
to import foodstufis—and also by loans, which reach Australia in the 
shape of goods on which customs duties are levied. However, matters 
now are probably normal, and the amount collected in the five States 
from customs and excise will possibly approximate to the estimated 
yield during the present year, namely £7,573,000, three-fourths of which 
would amount to say, £5,625,000. In addition, interest on properties 
transferred by the States should be paid by the Commonwealth. 

Adopting the experience of the last three years as a basis from which to 
deduce the amounts to be returned to the States, and adding interest 
on the transferred properties, it is estimated that the annual amount 
to be guaranteed to New South Wales would be about £2,490,000. 

The advantages of having a fixed amount to be returned to the States by 
the Commonwealth are (a) that the Braddon clause need be no longer 
considered, and, therefore, the Commonwealth could raise duties on tea, 
kerosene, or any other article for old-age pensions or other purposes 
without having to return three-fourths to the States; (b) the States would 
always know their position, and would not have to wait for the Federal 
Treasurer to advise them of the amount likely to be returned ; (c) no book- 
keeping would be necessary between the five States, but only in the case 
of Western Australia; (d@) the present interstate jealousies as to one 
benefiting at the expense of another would be ended; (e) it would be 
necessary for the Commonwealth to make provision for the fixed amount; 
and (f) the present complaint of the Commonwealth that it cannot obtain 
any surplus for itself would be done away with. On the other hand, it 
would be necessary to make the agreement for a limited period, as some 
States will probably increase in population more rapidly than others, and 
so will contribute more largely to the revenue, and hence be entitled to.a 
correspondingly larger-return. The matter could then be considered and 
the amounts reapportioned. 

It has already been pointed out.in this chapter that the State Treasurer 
is seeking by means of retrenchment to balance his accounts, and it is 
well, perhaps, that this resolution has been taken, for a little considera- 
tion will show that it is idle, so far as concerns the State, to expect .a 
‘return from the Commonwealth equal to satisfying its needs, on the basis 
of the expenditure of some of the past years. The following statement 
shows the amount of customs and excise duties required to be levied by the 
Commonwealth to enable the State of New South Wales to receive back 
sufficient to balance its finances in each of the financial years ended 
30th June, 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1905:— 


£ 
BOth June, 1902  ocecccseccurcecerssseceseeeemmesersesees 8,728,000 
x L903 veeeeeereeec ees 9,925,000 
» 1904 9,106,200 
” 1905 8;269,000 


In order to illustrate the measure of responsibility attached to the State, 
it is pointed out that the amount of customs and excise duties that would 
have been required to be levied to balance the finances of 1899 totalled 
£5,031,000. 

Six years ago there was much talk about the surplus revenue of the 
State being needed to make up the requirements of the so-called necessi- 
tous States. During the two years preceding 1905 the revenue necessities 
of the mother State placed a demand upon the Commonwealth above that 
of some of the other States, and very little short of the requirements of 
the State standing most in need of revenue. 
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BaNnxkING. 


Tue first bank to do business in New South Wales was the Bank of New 
South Wales, which opened in 1817, under incorporation by Act of Council, 
as a Bank of Issue, Discount, Deposit and Exchange. In 1825 an institution 
know as the Waterloo Company commenced business, and the records show 
that during its year of operation it had notes to the amount of 16,000 dollars 
in circulation. The Bank of Australia opened in 1826. Next came the Com- 
mercial Banking Company of Sydney, which appeared in 1834, followed by 
the Bank of Australasia, the first chartered bank as the records state, in 1835. 
The Union Bank of Australia is first noted in 1839. In the same year three 
other institutions which had a somewhat ephemeral career, viz., the Bathurst 
Bank, the Sydney Bank, and the Port Phillip Bank, also opened their doors. 
Three institutions opened in 1853, the London Chartered Bank of Australia, 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, and the Australian Joint 
Stock. The Oriental Chartered opened in 1854. In 1863, the City Bank of 
Sydney started operations, as well as an institution known as the Agra Bank. 
The Mercantile opened in 1869, and the Bank of New Zealand in 1875. The 
Queensland National Bank came in during 1881, and also a short-lived 
institution called the Sydney and County Bank. Then came the Federal 
Bank of Australia in 1882, the Commercial of Australia in 1884, the National 
Bank of Australasia in 1885, the South Australia and the New Oriental Bank 
im 1887, and the Bank of North Queensland in 1888. 

Some of these institutions expired before the crisis of 1893, and the cir- 
cumstances which precipitated that unfortunate event gave the cowp de grace 
to others. The banks not suspending payment in 1893 were the New South 
Wales, City, Union, Australasia, and New Zealand. Those which underwent 
reconstruction were the Commercial of Sydney, Commercial of Australia, 
the Australian Joint Stock, National Bank of Australasia, Queensland National, 
London Bank of Australia, English Scottish and Australian, and the Bank 
of North Queensland. 

Considerable improvement might be made in the laws relating to banks 
and banking at present in force in the State, and the failure of several financial 
institutions during the crisis of 1893 posing as banks drew attention to the 
absolute necessity for a complete revision of the conditions under which 
deposits may be received from the general public, but up to the present no 
new legislation has been enacted. Institutions which transact the business 
of banking are required under the existing law to furnish, in a prescribed 
form, quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities, and from these state- 
ments and the periodical balance-sheets, the information set forth in this 
chapter has been prepared. Though the provisions of the law are complied 
with by the banks, the returns furnished are by no means satisfactory, being 
unsuited to the modern methods of transacting banking business, while they 
cannot be accepted without question as disclosing the stability or otherwise 
of the stitutions in whose interest they are issued. As a rule, nothing can 
be elicited beyond what is set forth in the half-yearly or yearly balance- 
sheets. A want of uniformity is exhibited in respect of the dates of closing 
the accounts, and the methods of presentation are equally diverse. Important 
items which should be specifically stated are included with others of minor 
import, and in some cases, current accounts are blended with other accounts 
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instead of being separately shown. The value of the information afforded to 
the public is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to obtain from 
the publications of several institutions suspending payment in 1893 the account 
of their liabilities, and these particulars were never disclosed. 


CapIraAL Resources oF Banks. 


According to the latest information available, the paid-up capital of the 
thirteen banks doing business in the State is £13,918,226, of which £4,095,060, 
inclusive of £1,500,000 guaranteed to the Bank of New Zealand by the 
Government of that Colony, has a preferential claim on the profits of the 
companies. In the following table will be found a statement of the ordinary 
and preferential capital of each bank at the date shown, with the amount of 
the reserve fund of the institution. In the case of some of the companies 
which were reconstructed, there are reserves which are held in suspense 
pending realisation of assets, and of these no account has been taken in the 
table :— 


: 5 | 

Date of Capital paid up. aaa 

Bank. Balance- i 
sheet. Ordinary. Ereterel: Total. Fund. 
£ £ £ £ 

Bank of New South Wales ................s0000- Sept.,1905 ..| 2,000,000 .... | 2,000,000 | 1,425,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited) ....| June, 1905 ../ 1,000,000 sare 1,000,000 | 1,085,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ..... ..} June, 1905 ..} 154,529 cals 154,529 Nil 
City Bank of Sydney .................-. ..| June, 1905 ..| 400,000 ae 400,000 | 5,500 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited). June, 1905 .. 95,281 | 2,117,350 | 2,212,631 201,500 


National Bank of Australasia (Limited) . 


Sept., 1905 ..| 1,192,440 | 305,780 | 1,498,220 | 120,000 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) . Oaves 


: June, 1905 ..) 413,227 413,227 | 45,000 


Bank of North Queensland (Limited) . June, 1905 ..} 100,000 aeahd 100,000 | 20,000 
Bank of New Zealand... .| Mar., 1905 ..) 452,370 | 1,500,000 | 1,952,370 93,897 
Bank of Australasia .. .-| April, 1905 ..] 1,600,000 See 1,600,000 | 1,220,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ..... --| Feb., 1905 ..] 1,500,000 1,400,000 | 1,055,000 


London Bank of Australia (Limited) Dec., 1904 ..| 375,882 | 171,930 | ‘547,812 | ” Nil 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited)..| June, 1905 ..| 539,437 Scene 539,437 | 180,097 


The position of the capital account is shown in the table just given, but 
some of the banks had made calls on their shareholders which will increase 
their paid-up capital. The amount of these calls, and the total working 
capital that will be available when they are met, are as follows :— 


Capital called and being called up. 
Bank, . Amount of Calls Total ° 
: Capital to be paid on Working 

paid up. ordinary shares. Capital. 

£ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales 2.0.2.0... 02.2 ce cece ence een ereee 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited)................ 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ..........-.....00006- 154,529 157,827 
City Bank of Sydney .............. 02 eee cece ee cee en ees 400,000 400,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ............-.....05 2,212,631 2,212,631 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited). 1,498,220 1,498, 220 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) . 413,227 415,248 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) . 100,000 100,000 
Bank of New Zealand ...... ..| 1,952,370 1,954,057 
Bank of Australasia ............ 0... cece cece cece cc teereeeeus 1,600,000 1,600,000 
Onion Bank of Australia (Limited) .,........ 0... :e es ee ee eee 1,500,000 1,500,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .............0-.2. cece ee 547,812 548,392 
English, Seottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ..... tesees 539,437 siete tie 539,437 


The paid-up capital of banks operating in the State has very largely increased 
during the past thirty years, viz., from £7,930,000 in 1875 to £13,918,226 in 
1905, as shown in the following statement, but these figures have no reference 
to the capital actually employed in the business of the banks, as will be seen 
from a subsequent table showing the excess of assets over liabilities in New 
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South Wales. The figures are here inserted only for the purpose of facilita- 
ting comparisons which will inevitably arise when the question of the liabilities 
of banks is being considered. The decrease subsequent to 1896 is accounted 
for by the writing off of portion of the capital of some of the banks. :— 


Year. Banks. Canta? Year. Banks. Catiek 
No, £ No. £ 

1875 10 7,930,000 1897 13 18,357,268 
1880 11 9,531,212 1898 13. | 18,040,449 
1885 14 10,512,300 1899 13 18,092,428. 
1890 17 13,929,326 1900 13 17,732,205 
1891 16 13,526,136 j 1901 13 16,807,069 
1892 14 12,384, 637 | 1902 1k 16,811,963 
1893 13 15,129,749 | 1903 13 15,776,619: 
1894 13 16,743,737 | 1904 13 14,897,299 
1895 13 19,306,350 1905 3 13, 918,226 
1896 13 19,531,430 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF Banks. 

The liabilities of the banks enumerated, at the dates which have been pre- 
viously given, aggregated £129,834,590, against which amount assets totalling 
£149,951,493 were shown. The following table gives the liability of each 
institution to the public, notes in circulation and deposits being distinguished 
from other liabilities. In some cases small items which should be classed with 
“ other liabilities ” are included with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished 
in the balance-sheets, and in the case of the Commercial Bank of Australia 
(Limited), the accounts of the Assets Trust have been excluded :— 


‘ Other Total 
Bank. Notes in | Deposits, | Liabilities | Liabilities 
Circulation. to Public. | to Public. 

7 | 

| & £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales. . 23,320,148 3,130,035 27,410,660 
Commercial Banking Co. of ‘Sy ney (Limited | 12,338,812 606,392. 13,373,263 
Goma Joint Stock Bank (Limited). 5,210,115 180,531 5,446,436 
ity Bank of Sydney ... 1,069,098 519 1,187,395 
Commercial Bank of Aus 3,650,771 579,744 | 4'381/313 
6,466,721 781,536 7,467 ;961 
6,891,862 426,805 | 7,318,757 
333,389 28,090 1,479 


5171 "| 12,190,647 1,117,389 | 14,092,207 
495,237 | 16,286,330 2,401,773 | 19,183,340 
458,740 | 16,869,958 1,851,562 | 19,180,260 


Bank. of- Australasia.. 
Union: Bank. of Austra. 


London Bank of. Australia (Limited) sta ee 120,473 4,178,570 562,597 4,861,640 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Li 82,436 5,237,578 349,865 5,619,879 
The assets of each bank are as follow :— 
Coin andl Sa mies 
Bullion an er ‘otal: 
Bank. Cash Advances. Assets. Assets. 
Balances. ; 
£ £ £ £ 
Bank-of New South Wales.......... 0.0.02 cscs ee ee ee 5,789,252 18,942,298 6,222,343 30,958,893 
Commercial Banking Co, of Sydney (Limited)......... 3,132,196. 8,723,456 38,674,204 15,529,856 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited).............. 655,032 4,176,106 777,394 5,608,532 
City Bank of Sydney ........... cece eee cee een ee 260,208 1,096,237 192,821 1,549,266 
Commercial. Bank of Australia CQiimited) ......... ae 920,342 3,969, 487 1,951,045 6,840,874 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited).............. 1,750,608 5,378,880 1,994,684 9,124,172 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ................ . 863,490 5,469,241 1,453,253. 7,785,984 
Bank of North ace ene (Uimited) ..............0. 72,523 325,486 84,895 482,904 


Bank of New Zealand . 
Bank of Australasia . 15,055,970 4,100,477 22,116,444 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 11,957,220 6,811,113 21,887,768 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 691,004 8,376,675 1,371,983 5,439,662. 


English, Scottish, and. Australian Bank (Limited)... .. 989,115 4,208,724. 1,141,805 | 6,839,734 
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It will be noted that both the assets and liabilities represent the total of 
the various. banks wherever situated, and not merely the New South Wales 
assets and liabilities, which are set forth in a subsequent paragraph. The 
difference between the assets and liabilities shown in the table amounts to 
£20,116,903, and practically corresponds with the paid-up capital and reserves 
(£19,319,220), referred to on a previous page, the difference in. the two. 
amounts representing the undivided profits. 


Metatiic RESERVES OF BANKS. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared with 
the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, the quantity 
of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year to year, as the 
following statement shows; but prior to 1892 the proportion of gold to cir- 
culation and deposits at call rarely reached 50 per cent., and the proportion 
to total liabilities: varied between 13 and 26 per cent. The approach of the 
crisis of 1893 was foreseen, or at all events most institutions strengthened 
their reserves in anticipation of the strain, while since the crisis all the banks 
have accumulated gold, so that their stock of coin and bullion in the June 
quarter of 1905 averaged £7,923,049—that is to say, nearly six times the 
note circulation, and one-half of the total liabilities at call. There can be 
no doubt that the gold accumulations of the banks in the years 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 were greatly in excess of ordinary business requirements, and were 
maintained solely as a precaution against a revival of the unsettled condi- 
tions which marked the year 1893, but during the nine years preceding 
1905 a considerable reduction in the stocks of gold took place and large 
shipments of coin have been made to Europe and the United States :— 


Proportion.of Metallic Reserves— 
Year. Coin. Bullion. Total. To Deposits 
To Total 
Liabilities, »_| gall Sng Note 
£ £ £ per cent. per cent. 
1860. 1,578,424 90,052 1,668,476 25°7 * 
1865 1,328,504. 125,554 1,454,058 20°9 a 
1870 1,291,177 86,744 1,377,921 19°1 * 
1875 2,317,600 104,947 2,422,547 161 40°4 
1880 3,488,554 75,008 3,563,562 183. 49°5 
1885 4,027,055 76,260 4,103,315 |. 13°8. 39:2. 
1890. 5,619,111 87,659 5,706,770 15:3 49-L 
1891. 4,717,659 79,768 4,797,427 12°8 44:2 
1892 5,217,371 95,894 5,313,265 14°4 57°4 
1893 5,877,891 95,386 5,973,277 175 577 
1894 7,330,005 100,525 7,430,530 23°8 69:8" 
1895 7,364,659 151,619 7,516,278 23°5 65-7 
1896 6,760,851 187,845 6,948,696 22-2 582 
1897 5,766,554 175,037 5,941,591 19°2: 50°4. 
1898 5,564,870 200,310 5,765,180 18°4 477° 
1899 5,865,622 217,136 6,082,758 184 46°4. 
1900 5,933,076 193,050 6,126,126 18:0 44°8 
1901 5,814,180 171,545 5,985,725 17-1 41:7 
1902 6,329,551 223,172 6,552,723 18°8 46:7 
1903 5,824,539 226,307 6,050,846 17-7 43°3. 
1904 6,175,911 276,446 6,452,357 18:5 46'1 
1905 7,663,600 259,449 7,923,049: 21°0 50°5 


* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable 
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The metallic reserves held by the banks as against their total New South 
Wales liabilities, and also against their liabilities at call, viz., deposits at calk 
and note circulation at 30th June, 1905, are indicated in the following state- 
ment, The table, however, cannot be taken as complete, as some banks 
receiviug deposits in England and elsewhere do not include such liabilities in 
their returns :— 


Proportion of Coin 
and Bullion— 
Bank Coin and Total Liabilities 
Bullion. |Liabilities. | at Call. To 
To Total Liabilities 
Liabilities. | 2? 0F°S 
at Call, 
£ £ £ per cent. | per cent. 
Bank of New South Wales.......... dddedendeaiioe sy 2,489,186 | 13,642,261 | 5,752,332 18°24 43°27 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited) ....) 2,707,372 | 11,232,205 | 4,933,831 24°10 54°87 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ............ 348,372 | 2,568,033 | 661,045 13°56 52°68 
City Bank of Sydney ....-... cece cece ee eee ee 121,975 | 1,108,815 598,407 11°00 20°38 
i 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) .......... 106,415 | 209,595 | 137,832 50°77 77°49 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited)............ 110,301 240,949 | 124,872 45°73 88°33 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ............ 133,032 322,390 64,598 41°26 205-94 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited).............. 17,826 | 97,132 18,006 18°35 99-00 
Bank of New Zealand’... 2.0.0... 00 cence ener ee eee 167,964 89,933 59,076 | 186-76 284-32 
Bank of Australasia 0.0... 0... cece cece ee eee e reece 615,166 | 3,462,397 | 1,589,954 17°76 38°69 
Union Bank of Australia (Liniited) ................ 628,386 : 2,675,043 | 1,031,696 23:49” 60:91 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .............. 165,894 712,250 | 304,184 23°29 54°53, 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ..] 311,160 | 1,311,991 409,249 23°71 76°03 


Locat Business oF Banks. 


There are thirteen banks of issue operating in the State, four of which 
have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two in Queensland, one in 
New Zealand, and four in London. Of the four local banks, three have 
branches outside the State, and the fourth confines its operations to New 
South Wales. Two of the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and 
the City Bank of Sydney—carry on their business under the provisions of 
special Acts of Incorporation, and the liability attached to the shareholders 
is limited by the Acts to the amount subscribed for and an additional sum 
equal thereto ; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) and 
the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as limited com- 
panies. 

The banks are required by Act No. 9 of 1898, which repealed the Act of . 
Council 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in the year 1840, to make quarterly state- 
ments of their business in a prescribed form ; but these statements are not 
all made on the same lines, and it is necessary, therefore, to make certain 
adjustments in order to place the figures on a comparative basis. The 
alterations consist in the exclusion from the assets of two of the banks of the 
balances due by branches and agencies outside New South Wales to the head 
office in Sydney. The following table shows the assets and liabilities and 
the surplus assets of the banks, at intervals from 1860 onwards; the surplus 
assets may be taken as representing the amount provided by the banks from 
their own resources. The figures in this and subsequent tables refer to the 
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quarter ended 31st December, with the exception of those for 1905, which 
are for the quarter ended 30th June :— 


Assets within the -| Liabilities within _| Surplus assets (Capital 
Ae State. the State, Papper pienieaty 
£ £ : £ 
1860 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1865 9,193,540 6,962,315 2931, 925 
1870 9,863,071 7,198,680 2,664,391 
1875 15,545,507 15,056,485 489,022 
1880 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1885 37,737,869 29,687,296 8,050,573 
1890 52,436,977 37,248, 937 15,188,040 
1891 53,596,259 37,589,764 16,006,495 
1892 53,317,892 37,171,379 16,146,513 
1893 48,794,036 34,102,172 14,691,864 
1894 47,261,405 31,649,255 15,612,150 
1895 45,622,329 32) 037,052 13,585,277 
1896 44,527,828 31,254,776 13,273,052 
1897 43,980,722 31,026,523 12,954,199 
1898 42,638,224 31,311,293 11,326,931 
1899 42,194,661 33,055,059 9,139,602 
1900 43,036,427 33,969,731 9,066,696 
1901 43,437,559 35,077,832 8,359,727 
1902 43,630,491 34,930,428 8,700,063 
1903 43,165,576 34,250,541 8,915,035 
1904 41,606,948 34,901,232 6,705,716 
1905 42) 257,740 37,672,994 4,584,746 


_ If the table just given be compared with the previous one, showing the 
paid-up capital of the various banks doing business in the State, it will. be 
seen that the tendency has been for the banks to increase the proportion 
of their own capital employed in the State. 


In New South Wales, the assets of the banks touched their highest point 
in 1891 and 1892, and in the latter year the capital employed by them in 
excess of their local liabilities was £16,146,513, this excess included the paid- 
up capital and reserves of the banks, as well as the British and other deposits 
used in the State. From the sum just named, the excess of assets fell in 1901 
to £8,359,727, and in June, 1905, to £4,584,746. 


There was some writing down of capital after the bank crisis, but the 
difference between the highest and lowest years (1892 and 1905) shown in 
the foregoing table, viz., £11,561,767, represents for the most part the with- 
drawal of British and other deposits obtained outside of New South Wales. 
In the year 1901 the total deposits obtained by the banks in respect of their 
New South Wales business were probably a little over £40,000,000, so 
that the British and other external deposits then held but subsequently with- 
drawn represented not far short of 20 per cent. of the total. With the 
year 1901 the withdrawals of banking capital ceased, and each subsequent 
year shows a slight recovery. The total capital withdrawn covered a period 
of nine years; the average withdrawal therefore was at the rate of about 
£800,000 a year, a sum, taken in connection with the period over which it 
continued, sufficiently large to cause considerable dislocation of business. 


. Jt will be apparent from a consideration of the table on a subsequent page 
that the deposits in banks have vastly increased in volume, while there has 
been a corresponding diminution in the rate of advances. The figures tend 
to prove that capital is being steadily withdrawn from private investments. 
Had such increase in deposits been unattended by the decreased rate in 
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‘advances there would have been room for the supposition that the State’s 
internal resources were fast waxing in importance. Ten years ago, however, 
the deposits in the banks of the State reached a total of £30,000,000, while 
the advances were £36,000,000. At June, 1905, however, the deposits were 
£36,000,000, while the advances were only £31,000,000. It appears from the 
records that prior to the financial crisis of 1893 the banks were accustomed 
to receive large deposits from the United Kingdom. At present they receive 
very little from that source, while conversely there are held on deposit in 
London considerable sums of money of Australian origin. That these amounts 
form a source of profit to the institutions goes without saying, the regrettable 
feature in the circumstance being that they could not be used for investments 
locally. Any expansion of banking in a country depends on the plenitude 
of sources of investment, and where these are restricted, the.banks would 
have no other recourse than to lower the rates of interest with.a view to 
discouraging deposits. 

The banking returns do not admit of any useful deductions -being made 
from them, as the classification, both of assets and liabilities, required by 
the schedule to the Act is obsolete ; thus under the term, “deposits not bear- 
ing interest,” most of the banks are accustomed to return interest accrued and 
all debts due by them other than deposits at interest, notes, and bills, the 
result being that in this respect the returns are misleading. It unfor- 
tunately happens, moreover, that there are no means of correcting the figures. 
That the over-statement is considerable will appear from the fact that the 
census returns of 1891 showed deposits not bearing interest as £7,828,906, as 
compared with a total in the quarterly statements of £9,363,727. 

The assets, which naturally form the most interesting feature of a bank’s 
returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 93 per cent. of the other assets 
-are-marshalled together under the term “notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the bank,” and the lines on which business is 
‘conducted are ‘therefore entirely hidden from sight. The following state- 
ment of liabilities for the past ten and a half years refers to local business 
only :— 

“AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN New SovurH Wa tes. 
‘(Exclusive of Liabilities to Shareholders.) 


Bills Deposits. 


Num- Balances 
Year.| ber of Pesce Ci in a ane, to “4 ent 
Banks, |Oiculation.| Cireula- | wot pearing) Bearing other iabilities. 
Hon, lnterest. Interest. Total. Banks. 
£ ok £ £ £ £ £ 


1895] 13 | 1,223,864 | 117,827 | 10,222,437] 20,406,822 | 30,629,259 | 66,602 | 32,037,052 
1896 13 | 1,237,971 | 111,889 | 10,707,611! 19,128,305 | 29,835,916 | 69,000 | 31,254,776 
1897| 13 | 1,227,964 ) 112,113 | 10,582,621] 19,024,114 | 29,606,735 | 79,711 | 31,026,523 
1898] 13 | 1,278,940 | 125,414 | 10,812,215) 19,040,496 | 29,852,711 | 54,228 | 31,311,293 
1899| 13 | 1,340,557 | 202,468 | 11,779,918] 19,648,107 | 31,428,025 | 84,009 | 33,055,059 
1900, 13 | 1,447,641 | 209,905 | 12,224,510] 20,009,081 | 32,233,591 | 78,594 | 33,969,731 
1901, 33 | 1,499,937 | 218,943 | 12,841,599] 20,416,857 | 33,258,456 | 100,496 | 35,077,832 
1902} 13 | 1,454,415 | 208,521 | 12,587,097| 20,472,785 | 33,059,882 | 207,610 | 34,930,428 
1903] 13 | 1,378,642 | 228,059 ) 12,591,637| 19,986,224 | 32,577,861 | 65,979 | 34,250,541 
1904 13 | 1,345,934 | 196,995 | 12,642,715] 20,638,560 | 33,281,275 | 77,028 | 34,901,232 
1905| 13 | 1,345,655 | 238,076 | 14,338,927| 21,633,341 | 35,972,268 | 116,995 | 37,672,994 - 


FINANCE, 
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The assets for the same period were as given in the following table :— 
AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN New SoutH WALES. 
Notes and , 
: ani'bilis | Bills / Balances 
anh: : : Landed | di ted, | ,Of other ue, Fotal 
Year. er oe Coin. Bullion. Property. and all other Queensiand ptissn ‘Kaos: 
the Banke, | Tyeasury | Banks. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1895} 13 | 7,364,659 | 151,619 | 1,919,017 | 35,707,153 | 222,731 | 257,150 | 45,622,329: 
1896) 13 | 6,760,851 | 187,845 | 1,914,483 | 35,116,696 | 223,487 324,466 | 44,527,828 
1897} 13 | 5,766,554 | 175,037 | 1,816,691 | 35,697,494 | 227,427 | 297,519 | 43,980,722 
1898] 13 | 5,564,870 | 200,310 | 1,812,804 | 34,403,700 | 256,997 | 399,543 | 42,638,224 
1899} 13 | 5,865,622 | 217,136 | 1,819,359 | 33,688,862 | 287,030 | 316,652 | 42,194,661 
1900) 13 | 5,933,076 | 193,050 | 1,874,099 | 34,385,388 | 246,998 | 403,816 | 43,036,427 
1901) 13 | 5,814,180 | 171,545 | 1,744,664 | 35,068,787 | 259,202 | 379,181 | 43,437,559 
1902; 13. | 6,329,551. | 223,172 | 1,789,902 | 34,654,744 | 287,025 | 346,097 | 43,630,491 
1903| 13 | 5,824,539 | 226,307 | 1,804,956 | 34,685,452 | 304,418 | 318,904 | 43,165,576 
1904 13 | 6,175,911 | 276,446 | 1,808,266 | 32,798,708 | 283,002 | 264,615 | 41,606,948 
1905} 13 | 7,663,600 | 259,449 | 1,816,810 | 31,965,018 | 277,609 | 275,254 | 42,257,740: 


ADVANCES BY BANKs. 


Under the head of advances are included bills and promissory notes dis- 
counted, cash credits, and miscellaneous debts. The bulk of advances. 
made are secured by the mortgage of real estate or by the depositing of 
deeds over which the lending institution acquires a lien; the discounting. 
of trade bills does not amount to more than about 15 per cent. of the total 
cash credits and overdrafts. The banking returns are in such a defective. 
form that an account of the nature of advances made, and the class of security 
advanced against, cannot be given. The most interesting summary that can 
be made is that which the following table supplies :— 


Ratio of Amount of 
Year. Advances, Advances to Advances per 

Deposits. Inhabitant. 

£ per cent. £s d. 

1860 5,780,700 111°9 1617 6 
1865 7,100,361 121°8 17 15 O 
1870 7,814,116 127°9 15 18 11 
1875 12,483,713 91-4 2117 1 
1880 17,210,205 96:2 23:12 4 
1885 31,344,909 117°4° 3316 1 
1890 43,009,559 121°3 39 0 8 
1891 45,068,914 126°4 3815 7 
1892 44,135,729 124-1 37 0 8 
1893 40,024,354 124°5 3219 1 
1894 37,378,947 125°4 30 3 3 
1895 35,707,153 116°6 28 5 9 
1896 35,116,696 Wi7 27 9 2 
1897 35,697,494 120°6 27 8 5 
1898 34,403,700 115°2 26 0 0 
1899 33,688,862 101°9 25 1 4 
1900 34,385,388 101-2 25 4 0 
1901 35,068,787 105°4 25 8 5 
1902 34,654,744 104°8 2412 4 
1903 34,686,452 106°5 9464 «7 
1904 32,798,708 98°6 22 810 
1905 31,965,018 88-9 2112 6-7 
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The useful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily realised 
from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875. right on to 
1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and throughout those years 
the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 91 and 117 per cent. Since 
1885 New South Wales, in common with the other States, has suffered more 
or less from depression, and the ratio of advances to deposits has fluctuated 
between 88-9 and 126-4 per cent. 


ie Deposits In Banks. 


The total amount of money deposited with the thirteen banks operating 
in New South Wales in the middle of 1905 was approximately £114,043,999 
and of this sum £35,972,268 was received locally. The excess of the total 
over local deposits was employed in the various countries to which the banks’ 
business extended, some of course. being used in New South Wales; but, 
from the very nature of the transactions of the banks, it is not possible to do 
more than make a surmise as to the amount so used. Dealing only with 
local deposits, the following statement shows the average amount of money 
deposited at various periods commencing with 1866; the distinction between 

_ interest-bearing deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 


Deposits beari i r 
Year. Pantera earn interest Total Deposits. 
£ £ £ 

MBG” | keaiecazeeinee |! Geese soncnene 5,164,011 
USGS | acces ceseenes | cae seeeneerees 5,827,098 
ST8IO |. cashsessachesvear || aeancesseceaces 6,107,999 
‘1875 8,775,882 4,875,010 13,650,892 
1880 11,948,383 5,934,641 17,883,024 
1885 18,038,497 | 8,670,889 26,709,386 
‘1890 25,395, 600 10,064,518 35,460,118 
1891 26,470,817 9,188,873 35,659,690 
1892 26, 357,083 9,207,109 35,564, 192 
“1893 23,584,119 8,557,840 32,141,959 
4894 20,380,032 9,412,761 29,792,793 
“1895 20,406,822 10,222,437 30,629,259 
1896 19,128,305 10,707,611 29,835,916 
1897 19,024,114 10,582,621 29,606,735 
1898 19,040,496 10,812,215 29,852,711 
1899 19,648,107 11,779,918 31,428,025 
1900 20,009,081 12,224,510 32,233,591 
1901 20,416,857 12,841,599 33,258, 456 
1902 20, 472,785 12,587,097 33,059,882 
1903 19,986,224 12,591,637 32,577,861 
1904 20,638,560 12,642,715 33,281,275 
1905 21,633,341 14,338,927 35,972,268 


The deposits reached their highest level in June, 1905, when there was 
entrusted to the banks a total of £35,972,268. In the year 1891, the deposits 
in banks amounted ‘to- £35,659,690, but in the years immediately subsequent 
fully five millions were withdrawn, the reduction being entirely in interest- 
bearing deposits, which were very largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of 
the bank crisis, and during the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 
were probably due to a combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages 
of payments had made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed deposits 
on maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings Banks increased 
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their deposits by over one million and a half from 1892 to 1894; while the 
capital called up by the banks themselves absorbed a considerable sum 
which would otherwise have remained on deposit. To these two causes 
which tended to decrease the money on deposit with the banks may be added 
a third—the withdrawal of money for hoarding. That this last must have 
been considerable may be argued from the fact that the stock of gold in 
private hands was increased during 1893 by £1,003,473, and in 1894 by 
£321,793, while the gold needed for circulation probably decreased during 
those years. Since 1894 there has been a tendency to withdraw money 
from fixed deposit and to place it at current account. The current accounts 
have increased by nearly five million since 1894, while the total deposits 
have increased to nearly £36,000,000. 


The interest offering for fixed deposits has now fallen to 34 per cent. for 
sums deposited for twelve months; for six months’ deposits the interest 
allowed is at the rate of 2 per cent. The practice of allowing interest on 
money fixed for terms of less than six months was discontinued in May, 
1894. The rates quoted are much the lowest that have been offered since 
banks were first. opened for business, and money equal to their requirements 
is freely offered. The following is a statement of the average rates for 
twelve months’ deposits from 1860 onwards. The figures of the last ten years 
do not include interest payable on deferred deposits by reconstructed banks :— 


Bank Interest on Bank Interest on 
Year. Deposits for twelve Year. Deposits for twelve 
months. months. 
per cent. | per cent. 
1860 5 1895 34 
1865 6 1896 3 
1870 5 1897 3 
1875 5} 1898 3 
1880 5 | 1899 3 
1885 5 1900 3 
1890 j 44 1901 3 
1891 43 1902 3 
1892 5 1903 3 to 33 
1893 43 1904 3 
1894 4} 


Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest paid on fixed deposits: 
is uniform for all banks ; but some of the institutions which have undergone 
reconstruction have not been in a position to reduce the rates on a large 
proportion of the deposits, so that they are paying the ordinary market rate: 
of 34 per cent. on deposits received since reconstruction, while rates varying: 
from 2 to 5 per cent. are being paid on the extended deposits. The recon- 
structed banks have power to release their extended deposits at any time 
on giving the necessary notice of their intention to do so, and the deposits 
when renewed are being accepted at the ordinary or reduced rate. 


The liability to depositors of the reconstructed banks at the dates of sus- 
pension was £58,914,585 ; but up to the end of March, 1905, £42,465,919 
of the deposits had been liquidated, £2,595,060 turned into preferential share 
capital, and £7,187,656 into inscribed or perpetual stocks or debentures, so 
that there were then deposits to the extent of £6,665,950 awaiting release. 
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The complete statement of the deposit accounts of the thirteen banks operat- 
ing at the end of March, 1905, was as shown below :— 


1 


| Deposits. 


* Banks, ft Capital- in Fixed at 

; ised (Pre- | Inscribed | Extended ardinar At current 
ferential | or Per- | deposits. rates. Y | account. 
Capital). | petual 


Total. 


Bank of New South Wales ............ 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 

(Limited) 2.0.5.0... ccc. ces cases 
Australiau Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 
Gity Bank of Sydney.................. 


£ £ £ 
18,898,605 | 9,888,638 | 28,787,248 


6,965,158| 5,250,211] 12,215,369 
. 39,827 819,007 5,236,400 

aeedah | ||P catesemrate. 9 || Newser ee 511,857 500,851 1,012,708 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)| 2,117,350 | ...... 312,722 994,101] 2,273,975] 5,698,148 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited)| 305,780| ...... | ...... 3,853,245] 2,593,776 6,752,801 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. «es. | 8,116,621 | 1,377,563 687,299] 1,257,136 6,438,619 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .. abot ||'4ewiacer ||] “artes tee 176,454 119,430 295,884 
Bank of New Zealand ................ aidreien || Setencivey) || Seaceten 4,110,719] 8,079,928 | 12,190,647 
Bank of Australasia ...............0..{ 00 eae | ce ee ee | ee ewes 9,344,150] 6,942,180 | 16,286,330 


Union Bank of Australia (Liniited) . ore 600,000) 1.2... 8,977,516| 7,362,670 | 16,940,186 
London Bank of Australia (Lintited) ..| 171,930| ...... 1,586,366 | 1,289,503] 1,302,700} 4,350,499 
English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank (Limited) ........-. 0.0. 000- vo. | 2,682,768] 0.2... 1,140,716 | 1,340,981] 5,164,415 
Wotalsidvaceencssteakeee 2,595,060 | 7,187,656 | 6,665,950 | 52,189,160 | 47,731,433 | 116,369,249 


The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commercial Bank of Australia 
(Limited) is exclusive of the deposits in the “ Special Assets Trust Company 
(Limited)” ; while the inscribed or perpetual stocks of the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Bank, Limited, include debenture stocks. The Bank of New 
Zealand has also 4 per cent. guaranteed stock to the amount of £1,000,000, 
and £500,000 preference shares issued to the Government, but not included 
in the foregoing statement. 


Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit receipts at face 
value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and’ in payment of calls where 
debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders of negotiable deposits, however, 
wishing to sell in open market are obliged to accept prices below the face 
value, as will be seen in the subjoined table, which gives the rates offered 
for deposits of six banks. The Bank of North Queensland, the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney, and the National Bank of Australasia have 
released the balance of their locked-up deposits, and since then some of the 
other reconstructed banks have prepaid portion of their :deposits. The 
prices here quoted are those ruling in Sydney at the beginning of December, 
1905 :— 


‘Perpetual Preferred... 
ri Redeemable Deferred ...............c00:0: cece ae 
‘Queensland National Bank (Limited) Inscribed ...........0.0.. 


Bank. 4 Buying Price. 
wy ee a £s. d. 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited)— 
Inscribed ........ Oll 4 
A Deposits... 019 3 
B Deposits 013 0 
‘Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)— 
Deposits Trust ... .......cccs cecseccseveveeeeeeseseseeeseaseceees seas’ 014 0 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited)— 
*. " Débenture Stock 22.0... cece esee scence resco ceeeaeeneeeen Sette 017.0 
Inscribed — 
0 
0 
0 


_ 
or) 
oor 
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The overdraft and discount rates remained almost stationary until 1895, 
but during the last eight years a decrease has taken place, especially in the 
discount rates, while the decline since 1889 is almost equal to the fall in the 
‘deposit rates. Under ordinary circumstances, discount and overdraft rates 
should move down with the interest rates paid to depositors; and it is 
therefore evident, from a consideration of the profit and loss accounts of 
the various institutions, that the business of the banks has now attained a 
healthier condition than has existed since the crisis. 


The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten years ended 1904 were 
as follow :— 


EEE 


| 
| Discount Rates. 
Year. Overdraft Rates. | 
Bills at Bills over 
3 months, 3 months. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1895 © 7 to 8 6 to 64 . 
1896 6 ,, 7h . 6-,, 64 7 to 8 
1897 6 9 7 5 oy 5 3 ” 6} 
1898 6 ,, 7 5 4, 5s 5g 4, 6% 
1899 64,7 5, 5k BA ,, 64 
1900 64, 7 5 ,, 5s 5k ,, 64 
1901 64,7 5, 54 5k 5, 63 
1902 6 ,, 7 5 4, ds 54 4, 6% 
1903 6 7 5, 6 54 ,, 63 
1904. a 54,, 6 6 4, 6% 


‘ 


“ The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, averages about 
1 per cent., but is subject to a good deal of fluctuation. During the height 
of the bank panic in May, 1893, it was 34 per cent., the banks at that date 
requiring all their available assets for other purposes. The rates for the 
ten years ended 1904 were :— 


Exchange rate on London at 60 days’ sight. 
"Year. ; 
Buying. : Selling. 
per cent. per cent. 
1895 993 to 992 1008 ,, 1003 
1896 , 993,, 992 1004 ,, 100% 
1897 994 ,, 100% 1003 ,, 1003 
1898 993 ,, 1002, 1004 ,, 1002 
1899 -  982,, 99% 100} ,, 1002 
1900 982 ,, - 993 1004 ,, 1008 
1901 994 ,, 99% 1008 to 100# 
1902 994, 998 100#',, 1008 
1903 99 ,, 993 1003 ,, 1002 
1904 99 ,, 994 100% ,, 1004 


' 'ReEsuLts or WorkInG oF Banks. 


‘* The results of the working of each bank for the latest period for which 
information is available, are given in the following table. With the exception 
of the Bank of New Zealand, the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 
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(Limited), and the London Bank of Australia (Limited), for which the figures 
refer to twelve months’ operations, the amounts given cover a period of six 
months. The dates of the balance sheets are shown on page 475.:— 


o 
bs 7 
Dividend |= Ssu| F 
Paid. |*Se9] § 
Net pase] 
Profits RESs| = 
Amount S8ss) oa 
Bank. Class of |brougnt| less | os 2S838| &. 
Shares, rebate | ©; S723 E 
forward. rs Be ed < 
on bills} 8 5 Evora g 
eurrent.| % & 3 22s g 2 
ey § I Se oes Ey 
g5| = |SE8s| § 
ge| & |28<4) & 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales ............ Ordinary ..| 16,270 | 126,963 | 10 |100,000 | 25,000 | 18,233. 
Commercial Banking Company of| Ordinary ..] 21,389 | 65,204 | 10 | 50,000 | 15,000 | 21,593 
Sydney (Limited). 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) | Ordinary ..| 5,423 2,144 As mend mates 7,567 
City Bank of Sydney ...............04 Ordinary .. 1,311 6,060 24 5,000 1,000 1,371 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.) { one }:15,059 68,465 |{ 3 | 31,760 |) 33.995 | 13,660 
. ; tas Pref tial 5 7,644 |) 
National Bank of Austalasia (Limited { Ordinary hd { 6,886 ) 36,105 |} 4 | gs'gaq |f 5.000] 6,498: 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ..| Ordinary .. acer 22,009 are 9,000 | 13,008 | .... 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ..| Ordinary .. 164 2,261 24 1,325 1,000 | 100 
a Preferential . 5 25,000 e 
Bank of New Zealand......-......... { Ordinary .. } Nil. | 218,931 { 5 | 22.619 }:15,001 156,311. 
Bank of Australasia .............-.005 Ordinary ..| 16,951 | 136,153 | 12 96,000 | 40,000 17,104 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ....| Ordinary ..| 27,135 | 104,373 | 10 75,000 | 29,000 | 27,508. 
F 4: . 
ondon Bank of Australia (Limited). . Guy 2, }us,s17 15,893 { Bt re } Nil. | 11,562: 
Engi et oa and Australian Bank| Ordinary ..| 12,035 | 61,479 4 33,709 | 23,193 16,612: 
(Limit: 


The total net profit for the Bank of New Zealand was £320,909, and the 
interest on guaranteed stock amounted to £51,978, leaving £268,931 for 
distribution. Of this sum £15,001 was written off the various estate and 
property accounts; £50,000 was paid to the Assets Realisation Board ; 
£22,619 for dividend on ordinary shares at 5 per cent.; and £25,000 for 
dividend on preference shares at 5 per cent.; leaving a balance of £156,311, 
which must be paid to the Assets Realisation Board in accordance with 
the Act of 1903, which governs the operations of the bank. The dividend 
paid by the Queensland National Bank represents £9,000 paid to private: 
depositors’ repayment fund. The total net profit was £22,009, of which 
£10,009 was allotted to the contingency account. The net profit shown for 
the London Bank of Australia, and the English, Scottish, and Australian. 
Bank (Limited), is exclusive of the interest on transferable fixed deposits, 
debenture stocks, &c.; while the earnings of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia (Limited), include £5,000 transferred to the Special Assets Trust 
Reserve Account, £28,995 to the Special Assets Trust Company, and £5,000 
in reduction of premises. The net profit shown for the Union Bank of 


Australia (Limited) is inclusive of £10,000 for reduction of premises, and.. 


£4,000 in aid of the guarantee and provident funds.. The dividend tax: 
payable by the Bank of North Queensland, has been included in the amount: 
of dividend shown-in the table. The amount shown as carried to reserve 
by the Bank of Australasia includes £10,000, for reduction of cost of premises. 
In the case of the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited), the 
amount of dividend shown includes a further payment of £12,131, being an. 
extra 1} per cent. interest to the holders of deferred inscribed deposit stock, 
and the amount shown as carried to reserve includes £7,193 for the purchase 
and cancellation of deferred inscribed deposit stock, in accordance with the 
articles of association, and £1,000 contribution to Officers’ Guarantee and 
Provident Fund. 
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Worxkinc Expenses AND PROFITS. 


The published balance-sheets of banks as a rule give very meagre inform- 
ation of the results of their working, and with one exception it is impossible 
to ascertain the amount of the gross profits. In the matter of management 
eXpenses equal reticence is observed, not one bank whose head office is in 
the State giving this information to its shareholders. The net profits are, 
therefore, the only data on which a comparative statement can be based, 
and the ratio of such to paid-up capital and reserves, and to the banks’ trading 
and total assets, will be found in the subjoined statement :— 


Net Profits Ratio of Net Profits to— 
for twelve ° 
Beak months, |) Faidup | Total Total Assets 
1904-1908, |Capitaland| Trading {of a) kinds: 
vues | Reserves. Assets. ‘4 
£ per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Bank of New South Wales 259,774 7°58 0°85 0°84 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney ted) 130,773 6:27 0°87 0°84 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ........ me 5,108 3°30 0-10 6°09 
@ity Bank of Sydney ........... 2.2 cece eee e eee eeees 12,218 3-01 0:87 0-79 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) .............. 138,863 5°76 217 2°03 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ............-. 72,235 4°46 0-35 0-79 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ............ fis 43,832 9°57 0-58 0°56 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited). 4,681 3°90 1-02 0:97 
Bank of New Zealand ............. 268,931 13°46 1-68 1°64 
Bank of Australasia ............... 276,218 9°79 1:27 1°24 
Wnion Bank of Australia (Limited)... .............0-- 209,203 819 0-99 0-96 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .................- 15,393 2°90 031 0:29 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ...... 61,479 9°18 1:03 0-97 


The results shown in the above table must be regarded as very satisfactory 
when compared with the figures for the preceding years. All the banks have 
succeeded in carrying on operations at a profit, and although in some cases 
the amount is small, it should be remembered that the severe drought through 
which the State has passed, and from the effects of which it is only now 
recovering, precluded any large additions to the profits. Moreover, four of 
the institutions showed an absolute loss on the transactions of the year 1896-7, 
so that the recovery is a still further evidence of the returning prosperity 
of the people. 

Intimately connected with the question of profits is that of working expenses, 
and it must be confessed that the cost of working banking institutions in 
Australasia is undoubtedly large. This is partly due to the wide and sparsely 
populated area over which operations are carried on, and partly to the class 
of business in which banks are engaged. The following is a statement of the 
cost of management of the several banks enumerated :— 


Expenses of Management for twelve 
months, 1904-5. 
Ratio to bank’s 

Bank. resources (Paid-up 

Total, Capital, Reserves, 

Deposits, and Note 

Circulation). 
£ per cent. 

Bank of New South Wales .......... 0. cece cece cece ee eee eaeene * eee 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) ‘ Lg eogs 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ............ m 83,263 1°54 
City Bank of Sydney ...................24- * res 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)............--66..0.8 05 106,937 1°72 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited), ...........-..68 se eeees 424,416 1°49 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. ele wictarars, : 73,634 1:00 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) a 12,130 2°67 
Bank of New Zealand.... 188, 222 1°26 
Bank of Australasia ..... Pe . 300,618 1°53 
Union Bank of Australia ( OO). cave Ld aeda ie ed eu ae owas s ony ee 268,205 1°35 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) : 72,572 1°49 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) .............. 96,240 161 


* Information not available, 
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It will be observed that the expenses of working three of the four local 
banks are not shown in the statement just given. These banks do not disclose 
even to their shareholders the details of their business, so that the reference 
to the cost of banking business is seriously incomplete; but taking such 
banks as are enumerated as a guide to the whole of the institutions, the 
total expenses of management of the thirteen banks which have offices in 
the State-may be set down for the year 1904-5 at £1,953,732. 

The following statement may be taken as approximately correct :— 


Total trading assets.............ccccecseces seseeueeeees PaPeddedasaenees cetete des £144, 789,762 
Capital and reserves ..........cccssccssecsceecsenscecucceascessepeneeeeceeeeeaes 19,617,349 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts, and rebate 

on bills curvent . 6,144,414 
Gross expenditure, including interest...........06. cece oe 4,645, 206 
Nebteatmin gs aii issisiichc's). Suc cessaetetn avceedenive sol aaetaceedeas, S032, 0008 1,499,208 


Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 1.00 per cent., 
and’ compared with the banks’ own resources—t.e., capital and reserved 
profits—7.64 per cent. The gross expenditure set down above may be divided’ 
into the expenses of management, £1,953,732, and interest, £2,691,474 ; these’ 
together amount to 75.60 per cent. of the gross earnings, the management 
expenses being 31.80 per cent., and the interest 43.80 per cent. It would, 
therefore, appear that for every £1 of net earnings, £1 6s. ld. are spent in 
management expenses, and £1 15s. 11d. in interest. The cost of working 
banking institutions in Australia is undoubtedly very large ;_ but this ‘class 
of business is everywhere expensive, and an analysis of the ‘balance sheets 
of twenty-four British joint stock banks show that the expenses of manage- 
ment amount to nearly £1 3s. 2d. for every £1 of net earnings. 

“In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtained before 
the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1892 are given :— 


Total trading assets... cecceeseseeieeeeenceeeaaneenssaseessaeeess £155,582, 833 
Capital and reserves .......cccceccessesenseccceecua cesensessessestueetsaeeees 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less.reserve for bad and doubtful debts............... 7,638, 400 
Gross expenditure, including interest .........:...ceeccssceeeeeseteeees se8 6,068,600 
Net earnings i.e iaciessedesstaneis cvasenelivacuedieh iesesatalsedtnavehertarsibes 1,569,800 


“The net earnings in 1892 saitalled 1.01 per cent. of the total assets, and. 
8.23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 
..The following. table affords a comparison of the working ef New South. 
Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom that publish 
profit and loss accounts. The figures relate to the year 1904 :— 


Capital and Reserves. : Deposits. 
No. 
mee ae erths Harnines ‘goat 
Banks.) Paid-up | and Priel. BS. Total. | Earnings 
Capital. | Undivided ; to 
Profits. Deposits. 
1 
: £ £ & £ £ 
English ....| 49 | 58,983,171 | 35,094,951 | 99,078,122 | 7,961,294 [536,375,091 | 1°48 
Scotch...1.. 8 | 7,902,000 | 6,824,929 | 14,726,929 | 1,382,109 | 88,325,182] 1°57 
Trish 2.0.00, 5 | 5,509,231 | 2,632,315 | 8,141,546 | 683,286 | 36,353,751] 1-88 
N.S, Wales..| 13 | 13,918,226 | 5,699,123 | 19,617,349 | 1,499,208 |114,043,099} 1-31 
t | 


Most of the banks have contrived to reduce their working expenses during ° 
the last few years ; this has been accomplished majnly by closing unprofitable 
branches. 

The number of banks and branches open throughout New South Wales: 
in 1905 was 436, or 33 per cent. less than in 1892. This gives a proportion of 
one bank or branch to every 3,390 persons. In England the. proportion is 
one bank to 7,400 persons ; in Scotland, one to bots 3,900 ; and in Treland, 
one to every 7,000. 
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DivinEeNDs. oF “BANKS. 

No feature of banking business was, until a few years ago, so conspicuous 
as the large dividends. The vast changes brought about by the bank crisis 
‘of 1893 materially interfered’ with the earning powers of banks, and of the 
thirteen operating in the State three were not able to declare a dividend on 
their ordinary share capital during the year 1904-5. A comparison between 
1892-3—that is, the year before the crisis—and the year 1904-5 is afforded 
by the following table, which refers only to dividends paid on ordinary share 
‘capital :— 


. Dividend per cent, 
Bank. 

1892-3. - 1904-5. 
Bank of New South Wales ........-..: cece ee ce cece eee 17} 10 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) ...." 25 10 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ........... 15 Nil. 
City Bank of Sydney ...........-..-- ce ceccccscerveetee | 10 2h 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited): ... ipaa 124 NiL 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) . 123 4 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ... 10 Nil. 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .,. 5 24 
Bank of New Zealand..............--465 Sai Sie 5 5 
Bank of Australasia 0.0.0... cc ccc eee ee eee e eee e eens 125 12 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 12 10 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 8 24 
English, Scottish, and Australian-Bank (Limited) ...... 4 4 


Banks’ ExcHaNGe SETTLEMENT. 

' The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in ayauey 
on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the accepted term, as 
the exchanges are still effected daily at the banks by clerks of each institution ; 
but the results of the daily operations are notified to the secretary of the 
Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who establishes the daily credit of each bank 
‘with the “pool.” The “ pool ” is placed in the hands of three trustees, 
‘and consists of £700,000 in gold, which is ‘deposited in the vaults of three‘of 
the banks, and cannot’be circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the 
“pool” are according to the volume of the operations of each bank. The 
secretary notifies each bank daily of the amount of its credit with the “ pool;”’ 
and no bank is permitted to allow its balance to-continue below 25 per cent. 
of the fixed contribution. ‘In the event ofits credit reaching this margin, 
the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold; this payment, 
however, is not made to the “ pool,” but to such other banks as may happen 
to have at their credit with the “pool” a larger sum than is required by the 
agreement. This arrangement enables the £700,000 comprising the * * pool ” 
to remain intact. . 

The volume of the exchanges from the establishment of the “‘ pool” -to 
the end of 1904 is shown in the following table : — 


Period. Amount of 
£ 
18th Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1894 ... ..... 101,242, 905 
Ist ae 30th ,, 1895 ......... 108,509,860 
3lst Dec., 1895, to 31st Dec., 1896... 117,718,862 
Ist Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1897 121,645,873 
3 5 1898... 126,978,018 
ef 1899 146,188,144 
he 3» 1900... 144,080,314 
5 re 1901 .. 167,676,707 


a Br «DUR 178,637,708 
” ” 1903 ............ 180,961, 406 
es ie MIQUE teint. 177,797,335 
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Savines Banks. 


The savings banks are on a very different footing to banks of issue, being 
to a greater or less extent under State control and otherwise safeguarded, so 
that they enjoy public confidence. The institutions classed as savings banks 
may be divided into two kinds—those which, previous to the federation of 
the Australian States were worked in conjunction with the Post Office, and 
consequently, directly administered by the State: and those under trustees 
or commissioners, who are generally nominated by the Government. The 
declared objects of these banks are to encourage thrift in the working classes, 
and to provide a safe investment for the funds of charitable institutions, 
friendly societies, and such like. The institutions, however, have become so 
popular that all classes of the community are represented amongst their 
depositors, and the banking crisis of 1893 had the effect of largely increasing. 
their business. 

In New South Wales there are both State and trustee institutions for 
the receipt of savings, the Government Savings Bank having been estab- 
lished in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far back as 
1832. In both institutions sums of one shilling and any multiple of that 
amount may be deposited ; but, with the exception of the funds of charitable 
institutions and friendly soeteties and trade unions, deposits exceeding £300 
do not bear interest on such excess in the Government Savings Banks, and 
in the case of the Savings Bank of New South Wales deposits made by any 
one individual exceeding the sum of £200 do not bear interest on the excess, 
but interest on the full deposit is allowed on funds of any charitable institution, 
or any legally established friendly or other society. From the lst January, 
1904, the Government Savings Bank allowed interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. on all sums deposited, not exceeding a total of £300, to the credit of 
any one account, friendly and charitable societies being allowed interest on 
all deposits made. During the year ended 31st December, 1904, the Savings 
Bank of New South Wales allowed 34 per cent. on accounts closed during 
the year, and 4 per cent. for those remaining open at the end of the year. 
The rate of interest payable on accounts closed during 1905 is 34 per cent., 
and in respect of those remaining open on the 3lst December, the rate will 
be fixed by the trustees when the yearly accounts are made up. The accounts 
of the Savings Bank of New South Wales close on the 31st December, while 
those of the Government Savings Bank, under the provisions of the Amend- 
ment Act, assented to on the 5th December, 1903, are adjusted to the 30th 
June. 

The returns of the savings banks show an enormous development since 
1861; at that time the number of depositors in New South Wales was 12,027, 
with the sum of £557,197 to their credit, or an average of £46 6s. 7d. to 
each depositor. In 1871, the number of depositors had risen to 23,570 with 
deposits amounting to £936,465, but the average credited to each depositor 
was only £39 14s. 7d. In the year 1881 there were 61,531 depositors, with 
a total of £2,075,856, averaging £33 14s. 9d. for each account. In 1891 the 
number of depositors had increased to 143,826, and the amounts of deposit. 
to £4,730,469, the average being £32 17s. 10d. In 1901, there were 282,643 
depositors,with an aggregate deposit of £10,901,382, or an average of £38 11s. 5d. 
for each depositor. In 1904-5 the number of depositors had risen to 350,139, 
with deposits amounting to £13,221,562, giving an average sum of £37 15s. 3d. 
to each account. It will thus be seen that there has been a decline in the 
amount per depositor from the period first mentioned; but this is no sign 
of retrogression, for the large increase in the number of depositors, which 
must be taken into consideration, evidences the fact that the less affluent 
classes of the community are more largely represented in the books of the 
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‘banks than was formerly the case. The following statement shows the number 
‘ef depositors and amount of deposits at the end of each year in the case of 
the Government Savings Bank since its establishment in 1871; and since 
1860 in respect of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, together with the 


average amount of deposit per depositor. 


| Government Savings Savings Bank of New 
Year | Bank. South Wales. Total. 
-ended 31st Average 
December.| Number of | Amount of Number of] Amount of | Number of} Amount of Amount per ° 

| Depositors. Deposits. Deposits. Deposits. |}Depositors. Deposits. , Depositor. 

No. £ No. £ No. £ £8. d. 

- #8 * 12,027 | 557,197 | 12,027 557,197 | 46 6 7 

i ® 17,472 744,227 | 17,472 744,227 | 42 11 11 

i * 23,570 936,465 | 23,570 936,465 | 39 14 7 

10,799 354,075 | 30,158 | 1,295,797 | 40,957 | 1,649,872 | 40 5 8 
24,602 586,496 | 36,929 | 1,489,360 | 61,531 2,075,856 | 33 14 9 
57,538 1,471,894 | 49,977 | 2,016,656 | 107,515 3,488,550 | 32 8 11 
83,312 | 1.875,905 | 60,514 | 2,854,564 | 143,826:| 4,730,469 | 32 17 10 
94,520 | 2,153,463 | 63,906 | 3,188,672 | 158,426 5,342,135 | 33 14 5 
101,668 | 2,354,086 | 66,058 | 3,351,995 | 167,726 5,706,081 | 34 0 5 
114,070 | 3,233,289 | 65,657 | 3,302,469 | 179,727 6,535,758 | 36 7 3 
122,795 | 3,633,925 | 67,512 | 3,583,075 | 190,307 | 7,217,000 | 37 18 5 
131,703 | 4,121,700 | 71,099 | 3,951,875 | 202,802 8,073,575 | 39 16 2 
140,386 | 4,372,965 | 73,222 | 4,149,658 | 213,608 | 8,522,623 | 39 18 0 
151,343 | 4,691,833 | 76,286 | 4,444,960 | 227,629 9,136,793 | 40 2 9 

| 163,552 ; 5,026,069 | 78,813 | 4,454,875 | 242,365 | 9,480,944 | 39 2 4 
179,526 | 5,485,035 | 81,300 | 4,584,399 | 260,826 | 10,069,434 | 38 12 1 
198,014 | 6,045,622 | 84,629 | 4,855,760 | 282,643 | 10,901,382 | 38 11 5 
216,947 | 6,647,289 | 89,364 | 5,161,421 | 306,311 | 11,808,710 | 38 11 0 
230,755 | 7,100,108 | 92,457 | 5,325,356 | 323,212 | 12,425,464 | 38 8 10 
237,389 | 7,018,425 | 94,567 | 5,326,198 | 331,956 | 12,344,623 | 37 3 9 
$254,331 | $7,952,885 | 95,808 | 5,268,677 | 350,139 | 13,221,562 | 37 15 3 
* Not open. f To 30th June, 1905. 


At the 30th June, 1905, the liabilities of the Government Savings Banks 


amounted to £7,990,723, of which £7,952,885 represented deposits, 
£37,838 balance of profit and loss account. 


‘Treasury on behalf of the bank were as follows :— 


and 


The investments made by the 


£ 

Government Debentures...............ccccsesccscceceecnscsecetaeceneees 165,800 

Funded Stock, 36 Vic. No. 21 403,249 

$s 56 Vic. No.1 . 1,000,000 

a 59 Vic. No. 6 . 880,000 

s 60 Vic. No. 32 ....... 1,000,000 

1 Edw. VII. No. 62.. 1,000,600 

1924 Stock, 58 Vic. No. 14..........068 20,000 

1925 Stock, 59 Vie. No. 6......... 150,000 

Treasury Bills, 59 Vic. No. 22 .........ccccee ee 1,019,563 

64 Vic. No, 68 oo... c.cceeccceee eee eee 455,179 

Stock issued under the Advances to Settlers Act.. 295,000 

Uninvested funds at credit of Trust Account........ .... Meeense Ly 360, 281 
Cash in hands of Comptroller, at branches, and in the 

hands of Postmaster- General aids Seder Diawenune veces cumiaroaine 133,412 

108,239 


£7,990,723 


The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered by 
but under an amending Act 


nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president ; 


passed in 1853, since consolidated as the ‘Savings Bank of New South 
Wales Act, 1902,” the number may be increased, but cannot exceed eighteen. 
The trustees have power to nominate a managing trustee, who, if not already 
a trustee, becomes one ex-officio. The number of trustees at the end of 1904 
was thirteen, exclusive of the managing trustee. Unlike those of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank, the funds of this institution are applied to investments 
of a general nature, such as mortgages, Government and municipal securities, 
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and deposits with banks of issue and the Treasury. The amount invested’ 
under each head, including interest accrued, at the close of 1904 was as. 
follows :— é 


How invested. Amount. 
£ 

Mortadiges ios. ichlveds co usch igen aed dad iades sade NUN dn gaa eeteaden cee 952,048 

Government and Municipal Securities 2,709, 709 
Fixed Deposits :— 

Banks of Issue........... Siclassiedtssuca ism eadensaeesoaan eranitedieee 992,465 

TYEABUTY 3.) ceca sscssatonde dined sas seawadeapae ea nestuooamentees 775,000 

‘* Working Account” (Bank of New South Wales) ... 82,422 

Land and Banking Houses ...........6.. ged docile a heesenaés : 58, 242 

Uninvested .....cicccccecccesceressecsenees Gnas take dsncishans, Sobs a ieeeeaaees 22,745 

Totals icisistiss wegiecdeigeecenvertiunsishan eovcetetts £) 5,592,641 


The reserve fund, depreciation account, and profit and loss account, om 
the 3lst December, 1904, amounted to £259,810. According to the published 
statements of this institution, it could pay £1 1s. 23d. for every £1 liability. 
The classification of the deposits on the Ist January, 1905, was as follows :— 


Classification, | Depositors. Deposits. p or Deposit or. 

| _Ne. £ £38 4. 

£20 and under ......... cece eceeec eee 52,962 216,060 Yaa ee 
Over £20 and under £50 .... 12,374 399,973 32 6 6 
£50 and under £100 .......... 9,431 667,361 7015 3 
£100 7 £200 .... 10,488 1,473,497 140 12 11 
£200 Ss £300 cee osscccseesses 9,803 2,103,477 214 11 6 
£300 and upwards ............66. cee 750. 408,309 544 8 3 
Dota cdiccecsssueesveseaces | 95,808 5,268,677 54 19 10 


The following table shows the number of depositors in the savings banks. 
of the principal countries of the world, the total amount standing at their 
credit, and the average amount per depositor. The figures are compiled 
from the latest available returns :-— 


+ 


The figures for the United States are given on the authority of the official 


+ Amount of Average Amount 
UW a & * 
ela Depositors. | gavings Banks, | Per Depositor. 

No. £ £s da 

United Kingdom ............ 11,091,513 198,675, 486 17 18 3 
Sweden...........ccecceeeeesen eee 1,892,586 31,401,418 16 11 10 
Norway ..seeeeescecensereee eee 742,912 19,393, 235 26 2 1 
Holland 3:6 esneinetevceseess 1,335,808 15,327,333 11 9° 6 
Austria-Hungary ........... 5,393,002 178,896, 632 33.3 5 
Belgium ........ssesseeeeeeeeees 1,973,480 28, 967 , 607 1413 7 
Thal y cic: secs cie ii tinitivce ed lave 6,740,138 99,102,873 1414 1 
France. ............ 11,298,474 174,058,936 1 8 } 
Denmark ..... ..cceececeeseevens 1,254,821 40,721,129 32 9 0 
Russia ...... 4,838,000 107,991,543 92 6 5 
United States... 7,305,443 | - 628,889,973 86 1 8 
Canada:* 55. aiviveiseccee es 216,103 12,774,034 59 2 3 
New South Wales ............ 350,139 13,221,562 37.15 3 
Victoria. seciscte econ eset. 447,382 10,896, 742 24 7 2 
Queensland ........ cesses 84,165 3,875,197 46 0 10 
South Australia ............... 126,821 4,380,358 3410 9 
Western Australia............ 59,764 2,207,296 3618 8 
49.438 1,263,684 25 11 2 

297,569 8,839,307 2914 1 


¥ Exclusive of £4,730,651 in Special Savings Banks—number of depositors not available. 


statistical abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 
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REGISTERED COMPANIES. 


The Land, Building, Investment, and Trading Companies established’ witn 
the object. of making profit and doing general business, may be, registered 
under the Companies Act of 1874 ; Benefit Building, Investment, Co-operative, 
and Industrial Societies, worked for the mutual benefit and advantage of the 
subscribing members only, may be registered under the Friendly Societies” 
Act of 1873, and the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 17 of 1902 >. 
and Mining Companies, in which the shares carry no liability fall under the: 
No-liability Mining Companies’ Act of 1896. i. 

The provisions of the Companies’ Act, and the Building and Co-operative: 
Societies’ Act, are so framed that they are applicable to nearly all ‘classes 
of financial institutions, very few of which are now carried on under special’ 
Acts. According to the records of the Registrar of Jomt Stock Companies, | 
there appeared to be about 886 companies whose registration held good at the » 
31st December, 1904, but it is believed that in this number are included some: 
companies which have really passed out of existence without the formal and 
legal steps required by the Act being taken. 

Registered companies are required to furnish their shareholders with a 
periodical balance-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to forward to. 
the Registrar an annual statement showing the share register and the trans- 
actions of the capital account. Besides this, companies registered subsequent 
to the year 1879, receiving money on deposit within the State, are required 
to furnish quarterly statements of the average assets and liabilities of their 
local business in the same manner as banking companies. Of the 886. com- 
panies in operation on the 31st December, 1904, having an aggregate nominal!’ 
capital of £43,750,800, only 12 were returned as receiving money on deposit, 
the remaining companies, with an exception here and there, conduct their~ 
business on the subscribed capital alone. The 886 companies referred to. 
above are exclusive of 15 companies registered under section 8 of the Consoli-- 
dating Companies Act, No. 40, 1899, the liability of members being limited 
by guarantee; 2 companies with unlimited liability, under section 9 of the~ 
Consolidating Companies’ Act, No. 40, 1899; and 21 companies, not for profit,. 
registered under section 52. ; 

The registrations under the Companies Act for the five years ended 1904 
were :— 


. Registrations. | 1900, | 1901. | 1902, | 1903. | 1904, 
New Companies registered 93 88 | 102 154 B 127 
Companies wound-up 43: 37 42 56, 64: 
Amount of fees received 1,145 .| 1,189 1,560 2,099 _ 1,507 


In the number of companies shown in the above table as wound up are 
included several defunct companies which have been reconstructed ; still, 
after making all necessary allowances on this point, the five years mentioned 
show an unusually large number of winding-up notices. 

During 1890 most of the deposit, land, building, and investment companies 
were presumed to be in a flourishing condition. Their dividends to share- 
holders were very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were considerably 
in excess of those current in the banks of issue. As might have been expected, 
the high interest offered was too tempting a bait to be resisted by a section 
of the investing public, and large sums were placed in these institutions with. 
the utmost confidence that they would be available when required. This 
confidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many instances, unmerited. The: 
shrinkage of land values, and the depreciation of real estate generally, put an 
end to all unsound institutions working on speculative lines, as well as to some 
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other companies that were conducted on reasonable principles. In August, 
1891, three of these institutions suddenly suspended payment, and they were 
followed within a short time by others, several of which were placed in liquida- 
tion ; while a considerable number of the existing institutions are now carrying 
on their business under the provisions of the Joint Stock Companies Arrange- 
ment Act of 1891, which was passed to afford relief to bona fide institutions 
which, through fo fault of their own, became embarrassed. This Act expired 
on the Ist January, 1896, but Parliament extended its operations until the 
Ist January, 1899. 

The liabilities, assets, and paid-up capital of the twelve deposit companies, 
for the quarter ended June, 1905, were as follows :— 


Liabilities (exclusive of 
. | Liabilities to Shareholders). useless a 
he -) 
Companies. 2 : Capital 
§ ; Other Landed | Other . 
J, | Deposits. tr iahilities., Total. Property.| Assets. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
“ Investment .............. 10 230,210 283,138 513,348 778,866 355,866 | 1,134,732 761,704 
SDAIN Go ited i ca idawes ot 2 149,785 393,761 543,546 551,406 | 3,307,974 | 3,859,380 | 2,299,180 
Total: 0 iis sa'e’ ne 12 379,905 676,899 | 1,056,894 | 1,330,272 | 3,663,840 | 4,994,112 | 3,060,884 


‘The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may for the most 
part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for short periods, 
and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, however, many so-called 
building societies mdulged in speculative land purchases, and having retailed 
the land at enhanced prices, with payments over extended periods, proceeded 
to divide the presumed profits among the shareholders, with a result that 
might easily have been foreseen, for in many cases the purchasers, after paying 
a few instalments towards the price, left the allotments on the hands of the 
companies, whose anticipated profits were, therefore, purely visionary, and 
whose dividends were really never earned, but, in many instances, were merely 
‘taken from the deposits. 


Benerir BuIntpING aND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873 relating 
thereto, and since consolidated under the Building and Co-operative Societies 
Act (17 of 1902), any number of persons may form themselves into a Benefit 
Building and Investment Society for the purpose of raising money by sub- 
scription to enable members to erect and purchase dwellings, &c., which 
must be secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the shares 
has been fully paid. These institutions, as previously mentioned, are estab- 
lished solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing members, and 
their operations are, as a rule, confined to the subscriptions. There were, 
however, 10 institutions in 1904 receiving money on deposit from the general 
public, the aggregate amount of which was £369,295. Up to the close of 
1904 the Benefit Building and Investment Societies which had been registered 
under the Friendly Societies Act and the Building and Co-operative Societies 
Act (17 of 1902) numbered 149, of which only 41 were in operation at that 
date. Of the other institutions, some had ceased to exist through being 
Terminating Societies; others had become Limited Companies under the 
Companies Act, and consequently ceased to operate under the Friendly 
Societies Act ; and a large number had become defunct, 
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Returns have been received from 36 institutions operating. The liabilities 
and assets, &c., of these 36 societies at the date of their latest balance-sheets 
were as follow :-— 


Liabilities (exclusive of . | Paid-w 
, | Liabilities to Shareholders). : Assets. Capital 
Societies. s a Contin- 
& A Other Other ; ney 
z Deposits. /r iabilities,| Total. |Advances.| agcots, | Total Feng. 
‘ 1 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Starr-Bowkett .............. 17! Nil. 319 319 85,204 8,212 88,506 | 74,186 
Building ................000. 5 1,541 80 1,621 88,255 1,001 34,256 | 28,702 
Building and Investment ....) 12 | 226,860 5,437 | 232,297 | 396,521 , 61,572 | 458,093 |. 218,508 
Land, Building, and Invest-| 2] 140,894 274 | 141,168 | 222,738 | 18,090 | 240,828 | 97,030 

ment. 

Total acc feboeeteees 36] 369,205 6,110 | 875,405 737,808 | 83,875 | 821,683 | 418,426 


The amount of paid-up capital and contingency funds shown is exclusive 
of a net amount of £41,871 at credit of profit and loss account. 


Co-oPERATIVE Trapine Societies. _ 


The provisions of the Act relating to Co-operative Soeieties have been 
made use of by the public to a very limited extent. Eighty-six societies 
have been registered since the Act came into force, but of these there were 
not not more than twenty-seven in existence at the end of 1904. The pur- 
poses for which the 27 societies now in existence were formed are as follows :— 
General purposes, 19; public halls, 2 : bakery, 1; dispensaries, 3; garden-- 
ing, 1; and bootmaking, 1. 

The workings of the Co-operative Societies during the years 1903 and’. 
1904 will be seen below. 


Liabilities, 1903, 1904. | Assets. 1903. 1904. 

£ £ | £ £ 
Share Capital ......... 29,761 42,537 | Freeholds ............ 11,150 26,453 
Reserves ........c60) 05+ 17,958 26,135 || Stocks... .....ccceeeees 47,858 53,801 
Other Liabilities...... 34,101 28,195 || Other Assets......... 39,437 39,112 

Profits 2.0.02... 16,625 22,499 |! ———_——|_—_—. .- 
——|— Total ......0...00 98,445 119,366 
Totalivs isis iesads 98,445 119,366 


The progress during the year 1904 was very satisfactory. Share capital 
increased by 43 per cent., and reserves by 45 per cent. Freeholds increased. 
by 137 per cent., and stocks by 12 per cent. The proportion of profits to- 
capital and reserves combined was 33 per cent. in 1904, as against 35 per ~ 
cent. in 1903. Considering the small amount of capital invested, the results: 
obtained were surprisingly good. 


No-Liasinrry Mininc Companies. 


Under the No-Liability Mining Companies Act of 1896, which repealed 
the 1881 Act, since superseded by the Consolidating Companies Act, No. 40, 
1899, shareholders in any mining company registered under the Act are not 
liable to be sued for calls or contributions, but they are not entitled to receive 
dividends on shares upon which a call is due and unpaid ; if calls are made, 
and. not paid within fourteen days after the expiration of the period fixed 
for payment, the shares are forfeited. Companies registered under this Act 
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are also subject to certain provisions of the Companies Act of 1874. The 
total registrations during the last ten years numbered only 350; it would 
therefore appear that, in spite of the low registration fees, the provisions 
of the Act are not very largely made use of. The registrations during the 
last ten years were as follow :— 


Year: Registrations. istrati 
Y NB95 Gs ccisssasassicstecdetienss "37 ae: a1 ue 
TB9G oie fet wcrcdnediataestts 44 32 
ASOT ci ssehcs ses ionthrsete es 36 27 
1898) 25s ceshgieiveediceesesaes 33 29 
ASOD ec icssinlt theses 47 14 


Torat Drpostrs in Banks aND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


The amount of deposits at the end of each of the last ten years in the Banks 
r of Issue, the Savings Banks, and the Building and Investment Companies 
- is given in the subjoined table. The increase since 1896 was rapid, not only 
absolutely, but also as compared with the increase in population. During 
the period of ten years embraced in the table, the deposits fluctuated between 
£39,991,848 and £47,286,231, the rate per head being £32 7s. 1d. in 1904 
_ as compared with £31 13s. 8d. in 1895. The amount under each head on 
the 31st December of each year was as follows :— 


Deposits. 

Year. en ae 
In Banks Tn Savings and Taras eit Total. ae bn , 
of Issue. Banks. Companies. Population. 
aol £ £ £ £ £8 4 
1895 30,629,257 8,073,575 1,289,016 39,991,848 3118 8 
1896 29,835,916 8,522,623 1,335,416 39,693,955 31 0 9 
1897 29, 606,735 9,136,793 1,078,696 39,822,224 30 11 10 
1898 29,852,711 9,480, 944 1,087,095 40,420,750 30 11 0 
1899 31,428,025 10,069,434 1,132,305 42,629,764 3114 4 
1900 32,233,591 10,901,382 1,167,083 44,302,056 32 9 4 
1901 33,258,456 11,808,710 1,035,954 46,103,120 33.8 4 
1902 33,059, 882 12,425,464 1,461,322 46, 946,668 33 8 1 
1903 32,577,861 12,344,623 1,299, 052 46,221,536 32 5 9 
1904 33,281,275 12,743,735 1,261,221 47,286,231 32 7 1 


‘The deposits in investment and building companies for the ten years are 
inclusive of the amounts deposited in benefit, building, and investment 
societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, viz. :—£473,880 in 
1895, £424,292 in 1896, £319,335 in 1897, £306,492 in 1898, £299,604 in 1899, 
£283,690 in 1900, £327,135 in 1901, £318,435 in 1902, £357,789 in 1903, and 
£369.295 in 1904, 


TRADE MarRKs. 


The Trade Marks Act of 1865 provides for the registration of trade marks’ 
and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of merchandise. During 
the forty years the Act has been in force, 9,124 trade marks, or an average 
of 230 per annum, have been registered, the average of the last few years 
being considerably in excess of that for the whole period. The more careful 
discrimination now exercised with regard to the designs submitted has had 
the effect of bringing the Act into greater favour. The registration of a 
trade mark does not confer any patent rights, but acts as a commercial 
safeguard and as an encouragement to manufacturers to produce goods of 
.@ superior quality. 
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The goods or manufactures which may be protected by trade marks are 
classified for the purposes of efficient registration into fifty main divisions ; 
the fees, however, are the same for each class. The transactions under the 


Act and the fees received during each of the five years ended 1904 were as 
follow :— 


Transactions. | 1900, | toot. 1902, | 1908. | 1904. 
Applications for trade marks.................. 416 436 471 412 | 484 
New trade marks granted .............006, 362 380 412 332 412- 


Trade marks transferred 
Amount of fees received 


100 88 91 208 _ 180 
1,365 1,399 1,513 1,447 1,568 


The figures given do not wholly apply to registrations of local manufacturers, 
as trade marks, like patents, are unprotected in the State if not registered 
locally. The registration fees are a source of income to the State, as an 
application for registration costs three guineas, and a transfer of a trade 
mark one guinea; no charges are, however, made for applications withdrawn 
or refused. The fees collected during 1904 amounted to £1,568, or £1 more 
than those received for registrations under the Companies Act. 


CuRRENCY. 

The British sovereign is the only universal currency in Australia, for while 
the coins circulating within the Commonwealth are those of the United 
Kingdom, gold is the standard, the silver and bronze current being more 
properly tokens than coins. The banks of issue make use of bank notes, 
but these are not legal tender in any State, and do not circulate beyond’ 
the State in which they are issued. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount ; 
silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings ; and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given in the following 
statement. The least current weight of a sovereign is 122.5 imperial grains, 
and of a half-sovereign 61.125 grains :— 


Denomination of Coin. . |Standara Weight. Standard Fineness. 
Imperial grains. 
7 TOY. Eleven-twelfths fine gold, or 
eh Sovereign... eee eens 12327447 decimal fineness 6°91666, 
Half-sovereign................08 61°63723 and one-twelfth alloy. 
(Crown........ be teaeetecenet enn een ees 436°36363 |) 
oo e Florin... eg ees | Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
: Crown: 3 7 silver, or decimal fineness 
Silver ...... 1 Hlovie Pee eas bee 17454545 r 0:925. and three-fortieths 
Shilling... eeeeee 87°27272 | allo 
Sixpence... cceseeecseeeces 4363636 y- 
UThreepence .........cceeeceeee vee | 21-81818 | J 
; Avoirdupois. 
Penny) iicsavedecassexscneteciedetes | 14583333 Mixed Metal:—Copper, 95 
Bronze...... Halfpenny ..........:seeeeseeeeees |  87-50000 parts; tin, 4 parts; and 
Farthing .........cccceeeeeeee eee 43°75000 zine, 1 part. 


The only coins struck at the Sydney Mint are those of gold, though silver 
and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The Governments of New 
South Wales and Victoria, however, were successful towards the end of 1898 
in inducing the Imperial authorities to concede to them the privilege of 
coining silver and bronze for circulation in the Commonwealth, and to retain 
the profits of the coinage, but no advantage has been taken of the concession 
up to the present. 

Standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carat, and is worth 
£3 17s. 104d. per oz. ; pure gold, or 24 carat, is worth £4 4s. 11,,d. per oz. 
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The whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to the Sydney Branch of 
the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, ‘and coining is accounted for at the 
rate of £3 17s. 103d. per oz. standard or sovereign gold, while the average 
price by the Melbourne Mint in 1898, the latest year for which information 
is available, was only £3 17s. 83d. per oz. 

Standard silver is 0.925 fine. Owing partly to its greatly increased pro- 
duction, and still more to its demonetisation in a large part of Europe, and 
the restrictions placed upon its free coinage in countries which still have a 
double standard of coinage, its value has decreased by nearly 53 per cent. 
during the last thirty years. The average price of standard silver in the 
London market for each year since 1873 is given in the annual reports of 
the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint as follows :— 


i r i Pri r 

Year. Pts dl Year. Piss at om: Year. stansisitos: 

d. | d. d. 
1873 594 1884 5014 1895 29% 
1874 5855 1885 488 1896 30¢ 
1875 5613 1886 453 1897 2735 
1876 ‘ 58 1887 443 1898 2618 
1877 ; 549 1888 42¢ 1899 274 
1878 522, 1889 4Qiur 1900 28.5, 
1879 513, 1890 ATZ i 1901 26 
1880 52} it 1891 452, 1902 2424 
1881 51z 1892 3923 1903 243 
1882 5143 1893 358 1904 263 
1883 50535 1894 29 


The fluctuations in its value during 1904 are shown in the following table 
of average monthly prices :— 


P r i r Pri er. 
Month, andaal ae Month. | genic oe, Month. giandant of 
d d. | d. 
January .....seceres 263 May 254 || September .....: 2655 
February ......... 2625 June 255 October............ 263 
March ............ 26% July 26 November........ 27 
April v0... cc... 25 August 262; December......... 28 


The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
is 4s., and into halfpence or farthings 3s. 4d. 

The Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint was opened on the 14th May, 1855, 
and the weight of gold sent for coinage to the 3lst December, 1904, was 
29,691,421 oz., valued at £109,633,243. Of this quantity New South Wales 
produced 10,194,617 oz., of the value of £38,133,673, the amount from each 
source being :— 


Where produced. Weight. Value. 
. oz. £ 

New South Wales .................. 10,194,617 38,133,673 
VACCOPIA sce tances cvecateaensteehees dt 1,443,188 5,924,993 
Queensland .................55 14,125,827 50,122,514 
South Australia 86,333 _ 802, 625 
Western Australia 13,927 50,448 
Tasmania ...........c.ceee eee 114,073 400,925 
New Zealand .........,...... 3,402, 168 13,511,187 
Other countries 50,117 173,879 
Old coin, &e. oo... eee eeseeeeeeeeeee 261,171 1,012,999 

Total sii ses dda 29,691,421 109,633,243 
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_ Nearly the whole of the gold won in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and also a small portion of the produce of the other States and New Zealand, 
is received at the Sydney Mint for coinage. The total value of the gold 
raised in Australasia to the end of 1904 amounted to £509,974,295, of which 
£109,633,243, or 21-50 per cent., passed through the Mint of this State. The 
value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1904 was £109,398,191, 
of which £105,318,500 worth of gold was converted into coin, the value of 
sovereigns and half- -sovereigns being :— 


Year. Sovereigns. igaeie. Total. 
| £ £ £ 

1855 to 1890 62,105,500 2,420,500 64,526,000 
1891 2,596,000 77,000 2,673,000 
1892 2,837,000 | wee 2,837,000 
1893 2,844,000 125,000 2,969,000 
1894 3,067,000 |v... eee 3,067,000 
1895 2,758,000 | oo... eee 2,758,000 
1896 2,544,000 | oe 2,544,000 
1897 2,532,000 | we eseceee 2,532,000 
1898 2,548,000 50,000 2,598,000 
1899 3,259,000 65,000 3,324,000 
1900 3,586,000 130,000 3,716,000 
1901 3,012,000 | ..eceeeee eee i 3,012,000 
1902 2,813,000 42,000 2,855,000 
1903 2,806,000 115,500 2,921,500 
1904 2,986,000 |  ...ececeeeee 2,986,000 
Total ...... 102,293,500 3,025,000 105,318,500 


The first issue of bronze from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, but it 
was not until 1879 that silver coin was issued, the respective values of each . 
to the end of the year 1904 being :—bronze, £70,850; and silver, £872,000. 
The amount of each particular currency issued to the end of 1904 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Silver Coin. 

Crowns Bronze 
Year n : 7 ia - \- ‘oin, 

Double = Florins. | Shillings. santa. pete Total. : 

rn { 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1868 to 1890 1, 200 1113, ‘400 86,400 | 110,150 | 35,300 | 49,900 | 396,350 | 34,020 
w9l | a 2,000 | 1,800] 4,100/ 5,100; 4,200 | 17,200] 1,980 
9200 | ; 1,500 4,000 4,300 | 2,500 1,625 | 13,925] 2,065 
18938 |. | 2,800 | 2,300] 3,500] 1,000 425 | 10,025 840 
1894 I. 1,900 1,100 900! 1,500 900 6,300 505 
1895 100 | 900 700 250 300 | 2,500 4,750 | 1,260 
1896 | aaa 2,100 2,300 4,200] 1,300. 900 | 10,800} 2,880 
W97 | eee 2,000 2,000 4,600 800| 7,850 |} 17,250 1,890 
1898 |. | 21,800 7,000 5 000} 1,000} 5,000] 39,800} 3,940 
spo]. ; 19,200 | 17,000 10,000 8,000| 7,600] 61,800} 2,830 
1900 |. ; 50,000 | 40,000 | 25,000 | 13,000} 11,400 | 139,400] 4,100 
WOl Ja. 25,000 | 23,000 | 24,000] 5,000} 6,400 | 83,400; 5,500 
1902] aa 200 1,000 1,000 | 4,800 4,800 11,800 3,000 
W908 |. 2,400 4,200 2,800} 1,400| 5,200 | 16,000) 3,720 
1904 23,600 6,800 200 | 5,600| 7,000 | 43,200) 2,320 
Total .. £| 1,300 | 268,800 |199,600 | 200,000 86,600 |115,700 | 872,000 | 70,850 


It has already been pointed out that standard silver comprises .925 pure 
metal and .075 alloy. Standard silver of the weight of one pound troy is 
coined into sixty-six shillings—that is to say 11.1 oz. of fine metal pro- 


duces coin to the value of £3 6s. 
2s. 23d. per oz., 


The average price of silver during 1904 was 


which for 11.1 oz. gives the sum of £1 4s. 43¢d.; and as 
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the difference between the nominal value of silver and the average price 
per standard oz. represents the seigniorage or gross profit, it will be seen 
that after full allowance is made for mint expenses and the loss incurred by 
the purchase of worn silver at its nominal value, the British Government 
derives a fairly large profit from the silver coin issued in the Commonwealth. 
The demand for silver is, however, necessarily limited, the average annual 
issue of silver coin. by the Sydney Mint for the twenty years ended 31st 
December, 1904, being about £28,900. 

The gold bullion issued by the "Mint is partly pure ‘gold i in small quantities 
for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others, but the bulk consists of small 
fine gold bars which is exported to India. The total amount of gold bullion 
issued during 1904 was valued at £634,033, and to the end of 1904 at £4,079,691. 

Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for recoinage since 1876, 
and silver coins since 1873. The nominal value of gold coin withdrawn from 
circulation during 1904 was only £340, and for the whole period since the 
opening of the Mint, £827,258. 

Silver coin of the value of £5,402 was withdrawn during 1904. The aggre- 
gate value of silver coin withdrawn was £224,261, and this was forwarded 
to London for recoinage. 

The expense of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne by the local 
Government, £15,000 being set apart annually for that purpose. Special 
votes for construction, repairs, and furniture have, however, been passed 
occasionally, as will be seen from the subjoined table, which shows the total 
cost of administration, as well as the net cost to the State for the last ten 
years. The falling off in 1897 was chiefly caused by the diminished profits 
on the silver account :— 


Actual Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue. Net 
: On Ordinar y Mint Receipts | Annual Charge 
a bite Adminetretion Goileeruetion ; PB eae ates 
(including Repairs, Total. f king of 
Peceam ber. Pensions, Stores, and Revenue). oe ‘Mint § 
and Stationer 'y). Furniture, a 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1895 |. 13,937 348 14,285 14,510 #225 
1896 . ; 14,277 493 14,770 . 14,847 "77 
1897 ' 13,866 7,668 21,5384 11,702 9,832 
1898 14,185 3,771 17,956 13,483 4,523 
1899 14,488 467 14,955 « 15,610 *655 
1900 14,823 _ 669 15,492 18,857 *3,365 
1901 14,599 1l 14,610 18,211 *3,601 
1902 14,933 97 15,030 15,396 *366 
19038 14,931 72 15,003 19,408 *4,405 
1904 Baas 221 15,174 21,739 ' *6,565 
| 


* Excess receipts. 


The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated Revenue, 
are made up of charges for coining gold, fees for assays, &c., and profits on 
sale of silver. The Mint pays for all silver contained in deposits in excess of 
8 per cent. of the gross weight at a rate fixed by the Deputy Master from 
time to time. On the 12th May, 1902, the rate was proclaimed at Is. 6d. per 
oz. fine, and this is still ruling. The Melbourne Mint'pays also for silver in 
excess of 8 per cent., the average price being fixed monthly by the Deputy 
Master. In February, 1905, the price varied from 1s. 5d. to 2s. 3d. per oz. 
fine, according to the value of the assays. 

’ From the Ist January, 1901, amended regulations were adopted for the 
coinage of gold and the charges were considerably reduced. No distinction 
is made between gold raised in New South Wales and that raised in any of 
the other States. 
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The new regulations are as follow :— 


For assaying and coining—ld. per oz. standard. 
For melting and refining— - 
Deposits of 500 oz. and under-—3d. per oz. gross; deposits of over 
500 oz. and under 1,000 oz.—2d. per oz. gross; deposits of more 
than 1,000 oz.—ld. per oz. gross; deposits containing more than 
5 per cent. of base metal—ls. per oz. of base metal, in addition to 
the above charges for melting, &c. The minimum charge on any 
one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits containing more 
than 5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge is 10s. 6d.: 
The Melbourne Mint charges on all gold are 14d. per oz. for parcels of' 
1,000 oz. and upwards, and 2d. per oz. for parcels of 500 oz. to 1,000 oz., 
and under 500 oz. 3d. per oz., with a minimum charge of 6s. A comparison 
of the Melbourne charges with those of Sydney shows that the rates are 
identical for parcels up to 1,000 oz., but for large quantities the rate is 50 
per cent. higher in Melbourne than in Sydney. Under the old regulations 
which have been repealed, up to 500 oz. the Melbourne charges were 2d. 
against 5d. in Sydney ; for parcels from 500 oz. to 1,000 oz. they were 2d. in 
Melbourne against 3d. in Sydney; from 1,000 oz. to 5,000 oz, Idd. i 
Melbourne against 3d. in Sydney; and for over 5,000: oz., 14d. in 
Melbourne against ld. in Sydney. While, therefore, the Melbourne charges: 
on large parcels were 50 per cent. in excess of the Sydney charges, they were 
very much lower in the case of small parcels, and amount to only 40 per cent. 
of the Sydney charges for parcels under 500 oz. Under the new regulations, 
however, the: Sydney rates are 50 per cent. lower for parcels of 1,000 oz. and 
over, while for deposits up to 1,000 oz. the rates are equal. 
ee total receipts of the Mint since its establishment in 1855 are shown 
elow :— 


Mint Charges, | fop:Assave _ Total | 
Year. ——— Profit on Sale died Crashes, M Gad ines ts 
On New South| 0 Gold of of Silver. and Proceeds Consolidated 
: Wales Gold. one Lik of Sweep. Revenue). 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1855 to 1890 269,532 143,574 59,282 60,993 533,381 
1891 2,881 3,854 5,319 1,875 13,929 
1892 2,938 3,893 3,164 1,657 11,652 
1893 3,624 3,713 4,290 1,571 13,198 
1894 4,439 3,759 5,402 . 3,105 16,705 
1895 3,832 3,125 5,058 2,495 14,510 
1896 3,487 2,956 | 5,058 3,346 14,847 
1897 3,317 2,962 2,164 11,702 
1898 3,627 3,896 2,726 13,433 
1899 3,630 5,391 2,930 15,610 
1900 _ 3,321 7,855 3,464 18,857 
1901 *9, 623 6,572, 2,016 18,211 
1902 *8,108 5,254 2,034 15,396 
1903 *8,.793 8,499 . 2,116 19,408 
1904. 11,145 8,869 1,725 21,739 
Total 136,871 94,217 752,578 


Includes charges on gold of other States or countries, particulars of which are no longer kept separately. 


Movements or Goxp. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that metal 
—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported from Australasia 
every year. The returns of gold imported to and exported from each of the 
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States and New Zealand, calculated for ten-year periods from the year 1851 
to the end of 1904, are given herewith. The tables also show the amount 
by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the various States, or 
‘ce versa, as the case may be. The largest exporters of gold, it will be 
found, are the largest producers, viz., Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. 
The other States now produce very little more than suffices to meet their 
local requirements. The returns of the gold imports and exports for New 
South Wales, it must be remembered, are swollen by large quantities of 
Queensland gold, which is simply sent to Sydney to be minted, and then 
exported in the shape of coin. A large proportion of the export of gold 
coin during the last few years has gone to the United States, the quantity 
snipped thereto in 1898 from Sydney alone being valued at £5,615,000, in 
1899 at £1,982,000, in 1900 at £3,701,156, in 1901 at £2,150,363, in 1902 at 
£1,601,000, in 1903 at £1,500,000, and in 1904, £1,161,000. The imports and 
exports for each State and New Zealand were as follow :— 


Imports of Gold. 
State. 


1851-60. | 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. | 1891-1900. | 1901-4. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
3,874,764 | 12,148,037 | 13,308,140 | 18,018,550 | 32,805,136 | 15,038,047 
4,349,457 | 11,821,815 | 10,868,837 | 7,486,861 | 17,093,654 4,597,324 
whidneie 367,025 | 1,383,822] 2,532,705 | 2,962,904 901,499 
1,091,012 882,149 | 1,622,202) 1,919,341; 2,169,239 557,545 
0 41816 3% 19,310 39,710 223,64 | 2,529,373 Baas 
eeeeee 59,500 402,446 569,958 414,559 256,103 


Commonwealth ............-06- 9,315,235 | 25,297,836 | 27,625,157 | 30,751,069 | 57,974,955 | 21,350,518 
New Zealand ...........s0.-2s00e+-| 170,328] 1,727,925 | 2,312,327 | 2,780,009 | 2'965,471 | 1,761,830 
Australasia............-......+| 9,485,561 | 27,025,761 | 29,937,484 | 33,531,078 | 60,240,426 | 23,112,348 
Exports of Gold. 
State. 
1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-1900.| 1901-4. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales...............505 12,211,831 | 25,804,687 | 18,557,134 | 18,296,059 | 40,284,190) 18,090,939 
Victoria ..........065 ..+.| 90,691,591 | 74,430,857 | 48,091,460 | 30,593,232 | 38,996,916| 18,469,300 
Queensland ......... eece] cannes 2,135,600 | 10,813,959 | 14,072,950 | 24,633,823 | 11,149,050 
‘South Australia ..... ..+-| 2,991,967| "486,516 | —521,893| 1,245,793) 3,377,261 788,326 
Western Australia ........ccceee ee] ceca 38,896 1,710 179,334 | 21,796,360 | 31,339,373 
Tasmania .........2ee ce eeeeeeeeee 843,029 25,945 | 567,486 1,442,712) 2,013,817 689,018 


Commonwealth ... 
New Zealand......... 


- [106,738,418 |102,921,801 | 78,553,651 | 65,830,080 |131,102,367 | 80,526,006 
219,309 | 22,022,747 | 16,527,470 | 10,417,390 | 11,704,181 7,785,378 


Australasia...... teenes eesecees 106,957,727 |124,944,548 | 95,081,121 | 76,247,470 |142,806,548 | 88,311,384 


The excess of exports of gold during each of the periods shown, was as 
follows :— 


State. 1851-60. | 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. | 1891-1909.| 1901-4. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
"New South Wales................55 8,337,067 | 13,656,650 | 5,248,994 277,509 | 7,479,054 3,052,892 
Victoria 2.0... cc cece cece eee e eee ee 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 | 21,903,262 | 13,871,976 
‘Queensland ..... wo) Redes 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 21,670,829 | 10,247,551 


‘South Australia . 


1,900,955 | *395,633 | *1,100,309| *673,548| 1,208,022 230,781 
Western Australia 


wiepaiesaie de 19,586 *38,000 *44,320 | 19,266,987 | 31,339,373 


‘Tasmania ........0. ccc eeeceee eens 343,029|  *34,255|  165,040| 872,754 | 1,599,958 432,915 
Commonwealth ..........0..065 97,423,185 | 77,623,965 | 50,928,494 | 35,079,011 | 73,127,412 | 59,175,488 
New Zealand .........0e0ccc eres 48,981 | 20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,637,381 | 9,438,710] 6,028,548 
Total excess of exports.......... 97,472,166 | 97,918,787 | 65,143,637 | 42,716,392 | 82,566,122] 65,199,036 
Average per annum ...........- 9,747,217 | 9,791,879 | 6,514,864 | 4,271,639] 8,256,612| 16,999,759 


® Excess of Imports. 
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Coin in CIRCULATION. 


Estimates have been framed from time to time purporting to show the 
amount of coin in private hands. On the authority of the Mint tables have 
been published, which were compiled from the statistics of gold and silver 
imported and exported. For 1896 the amounts were :— 


Coinage. Total. Per Inhabitant. 
£ £s. d. 
Gold iss eesti te disccueseadiiecseeess 4,536,882 310 4 
Silver cecciccecdesdess a eeceyceeans 398,205 0 6 2 
BrOnZ6 seisescssicivecsscassstvessnes 34,633 0 0 6 
Total... ceececeeeee 4,969,720 317 0 


In the report of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for: 1896, however, 
the then Deputy-Master drew attention to the fact that it was desirable to 
devise a more accurate method of ascertaining the coin in private. hands, 
as the previous estimates were not reliable. 

As showing how gold leaves the State without any record of it being taken, it 
has been contended that passengers by outward steamers usually carry with 
them a supply of gold which greatly exceeds the amount brought to the 
State by passengers inward. This may be conceded, inasmuch as passengers 
commencing the voyage would naturally be possessed of a larger stock of 
money than those whose voyage is practically over. Early m 1892 the 
general manager of one of the principal banks in Sydney obtained returns 
from the three banking institutions with the largest receiving business, and 
it was found that the coin paid in was equal to precisely half the value of 
the notes deposited at the same time. From this it has been claimed that 
the coin in private hands is not more than half the note issue outstanding, 
which at the time the estimate was made was not more than £1,450,000. 
On this assumption the coin in private hands would have been £725,000, 
as compared with £4,416,000 estimated by the Mint as being the probable 
quantity at the same period. While not maintaining the absolute accuracy 
of the latter estimate, it may be pointed out that there are many sound 
reasons why the estimate of £725,000 should not be entertained. Bank 
notes are continued in circulation by several of the banks until they are 
practically worn out, and a large number of persons not over fastidious 
have strong objections to carrying notes about their persons when gold 
can be procured. The assumption that coin is withdrawn in large quantities 
by outward-bound passengers may be correct so far as gold is concerned, 
but not so as regards silver. It is, therefore, probable that the silver remains 
in the country, and the estimate of the Mint in regard to that metal may be 
accepted with some deduction for coin lost or destroyed. Another source of 
the accumulation of coin in private hands is hoarding, which recent events 
prove to be quite a common practice in the State, and the indestructible 
and unimpeachable sovereign is naturally preferred to the perishable bank 
note. Lastly, a large proportion of the half-sovereigns issued remains im 
circulation with silver as till-money, and not being paid into the banks 
would not be subject to the conditions of the estimate of the banking authonty 
already alluded to. 

An estimate, founded partly on the records and partly on observation, 
has been made, and shows that the estimate of the Mint must be abandoned 
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as being too high, and the amount of coin in private hands may be approxi- 
mately stated as follows :— 


et 
Gold 2,030,000 
Silver 416,000. 
Bronze 40,000 , 
Total ioc svehvssetsaaecccssceeccesse Givwbersess £2,486,000 


This is equal to £1 14s. per inhabitant at the close of 1904. To the sum 
shown must be added £1,345,934 note circulation; so that the-total active 
currency would appear to be about £3,831,934, or £2 12s. 5d. per inhabitant. 
As, however, the note issue is fully covered by gold in Australasia, it is 
omitted from the following tables, in which, on the other hand, the coin 
held by banks is included for the sake of comparison. Including bank 
reserves, the gold and silver held in Australasia at the end of 1903 amounted 
to no less than £6 15s. 6d. per inhabitant—a sum only 10s. 9d. below that 
shown for France, and considerably in excess of that shown for any other 
European country. “The figures given in the tables are published on the 
authority of the Director of the United States Mint, Washington, with the 
exception of those for Australasia, which are based: on a special estimate. 
The total stocks of money held in various countries in December, 1903, 
were as follow :-— 


Silver. 
Country. _ Gold. a pacollekag 
Full. Tender. te te } Total. tld 
£ £ z £ & 

United Kingdom ................ 109,001,233 23,797,780 23,797,780 24,064,940 
Austria-Hungary . 58,939,581 16,276,202 16,276,202 13,049,733 
Belgium 6,165,228 3,082,614 1,993,424 "| * 5,076,038 22,153,710 
Bulgaria 287,711 411,015 308,261 719,276 801,479 
‘Denmark 3,575,832 |... 2... 1,274,147 1,274,147 1,602,959 
Finland 5 842,581 | .......... 123,304 123,304 1,972,873 
France ..... 198,972,462 76,757,090 9,515,002 86,272,092 36,087,135 
Germany 164,693,793 10,460,337 32,408,549 42,868,886 39,827,374 
Greece 0.2.06. cece eee ee eee AS 472,667 102,754 287,710 390,464 5,980,271 
Italy 28,997,123 3,288,121 4,274,558 7,562,679 36,559,803 
B 5,836,416 10,748,047 822,030 11,570,077 10,028,771 
Norway ........- eee eee ee on 1,876,901 | 2.22.2... 616,521 616,521 1,628,510 
Portugal ... 1,089,190 | ...... 0... 1,335,799 1,335,799 12,946,979 
Roumania . 2,988,758 | .....s.00- 123,304 123,304 4,069,050 

Russia 161,056,104 | .......... 20,041,225 20,941,225 | vee eeee 
Servia 687,078: | save Feinencs 349,363 349,363 554,870 
Spain 16,193,999}... 22... 35,696,671 35,696,671 28,623,099 
Sweden 3,925,195 | ooo... 1,438,553 | | 1,488,553 6,103,575 
6,206,329 | .......... 2,198,931 2,198,931 4,089,601 

10,275,380 6,165,228 2,055,076 8,220,304 | -2eee 

state teens 71,064,529 beateeas 71,064,529 HRs addin’ 
12,988,080 | 112,289,354 | ........ 112,289,354 6,658,446 
14,344,480 |e 6,041,923 6,041,923 11,981,091 

205,508 39,662,967 | ........ 39,662,967 534,319 

shut ieand 2,836,005 657,624 3,493,629 842,581 

14,097,821 452,118 452,118) «ee. eee 

12,330,456 3,082,614 (8,082,614 |... 
10,275,380 1,376,901 1,376,901 11,693,382 
390,464 | 687,073. | ww... 637,073 6,678,997 

3,699,137 1,027,538 1,027,588 | ........ 
205,508 205,508 246,610 452,118 719,278 
1,767,365 10,049,322 | ........ 10,049,322 11,097,410 
South American States f.... -| 18,865,598 822,032 2,198,931" 3,020,963 | 318,413,481 
United States..............00000. 271,352,240 | 117,591,451 | 21,989,314 | 139,580,765 | 102,877,106 

Australasia ...............00.0005 26,428,278 |... .ce ee 1,253,596 1,253,506 |... 


* Exclusive of Costa Rica and British Honduras. + Exclusive of Bolivia. 
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* The amounts per inhabitant for the same countries are shown below :— 


Country. Gold. Silver. ee Total. 
£#s ad) £8 da £s, da, # 8. d. 
United Kingdom ......... “211 4 | O11 2 Oll 4 3 13 10 
Austria-Hungary ......... 1 4 6 069 0 5 6 116 8 
Belgium A aollsiedaamenieeles <3 | O17 11 014 8 3.4 3 416 10 
© Bulgaria ............ cee 017 0 311 0 44 | 0 910 
Denmark ............0..0008 .| 17 6 0 910 012 4-| 29 8 
Finland o.... sce ceseee eee 0 6 8 0 0Oll 014 7 119 
France .....-....cecccseeeerees 5.2 0 2 4 3 018 6 8 4 9 
Germany ..... we} 218 5 | 015 38 014 1 479 
GYeeCe oo... eec cece eeees 0 3i1i 03 3 2 910 217 0 
Tal yes ceeds as csvsnssaesvacsiess 017 7 04 7 12 2 244 
Netherlands © ............... 12 0 23 8 117 10 5 3 6 
Norway ......cccceeeseseeees 012 0 05 4 014 1 lll 5 
Portugal ........ccceeeeceeees 0 40 05 1 2 711 217 0 
Roumania.........ceeesyereee 0.910 00 5 012 2 12 5 
Russia ... 1:4 7 er; ee tee 179 
Servia ... 0411 02 8 0 4 8 011 10 
017 5 118 5 110 9 4 67 

015 1 0 5 6 13 6 24 1 

117 7 013 4 129 313 8 

08 7 On GAT | Anes 015 6 

cahtanhe 0.4 4 Sade uiee 04 4 

0 011 07 7 00 5 0 8ill 

0 511 02:6 0 411 013 4 

008 6 511 0 1 8 6 8 3 

davies 013 8 03 4 017 +O 

119 9 01 3 210 

15 2 06 4 111 6 

118 1.] 0 5.1 4 6 6 

Central American States| 0 1 10 0 3 :°0 116 8 
2 6 3 0 12 10 219 1 

03 2 07 0 113 
02 7 014 9 113 8 

South American States... 0 9 7 0 1 6 812 9 
United States............... 3 6.10 114 5 6 6 7 
Australasia .............00008 510 1 15 5 615 6 


Paper CuRRENCY. 

Paper or bank-notes have long formed part of the currency of Australia, 
and until the discovery of gold and the establishment of the local mints, 
paper was the principal means of effecting exchanges. As will be seen by 
a subsequent table, the note circulation compared with population was 
formerly much greater than it is at.the present time. Several causes have 
tended to bring about the reduction which these figures indicate. Amongst 
the principal may be mentioned first the spread of banking facilities, 
accompanied by. an increased use of cheques for the settlement of accounts, 
which have had the effect of decreasing the amount of currency (coin and 
notes) required to be kept in circulation; and secondly, the taxing of the 
note issue which has had the effect of'so reducing the profit to the banks 
arising from their circulation that the issue of notes is not made a feature 
of banking business in the large cities, although the possession of the right 
to issue notes is‘ valuable in the country districts, as the necessity of main- 
taining gold reserves in. branch banks is thereby obviated. There is also 
another cause operating against an- increase in the circulation. In some of 
the States, the notes are issued by the banks again and again, so that they 
become eventually torn and dirty, and their use becomes repugnant to many 
people. This, of course, is not a complaint of recént origin ; probably the bank- 
note is cleaner at the present time than was formerly the rule, but the ordinary 
condition of an Australian’ note compares -very unfavourably with that of a 
Banik of England note, or of any other bank-note which is frequently renewed. . 
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The banks acquire their right to issue notes either under the authority 
of a Royal Charter, or a Special Act of Parliament, but in some States the 
power to issue notes is assumed by the banks, these institutions having no 
greater legal rights in the matter of note issue than any other company 
or citizen of the Commonwealth. There is a limitation of issue m most 
instances where the privilege is conferred by law, but the range allowed is 
so great that few banks would be able, even if they were desirous, to utilise 
their power of note issue to its full extent. For the privilege of issuing 
notes, the State charge what is called a composition at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum, and from this source the following revenues were received during 
the ten years ended 30th June, 1905 :— 


Year. | Amount. \ Year. | Amount. 
£ £ 
1896 26,463 1901 28,095 
1897 23,840 1902 29,861 
1898 23,979 1903 28,743 
1899 24,828 1904 27,673 
1900 26,041 1905 26,640 


The law does not require any special reserve to be maintained against 
bank-notes, but the issue is many times covered by the reserves; thus in 
June, 1905, the total note issue for banks, excluding the Queensland Treasury 
notes, amounted to £1,345,655, while the gold reserve and till money at the 
same period was £7,923,049. The lowest value for which notes are issued is 
£1, and the bulk of the issue is of this denomination. 

The note circulation of banking companies has been declining, not only 
as compared with the population, but in actual volume. In 1885 there was 
an average of £1,793,686, representing about £1 18s. 8d..per inhabitant ; 
while in 1901 the total had fallen to £1,498,035, and the average per inhabitant 
to £1 1s. 1ld., and in June, 1905, the issue had fallen to £1,345,655, and the 
average per head of population to £1 1s. 5d. In 1860 the note circulation 
was as much as £2 17s. 5d. per head, and in 1882, £2 1s. 10d. The following 
is a statement of the average note issue and bills in circulation at intervals 
since 1860 :— 


tes i ills i Average pe 
Year. | Glesutation: || ‘Gireulations pote Tnhabitant. 
£ £ £ £ 
1860 949,849 62,505 | 1,012,354 2°95 
1865 729,076 67,875 796,951 1°99 
1870 695,366 50,515 | 745,881 1°52 
1875 1,114,411 37,008 | 1,151,419 1:97 
1880 1,260,772 51,698 | 1,312,470 1'80 
1885 1,793,686 59,327 | 1,853,013 2°00 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 | 1,685,247 1°53 
1891 1,674,049 146,202 | 1,820,251 1°57 
1892 1,439,872 104,223 | 1,544,095 1:30 
1893 1,804,531 75,086 1,879,617 1°55 
1894 1,235, 989 146,911 | 1,382,900 1:12 
1895 1,223,864 117,327 | 1,341,191 1:06 
1896 1,237,971 111,889 | 1,349,860 1:06 
1897 1,227,964 112,113 | 1,340,077 1:03 
1898 1,278,940 125,414 1,404,354 1-06 
1899 1,340,557 202,468 | 1,543,025 115 
1900 1,447,641 209,905 | 1,656,546 1-21 
1901 1,499,937 | 218,943 | 1,718,880 1-25 
1902 1,454,415 | 208,521 | 1,662,936 1°18 
1803 1,378,642 228,059 | 1,606,701 1:12 
1904 1,345,934 196,995 | 1,542,929 1-06 
1905 1,345,655 238,076 | 1,583,731 1:07 


During the operation of the Bank Notes Act of 1893, under which the 
issues of certain banks (twelve in number) were a first charge on their assets, 
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and were legal tender throughout the State at all places except the head 
offices of the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 2} per cent. on the 
average monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp duty of 
2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, 1895. 

Under the “‘ Current Account Depositors Act,” passed on the 26th May, 
1893, Treasury notes were authorised to be issued to relieve the depositors 
in the suspended banks, and were made legal tender throughout New South 
Wales. The amount authorised was £2,000,000, but only £358,500 was 
actually issued, and in terms of the Act, the amount withdrawn and can- 
celled during the period of six years fixed by the Act, in which the notes 
would be honored, was £358,390 10s., leaving a balance of £109 10s., which 
liability was transferred to the Consolidated Revenue in 1898-9. 


INSURANCE. 

There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating the 
business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and local companies 
engaged in the business are either incorporated under special Acts or under 
the Companies Act. As the law does not require the publication of returns 
of the business transacted within the State, it is not customary for companies 
to disclose this information. The only figures available, therefore, are those 
relating to their whole business; but the cases are few in which a statement 
of the whole business of a company throws light on its operations in New 
South Wales. The inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in 
regard to insurance has been the subject of complaint by all companies 
seeking to transact business on sound lines, especially those companies. 
engaged in life insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness 
is required, and it is open to anyone to start a life office, the business trans- 
acted being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great as 
for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short periods ; 
but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 

There were eighty-four companies operating in the State during 1904; of 
these, only thirteen were local institutions. In addition to those, there 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take any risks. 
The number doing each class of business was as follows :— 


Head Office. 
: In other * Paid-up. 
Class of Business. In Outside Fi 
New South Commien” Common- Total. Capital. 
Wales. States wealth. 
No. | No. No. No. £ 

Life only ...0.. cee eee c cee ca eee eereeneee 6 4 4 14 | seeeecen 

Fre ONLY. 0s cio ans haste Peds cis Wreerhelh x ciate 3 8 11 1,205,436 

Marine only .....6ec sc cece cece cece teeees|  ceeceeee 21 a1 2,228,875. 

Fireiand Liftiicis iceessaccensediccss steele] -<acesees 10 10 3,515,138 

Fire and Marine .. .......... cece eee neces 2 5 9 645,118. 

Fire and Accident 2.0.0... 2... cee cece ee] cece eens 2 2 327,497 

Wire, Life, and Accident...............---|  ceeeeeee 2 2 429,006- 

Fire, Life, Marine, and Accident..........] 0.2.2... 1 1 250,000 

Fire, Life, and Marine .............6000-[  ceeeeeee 2 1 1 448,275 

Fire, Marine, and Guarantee ..........6.|  ..-.-0-- eras 1 1 75,000 

Fire, Life, Marine, and Guarantee.......-..|  ......05 Te | cea 1 125,000 

Fire, Life, Accident, and Burglary........| .....22.0 | eseeeees 1 1 1,000,000. 
Fire, Marine, Accident, Guarantee, Em- 

ployers’ Liability, and Plate Glass ....|  ........ Ar. |} ceicasss 1 100,000 
Fire, Life, Accident, Guarantee, Employers’ 

Liability, and Burglary ..............)  seesceee | ceeeeeee 1 1 118,935 
Fire, Accident, Employers’ Liability, and 

Plate Glass -eiia5 co .tnuins Gopi wine sves||, Galea ducer. |. esveaiten 1 1 110,000 
Fire, Life, Marine, Guarantee, Accicent, 

Employers’ Liability, and Burglary ..| ........ | ......-+ Zz 1 689,220: 
Accident, Guarantee, Burglary, and Plate 

GUASS cine cots cas cat cdncaaies cus mesednl) waeetwnce 1 1 62,500° 
Accident, Disease, Employers’ Liability, 

Guarantee, Burglary, and.Plate Glass..| ........ 2 2 155,646 

Life, Accident, and Medical Benefit . 4 Dl) Gace ieee 1 4,721 

Life, and Medical Benefit ..............-. 1 H 1 2 5,250 
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The life assurance effected by the “ Fire.and Life” offices forms a very 
small proportion of their total business. Under the heading of “ Life only ” 
are included some companies which also have Industrial Departments, with 
capital liabilities to shareholders amounting to £41,727. 


LirE ASSURANCE. 


_ Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial business, received 
a severe blow during the crisis of 1893, from the effects of which it is only now 
recovering. Prior to the year named all forms of life business showed great 
expansion ; during 1894 and 1895 this gave place to a struggle to maintain 
the position already acquired; but since 1896 a decided improvement in 
business has been experienced. The falling off after the financial crisis was 
not to be wondered at. The sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of 
‘deposits in banks drove many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security 
of their policies, and borrowing was too frequently the first step towards the 
‘surrender of the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The 
business of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1894 was in every respect 
abnormal; for during that period, taking the whole of the companies 
‘together, the surrenders and forfeitures actually exceeded the new business 
obtained. In dealing with the contraction in insurance business, it should 
‘be borne in mind that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, 
and at the same time the field from which new policies are obtained is 
sensibly narrowing, as the Australian States have been thoroughly exploited 
for many years, while the insurable ‘element of four and three-quarter 
million people cannot be said to be large, Of late years, however, sundry 
new forms of insurance have been adopted, and the companies hope in this 
way more readily to attract the public now that a reveal seems to have 
set’ in. 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in existence in 
every State except New South Wales; but they are by no means uniform, no 
two States having precisely the same law. During 1862 an Act was passed 
in New South Wales to encourage and protect life insurance, but its pro- 
‘visions in no way apply to the regulation of business. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating to 
the institutions are obtained from the reports published and circulated by 
the companies themselves; but, unfortunately, such statements do not 
allow of the business transacted locally being separated from that done 
elsewhere. During 1904 there were nineteen institutions operating in the 
State. Of these eight were local, five had their head offices in Victoria, one 
in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, one in Canada, and three in 
the United States. The volume of the local business of those last mentioned, 
proportionately to the total, is, however, so small that returns relating to the 
American offices have been omitted from the following comparisons, except 
where their local business can be stated. Highteen companies, uniting life 
with other classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but with 
two exceptions their transactions in life risks in the State are unimportant. 

_ Of the fourteen Australasian institutions, the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society and the Mutual Life Association of Australasia were incorporated 
under special Acts; and the City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Limited), 
the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Limited), the Standard Life Associa- 
tion (Limited), the People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Limited), and 
the Phoenix Mutual Provident Society (Limited), were registered under the 
Companies Act, the first-named in 1879, the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 
(Limited) in 1886, the Standard Life Association (Limited) in 1899, The 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Limited), in 1896 and the Phenix 
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Mutual Provident Society (Limited) in 1902. Of the remaining ‘institutions 
five were incorporated in Victoria, one in Queensland, and one in New 
Zealand. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the various 
societies were as follows :— 


sz 
$3 Basis Net | otal 
Institution. | of Date. or present | Assets, 
34 Valuation. | Liability. ? 
eA | 
i 
Head Office in New South Wales— Per cent. £ £ ; 
Australian Mutual Provident Scciety| 1849 3, 34, 4 (a) Dec., 1904 | 19,861,350 20,989,017 
Mutual Life Association of Aus- 
tralagia 22... 6... eke ee eee eee 1869 3, 34 (q) Dec., 1904 | 1,728,398 1,889,415 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society 
CMimited) is.600 eccsceu coe age 1879 4) Dec., 1903 247,876 254,751 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company) 
j Paes Ord. 3 (a) Dec., 1904 864,812 929,811 
LltnbtSd) sere shou a caasek agi vans 186 |{ nan 3y Stayt | Dect 1901 | S7e'6l4 302,776 
: er 164 
The Standard Life ene ita} rg09 |{ Prt LT gume, ref} — ge |} 30,990 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assur- 
ance Company (Limited) .......] 1895 : Tek bya) } Aug., 1902 { inure \ 38,584 
People’s Prudential Assurance Con1- a i 
pany (Limited) .......0e..ccee iss |{ Prd SF LI aug, 1904{} Page |} 12,611 
Phenix Mutual Provident Socicty 
(Limited) ......... Ceage wees ners ears Inds§ vcd ove ce eles § § § 
Head Office in Victoria— 
Australian Alliance Assurance Com- 
POY sis 26 saciosavacdalivcgess oe 1862 34 (t) Dec., 1903 230,567 $474,071 
National Mutual Life Association of 
Australasia (Limited)............ 1869 % (t) Sept., 1904 3,671,160 4,091,447 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As- 
surance Society (Limited)........ 1871 33 (gq) Oct., 1901 1,418,509 1,527,566 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (Lintited) .......... seeea] 1874 32 (q) Dec., 1904 2,568,145 2,923,521 
_ Australasian Temperance and 
General Mutual Life Assurance 
acer fut Ord. 8 (q) f 358,802 + 
Society (Limited) .............. 1876 { Ind. 3 (9) Sept., 1905 L 101,012 \ $484,985 
Head Office in New Zealand--- 
Provident Life Assurance Company| 1889 Ind. 4 (g) June, 1899 7,211 18,875 
Head Office in Canada— - 
Independent Order of Foresters ..! 1877 4(q) Dec., 1902 | 10,989,712 § 
Head Office in United Kingdom— 
Liverpool, London, and Globe Jn- 
surance Company ............. -+| 1836 3) » 1898 4,891,268 | ||10,876,924 
Head Office in United States, 
America— 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’ 
of United States.............0005 1859 3, 34, 4 (a) » 1904 | 68,209,908 | 84,750,515 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New Yorke... genta nee eeetys 1843 34, 4 (a) », 1904 | 75,835,570-] 90,615,097 
New York Life Insurance Company| 1845 3, 34, 4 (a) » 1904 | 70,492,650 80,275,405 
(a) Annual. (t) Triennial. (g) Quinquennial. 
* Includes Medical Benefit Branch. + Includes Fire, Marine, and Guarantee Branehes. 
¢ Includes Industrial Branch, the assets of which cannot be distinguished. 
§ No information available, || Includes Fire Branch. 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums assured 
in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary bonuses, 
endowments, and annuities in force at. date of valuations, less the present 
value of the future pure premiums thereon. 

Eleven of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are what is termed 
in insurance parlance “ mixed ”—that is, proprietary companies dividing 
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profits with the policy-holders ; while eight of the institutions, including tho 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, also transact industrial business, and one 
company, the Australian Alliance Assurance Company, conducts fire, marine, 
and guarantee insurance, and the Liverpool, London, and Globe, fire insurance. 
Most of the offices have representatives in all the Commonwealth States and 
New Zealand, and three institutions have extended their operations to London, 
and two also to South Africa. 


The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured in 
the ordinary branch of each society at the close of 1904; the item “Sums 
assured’ means the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at 
death, or on attaining a certain age, or at death before that age :— 


oa Suns 
Policies 
: Assured, 
Institution. renee exclusiveof) Bonus actus of hi 
one exerusivel Bonuses |Additions. 
of An- and Bonuses. | Income. 
nuities, Annuities, 
No. £& £ & £ 


Australian Mutual Provident Society .............. 
189,374 | 53,786,864 |10,830,082 | 64,616,946 | 1,763,993 

Mutual Life Association of Australasia ............ 
24,599 | 6,405,261 345,409 | 6,750,670 224,076 

City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).......... 
11,426 | 1,429,176 50,175 | 1,479,851 56,476 

Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd) 
39,374 | 5,432,070 208,081 | 5,640,151 209,698 


The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ..........-+.- 


2,852 255,426 988 256,414 11,564 
ae Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
2) Lae ree ee Orr err Terre eer ee Lore ean ml ere ie 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.) .... 
572 35,424 § 35,424 1,710 


Australian Alliance Assurance Company .......... 
902 319,887 30,320 350,207 9,518 
National peo Life Association of Aueeainee 


(Ltd) 5. sae atesazesse si eacetieasoxale c's es 
62,210 | 14,707,655 | 1,384,009 | 16,091,664 487,385 

terran Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society 

Ltd.).......6. Sete S siocb.eBre wturaleybus Bo ecole. w.N8. aes wyete.e 


24,192 | 5,053,981 258,020 | 5,312,001 | 184,246 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...... 
36,535 | 10,856,439 290,000 | 11,146,439 349,648 

Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life 
Assurance Society (Ltd.) ........ 2.0.02 cece eee 


13,925 | 1,777,340 20,601 | 1,797,941 65,320 


Independent Order of Foresters 
: 2,100 331,200 fase 331,200 6,757 
Liverpool, London, and Globe Insurance Company. . 


904 *373,558 t 373,558 9,98L 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States $66. ssl 55. Mo she codeshare vunzis delet 16,135 | 6,037,321 t 6,037,821 | 235,577 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of New Yorkt.... 5,615 | 2,370,574 t 2,370,574 92,432 
New York Life Insurance Company { .............- 8,217 | 3,086,433 t 3,086,433 | 132,704 
*31st December, 1902. + Not available. t Australasian business only. 


§ Included in previous eolumn. 


The whole of the business transacted by the Phoenix Mutual Provident 
Society (Limited), and the Provident Life Assurance Company, is industrial. 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of the year 
immediately preceding that of the crisis, the year following the crisis, and 
at the close of 1904. As was to be expected, the volume of assurances 
decreased in nearly every society from 1892 to 1894, and the results as 
disclosed by the figures afford another striking instance of the widespread 
distress following the events of 1893. During 1898, however, most of the 
societies exhibited a considerable improvement in their business. The Mutual 
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Assurance Society of Victoria (Limited) was amalgamated with the National 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia (Limited) from lst January, 1897. 


Amount Assured, excluding Bonuses 
and Annuities. 
Institution. 


1892, | 1894, 1904. 


£ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ............0- 38,888,283 | 39,510,130 | 53,786,864 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia... ..| 4,430,669 4,166,359 | 6,405,261 


City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).. 719,999 776,946 | 1,429,176 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)........... 429,084 845,984 | 5,432,070 
The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ...........:066]  cceeeceeneee | tueseeeeeees 255,426 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 

(UIC, ) ov vosies ted seraasonecaabavesueseetssseisestconersaesas| | Geead eens fava |||) catauwasevess 98,842 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.) 0.) ......0.-202 | ceereeeseees 35,424 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ............ 769,987 645,463 319,887 
National Mutual Life Association of Victoria (Ltd.)| 6,479,001 6,338,659 | 14,707,655 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.) ...... 3,665,517 3,332,312 | «0.2.2... 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society 

(Ltd). si edicecaeciis Galva eee laced wi ena aa eee 4,939,075 4,555,968 | 5,053,981 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.). ...) 10,827,028 | 10,533,271 | 10,856,439 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 


Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ..........c:.ccceeeee 827,566 812,370 | 1,777,340 
Independent Order of Foresters .........:cceccccecesees]  cereeeeeesen | teseeeeaeees 331,200 
Liverpool, London, and Globe Insurance Company] ............0 | seeeeeueveee +373,558 
@ Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 

States ..../ sched agageusxetesseiests cikacdévetleansveevh oes 4,335,522 4,211,667 | 6,037,321 
* Mutual Life Assurance Company of New York..| 1,107,258 1,253,462 | 2,370,574 
* New York Life Insurance Company ............... 1,883,765 1,665,068 | 3,086,433 


* Australasian business only. — f 31st December, 1902. 


' The following table gives a summary of the new business completed during 
the past ten years by the twelve Australian offices represented in New South 
Wales. The assurance and endowment policies only are dealt with, as the 
annuity transactions are unimportant :— 


Amount Assured. | Annual Premiums. 

Year. Policies. - Fe Pon hier 
r 

Total. Policy. Total. Resatanicss 
No. £ £ £ £ os. d. 
1895 27,098 6,384,455 236 215,013 3.7 4 
1896 29,611 6,895,567 233 230,896 3.7 0 
1897 30,761 6,974, 149 227 240,962 3.9 1 
1898 35,675 | 8,479,842 238 289,686 3.8 «4 
1899 39,434 9,039,315 229 294,476 3.5 2 
1900 42,855 9,237,454 216 321,172 3.9 6 
1901 43,004 9,069,130 211 328,086 312 4 
1902 43,865 9,164, 636 209 334,627 3.13 0 
1903 44,504 9,624,405 216 349,410 312 7 
1904 48,308 10, 238, 366 212 372,133 312 8 


It will be noticed that the average sum assured was £212 in 1904, compared 
with £236 in 1895, while the annual premium for £100 was considerably 
larger than for any of the other years shown, with the exception of 1902. It 
would seem from these two facts that the depression of the past ten years 
has had the effect of curtailing the insuring powers of the people ; while 
the proportionate increase in the premium is accounted for by the growth 
of the endowment assurance business. At the present time about 45 per 
cent. of the total assurance business is of this description, and it is evident 
that the combination of investment with insurance thus afforded has obtained 
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a strong hold on the assuring public. The average sum assured per endow- 
ment policy is below that of the whole life policies, while the average annual 
premium is higher, as many of the policies are for short terms. The new 
assurances effected during the year, less the void business or discontinuances, 
represent the annual additions to the sums assured; this, or its opposite, is 
shown in the following comparison for the ten years ended 1904 :— 


i . 
Net yearly increase 


Year. New Assurances, Void Business. to sums assured. 
£ £ £ 
1895 6,384,455 5,796, 308 588,147 
1896 6,895,567 5,501,385 1,394,182 
1897 6,974,149 5,344,764 1,629,385 
1898 8,479,842 5,328, 957 3,150,885 
1899 9,039,315 5,053,752 3,985,563 
1900 9,237,454 5,673, 224 3,564,230 
1901 9,069, 130 5,712,665 3,356,465 
1902 9,164,636 5,804,255 3,360, 381 
1903 9,624,405 6,007,494 3,616,911 
1904 10,238,366 6,364,307 3,874,059 


The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections from 
premiums on policies and the interest arising from investments of the accu- 
mulated funds; while payments on account of policies matured and surren- 
dered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management chiefly comprise the dis- 
bursements. The receipts and disbursements of each society. during 1904 
were as follows :— 


Excess 
Institution. Receipts. Expenditure. (Andie to 
Funds). 
£ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ............) 2,687,155 1,794,443 892,712 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ......... 308,581 208,406 100,175 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ...... 65,904 45,709 20,195 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ...... 239,820 91,875 147,945 
+The Standard Life Association (Ltd.)............ 44,140 40,488 3,652 
+Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Com- 

pany (Ltd) 2 cicssecc cs feaewivesecde ures ingedeodese tec 18,146 16,729 1,417 
+People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd. ) 13,956 $13,547 409 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. ...... 18,056 33,368 | (—)15,312 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia! ; 

(Ltd): gestetsid eds caviiaces safe Nene Oia Veto sapees 716,442 458,511 257,931 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance : 

Society (Ltd.) 00... cccssceececseseeees sad oo ie o. 255,872 210,516 45,356 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...; 454,758 349,344 105,414 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 

Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)........ccsc00 79,779 | 47,586 32,193 

Dota. guises vee £} 4,902,609 3,310,522 1,592, 087 
* Ordinary branch only. } Includes the Industrial Branch. 
¢ Includes payments to medical profession and chemists, (—) Denotes decrease. 


With regard to the Australian Alliance Assurance Company, it should be 
mentioned that the decrease in the funds is largely due to the fact that 
hardly any new business has been transacted of late, and consequently the 
receipts have diminished, while the payments for claims and surrenders have 
increased. This feature will be accentuated as the company grows older, 
unless fresh policies are received, as the claims will naturally increase each 
year. 
- The aggregate receipts and disbursements, under the accepted heads, for 
the twelve institutions were as follow, but it should be pointed out that in. 
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the case of the Standard Life Association (Limited), The Australian Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Company (Limited), and the People’s Prudential 
Assurance Company (Limited), the industrial business is included, as a 
separation cannot be effected :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

Premiums— : Claims ixjecieiecastiatsesecte est 1,923, 964 
 VINGW ciesakhiWesbea tes aaeieel 366,381 | Surrenders .... 499,428 
Renewal ..........ccaes ...| 8,007,651 | Annuities 63,667 
Consideration for Annuities ...... 85,845 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends ... 74,337 
Tnterest:c.isvciscascetveves sates ce'senee on 1,432,359 | Expenses ........0...:ccceeeeeeercee oe 685,527 

Other Receipts (Rents, ete.) ...... 10,373 | Amount written off to Depre- 
ciation, Reserves, etc. ...... 63,599 
HObal sii feiss s deivesas tees £| 4,902,609 £| 3,310,522 


In 1894, for the first time for many years, the amount of interest earned 
and rents received was insufficient to meet the demands under the head of 
claims, and similar conditions prevailed during the following six years; the 
excess to be made good from the other sources, however, was small. 


The yearly additions to the accumulated funds are largely dependent on 
the volume of assurances current, and any changes in the one are reflected 
in the figures of the other; it is, therefore, not surprising that coincident 
with the shrinkage in the volume of assurances in force up to the year 1894, 
the amount added to the accumulated funds had correspondingly fallen off. 
During the years 1895 to 1904, however, the additions to the funds have 
shown a considerable increase. The amount of funds and the interest received 
thereon, for the ten years ended with 1904, were as follow :— 


Accumulated Funds. Interest. 
Year. — : : | 
ee Total Amount. Amount received. pacts id 
= u 
£ £ £ per cent. 

1895 | 1,057,942 20,298,886 1,037,477 5:25 
1896 | 996,045 21,294,931] 1,038, 993 5°00 
1897 i 1,191,032 22,485,963 1,047,560 4°78 
1898 1,168,746 23,654,709 1,093,621 j 4°74 
1899 | 1,476,235 25,130,924 1,119,525 4°59. 
1900 | 1,445,073 26,491,025 | 1,161,696 | 4°51 
190] | 1,441,288 27,932,313 1,224,120 4°50 
1902 | 1,559,462 29,491,775 1,287,372 | 4°48. 
1903 | 1,586,315 31,088,090 1,360,292 4°49 
1904 1,673,906 33,264, 382 1,453,698 | 4°52 


The figures for 1899 include the business of the Standard Life Association 
(Limited) to 30th June, 1900. The total amount of accumulated funds for 
1900 is exclusive of £99,332, the Investment Fluctuation Fund of the Colonial 
Mutual Life Assurance Society (Limited), which sum was included in previous 
years. It, however, includes £14,360, the amount of the funds of the Aus- 
tralian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company (Limited) at the 31st of August, 
1899, which was not included in the total given for the previous year. The 
figures for 1904 include the funds of the industrial branches and other funds, 
which were not taken into account in previous years. 

R 
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Assets AND LIABILITIES OF THE ORDINARY BRANCH OF 
AssuRANCE COMPANIES. 


The societies establish annually a statement of their liabilities and assets, 
with the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated funds and the 
amount placed to commercial reserve. ‘The returns are, however, in no way 
connected with the valuation balance-sheets prepared at the date of the 
actuarial investigation. The assets and liabilities of each institution, for the 
financial year 1904, in respect of ordinary business, are shown in the sub- 
joined table :— 


i Assets | Liabilities. 
| = 
ron db & | 
g | 388 E 
1 y { - 
| fa | #"95 eel ¢ 
ere i £2 | Ego > S$ 5) 58 
Institution. oe eames Ee oy Bs 
aS SEES | Total. BE. | os | Total. 
ia") es yee e 
og 2253 je -Be iBe | cg 
aa; £7a8. jg —2|8 
3 oa 2 so 
3 bet RD 
4 oS wR 
sige AAAS oR Bos a 
f ] 
| 
£& | £ £ & £ £ 
_Australian Mutual Provident Society...... 13,991,908! 6,997,109] 20,989,017) 20,567,135] 421,882) 20,989,017 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ..| 1 102,498 786,992) 1,889,415] 1,868,774] 20,641) 1,889,415 
“City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.), 146,268 180,962 277,230) 274,907 2,323 277,230 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) 413-730 616,081 929,811 922,522 7,289) 929,811 
“Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ........ 1,069 29,921! 30,990 16,180} 14,810 30,990 
+Australian Metropolitan Life Association : 
. Company (Ltd.).............eececcees 827 37,238) 38,065 17,181) 20,884: 38,065 
“People’s Prudential Assurance Company} | : 
(Ltd.) ed 7,083! 6, 105) 13,188) 8,196] 4,992 18,188 


fAustralian Alliance Assurance Compan 238,428 205, ial 443,772) 209,814} 233,958) 443,772 


National Mutual Life Association of Aus- 


 fAustralasian Temperance and General} 


tralasia (Ltd.).... 0... cece ee eee 2,668,968 iispsieg 4,091,447} 3,932,367) 159,080} 4,091,447 

Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | 
Society (Ltd.). 0.0... cece eee eee 1,242,712 466,801; 1,709,513} 1,685,082} 24,431| 1,709,513 

* Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society | 
GAL) es Sa soil ot Ree ais Caines 6 1,532,563 cael 2,928,521) 2,920,210 8,311) 2,923,521 

{ 


Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).. 166,878] 255,912; 422,791 412,62C] 10,170 422,790 
Total. £6 sss qavade ners awiened £ 21,512,857) 12, 245, 20F 33,758,759] 32,834,988) 923,771) 33,758,759 
4 
* Ordinary Branch only. + Includes Industrial Branch. ¢ Includes Fire, Marine, and 


Guarantee Branches, which cannot be separated. 


About 47 per cent. of the total assets are represented by loans on mortgage, 
“and another 17 per cent. is lent on the policies of the societies. In former 
years insurance companies were almost confined to these forms of investment, 
but recently more attention has been given to Government securities, loans 
to municipalities, and investments in shares; while considerable sums are 
deposited with the banks, or sunk in freehold and leasehold property. The 
remaining items require no special comment, except loans on personal security. 
Investments of this character are unusual in Australasia, the amount invested 
aggregating only £51,306. In some of the States the companies are obliged 
by law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good 
faith, and the amount so lodged is included either under the head of Govern- 
ment securities or of deposits. 


Expenses oF MANAGEMENT oF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross receipts 
must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and the proportion 
of new business transacted. The figures are given for what they are worth. 
That a more exact comparison cannot be made is the fault of certain companies 
which fail to make a complete disclosure of their affairs, and do not distribute 
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their expenses of management so that the cost of new business may be dis- 
tinguished from that of old business; the reports of other companies are 
unequalled in any part of the world :— 


Expenses of Management. 


Proportion to— 


Institution, 

Amount. Premium Gross 

Income. Receipts. 

£ per cent. per cent. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society .............0..0c.eee ee 237,293 13°34 8°83 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ......... Bee 61,661 26°88 19°98 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ..... 14,228 27°28 21°59 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ..... Hee 31,894 15°69 13°30 
* The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ........-...00.2.e eens 26,562 61°38 60°18 
* Australian Metropolitan Life Association Company (Ltd. Des 13,436 78°93 74-04 
* People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.). - 6,808 50°52 48°78. 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 2,852 . 31°65 15°79 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia (lt .). 128,570 24°07 17°94 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) Sea 49,543 28°16 19°36 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ..............4. 94,378 27°90 20°75 

Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life Asssurance 

Boclety (Ltd)! vets acc weweteeta oe ac neta wien cea es venictes 18,302 28-06 22°94 


* Includes Industrial Branch. 


ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS CoUNTRIES. 


The average amount assured per policy for each State, and for New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the 
following table. The figures in some instances are probably somewhat over- 
stated, as all the companies do not show complete returns of the business 
in each State, but the results may be taken as a fair estimate for each province. 
The Australasian business of the American institutions, excluded from the 
previous returns, has been included for the purpose of establishing the Austra- 
lian averages shown herewith :— 


Average Average Premium 

Country. sum assured per £100 of 

per Policy. Assurance. 

£ £ os. d. 

Commonwealth of Australia ..... ...... | 255 3.9 3 

New South Wales................:0 eee 272 3.8 5 

Victoria ........... oe 230 3 10 11 

Queensland : 292 3.5 9 

South Australia ............... etc 229 312 2 

Western Australia wt 290 3.6 9 

Tasmania .......... Pa 252 310 4 

New Zealand .......... | 244 3 7 7 
United Kingdom . oe 307 
United States of 420 
Canada i 323 


The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in Australasia, 
£23; in Canada, £21; in the United Kingdom, £16; and in the United 
States, £25; while the average number of policies per thousand of popula- 
tion was, in Australasia, 91; in Canada, 63; in the United Kingdom, 52; 
and in the United States, 59. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these States 
mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various societies. have 
acquired large bonus additions. The average existing policy, including rever- 
sionary bonus, of the Australasian companies during 1904, was £286, aa 
com ard with the £255 shown m the comparative table. 
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It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more prevalent 
in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; and although 
the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number of policies is so 
much greater, as compared with the population, that the amount assured 
per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 


In addition to the ordinary life transactions mentioned in the foregoing 
tables, a large industrial business has grown up during the past few years. 
The policies in this class are usually for small amounts, and the premiums are, 
in most cases, payable weekly or monthly. The assurances may be effected 
on the lives of infants and adults, and the introduction of this class of business 
has proved of great benefit to the industrial population. 


Perhaps the most important departure in respect of this method of life 
assurance is that adopted by the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The 
downward tendency in the average sum assured in the ordinary branch, 
which has not only been constant for many years, but presents the appear- 
ance of being intensified in the future, and the fact that under the conditions 
of Commonwealth and State employment, policies for as low asum as £50 have 
been issued, forced recognition that the society was already engaged in 
industrial business, without the machinery necessary to carry it out effec- 
tively. The splendid organisation, in the way of branch and district offices 
spread over Australasia, provided the society with the means of undertaking 
this class of business without the necessity for that costly initial expenditure 
which accompanies the establishment of offices transacting purely industrial 
business. The industrial department of the society was accordingly inau- 
gurated on the lst January, 1905. 


As already mentioned, there are six of the Australasian companies previously 
dealt with which combine industrial with ordinary business, while two limit 
their operations to industrial and medical benefit transactions. The balance- 
sheets of these companies, however, do not show sufficient information to 
admit of making a satisfactory comparison of the business transacted, as in 
some cases the two branches are not treated separately. At the close of 1904, 
the business in force of the seven companies showing transactions in the 
industrial branch, was as follows :— 


1 
. } No. of Sum Annual 

Company. Date. | Policies, ; Assured. | Premiums. 

} 


i £ £ 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)...) Dec., 1904 | 194,599 | 4,020,511 | 178,738 


The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ...... June, 1904 | 24,095 597,270 | 32,294 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance : 

Company (Ltd)... cc ceeeceeseeeee serene Aug., 1904 | 10,121 395,033 | 15,132 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company) | 

(Ltd.). 4g, «©1904 ) 6,815 105,797 6,019 


Phenix Mutual Provident Society............) Dec., 1904 : 432 12,213 1,507 
Australasian Temperance and General i 

Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)..! Sept., 1904 | 76,167 | 1,570,993 | 91,517 
Provident Life Assurance Company ........ | Dec., 1904. 13,458 405,409 | 17,829 


Lotaless pdsess cisatebsnadsivoes dees]. Retedastn ves * 325,187 7,107,226 | 343,036 


It will thus be seen that the average amount per policy for these companics 
was about £21 17s. 1d., while the average premium per policy amounted to 
£1 1s. 1d. per annum, or about 5d. per week. 
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The receipts and disbursements of the companies publishing the informa- 
tion are given below, the dates to which the figures relate being also shown :— 


Receipts. Disbursements. 
a os 
Pasi an? 
3 
BS | 8g 
| pone) Sas 
Company. Date. os so. 
J 52 4 oof 
Pa) wES 
a Sq as 
a DNR ROD 
= a] eog 
2 : be 2a : : 
g 5 3 ag 22 & 5 2 
2 a 2 as 30 a o-4 
Ps > °o = Ed wey 3 
a 3 =I 5 BAA i) J 
| £ £ & £ | £ £ | £ 


Citizens’ Life Assurance Com-' 


1 i 
pany (Ltd.) ............ | Dec., 1904..| 179,353 | 21,813 | 201 166 | 60,169 | 87,0380 | 566 , 147,765 
Phenix Mutual Provident, i H 
Society (Ltd.) -......... | June, 1905..' 1,663 35 | = 1,698 | 271 760 | *571 , 1,602 


Australasian Temperance 
and General Mutual Life 


Assurance Society (Ltd.)| Sept.,1904..| 80,093 2,648 | 82,741 | 13,865 48,595 61,960 
Provident Life Assurance i 
Comipany ............0. | Dec., 1904..| 14,663 626 | 15,289 | 8,434 | 7,623 | 563 11,620 
Total ............ | samete 275,772 | 25,122 | 300,894 | 77,239 144,008 | 1,700 : 222,947 
iam —- — 


* Includes payments to medieal practitioners and chemists, 


The figures quoted show that about 92 per cent. of the total receipts con- 
sists of premiums, the other sources of revenue being interest, rent, fines, 
&c. With regard to the disbursements, it will be noticed that a large amount 
was paid for expenses of management, commission, &c., the proportions 
under this head being :— 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Total Income. Premium Income. 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ............ 43-26 48-52 
Phoenix Mutual Provident Society (Ltd.) .. 44:75 45°70 


Australasian Temperance and General Mutual ife 
Assurance Society (Litd.) oo... ceeeeeeeeeecee renee way 58°73 60°67 
Provident Life Assurance Company...........0..:00005 49°86 51:99 


The expenses of all societies transacting this class of business are invariably 
high, as a large staff of collectors and agents have to be employed, who are 
required to call at the homes of the assured for payments, but it may be said 
generally that the above ratios compare not unfavourably with those of old- 
established societies in the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

On reference to page 514 it will be seen that in respect of the Standard Life 
Association (Limited), the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
(Limited), the People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Limited), and the 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life Assurance Society (Limi- 
ted), the assets and liabilities of the industrial branch cannot be separated 
trom those of the ordinary branch. In the following table is given the infor- 
mation for those companies which disclose the particulars in their balance- 
sheets :— 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Institution Loans on |Securities, Assurance | Paid-up 
Mortgages| Freehold Endowmert | Capital, 
and Property, | Total. lana annuity] Reserve Total. 


Polieies. | &c. || Funds. | Funds, &e. 
| 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)..| 223,458 | 203,095 | 426,553 | 404,084 22,469 | 426,553 
Phenix Mutual Provident Soeiety (Ltd.)..)  ...... i 773 773 566 207 173 
Provident Life Assurance Conipany ...... 3,785 | 27,436 31,221 9,936 21,285 31,221 


fotal .......... 227 243 | 231,304 | 458,647 414,586 43,961 | 458,547 
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A distinctive feature of the liabilities of five of the companies (the Austral- 
asian Temperance and General is purely mutual) is the amount of share 
capital employed, and the profits generally provide for the payment of 
dividends to shareholders, the policy-holders, as a rule, not being entitled 
to participate. The paid-up capital at the latest available date was as 
follows :— 


£ 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) 20,000 
Standard Life Association (Ltd.) 12,500 


Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) "i 9,227 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company (Ltd.)......... ee 4,729 
Provident Life Assurance Company 5,250 


Fire Insurance. 

The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan area is obtainable 
under the 22nd clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1902, which requires each 
company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the Fire Brigades 
Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount held at risk on the 
preceding 31st December within that area, less the sum reinsured with other 
contributory companies under the Act. This information, however, is for 

_ assessment purposes only, the companies being obliged to contribute one- 
third of the total annual expenditure of the Board, the sum subscribed by 
each being proportionate to the amount of net risks held within the said 
area. The total amount levied on the companies towards the expenses of 
the Board during 1905 is £14,300, from 42 companies. The net risk in the 
metropolitan area held by each company on the 31st December, 1904, was 
as follows :— 


Net | Net 


amount at amount at 
Name of Company. risk on | Name of Company. risk on 
31st Dec., ; 3st Dec., 
1904. | 1904, 
£ £ 

Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co..... 1,216,758 i National Union Society (Ltd.)......... 195,074 

Alliance Assurance Company (Ltd.)......} 4,099,671 || New Zealand Insurance Company ...... 2,850,319 
Atlas Assurance Company (Ltd.)..... 845,030 || North British and Mercantile Insurance 

Australian Alliance Assuranee Compan 528,014 Company .... 60... .ce see ee eee ee ee 1,146,231 
Australian Mutual Fire Insurance Society; 9,305,014 || North Queensland Insurance Company 

Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Company 164,250 Cit) srcias 2 eS 9 vas heats Sas ton Fe 3 de 1,636,111 

Bombay Fire and Marine Insurance Co.} i Northern Assurance Company Ss 857,077 

itd): 22 Dees steaigie See dees Gets oh ol ee 45,215 || Norwich Union Fire Office ............ 3,021,260 

Caledonian Insurance Company 2 555,073 || Palatine Insurance Company (Lid.) .... 630,195 

Central Insurance Company ... ..... 3 12,150 || Patriotic Assurance Company .. ai 298,812 

City Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.)....| 1,928,360 || Phoenix Assurance Company (Ltd. : 1,152,646 

Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.)} 1,696,766 || Royal Insurance Company ............ 2,733,012 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. (Ltd.)..| 7,090,219 || Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 802,831 
Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine Scottish Union and National Insurance 


Mneurance: Cos, 2 eicerewec ts 25 sectipewiceaeals 264,287 i Contpany (22654065 65s ea Sasa ds see 555,073. 
General Accident Assurance Corporation; 328,943 || South British Fire and Marine Insurance 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Co.| | Company of N.4. 0... eee eee ee 2,107,200 

CERES) Soe 4 eins. oe Beso ieiedions Sencar ' 1,054,501 || Standard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Lancashire Insurance Company.......... 676,007 Company of N.Z. oo... eee eee 491,953 
Liverpooland London and Globe Insurance State Fire Insurance Company (Ltd. s of 

COMPANY 5 o.0:5 20:5 sh dee pus, tiee OP ekg eee 3,080,565 Liverpool ........-....2..46 374,759 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance }} Sun Insurance Office of London 1,912,599 

Company 26.0 -eesticeslisecicds ies 1,319,547 || Union Assurance Society ........ Seis 639,060 
London Assurance Corporation... + 703,832 || United Insurance Company (Ltd.) ...... 5,105,500 
Manchester Assurance Company 742,200 }| Victoria Insurance Company (Ltd.) ....| 1,609,366 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co.(Ltd.) ..| 9,722,240 || Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Co... 388,577 
National Fire and Marine Insurance == 

Company of N.Z. 20... 0... cece cece | 1,266,460 Total... .cce eee eicae £| 75,147,807 


In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South Wales there 
is an arrangement with the Fire Underwriters’ Association by which the 
proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire Brigades Board is 
paid by the insured. No risks of this kind were in force at the close of 1897 
or 1898, but at the end of 1896 the insurances on local properties held out- 
side the State amounted to £200,260. 
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The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since the 
Fire Brigades Act came into force was as undernoted. The figures refer to 
the 31st December in each year :— 


M884. oaseesits £36, 691,000 £58,415,945 1898 .........00 £61,861,909 
1885 ............ 41,631,582 61,185,715 63,689,331 
1886 .... 46,253,370 59,844,701 66,427,642 
1887 49,209,395 59,340,096 69,495,391 
1888 53,583,000 59,720,282 71,750,461 
1889 57,148, 388 59,907,953 73,083,028 
1890.0... 58,207,183 60,426,170 75,147,807 


The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district during the 
year 1904 was 513, which may be classified as follows, according to the 
damage done :— 


Slight damage ....... cece cece oe dir hits ethanoveridickelsen Sass 474 
Serious damage 
Total destruction 


Besides these, there were 83 chimney fires, and 87 false alarms. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 19 were insured and 10 were not insured. 
‘Of those in which serious damage was effected, the whole were insured, while 
of those coming under the head of slightly damaged, 172 were insured, 235 
not insured; and in 67 instances the insurance was unknown ; so that it would 
appear the total number of insurances was 201, as against 312 non-insurances, 
or 45 per cent. of the whole number for which information is available. The 
percentage just given must be taken with qualification, as the premises and 
the property therein contained frequently belong to different persons, and 
in order to gauge the extent to which insurance is practised it would be 
necessary to ascertain in how many instances the double insurance was 
effected. In the returns above given a property is considered insured if the 
premises be covered and the contents uninsured, and the converse is also the 
case. It is remarkable how much more liable insured premises are to receive 
serious damage than those uninsured. This is a matter, however, belonging 
rather to the ethics of insurance than to statistics. 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in tlie metropolitan 
area during the past ten years :— 


fe e = 
Year. ee aay dégeradtibi ee 
1895 299 20 48 367 
1896 230 27 34 291 
1897 384. 23 2 449 
1898 372 19 31 422 
1899 478 15 27 520 
1900 \ 357 13 28 398 
1901 450 13 24 187 
1902 448 5 29 482 
1903 425 ll 22 458 
1904 474 10 7 29 513 


Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority is given to extend 
its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambiguous clause in 
the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider themselves called 
upon to contribute anything towards the maintenance of the country Boards, 
thence many of the municipalities have not taken any steps to come under 
the Act further than being gazetted. The country districts are served by 
volunteer fire companies, a return of which will be found in the subjoined 
table. ull particulars, similar to those given for the metropolitan district, 
cannot be obtained, and until the Act is made operative outside Sydney and 
suburbs correct returns will not be available. 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metropolitan 
and country districts, and the number of fires attended during. 1904, were. 


as stated below :-— 


Number of— |) Number of— 
Name of Station, Actual Fras bed | Name of Station. Finiiaeed ao ae 
a : tended. _Bades. este - pended gades. 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade— Country Companies—ctd. 
No. 1, Fiend daar tors eile, tes } 36 Porbes. ios eecceseseeesseete 8 14 
No. 2, George-st. West...... 12 Gladesville .... 7 16 
No. 3, George-st. North...... 12 Glen Innes .... 2 16 
No. 4, Darlinghnrst ......... 8 Goulburn ..... .... 4 2 
No. 5, Newtown............... 8 Grafton........ 0... 2 1 
No. 6, North Sydney......... 8 Grafton South.... HL asp eo 
No. 7, Marrickville ......... 12 Grenfell ....... all ays 18 
No. 8, Alexandria ............ 6 Gunnedah .. ae 16 
No. 9, Woollahra .. . 8 Hamilton .... 6 12 
No. 10, Redfern........ | 8 Hay... 9 12 
No. 11, Paddington .. | 12 Hillgrove .. 3 37 
No. 12, Balmain........ .| 8 Inverell ae 10 
No. 13, Waterloo ,. FH | 6 Islington .. 6 14 
Auxiliary Firemen........ ... | | 20 || Jerilderie.. eae ag 
Metropolitan Volunteer Com-} | Junee ...., 2 15 
panies— | : Kempsey .. ae vee 
Ashfield ooo... ceceecee eee! 9 FIAMMA) sas siecdeess casesicnpedes 3 16 
Burwood ............ 9 Lambton o.oo 2 13 
Concord ......... 7 Lambton, New . eb 11 
Drummoyne 7 Lismore ............ 10 16 
Glebe ........... 9 Lithgow ..... 6 18 
Granville. .... 7 Liverpool..... 5 | 10 
Hurstville 7 Maitland, East ... 3 | 18 
Kogarah .... 7 || Maitland, West ... 3 22 
Leichhardt ..... 9 || Merewether....... 7 io 
Liverpool 7 Minmi ............. 2 
Manly ee reD 9 || Moama... 3 & 
Mosman ....... 7. yp Moree wc... c.0.c00. 4 15. 
North Botany 7 i Morpeth oo... 2; 12 
Parramatta .... 9 | Moss Vale..... Be 
Richmond 7 Mudgee .......... 
Rockdale ...... 7 || Muswellbrook...... es 15 
Rookwood 7 || Narrandera ............ 4 15 
Waverley ..... 9 Newcastle, City ........ 10 14 
Willoughby... eee 7 Newcastle, Central 13 19 
Engine-keepers at various, Newest West ...... 4 20 
stations... cece : 16 owra ¢ 
Conntry Companies— pnee 4 V1 
Adamstown 2 16 arkes ee Sats 
Albury ......... 2 18 Plattsburg & Wallsend...... ve 20 
Armidale . Big 16 Qneanbeyan ........... ae; 1 25 
Ballina ....... as 13 Richmond 3 lI 
Balranald wee .. || Singleton ..... As 50 
Bathurst ...... 5 14 || Stockton 3 30 
Be Ga sss scene cisnacanasenentioccees eats 13 || Tamworth 2 14 
Berry: (siacthsn.dearsecssvectaee 14 15 | Taree... ae 18 
Boolaroo .......e cece ceseee eee eee 1 10 |) Temora..... 2.0. ccc ects oe a 
Boutke®... ows.eideeycees ete vid me Tenterfield 2.0... = acl 
Bowral i csesseel eee deecsecaesse 12 2 Tighe’s Hill .. 5 15 
Braidwood oo... cece a 16 Tumut .....0....... 7 14 
Broken Hill... 30 23 Wagga Wagga ......... 1 18. 
Cainden ......... : 15 Waratah and Mayfield....... 5 15 
Campbelltown... sea Se Wellington ........ ee 4 16 
Carrington ..............4. 1 8 23 Wentworth ......... 2 18 
Condobolin .............00e0000s areas 5 Wickham.......... 5 14 
Coonamble ....., ; 2 ] é | weeenal ee ds eet 
Cootamundra ... 4 1g indsor ....... ue - 
Corowa..........., 2 30 Wollongong.. 1 16 
Deniliquin : et Yee 2 22 
Dubbo we... 16 WOUNG 20 icecweressnns tas oautin fs 
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FRIENDLY SocIeETIEsS. { 


The position occupied by Friendly Societies at the present day is a most 
important one, on account of the strong influence which they exert on the 
welfare of the industrial classes of the population; and recognising the 
services which they render to the community by the inculcation of habits 
of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would otherwise be the 
duty of the public to alleviate, the State, while forbidding the carrying on 
of operations by an unregistered society, and imposing a penalty on each 
member of its committee should it accept money in consideration of any 
interest therein, grants certain privileges to societies whose rules have been 
certified to by the Registrar as being in conformity with the law. These 
privileges are as follow :— 


1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other kinds of property 


i 


Cc 


in the names of trustees, such property passing from one trustee 
to another by the mere fact of appointment, and can carry on all 
legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 


. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 


person— 
(a) Obtains possession of its property by false representation 
or imposition ; 
(b) Having possession of any of its property, withholds or 
misapplies it ; 
(c) Wilfully applies any part of such property to purposes 
other than those expressed or directed by the rules and 
authorised by the Act. 


. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 


or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money or 
property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his office, 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such money or 
property in preference to any other creditors. 


. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 
. The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take from 


them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no effect. 


. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be discharged 


by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 


. Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all money 


or property in their possession on demand or notice, and may be 
compelled to do so. 


. Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society’s own rules. 
. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of legally 


insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and children, fo1 
their funeral expenses, without having an ‘insurable interest in 
their lives. 


10. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums pay- 


able by the Society by written nomination without a will; and 
this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen, who cannot 
make a will till they are twenty-one. 


11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trustees may dis- 


tribute sums without letters of administration being taken out. 
(A person who should do so in any other case would make himself 
liable for the debts of the deceased). 


Most of the Friendly Societies operating in New South Wales were founded” 
by old members of English orders who had emigrated to Australia before 
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the light of public investigation had been thrown upon the business of the 
societies in Great Britain, and an exposure made of the unscientific principles 
on which they were being conducted. Accordingly, the societies established 
in this State were from the commencement worked under a fallacious system, 
which was regarded as perfect ; and as soon as it was discovered that there 
was an accumulation of funds, the members looked upon the money as their 
personal property—in fact, as profit derived from their exertions. Thev 
argued that any probable change from the existing satisfactory condition of 
affairs would be fully compensated for by the introduction of younger 
members, who in their turn would be satisfied with the present, and trust 
to others in the future; and any proposal for the application to their affairs 
of the scientific principles which governed the operations of friendly societies 
elsewhere was strenuously opposed as unnecessary, until very recently, when 
many leading members were induced, owing to the rapid depletion of the 
funds of their orders, to give serious consideration to their position. 

One of the principal causes which raised this false feeling of security was 
that in times of general prosperity many employers paid good workmen 
their wages during short periods of sickness in order to retain their services, 
and members in receipt of high wages and in tolerably easy circumstances 
did not feel the necessity of accepting assistance from their lodges. Also, 
it must be borne in mind that in those years the members were young, and 
even if all claims had been preferred it is probable that the benefits would 
not have amounted to a large sum, so that the funds of the societies could 
not do otherwise than increase in spite of the inadequate scale of contribu- 
tions charged. An examination of the records of the registration of amende+ 
rules shows what the accumulation of capital led to: in many cases the 
members of a society thought it right not only to lower their contributions, 
but at the same time to increase the benefits given. The inevitable results 
have happened: the members have grown older, the claims on account of 
sickness and death have increased, and the depression in trade has compelled 
those out of employment to come upon the funds whenever possible, so that 
many of the societies now existing are in a state of insolvency. 

As has already been stated, when the fallacy underlying the old system 
of conducting the affairs of the societies had been so forcibly exploded, some 
attempt was made to place affairs on a sound basis, but the steps taken by 
many of the older members were halting and uncertain; they conceded 
that an error of judgment was committed in the past, but were unwilling 
to tax themselves to any considerable extent for the purpose of placing 
matters upon a better footing. At the same time they were convinced that. 
no new members should be admitted unless they paid according to a 
properly-adjusted scale of contributions. It became, therefore, necessary for 
Parliament to place the societies into a more satisfactory position by legis- 
lative action. This was done by the Act No. 31 of 1899, assented to on the 
5th December of that year. The main points of the Act are :— 


1. The recognition of the authority of the grand lodges over the sub- 
ordinate branches. 

2. The enlargement of the powers of the Registrar in the direction of the 
inspection of the lodge-books and the initiation of prosecutions in 
cases of defalcation. 

3. The re-registration of all existing societies, and the power given to 
the Registrar to insist upon the adoption of an adequate scale of 
contributions before granting registration. 

4; The provision for a quinquennial valuation, and the power to enforce 

, the improvement of the scale of contributions, if this should be 
shown to be inadequate by the valuation. 
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” This Act was amended in 1900, and again in 1901, the principal amend- 
ments being the extension of the period for registration to June, 1902, and 
provision that existing societies may be re-registered for five years condition- 
ally upon members who join before the registration contributing not less 
than at present, and new members on an adequate scale to be certified to 
by an actuary. The further re-registration at the end of the period indicated 
will be contingent on the Registrar being satisfied that the society has improved 
its financial position in respect to the old members, or that the society has 
adopted an adequate scale of contributions. 

The following table shows the progress in the number of societies, branches, 
and members, during the five years ended 3lst December, 1903 :— 


fiat Decaniiek Branches. | Members. 
No. No. 

1899 758 78,245 

1900 780 82,994 

1901 863 89,684 

1902 936 91,014 

1903 1,023 94,044 


The receipts and expenditure of the societies for the quinquennial period 
ended 31st December, 1903, are set forth in the following statement :— 


Receipts, | Expenditure. 
| 
= 4. fa 
Proposition, | ‘ ! } Moines: | 
Year. | Initiation, | Sick Pay| Medical | Grand Other 
Registration,| Contri- | In- Other | otal. | and Attend- Lodge | Expen-| Total 
and butions. | terest. |Receipts. * |) Funeral | ance and ‘and diture . 
Clearance : '\ Benefits, | Medicine. District . 
Fees, | | istric | 
| Dues. | 
| 
&£ & & & £ | & & £ # £ 
1899 1,106 233,303 |17,125| 15,405 | 266,989 || $6,707 61,576 63,016 20,996 | 282,295 
1900 1,176 248,159 | 18,874 | 27,839 | 296,048 | 88,627 66,956 | 70,130 29,147 | 254,860 
i 
1901 1,192 270,064 | 21,803] 24,473 | 317,532 || 102,179 71,255 75,577; 29,898 | 278,909 
1902 1,068 307,571 | 24,704] 27,195 | 360,538 || 103,989 86,235 | 92,064 | 23,995 | 306,283 
1903 576 244,090 | 26,794 | 35,102 | 306,562 || 97,697 78,858 | 38,216 | 24,658 | 239,429 
! i 


The figures for years prior to 1903 include particulars respecting some 
societies which had been registered under the repealed Act, and which, 
although remaining unregistered under the existing law, were viewed as 
contemplating registration. These societies, however, have elected to remain 
as unregistered bodies. Furthermore, the figures for 1903 do not include 
the particulars of certain societies designed to meet the requirements of a 
few special groups of people in relation to mine accidents and other peculiar 
types of benefit, which are not in the same category as that of Friendly 
Societies proper. 

The number of members admitted during 1903 was 3,738; while 708 were 
lost from all causes. The total cases of sickness came to 15,718, at a total 
cost of £74,017, or an average amount of sick pay of £4 14s. 2d. per member. 
The total receipts were £306,562, and the expenditure amounted to £239,429. 
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The total funds of the Friendly Societies at the end of 1903 amounted to 
£851,600, and were invested as follows :— 


Sickness | Funeral | Medicaland| Other Total 
| Fund, Fund. |Management.! Funds. : 
\ i 
| | 
| £ i £ £ £ £ 
MOrtgage:  ccccisieryeeteseritess caneaeers | 186,540 | 124,730 6,133 19,261 286,664 
Fixed Deposit............ cence 223,512 93,943 30,974 20,557 368, 986 
Bréeholde ic) aici eisai tiwetteies 70,684 33,359 23,131 3,133 130,307 
Other Investments ........... 0. qeeeed 8,698 L540 iyi gaseses | Saeaces 10,109 
Uninvested ...........ecceeee sav dana Sind 29,068 7,648 13,038 6,014 55,768: 
Illegally in use by other Funds ...... 5,863} 2,897 | we |e 8,760 
Overdratts: jociispsvescesvecisctverneveteis (—) 266 |... (—) 8,352 |(—) 376 | (—) 8,994 
474,099 | 263,988 64,924 48,589 851,600 


The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the same 
in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and medicine for a 
member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week for the first six 
months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s.; allowance in the event of the 
death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to his wife on the death of a 
member. The Act limits the amount payable on the death of a member to 
£200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, but there is no limit to the 
amount of sick pay, although the rules of some societies limit the total 
amount receivable weekly to 42s., nor to the number of societies to which 
one person may belong, and from which he may receive benefits, but the 
combined benefits must not exceed the above-mentioned amounts. 


In addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A few 
Trade Unions also make allowances to their members when they are out of 
employment. 


Money OrpeErs AND Postat Notes. 


The money order and postal note systems are worked in conjunction with 
the Posts and Telegraph Department. Under the money order system, money 
may be transmitted from any part of New South Wales where an office is 
open to any part of the civilised world. The orders are sent either direct 
to the place of payment or through intermediary agencies, all places within 
New South Wales or the neighbouring States being dealt with direct, while 
to places outside Australia the intermediary system is applied. Under the 
postal note system exchanges are effected throughout the Commonwealth ; 
but its original object was to afford means of transmitting amounts of £1 
and under to places within the State. As regards small remittances within 
the State, the money order and postal note systems cover somewhat the 
same ground ; but as the convenience both of sender and receiver is in favour 
of the postal note, it is anticipated that the money order system will be 
almost entirely confined to business of more than £1. 


The money order system was adopted in January, 1863. In that year 
there were three orders issued for every 100 persons in the State, and the total 
value of the orders was £53,862; while in 1904 the number had risen to 
38°71 per 100 inhabitants, and the total value to £1,834,934. The growth 
of the business has been mainly due to the extension of the sphere of opera- 
tions, both locally and elsewhere, and to the greater appreciation of the 
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system, especially by the wage-earning class of the community. ; Appended 
is a statement of the business transacted in 1904 :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 
Drawn on-— Number| Value. Issued and paid in— Number} Value. 
t 
Commonwealth of Australia— £ Commonwealth of Australia— £ 
New South Wales ............ 463,514 | 1,517,976 New South Wales ..........45 450,042 | 1,514,235- 
Victoria ............ [26,832 90,469 Victoria ......... vee] 14,826 55,505 


Queensland ........ ---} 10,815 39,625 Queensland ..... A aiks i 

South Australia .... ..| 10,397 34,446 South Australia............05 ) 5,487 23,578 * 

Western Australia 3,236 17,046 Western Australia. . 

Tasmauia ........ 2,247 8,603 Tasmania ....... 
New Zealand.......... 
United Kingdom and E 


Germany (including Samoa) . 910 3,496 | Germany (including Samoa) 976 6,499 
WG ALY 5.0: a ait-coyis aa ePe jessie dead 861 Cy © Ufa Ped 6 60 aa oe ea Sree Ra 18 85 
Canada ........ 322 1,180 | Canada ...... 00... | 456 1,968 
United States 4,205 9,715 | United States ....... 1,848 6,888 
Ania. 35 ies Sescare voters 1,688 17,018 | India ............... 870 1,486 
Ceylon..........-. eee ee ‘ 179 363 ) Ceylon ............. 96 196 
Straits Settlements........ 7 15 53 | Straits Settlemeuts ... oat 101 263° 
Hong Kong .............. i 674 2,462 | Hong Kong ........... re 185 177 
Cape of Good Hope ...... : 206 792 | Cape of Good Hope . veee| 1,267 5,213 
INGA oe oa ceSea asad nti eget ‘ 113 563 | Natal.............005 see] 1,685 6,968 
Mauritius .. ; 16 35 | Mauritius . ie 41 231 
Fill us opa bec easemneenes eens : 148 Q10 |) Fifi. cce ance ees | 1,880 8,486 
Transvaal 118 407 | Transvaal ........ 2,826 14,425 


Total 559,908 | 1,834,984 “MO bal «54 dad vtechrbateeds ss 564,685 | 1,922,787" 


The following table covers a period of ten years, and distinguishes orders. 
drawn on New South Wales from those drawn on other countries, It wilt 
be seen that the amount of money transmitted to countries outside New 
South Wales was exceeded by the money received in every year except. 
the first of the decennial period. In the months of August, September, 
and October large numbers of shearers are at work in various parts of the~ 
State ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose homes are in Victoria. 
and other adjoining States, and during their stay in New South Wales they 
transmit a portion of their earnings to their families, so that the balance of 
exchanges, so far as Victoria is concerned, is habitually against New South 
Wales. There is also a considerable remittance from the State to Great 
Britain and Ireland, representing aid sent to relatives. On the other hand 
bread-winners belonging to New South Wales, but now seeking their fortune 
elsewhere, make remittances to their families who have remained behind ; 
the principal remittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, 
Queensland, and the Cape of Good Hope :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 
Issued in 
Zear Drawn on Drawn on ey ang other 
New South other Total wie's uth Countries Total. 
Wales. Countries. vv. alse. and paid in 
N.S. W. 
£ £ £ . ¢£ £ £ 
1895 985,771 283,429 | 1,269,200 | 984,509 262,726 | 1,247,235 


1896 1,019,556 294,039 | 1,313,595 | 1,014,040 | 413,480 | 1,427,520 
1897 1,009,030 302,820 | 1,311,850 | 1,011,877 409,647 | 1,421,524 
1898 1,062,350 309,377 | 1,371,727 | 1,062,816 369,557 | 1,432,373 
1899 1,120,804 | 316,123 | 1,436,927 | 1,118,518 | 348,084 | 1,466,602 
1900 1,182,554 325,413 | 1,507,967 | 1,178,713 362,822 | 1,541,535 
1901 1,295,122 342,366 | 1,637,488 | 1,290,929 378,801 | 1,669,730 
1902 1,436,625 324,524 | 1,761,149 | 1,440,190 | 371,878 | 1,812,063 
1903 1,454,084 318,102 | 1,772,186 | 1,442,581 392,714 | 1,835,295 
1904 1,517,976 316,958 | 1,834,934 | 1,514,235 ; 408,552 ) 1,922,787 
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The system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of money- 
order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it will be found 
that there has been a considerable falling off in the number and amount of 
transactions since 1892; the same shrinkage is visible in almost every form 
of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of New South Wales to pay a commission to those countries 
to which money is transmitted in proportion to the amount of the orders 
forwarded to each, the rate of commission varying from 3 to 1 per cent., and 
a similar allowance is made to the State by countries doing a return business. 
The amounts paid and received by the State on this account during the last 

ten years were as follow :— 


Year. j Paid. Received. 
£ £ 
1895 1,771 1,537 
1896 1,812 2:326 
1897 1,890 2,290 
1898 1,901 2,075 
1899 1,925 1,964 
1900 1,980 2,031 
1901 2,106 2,118 
1902 | 2,000 ‘ 2,093 
1903 2,094 2,206 
1904 2,082 2,256 


The maximum amount of single orders to the United Kingdom, Germany 
{including Samoa and other German protectorates) Canada, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Cape Colony, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, Natal, Hongkong, India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and Egypt, is £40; also to Peruand the British 
Protectorate of Somaliland; but no single order payable in Italy, or the 
United States, can be issued for more than £20; to all other places the 
limit is £10. The following reduced rates of commission on interstate money 
orders will come into force on lst February, 1906. Not exceeding £2, 6d. ; 
£2 to £5, 9d. ; each additional £5 or fraction thereof, 9d. up to a maximum 
-of £20 per money order. The commission on orders payable in the United 
Kingdom, other British Possessions, and foreign countries is at the rate of 
‘6d. for each £ or fraction thereof. The total amount of commission collected 
from the public for each of the ten years from 1895 to 1904 is given below, 
and against this amount is placed the excess of payments over receipts shown 
in the preceding table :— 


issi Pay! St ¢ A 
te) received, | Other Countries, | Net Collections, 

£ £ £ 
1895 14,863 234 14,629 
1896 15,232 “514 15,746 
1897 15,133 *400 15,533 
1898 15,110 “174 15,284 
1899 15,874 *39 15,913 
1900 16,296 #51 16,347 
1901 17,650 #12 17,662 
1902 19,016 #93 19,109 
1903 19,265 “112 19,377 
1904 19,091 *174 19,265 


* Net receipts from other countries. 
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No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of 1d. charged on all orders 
issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders of £2 and up- 
wards, issued elsewhere, paid i in the State. 

Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist October, 
1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 

The transactions for the ten years ended 1904 were as follow :— 


: F Postal Notes of other States of the Commonwealth of 
New South Wales Postal Notes. Avstralia paid in New South Wales. 
5° 
Year, s8a3ua Issued in— 
Paidin | $aS525 i, 
r, cess Total 2 : Sa = Total 
|New South) ¢ 2 23! Value Value 
Wales. | GSE 83) Victoria, | @ueens- | South | Western Tas- 
s Bors a *{ land, | Australia.| Australia.| mania. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
1895 243,188 16,368 259,556 7,627 3,862 1,431 wane 441) 13,361 
1896 | 304,234 20,412 324,646 8,499 5,689 1,670 aici 506 | 16,364 
1897 | 354,260 23,021 | 377,281 9,205 6,058 1,693 Pare 570 17,526 
1898 | 396,224 93,888 | 420,112 | 10,713 7,636 1,773 seks 712 | 20,834 
1899 | 424,645 25,303 | 449,948 | 11,618 | 10,301 2,118 S4 979 | 25,011 
1900 462,087 26,396 488,483 12,207 | 9,899 2,209 |) sieges 1,047 | 25,362 
. | 
1901 | 482,067 26,865 | 508,432 | 12,652 9,300 2,529 163 1,029 25,673 
1902 472,684 33,474 506,158 18,845 12,899 4,538 3,202 1,880 41,364 
1903 | 525,423 56,181 | 581,604 | 23,343 | 17,883 5,222 5,855 3,098 55,381 
i 
1904 581,931 73,540 655,471 27,018 | 21,115 5,844 7,081 3,697 64,750 
' U 


Norn. —The values shown above represent postal notes and affixed stamps. 


No commission is paid by one State to another in respect of notes obtained 
for interstate use, but revenue is secured by the charge of poundage both 
by the State in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed. . The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during 1895 was £6,316 ; during 
1896, £7,839; during 1897, £9,092; during 1898, £10,099; durmg 1899, 
£10,966 ; during 1900, £11,850; durmg.1901, £12,141; during 1902, £11,022 ; 
during 1903, £11,627; and during 1904, £12,921. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Prior to the Ist January, 1888, the transactions in insolvency were carried 
out under a Commissioner of Insolvent Estates, but under the Act of 1887, 
and the amendments of 1888 and 1896 which were consolidated under the Act 
25 of 1898, the law is administered by a Judge in Bankruptcy. On the passage 
of the Act of 1887 it was anticipated that a much healthier tone in trade 
would ensue, and that there would be a considerable reduction in the number 
of debtors who would have recourse to the law to relieve them of their obliga- 
tions. The impression then formed was not, however, realised in the earlier 
years of the operation of the Act, and sequestrations were just as numerous 
as under the repealed Act. A decided improvement, however, has taken 
place since 1893. During the seventeen years in which the present law has 
been in force 16,385 petitions in bankruptcy have been received ; of these 
13,869 were filed by the bankrupts themselves, and 2,516 on behalf of 
creditors. In 632 the petitions were either refused or withdrawn, leaving 
the total sequestrations actually made at 15,753. The following statement 
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shows the number of bankruptcy petitions for each of the seventeen years 
during which the existing law has been in force :— 


mabe Petitions in Bankruptcy. pede se) ota 
7 i a8 i refused, 
Voluntary. Compulsory. Total, etc. granted. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1888 735 — 116 851 28 823 
1889 935 166 1,101 39 | 1,062 
1890 1,079 164 1,243 50 1,193 
"4891 1,016 222 1,238 49 1,189 
A892 1,267 239 1,506 43 1,463 
1893 1,535 209 1,744 59 1,685 
1894 1,364 148 1,512 47 1,465 
1895 1,080 200 1,280 61 1,219 
1896 937 149 1,086 46 1,040 
1897 755 90 845 19 826 
1898 677 108 785 31 754 
“1899 521 112 633 21 612 
1900 518 122 640 38 602 
1901 359 103 462 24 438 
1902 37 ' 112 485 27 458 
1903 366 117 483 20 463 
1904 352 139 49) 30 461 
Total...... 13,869 | 2,516 16,385 632 15,753 


The statement indicates that a regular decrease in the number of seques- 
trations has taken place since the financial crisis of 1893, the total for 1904 
being considerably less than one-third of that in the year first mentioned, 
and even 362 less than in the fairly prosperous year of 1888. Added to the 
increase in the savings of the people, and the position disclosed by the life 
assurance returns, this is an indication of the growing prosperity of the State. 

There are three ways by which a bankrupt may obtain his discharge— 
by the sequestration order made against him being annulled, by the release 
of his estate, or by a certificate of discharge being granted to him. The bulk 
of the certificates issued are obtained under the last-mentioned head; only 
26. sequestration orders have been annulled, and 293 estates have been released 
since the existing Act has been in force, while 1,718 certificates of discharge 
have been granted. The number of certificates issued from the lst January 
1888, to 3lst December 1904, was as follows :— 


( 


Sequestration Estates Certificates Compositions Total 
Year. Ord: ‘ f Discharge x Certificates 
ris annulled: | veleased. : granted. accepted. issued. 
7 : No. No. No. No. 
1888 1 26 5 32 
1889 re 14 114 7 | 135 
1890 . 4 95 4 103 
1891 : 3 St)! nn | 312 


1892 j 19 V5 fo ceaee eee 205 
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- The estates in respect of which certificates of discharge orrelease were granted 
numbered 2,011, or nearly 13 per cent. of the total sequestrations. In some 
few cases application is made for a certificate and refused ; taking these into 
consideration it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts, 87 are unable or 
too indifferent to take the necessary steps to free themselves from bank- 
ruptcy. Under the law the property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if 
acquired subsequently to sequestration, is liable to seizure on behalf of 
unsatisfied creditors, and as applications for certificates of discharge are 
the exception rather than the rule, it would appear that the great majority 
of bankrupts neither attain nor hope to attain a position in which they are 
likely to be disturbed by unsatisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted 
all fees owing to the Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain 
that not a few who elect to remain uncertificated do so in order to avoid 
payment of these fees. The number of sequestrations during the seventeen 
years the Act has been in force was 15,753, and of these 13,691 remain 
uncertificated. During 1904 the total number of sequestrations was 461 ; 
the liabilities according to bankrupt’s schedules, were £440,063, and the 
assets amounted to £252,293. The qualification “ according to bankrupt’s 
schedules” is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabilities established 
after investigation by the Court differ widely from those furnished by bank- 
rupts :— 


Nominal— 
Year, Sequestrations. 1 F 
Liabilities. Assets. Deficiency. 
No. £ £ «| £ 
1888 823 659,307 459,677 | 199,630 
1889 1,062 794,603 396,723 397,880 
1890 1,193 1,203, 685 540,726 | 662,959 
1891 1,189 989,778 454,211 535, 567 
1892 1,463 2,035,316 793,045 1,242,271 
1893 1,685 1,527,985 905,763 622,222 
1894 1,465 1,852,235 995,935 | 856,300 
1895 1,219 1, 142,637 747,053 395,584 
1896 1,040 627,314 409,928 217,386 
1897 826 610,111 347,469 | 262,642 
1898 754 605,563 263,500 | 342,063 
1899 612 321,913 175,345 146,568 
1900 602 743,887 328,053 415,834 
1901 438 207,092 103,478 103,614 
1902 458 281,204 124,427 156,777 
1903 463 230,429 123,037 | 107,392 
1904 | 461 440,063 252,293 | 187,770 
Total ...... 15,753 14,273,122 7,420,663 6,852,459 
1 


The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of estates 
which have been wound up are not given, as to establish such would involve 
an investigation of the transactions in each estate ; and even this operation 
would not result in complete returns being established, as there are many 
estates which remain unsettled over a long period of years. There are three 
official assignees to assist the Court in winding up the estates. Each official 
pays all money received by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places 
the amount to the credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all 
charges, fees, and dividends are met. The official assignees are also required 
to furnish quarterly statements of the transactions in each estate during 
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that period, and the figures given in the two statements following were 
obtained from these returns. The charges under each head were :— 


| Peremptory Charges. Colahlidaten REVUES adeiekan 
Year. ent, | Costs 0 Official | Changes, 
Auction. | Valuatiou, Court Fees. Percentage. | i 
Labour, etc. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1895 2,780 16,752 8,519 1,414 718 6,182 36,365 
1896 1,955 22,488 6,113 | 1,321 551 4,665 37,093 
1897 1,617 13,929 8,100 | 1,293 691 5,129 30,759 
1898 1,519 7,085 4,438 | 1,246 348 3,194 | 17,830 
1899 1,364 6,435 4,062 | 1,062 267 3,031 16,221 
1900 913 6,530 2,996 982 33] 3,900 15,652 
1901 Ti7 5,172 4,275 881 396 3,224 14,725 
1902 94) 8,111 3,935 1,018 307 2,972 | 17,284 
1903 1,542 6,426 3,318 1,077 404 3,125 15,892 
1904 1,237 6,744 4,168 | 995 292 2,355 15,791 


The official assignees receive 24 per cent. on the amount realised, and 
a similar rate on the amount of dividends declared; in addition to this 
the Judge may grant special remuneration. The dividends paid and the 
undivided balances at the end of each year were as follow :— 


Money in hands of Official 

H Assignees. Balance of 
Year. |! Dividends Paid. |—~ — ~ Bankruptcy 

i Unpaid and un- Unpaid Estates Account. 

| ; claimed Balances. Dividends. 

j £ £ £ £ 
1895 ; 50,640 314 5300 | 16,738 
1896 31,557 9,610 747 / 23,553 
1897 | 37,900 1,474 1,065 | 13,208 
1898 | 19,556 “380 355 12,609 
1899 16,786 206 925 | 14,660 
1900 19,770 1,269 1,760 | 17,684 
1901); 30,928 659 605 11,587 
1902 | 17,439 2065 1,139 14,414 
1903 | 25,698 204 1,366 .- 12,810 
1904 | V7;202, Ni tdese See 549 14,748 

I l 


On the 30th June, 1905, there remained to the credit of the Bankruptcy 
Unclaimed Dividend Fund £9,259, and to the Bankruptcy Suitors Fund, 
to which account interest earned by the Unclaimed Dividend Fund is placed, 
the sum of £1,884. : 

District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout the 
State, and in most instances the positions are filled by Police Magistrates 
or other court officials. District Registrars have the same powers and juris- 
diction as the Registrar in respect to examinations of bankrupts and the 
technical business of the court. 
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The following table gives the callings of persons who became bankrupt 
during 1904; no trade, however, is recorded which showed less than 10 
bankrupts:— 


Calling. No. Calling. No. 

Labourers v.cececcccecaseeseceseeneeeeas 45, Agents 2... cee eeeeeee eran ees 19 
Miners ........c, 37 || Carpenters 18 
Builders o.........0.. 14 || Contractors 14 
Hotel-keepers 28 || Others (under 10 Sequestra- 
Farmers .............. 27 TIONS), ne eevcceadsedeiescowaeecses | 227 
No occupation ll r 
Storekeepers 21 Xo) 7) een 46] 


The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankruptcy ; 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found in the chapter 
dealing with ‘“‘ Law and Crims.” 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL Estate. 


The Real Property Act, which was consolidated in 1900, came into operation 
in 1862, transactions in real estate previously having been regulated by the 
Deeds Registration Act of 18438. The Real Property Act completely revolu- 
tionised the procedure in regard to land transfers, and was modelled on the 
lines of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance of Sir R. R. 
Torrens—hence the popular name of Torrens’ Act. The chief features of 
the Act are the transferring of real property by registration of title instead 
of by deeds; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when registered ; and 
the protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as a title issued 
under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse possession. 
From the passing of Torrens’ Act all lands sold by the Crown were conveyed 
to the purchasers under its provisions, and the provisions of the old law 
were restricted to transactions in respect of grants already issued. The area 
for which grants under the old system had been issued to 1862 was 7,478,794 
acres; since then 1,583,977 acres have been brought under the provisions 
of Torrens’ Act, so that the area still under the Deeds Registration Act is 
5,894,817 acres. 

Lands are allowed to be placed under Torrens’ Act only when their titles 
are found to be unchallengeable ; but thousands of acres are brought under 
the Act during the course of every year, so that it is merely a question of 
time when the whole of the lands of the State will be under a uniform system. 
The area of Crown lands conveyed, and of private lands brought under the 
Real Property Act during the decade ended 1904 was as follows :— 


Private Lands brought 
under the Total. 
Real Property Act. 


Crown Lands conveyed 
under the Act. 
Year. 


Area. Value. Area, Value. Area, Value. 


acres, £ acres, £ acres, £ 
289,157 261,262 22,230 755,114 | 311,387 | 1,016,376 
320,474 226,440 53,717 861,811 | 374,191 1,088,251 
268,014 161,694 26,941 617,984 | 294,955 779,678 
434,692 236,090 25,169 662,888 | 459,861 898,978 
551,585 396,315 59,644 776,863 | 611,229 | 1,173,178 
526,381 427,285 47,224 837,315 | 573,605 ; 1,264,600 
764,431 641,361 56,877 692,641 821,308 | 1,334,002 
897,591 813,015 46,678 | 1,089,235 | 944,269 | 1,902,250 
1,403,994 | 1,181,102 56,492 | 1,045,780 | 1,460,486 | 2,226,882 
1,557,667 | 1,109,688 38,890 907,371 | 1,596,557 | 2,017,059 


é 
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For the whole period during which the Real Property Act (Torrens’) has 
been in operation, 23,667,984 acres, valued at £24,581,195, have been con- 
veyed under its provisions, and 1,583,977 acres, valued at £27,092,949, have 
been brought under it, and deeds under the old Act to the same extent can- 
celled. 

The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place during 
ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business; the 
volume of these transactions, however, in some years cannot be relied upon 
as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. In the follow- 
ing table, which covers ten years, there is shown the consideration money 
paid on sales of private lands during each year, excluding, of course, lands 
sold on long terms. During 1888 land to the value of £11,068,873 changed 
hands, but in 1904 the amount had fallen to £6,663,793. The year 1888 
marked the last flickermg of the boom period, when land speculation pro- 
ceeded on a scale of unexampled recklessness. The other extreme was 
reached in 1897, when the value of the land transferred was only slightly 
more than in 1877, and nearly £1,000,000 less than in 1896. Although the 
year 1904 showed a greater activity than any of the years since 1891, with 
the exception of 1902 and 1903, it is evident that transactions in land stilk 
very largely represent conveyances by mortgagors and mortgagees, genuine 
speculation in land having almost wholly died out :— 


Conveyances or Transfers. 
Year. ] iw r- 4 
ere New: ean: ao 
| 
£ £ £ 
1995 1,812,199 1,862,638 | 3,674,837 
1896 2,212,158 2,009,172 4,221,330 
1897 1,149,989 2,101,390 3,251,379 
1898 1,275,316 2,251,140 3,526,456 
1899 1,873,076 3,099,279 4,972,355 
1900 2,265,901 3,444,209 | 5,710,110 
1901 | 2,263,853 3,986,229 | 6,250,082 
1902 2,519,247 4,350,050 6,869,297 
1903 3,316,360 4,025,286 7,341,646 
1904 2,524,799 4,138,994 6,663,793 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indefeasible. 
Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their rightful property, as should the transfer be made to the 
wrong person the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of ‘his 
property unless he has acted fraudulently. To indemnify the Government 
for compensating persons who, ‘through error, may have been deprived of 
their properties, an assurance fund has been created by a contribution of 
one half-penny in the pound on the declared capital value being levied on 
property first brought under the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of 


‘ 
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estates of deceased proprietors. It is an undeniable proof of the value of 
the Act, and the facility of its working, that payments from the assurance 
fund to the 3lst December, 1904, in respect of titles improperly granted, 
amounted to only £16,326. The amounts paid into the Treasury on account 
of the assurance fund during each of the ten years ended 1904 were as follow :— 


+ 1 1 
wear. | Gulgtons, Tad Gea of | Amounts Cte 
£ £ £ 

1895 4,276 1 4,275 
1896 3,912 12 3,900 
1897 4,721 35 | 4,686 
1898 4,808 2 | 4,806 
1899 5,272 324) 4,948 
1900 4,284 12,414 | eee 
1901 4,738 13 4,625 
1902. 5,703 20 «| 5,683 
1903 7,688 200 | 7,488 
1904 7,162 58 7,104 


The assurance fund, which forms part of the Trust Fund of the Treasury, 
amounted to £230,136 at the close of 1904, and the invested portion bears 
interest at rates of 3 and 4 per cent. The accretions to this fund—that.is, 
interest and collections—average now fully £12,000 per annum, while¥the 
total withdrawals during the whole currency ‘of the Act have reached 
£16,326 ; thus, as there is every likelihood of the amount annually added 
growing ‘larger as years roll on, the fund bids fair to attain considerable 
dimensions. The administration of this fund is now controlled by the 
Sinking Fund Commission. 


MortGaGEs 


All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 1898 and 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the Registrar-General’s 
Office, and it is a fair assumption that the number recorded represents the 
bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more than one mortgage has been 
effected on the same property, the mortgages take priority according to the 
time of registration, and not in accordance with their respective dates. The 
amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as security is not 
always stated in the deeds, the words “‘ valuable consideration” or “ cash 
credit ” being inserted instead of a specific sum in many of the transactions 
of banks and other loan institutions, in.cases where the advances made are 
liable to fluctuation; and as this frequently occurs when the property 
mortgaged is of great value, an exact statement of the total advances against 
mortgages cannot be given. It must be borne in mind, therefore, ‘that the 
figures in the tables given below refer only to cases in which a specific amount 
is stated in the deeds, whether that. amount be the sum actually advanced 
or not. What is true of mortgages registered holds good for discharges, the 
amount of which, as shown in the tables, is still further reduced by the 
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exclusion of mortgages which have been satisfied by foreclosure or seizure, 
a record of which is not available. Many mortgages, therefore, appear in 
the official records as current, notwithstanding that the property which they 
represent has passed away from the mortgagor. 


MortGaGres oF REAL ESTAvTe. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration Act, 
No. 22 of 1897, or the Real Property Act of 1862, and Real Property Act 
of 1900, according to the Act under which the title of the property stood at 
the time of registration. The mortgages registered for each of the ten years 
ended 1904 were :— 


Registrations— 
ad fone aa Under Real Property Act. Under both Acts. 
Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration, 
£ £ £ 
1895 | 8,467 7,183,729 3,886 4,741,877 12,353 11,925,606 
1896 7,855 | 5,428,148 3,677 4,652,779 11,532 10,080,927 
1897 3,898 4,147,583 3,571 4,354,412 7,469 8,501,995 
1898 3,861 4,698,034 3,617 4,807, 182 7,478 9,505,216 
1899 3,876 4,280,730 3,923 4,282,651 7,799 8,563,381 | 
1900 3,468 3,839,860 3,991 4,965,746 7,459 8,805,606 
1901 3,651 3,917,935 | 4,575 | 5,036,375 | 8,226 | 8,954,310 
1902 3,936 | 3,762,014 | 5,548 | 5,668,098 | 9,484 9,480,112 
1903 4,346 4,199,853 6,320 6,273,535 10,666 { 10,473,388 
1904 3,906 | 3,714,248 | 6,387 | 6,292,235 | 10,293 | 10,006,483 


The consideration given generally represents the principal owing; in some 
cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of banks and 
other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many of these clients 
may be in credit while their property is mortgaged and unreleased. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than the 
amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the discharges do not 
include foreclosures, which if not formally registered as discharges are never- 
theless mortgages cancelled. The volume of the releases is also reduced by 
mortgages paid off in instalments, as the discharges may be given for the 
last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very small proportion to the 
total sum borrowed ; and, further, the total of discharges is reduced owing 
to the practice, now largely followed, of allowing mortgages maturing on 
fixed dates.to be extended for an indefinite period. 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemption, and 
transfers: which represent dealings between mortgagees, are, in point of 
value, unimportant ; nevertheless, to complete the transactions in mortgages, 
returns covering the period of ten years ended 1904 are given below. The 
table is incomplete, as the consideration in respect of conveyances and 
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transfers under the Real Property Act cannot be given; waite the figaires 
for 1904 are exclusive of 1 conveyance under mortgage, and 126 transfers of 
mortgages, for which the amounts involved are not stated :— 


Deeds Registration Act cf 1843. Transfers 
ee OE, gee heer . : of Mortgage 
under Real 
Year. Conveyances under Mortgage. Trausfers of Mortgages. Property Act. 
Nuniber. Consideration. Number. Consideration. Number. 
i | 
£ : £ 
1895 320 159, 608 600 768, 368 308 
1896 467 256,967 370 _ 287,361 227 
1897 | 450 280,583 146 | 174,379 215 
1898 | 406 276,803 200 | 306,488 258 
1899 ' 285 128,423 166 i 380,363 278 
1900 162 142,667 273 526,542 254 
1901 246 161,027 169 i 203,913 239 
1902 j 290 146,630 167 5116, 351 244 
1903 | 331 142,497 151 | 183,107 270 
1904 : 390 170,426 117 | 115,366 265 


Morreaces on Live Stock anp Woot. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts, the two first mentioned under a temporary 
measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to time and became 
permanent by a special enactment in 1860, and the liens on growing crops 
under one passed in 1862. The mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, while the liens on wool mature at the end of each season and 
terminate without being formally discharged. Mortgages under each Act 
are valid without the stock or crops being delivered to the mortgagees. The 
figures relating to hve stock are given in some detail, as they throw con- 
siderable light on the condition of the great industry of the country. They 
must, however, be taken with this qualification, that the amount stated 
represents in many cases merely nominal indebtedness, and the advances 
are not in every instance made to persons financially embarrassed. But 
with full allowance on this score, the figures given hereunder will make it 
plain how large a hold the lending institutions have upon the great pastoral 
industry. The following statement shows the liens on wool and the mort- 
gages on live stock registered during each of the ten years ended 1904. Sums 
secured both by a lien on the wool and by mortgage of the sheep, are included 
under the head of mortgages only :— 


Preferable Licns on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 

tar No.of | Considera | No. of No. of | No. of | Considera: 

. ons: ad ne 5 - ig! 

Number. sheep, tion, Number. | Sheep. Horned | yorses. tion. 
Cattle. | 
_ \ . 
£ £ 

1895 2,509 | 414,689,647 2,101,048 1,901 4,983,071 148,629 18,292 2,254,290 
1896 2364 | 11,309,327 1,341,949 1768 | 4,748,695 93,550 | 24,520 | 1,705,245 
1897 23183 | 9,277,004 | 1,056,721 1678 | 43290304 62,644 | 13,474 | 1,418,884 
1898 2,012 | 8,492,863 | 1,048,264 Yssa | 23192/645 95454 | 14,375 | 1,518,887 
1899 1,947 | 6,773,749 726,589 2,063 | 3,540,555 87,039 | 14,385 1,098,655 
1900 1,758 | 5,062,024 790,421 2,102 3,708,874 59,358 12,062 1,667,583. 
1901 1,741 | 5,278,236 717,249 2194 | 3,371,782 67,537 | 12,492 1,191,815 
1902 1,617 4,977,621 791,621 1,872 3,025,382 57,407 10,704 649,007 
1903 | 1,399 | 3,045,905 569,899 2,030 2,308,295 64,417 18,143 845,979 
1904 | 1,473 | 3,363,069 669,742 2,354 2,457,303 99,610 12,697 1,076,967 
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Te supplement the information just given, the following table, which shows 
the proportion of the flocks of the State covered by lien and mortgage, has 
been compiled. In addition to the numbers given, a considerable quantity 
of stock is in the hands of financial institutions as mortgagees in possession, 
but an exact statement of this it is not possible to obtain :— 


Sheep. Horned Cattte. | Horses. 
| 
| | Pro. | | Pro- | Pro- 
Year Involved | * | H | * 
‘ : . | portion | : Involved! portion | | Invotved | portion 
ae se | involved | ater 1D | ‘in Mort- |involyed | Beira in Mort- |involved 
‘ Morteage. | to total ; i gage. to total | 5 gage. to total 
Bage. | flocks, herds. | number. 
| ! { 
No. No. per cent. No. | No. per cent. No. No. per cent. 
1895 | 47,617,687 | 19,672,718 | 41:3 2,150,057 | 148,629 9 499,943 | 18,292 37 
1896 | 48,318,790 | 16,058,022 — 3a°2 2,226,163 93,550 4:2 510,636 24,520 48 
1897 | 43,952,897 | 13,567,308 30°9 | 2,082,696 | 62,644 3-0 | 498,034 18,474 27 
1898 | 41,241,004 | 10,685,508 . 259 2,029,516 95,454 4°7 491,553 14,375 29 
1899 | 36,213,514 | 10,314,304 | 28°5 1,967,081 } 87,039 44 482,200 14,385 30 
1900 | 40,020,506 | 8,770,898 , 21:9 1,983,116 | 59,358 3:0 | 481,417 12,062 2 
1901 41,857,099 | 8,650,018 | 20-7 2,047,454 67,537 | 3:3 486,716 12,492 26 
1902 | 26,649,424 | 8,003,003 4 30-0 | 1,741,226 | 57,407 33 450,125 | 10,704 24 
1903 | 28,656,501 | 5,319,290 | 18-7 1,880,578 | 64,417 34 458,014 13,143 2-9 
1904 | 34,526,894 {| 5,820,372 | 16°9 | 2,149,129 99,610 46 482,663 12,697 2°6 
u q i 


The mortgages shown represent the annual registrations ; hence the sheep 
involved were those pledged during twelve months only ; and as the currency 
of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a lien which terminates at the end 
of the season, is variable, it follows that the figures in any year do not repre- 
sent the total number of sheep covered by mortgage, and that the proportion 
of the flocks held under lien and mortgage, after making every allowance 
for releases, is therefore somewhat higher than that stated. This remark 
applies equally to the figures given for horned cattle and for horses. 


DiscHARGES OF MortTGaGes. 


The number of discharges registered amounts in an ordinary year to about 
one-sixth of the mortgages of live stock registered. The figures for the ten 
years ended 1904 were :— 


Year. Number. Amount. |; Year. Number. Amount, 


£ i £ 
1895 372 1,053,863 1900 521 687,787 
1896 432 886,218 |; 1901 438 960, 453 
1897 385 549,063 1902 387 751,455 
1898 423 821,644 1903 397 532,868 
1899 432 957,082 1904 -410 402,398 


There were also 28 discharges of liens, amounting to £8,935 during 1904 ; 
these represent transfers of security and repayments during the season, as 
liens terminate by effluxion of time at the close of the wool season. 


Liens on GRowine Crops. 


'y Under the provisions of the Act, liens, the duration of which must not 
exceed one year, are made on agricultural and horticultural produce. Such 
advances do not ordinarily reach large sums, either individually or in their 
total, as there is an element of uncertainty in the security offered. During 
the last ten years the advances ranged from £109,342 to £210,392 per annum. 
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The lens registered in 1904 were 1,406 in number, covering advances to the 
extent of £159,620 :-— 


Year. | Number. loon sideration. Year. | Number. |Consideration. 
3 i Nh i : 
£ | £ 
1895 2,621 219,392 1900 1,514 161,887 
1896 2,567 202,605 1901 1,390 131,814 
1897 | 1,947 151,334 1902 1,077 109,342 
1898 1,779 161,216 || 1903 1,607 181,234 
1899 | 1,712 158, 359 1904 1,406 159,620 


MorreaGces on SHIps. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are dealt with under the Merchant 
Shipping Act. of 1894. The mortgages are, according to the Act, divided 
into two classes, one in which the ship is the sole security, and the other in 
which the advances are made on the security of what is termed in the Act 
“‘ the account current,” which may comprise ships, wharfage appliances, é&c. 
Registrations are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and Newcastle ; 
the returns given in the subjoined statements apply to both ports :— 


Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 
Year. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. | Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
} sles le 5 
No. Amount. | No. | Amount, No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
} | | 
{ £ | £ | £ £ 

1895 24 9,790 | 9 4,617 9 900 15 19,730 
1896 18 6,165 | 18 19,630 9 5,450 4 7,250 
1897 21 7,745 | 25 22,917 2 1,509 12 12,934 
1898 13 4,652 | 9 5,840 , 5 3,550 12 21,258 
1899 10 4,525 | 16 27,487 6 13,250 18 42,104 
1900 27 11,839 10 10,340 10 1,555 | 7 9,891 
1901 12 . 4,645 12 12,890 6 2,951 18 13,745 
1902 10° 3,385 | 12 32,050 ll 14,681 10 35,601 
1908 ll 3,768 20 48,571 1 l 5 6,251 
1904 ns 8 4,127 27 29,483 ( 10 7,703 7 24,200 


The number of mortgages registered in which ships figure as the sole 
security represents the vessels encumbered—that is to say, ‘‘ one ship one 
mortgage’; the number of mortgages in the other class may or may not 
represent the number of vessels mortgaged. The discharges of mortgages 
during the same period were as follow :— 


Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 

Year. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels, Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
No. } Amount, No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 

| £ i | £ £ £ 
1895 28 ; 11,096 7 8,664 6 216 8 1,000 
1896 15 5,230 9 13,553 2 501 2 150 
1897 ll 3,193 18 16,643 4 840 7 4,800 
1898 16 6,659 8 10,002 5 1,513 1 1 
1899 13 7,494 14 | 21,185 4 2,303 | 12 16,459 
1900 7 | 2,575 ll 4,361 4 1,052 | 15 4,383 
1901 26 6,700 6 8,675 { 5 2717 | 15 513 
1902 10 3,150 | 8 6,277 6 595 | 4 502 
1903 3 1,230 5 3,268 |; 4 13,400 | 7 993 
1904 6 1,832 ll | 6,585 6 1,599 9 4,758 
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Bins oF SALE. 


All mortgages of personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed and entered at the Supreme 
Court under the Bills of Sale Act of 1855, as consolidated by Act No. 10 
of 1898. This Act provides that each document shall be filed and entered 
within thirty days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is 
illegal; and that the registration shall be renewed every twelve months ; 
and to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the inspection 
of the public. The total amount of advances annually made on bills of 
sale is not readily available, but judging from the number of bills filed the 
sum must be considerable. The provisions of the Act are availed of by all 
classes of the community, but brewers and money lenders figure conspicu- 
ously among the transferrees. No complete record is made of the bills 
terminated voluntarily or by seizure, the official records showing only those 
discharged in the ordinary way. Seizures of the security given, which — 
generally comprises household furniture and stock-in-trade, are common 
occurrences, and it is to be regretted that no record of them is kept; but, 
as previously shown, the neglect in the registration of foreclosures is a weak- 
ness in the procedure under all Acts regulating mortgage transactions. The 
bills filed and the discharges registered for the ten years ended 1904 were 
as follow :— 


Registrations. | 
% Renewals under 
Year. Filed in Satisfied or orders Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. for discharge made. 
1895 2,512 140 
1896 2,375 158 
1897 3,368 156 
1898 3,725 220 ; 
1899 3,945 223 
1900 3,503 . 207 
1901 3,219 209 
1902 3,441 257 
1903 3,614 179 
1904 3,039 261 
l \ 


Summary or Morraaacss. 


The volume of mortgages registered and discharged under each class is 
given below. As the returns are incomplete, from causes already alluded to, 
no general total has been established. The following table shows the total 
consideration of the mortgages registered during each of the last five years :— 


Property. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
On Real Estate— £ £ £ £ £ 
Under Deeds Registration Act ............ 3,839,860 | 3,917,935 | 3,762,014 | 4,199,853 | 3,714,248 


», Real Property Act 


4,965,746 | 5,036,375 ; 5,668,098 | 6,273,535 | 6,292,235 
On Personalty— 


Liens on Wool .... 2 ie cece cece eect ee eens 790,421 717,249 791,621 569,899 669,742 
Mortgages on Live Stock ..........-......- 1,667,583 | 1,191,815 | 649,007 845,979 | 1,076,967 
Liens on Growing Crops ... 161,887 131,814 109,342 181,234 159,620 
Mortgages on Ships .....-.......00.. 0. eee 22,179 17,535 35,435 52,339 33,560 

», and Shipping Appliances 11,446 16,696 50,282 6,252 31,903 


Bills of Sale 227... cece scecesececeeeeee es Not available. 
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The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were registered 
during each of the last five years is given below :— 


Property. 1900. 1901. 1902, 1903. 1904. 
- 1 
On Real Estate— £ £ £ & £ 
Under Deeds Registration Act ............ 2,591,503 | 3,549,924 | 3,140,189 | 2,615,447 | 2,447,905 
» Real Property Act.................. 2,952,445 | 3,927,230 | 3,823,662 | 2,940,407 | 2,914,037 
On Personalty— 
Liens on Wool ....... ccc cece cece cece cece At end of each Season. 
Mortgages on Live Stock................-- 687,787 | 960,453 | 751,455 | 532,268 462,398 
Liens on Growing Crops ................45 At end of each Season. 
Mortgages on Ships ........0--..0.00000 0s 6,936 15,875 9,427 4,498 8,417 
i. », andShipping Applianees.. 5,435 3,230 1,097 14,393 6,357 
Bly OF Bale sci saidn sous nye es 00 oes 5 oe Send Not available. 


PrivaTE PROPERTY. 


The task of estimating the private wealth of the people during the first 
century of the Colony’s existence is beset with a considerable amount of 
difficulty, nevertheless there is sufficient store of data from which it is possible 
to arrive at a fairly complete statement of the totals for various periods. 
Moreover, from 1888 onwards, the comparative fulness of the records con- 
siderably lightens the task of computing the figures for any particular year. 
In the table below will be found estimates of the people’s wealth at intervals 
of twenty-five years from the date of colonisation up to the year 1888, and 
for the years 1903 and 1904. In dealing with these figures it is important 
to remember that the totals refer to private wealth only, such items as the 
value of the unsold lands or of the public works of the State being excluded 


from the comparison. . 
Year. Value of Private Property. 
£ 

1788 Date of first Settlement. 

1813 870,000 

1838 18, 164,000 

WS OS scccie se naled evi dteeeeievecs 69,430,000 

1888 365,000,000 

LOO csc cece svanvenes cdeedensacs see 368,778,000 

1904 375,752, 000 


It will be observed that the increase in total wealth during the period 
1888-1903 is comparatively small. The years 1886 to 1890, however, con- 
stitute an epoch marked by considerable inflation in the value of all classes 
of commodities. This was especially the case in regard to property, the 
rental values in the Metropolitan District being returned at considerably over 
£6,000,000, but by the year 1897 the total had fallen to under £5,000,000. 

More than two-thirds of the private wealth of the State is comprised in 
lands with buildings and other improvements thereon. The task of arriving 
at the value of these is rendered comparatively easy from the fact that there 
are complete municipal records of valuations in addition to the land tax 
returns. From the data available it is possible to state also the value of the 
lands apart from improvements. Privately-owned lands have been com- 
puted to possess a value of £136,417,000, or over 36 per cent. of the total 
wealth shown in the table, viz., £375,752,000. Land, coupled with the 
improvements thereon, reaches a value of £264,492,000, or 70-39 per cent. 
of the total. It may be deduced from the foregoing that the value of im- 
provements is as much as £128,075,000, or just over 34 per cent. of the entire 
value of the lands of the State. 
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A classification of the private wealth, in accordance with the plan usually 
followed in making such estimates, is shown below :— 


Classification. Value. 
£ 
Pat ec) Sis secivak aeiicates eda eateccieh sce tsdi sae bei gegaienuaieggetts uo ancerauncentengaeees 136,417,000 
Houses and permanent improvements 128,075,000 
TA V6 SbOCR 558) ovsocials sean edow aac vue sotanayanied se wvaiedd LOT MGRa oR OES OUI Seb EA 42,121,000 
Furniture and household goods and effects. 12,131,000 
Personal Hees. occccicarsoode dineceiadvos sunenge sa vatietga slucsn aucaped Gaia daasioekeak 4,640,000 
Machinery and implements of trade, excluding mining machinery ...... 11,669,000, 
SH pp Gort vasa ee tase anausacran avers se ceseeeeadaceny veer uct vers nospeteset seers coeounns - 2,141,000 
Mining properties and plant .............- 7,437,000 


Merchandise and produce on hand 22,135,000 
Coin ands DUlliowy 3. gcecetgeosd ys sevbeces segue laste iedaataed duceenn date sacoes 8,986,000 


Totals scec Levatdset tea baad wea phen hotness edna Be dads onde fs 375,752,000 


Compared with the population, the above total works out at the rate of 
£257 per inhabitant, which is considerably less than that recorded in 1890, 
when the average was no less than £363 per head. Although the total is 
far below that of some of the provinces of the great European powers, 
nevertheless, in the wealth and earnings of its people, New South Wales 
exceeds several of the secondary states, while as regards wealth and income 
per head of population it compares very favourably with any country in 
the world. ; 

In connection with the total just given, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the figures fall somewhat short of the truth, insomuch as they do not 
include the value of property rights not represented by land, buildings, 
machinery, &c. Gas undertakings may be taken as a case in point. The 
value of the shares and interests of these companies in New South Wales 
may be set down approximately at £3,577,000, but in the totals just given the 
actual value of the land, buildings, machinery, and service mains of gas com- 
panies is taken at £1,607,388, no account being taken of goodwill and other 
items entitled to due consideration in estimating the disposable consideration 
of these works. The actual selling value of the gas undertakings of the State 
may be set down at £1,970,000 over and above the value of their tangible 
assets. Many similar cases might also be quoted. Altogether it may be 
stated that a sum of about £18,000,000 might be added to the valuation if 
such matters as these were taken into consideration. Considerable diffi- 
culty, however, is experienced in arriving at a correct estimate in regard to 
such items, and it has, therefore, been deemed desirable to exclude them 
from the total set down in the table. 

As regards the question of ownership in connection with the distribution 
of property shown, no definite pronouncement can be made. It is well 
known, however, that a fair proportion of the total private wealth of New 
South Wales is held by residents of the other Australasian provinces, and 
that fairly large interests are in the hands of people dwelling in Great Britain. 

The following information gleaned from returns collected by the Stamps 
Office in Sydney, in connection with assessment of estates of deceased persons, 
gives the residence of owners of the £43,354,467 on which stamp duty was 
paid during the last nine years :— 

; Proportion 


£ per cent. 
New South Wales.........c.cccccecsecsccceeceeveeeeeneeees 34,939, 092 80°59 
Europe, including Great Britain ............... tis 4,367,759 _ 10°07 
VA CCOr ar His dar esancanes ocean veces set udsurs sokele Soataeoaunak tes 2,709,841 6°25 
Other Australian States and New Zealand ........ 1,164,485 2°69 
Hlsewhere? 1355. ie 0d ia aie ccatnaesseties aeavzeoebeqene ls: 173,290 0-40 


Total sss seactesciiaiee eee aalen's haves £43,354,467 100-00 
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From the above distribution it would-seem that 19:41 per cent. of the 
private property in New South Wales is possessed by dwellers outside its 
confines, Kurope, including Great Britain, holding 10-07 per cent. ; Victoria, 
6-25 per cent.; other Commonwealth States and New Zealand, 2°69 per 
cent. ; other countries, 0-40 per cent. 


DistRipution oF PRopERTY. 


It is a self-evident fact that the acquisition of wealth by any community 
is bound by natural laws, while economic conditions originating from the 
growth of society determine both the productive power of labour as well 
as the sphere of distribution of the products of such labour. The wealth of 
a people may be classified roughly into two great categories, the perishable 
and the durable. In the first division are included those possessions which 
are of such a nature as to permit of being preserved for limited periods only, 
ani which, therefore, must be more or less speedily consumed. In the 
second class—durable wealth—are comprised lands and other valuable posses- 
sions not produced by labour, together with such products of labour as may 
be preserved in continuous use from year to year. Obviously no rigid dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the two classes. For not only is the proportion 
of labour’s products capable of being preserved for use continuously during 
a lengthened period comparatively small, but the wealth that may be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another is restricted in amount. It is an 
economic law that the quantity of perishable wealth in existence is determined 
by the demand for its use, and it is found that the proportion to population 
thereof does not vary greatly from year to year. Similarly the degree of 
use also affects the amount of durable property, and the plane of such degree 
is determined by the natural or acquired desires of the community, that is 
to say, by its position in the path of civilisation. Value of durable property 
is, of course, dependent on the demand for it on the part of those who them- 
selves do not possess it, but desire to have it; and, therefore, property in 
excess of any one person’s requirements constitutes wealth, in so far as other 
persons who want it are lacking in it. A more rapid increase of wealth than 
the average on the part of one portion of the community implies increase 
of poverty in the lot of the remainder. 

In making estimates of the wealth of a country the probate value of estates 
has frequently been taken as the basis of the calculations. This is hardly 
correct, as the probate returns give only the apparent property left by 
deceased persons, without taking into account the question of debts. To 
assume that the average amount of property left by each adult who dies 
during a given period represents the average possessed by each living adult 
is open to two objections. First the average age of adults who die is much 
greater than that of those still surviving, and secondly the wealth of an 
individual increases with years, and, generally speaking, is greatest at death. 
The valuations of estates for stamp duty purposes are, however, on a different 
plane. Such valuations are far below those exhibited in the probate returns, 
for while during the nine years ending 3lst December, 1904, the probate 
returns show a total of £54,516,832, the attested value of the same estates 
for stamp duty was given at £43,354,467, or over 20 per cent. less. If it 
were possible to obtain without excessive trouble the ages of persons dying, 
the stamp duty returns would possess considerable value in estimating the 
wealth of the community, but as matters stand it has not been considered 
advisable to utilise them. Some useful statistical comparisons may, how- 
ever, be drawn from a consideration of the probate returns. A table is 
annexed showing the number of estates and amount of probate duty paid 
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in each of the years 1896 to 1904, the amount of stamp duty paid in each 
of the same years being given in the last column :— 


Probate Court Returns. Stamp Duty Returns. 
Year. 
No. of Estates. | Amount. Amount, 
£ £ 
1896 2,488 6,694,916 4,610,485 
1897 2,210 5,925,042 5,107,056 
1898 2,231 5,925,366 4,658,310 
1899 2,505 5,063,552 4,136,998 
1900 2,452 4,731,032 3,625,044 
1901 2,657 7,033,459 5,812,002 
1902 2,782 5,807,620 4,688,810 
1903 2,767 7,179,882 5,803,652 
1904 2,859 6,155,963 4,912,110 
Total... 22,942 54,516,832 43,354,467 


As the table shows, the number of estates dealt with during the period 
reached 22,942, the total assessed value for probate being £54,516,832. 
According to these figures, the average value of estate left by each’ person 
who died possessed of property was £2,366. Allowmg for overstatement 
the correct average value would be about £1,881. 

Some idea of the proportion of the whole population possessing estates 
of sufficient value to be the subject of specific bequest may be gained from 
a comparison of the number of persons leaving property at death, with the 
total number of persons dying during a fixed period. In the following table 
such a comparison has been instituted for quinquennial periods since 1880, 
the figures showing the proportion of persons dying possessed of property 
per hundred of the total deaths in each quinquennium :— 


Proportion of Estates per 100 deaths of 


Period. total population. 


per cent. 
1880 -84 110 
1885-89 11°6 
1880-94 13:2 
1895-99 149 
1900-04 170 


Such a distribution of wealth as the above figures betoken is without 
parallel in any other country in the world. A pleasing reflection, moreover, 
is afforded by the fact that of the entire population of New South Wales, 
more than one in s1x is a property owner, and that the ratio of distribution 
shows a comparatively regular increase. New South Wales, too, emerges 
more than satisfactorily from a comparison with the other Commonwealth 
States, for although Victoria and South Australia can show a wider diffusion 
of wealth, the position there is dependent on the circumstance that the 
population in those States is increasing at a much less rapid rate than is the 
case with the mother State. 

A still more potent illustration of the wide distribution of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportion 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, as well as the proportion per 100 
deaths of adult males and females. Some inquirers neglect the latter method 
of comparison, but seeing that large numbers of females are possessors of 
valuable property the fact should certainly be taken into consideration in 
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order to arrive at a just estimate of the distribution of private wealth. The 
figures are given for quinquennial periods, commencing with the year 1880 :— 


Proportion of Estates per | Proportion of Estates per 


Period. 100 deaths of adult 100 deaths of adult 
Males. Males and Females. 
per cent. per cent. 
34°65 22°3 
37°5 23°8 
41-2 25°8 
42°7 26°2 
46-0 27°8 


The same weakness, however, applies to these figures, as is the case with 
those previously given in regard to the values, for inquiry shows that during 
the last nine years three in every hundred estates, concerning which probate 
or letters of administration were granted, proved to be without assets, so 
that the proportions must be somewhat reduced. A calculation based on 
the stamp duty returns, and allowing for estates which escaped payment, 
makes the number of adults possessing property of sufficient importance to 
be the subject of specific bequest work out at 195,800. 

It should be remembered that the statement that there is a wide distri- 
bution of property in New South Wales must be taken relatively. The 
number of adults in the State in 1904 was 749,300, and of these the property 
owners totalled 195,800, the remaining 553,500 being without property. The 
following table may prove of interest as showing the distribution of property 
amongst the fortunate possessors :— 


| 


Proportion of Percentage of 
Category. Number of Persons | total adults in Total Value of | Property belong- 
‘Megory- with Property. | each category | Property. ing to persons in 
| per 10,000. | each category. 
No. No. £ per cent. 
£50,000 and over ........ 1,004 13 130,912,700 34°84 
£25,000 to £50,000 ......... 1,130 15 i 38,981,800 10°37 
£12,500 to £25,000 ........ 2,474 33 42,220,000 11°24 
£5,000 to £12,500 ......... 6,245 83 j 47,559,900 12°66 
£200 to £5,000 ............ 123,695 1,651 110,603,000 29°43 
Under £200 ........ceeeeeees 61,286 818 5,474,600 146 
Without Property 553,466 TioOt?™ o \lll) . Balsa” oh © seve ae 
= I — — 
Fotal “roche teiicte 749,300 10,000 375, 752,000 100-00 


Hence it would appear that 1,004 persons, or 0°13 per cent. (one-eighth 
of 1), own property worth £130,912,700, or 34°84 per cent. of the whole private 
wealth of the State, and 2,134 persons hold £169,894,500, or 45-21 per cent.- 
of the total. Probably half the entire property in the State is in the hands 
of not more than 3,000 persons. 

In dealing with estimates of property and incomes, there seems to be 
practically a tacit agreement that the wealth owned by women is a negligible 
quantity. That such is not the case will be evident from a perusal of the 
following figures, which give details referring to both sexes of property- 
owners for the nine years—1896-1904 :— 


Males. Females. 
Number of persons dying who had property... 15,853 5,929 
Nomber residing in New South Wales ..........cccccceeeeseee ees 14,805 5,677 
Number residing elsewhere ............... ss 1,048 252 
Value of pr operty devised ... £37,612,600 £5,741,900 
Average value of eStates .........cccccc ces eececeucc eens cnet eeeeenens £2,372 £969 


Proportion of total adult population with estates o.ccsc. per cent., 31 per cent., 18 
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THe EpucationaL REVIVAL. 


INTEREST in educational matters has undoubtedly undergone a marked 
revival in the course of tne last few years throughout the whole of Austra- 
lasia. In New South Wales, even as late as the year 1902, it was 
confidently asserted that the prevailing system of State education was 
amongst the finest in the world, and it was not without some difficulty that 
its upholders were compelled to acknowledge that in many respects the 
State lagged far behind in the race for educational progress. In 1902 a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into and report upon the methods 
of instruction pursued in the chief continental countries, and in America 
and Great Britain. Portion of the Report of this Commission was presented 
in 1903, and several drastic changes in the system in vogue here were 
therein advocated. The need for reform was immediately recognised, but 
while from financial and other reasons the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners cannot for some time be carried out in their entirety, the 
system is being gradually moulded in conformity with them. 

The abolition or modification of the pupil-teacher system is amongst the 
foremost of the changes foreshadowed. While a large proportion or the 
pupil-teachers have done and continue to do good work, it is manifestly 
absurd to expect the best results from a system which entrusts the teaching 
of children to young people who, in addition to being untrained, are 
frequently very poorly educated. In many instances, these pupil-teachers 
were placed in charge of junior or infant classes, under the mistaken idea 
that lack of skill did not so much matter there. Fortunately, however, 
it has come to be recognised that it is the initial stages of education that 
call for the best and most scientific teaching, and with this end in view 
efforts are being put forward in the direction of ensuring that all infant- 
school teachers shall possess a thorough theoretical and practical acquaint- 
ance with kindergarten principles. 

Throughout the whole school system, strenuous attention is now being 
devoted to improvement in methods, to substitution of the concrete for the 
abstract, and to the interlinking and correlation of the various subjects 
of study. The mere imparting of facts is looked upon as entirely subsi- 
diary to the development of the self-activity of the pupil. Greater stress 
is laid upon the cultivation of the powers of observation. In this con- 
nection the old style of so-called object-lessons are to be replaced by courses 
of Nature study, and the actual environment of the child itself is to be 
more frequently utilised as an educative factor. The teaching of manual 
subjects has been entirely revolutionised and brought more into accord- 
ance with modern ideas. 

Naturally, the inauguration of this ‘‘ new education” is beset with a 
considerable amount of difficulty. In the first place, the teachers them- 
selves have to be educated in order to give effect to it. As regards the 
metropolis, much has already been done through the aid of lectures and 
practical demonstrations by experts. A complete course of instruction 
hag been arranged for the Christmas vacation, when country teachers will 
be able to strengthen their acquaintance with the subjects in’ which they 
feel they are deficient. The Hawkesbury Agricultural College will be 
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used for the purpose of imparting a practical knowledge of agriculture 
to a fair number of teacher-students, while vacation Summer Schools will 
be held at various country centres. 

Coincident with the change or improvement in regard to methods of 
teaching, the duties of inspectors have been entirely remodelled. Under 
the old system, the inspector was little more than an examining officer. 
So much time was taken up in asking questions, and recording percen- 
tages . of correct replies, that the inspector had scant opportunity of 
inquiring into methods, and estimating the true educative value of the 
teaching given. In accordance with the new arrangements, however, 
the inspector’s principal duty will be to co-operate with and advise the 
teachers in order to give effect to the true spirit of the syllabus—the 
production of good citizens. 


Tue RISE oF THE State ScHOOL SYSTEM. 


In the early years of the history of the State, education was almost 
entirely denominational, the Government granting subsidies to the various 
religious bodies in proportion to the amounts expended by them on this 
service. This arrangement was, however, not universally satisfactory, 
for as early as 1839 a grant was obtained for the purpose of subsidising 
schools free from denominational influence. No definite movement 
towards a modification of the State educational system was taken until 
1844, when a Committee of the Legislative Council recommended the 
adoption of the Irish national system. Four years later an Act was 
passed under which two Boards were constituted, one of which was to 
control the denominational system, and the other the secular or national 
system. This dual control lasted until 1866, when a Public Schools Act 
was passed, which, though not interfering with the two classes of schools, 
placed the control of schools receiving a subsidy from the State in the 
hands of a Board appointed by the Government, and styled the Council 
of Education, while the denominational schools were governed in con- 
junction with the various religious bodies by which they have been founded. 
Although education made fair progress under this dual control, the 
inherent defects of such a system foredoomed it to failure. Besides, there 
had been for some time in the minds of a large section of the community 
a growing repugnance to the principle of granting State aid to religious 
schools, and the feeling culminated in the passing of the Public Instruction 
Act of 1880. This measure, introduced under the auspices of Sir Henry 
Parkes, abolished payment to the denominational schools, and entirely 
remodelled the State educational system. In the first place, the Education 
Act of 1866 was repealed, the Council of Education dissolved, and the’ 
control of educational matters placed in the hands of a Minister for 
Public Instruction. Provision was made for the establishment and main- 
tenance of public schools to afford primary instruction to all children 
without sectarian or class distinction ; of superior public schools, in which 
additional lessons in the higher branches might be given ; of evening public 
schools, with the object of instructing persons who had not received the 
advantages of primary education while of school age; and of high schools 
for boys and girls, in which the course of instruction should be of such 4 
character as to complete the public school curriculum,. or to prepare 
students for the University. It was provided that in all schools 
administered under the Act the teaching should be strictly non-sectarian ; 
but the words ‘‘secular instruction” were held to include general 
religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or. poleriical 
theology. The history of England and of Australia, it was decided, should 
form part of the course of secular instruction. Four hours during each 
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school day were to be devoted to secular instruction exclusively ; but it was 
provided that another hour each day might be set apart for religious 
instruction, to be given in a separate class-room by a clergyman or 
religious teacher of any persuasion to children of the same persuasion 
whose parents had no objection to their receiving such religious instruc: 
tion. 

With the exception of the Church of England, this provision permitting 
religious instruction to be given to scholars in State schools has not been 
taken advantage of to any great extent by the various denominations. 
Nine salaried teachers are employed by the Church of England in the 
Diocese of Sydney to give special religious instruction in public schools. 
One of the Bishop’s chaplains holds the appointment of Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools ; but he has no authority outside the classes for special religious 
instruction, During the year ended 30th June, 1904, there were over 
25,000 children regularly instructed by paid teachers, voluntary teachers, 
catechists, and clergy, in the Diocese of Sydney. Exclusive of infants, 
it is estimated that over 80 per cent. of the Church of England children 
in the Diocese were receiving special religious instruction. 

The total number of visits paid by clergymen and religious teachers, 
and the number of children enrolled in classes for religious instruction 
for the year 1904, were as shown below :— 


Number of Number of 


Denomination. visits during the | «1; 
os year. 8 Children enrolled. 
Church of England 23,564 126,947 
Roman Catholic................ 900 34,999 
Presbyterian ........:00:ecee 6,728 27,586 
Wesleyan Methodist 7,056 32,692 
Other denominations 2,341 18,407 


It is compulsory for parents to send their children between the ages of 
6 and 14 years to school for at least seventy days in each half-year, unless 
just cause for exemption can be shown. Penalties are provided by the Act 
for breaches of this provision. But although education is compulsory, it 
is not altogether free, for parents are required to pay a weekly fee of 3d. 
per child, but not exceeding 1s. in all for the children of one family. 
Power is given, however, to the Minister, and to the Local Board, subject 
to ministerial approval, to remit the fees where it is shown that the 
parents are unable to pay. The fees, except those received from pupils 
attending evening schools, are not the property of the teacher, but are 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. School children are allowed 
to travel free by rail to the nearest public or private primary school; to 
the nearest superior public school, provided they are sufficiently advanced 
to be enrolled in the fifth class ; and to the High Schools. 

Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of provisional 
schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly- 
populated districts. The multiplication of small schools in the various 
districts has, however, recently fallen into disfavour, as it is recognised 
that one central school would offer the dual advantage of greater economy 
and increased efficiency. Where possible, it is intended to abolish clusters 
of small schools, and replace them by well-equipped central institutions, 
to which the children would be conveyed free of charge. Provision is 
also made for the establishment of training schoools for teachers. It is 
enacted that Local Boards shall be appointed, whose duty it is to visit 
and inspect the public schools placed under their supervision, to suspend 
teachers in cases of misconduct not admitting of delay, to endeavour to 
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induce parents to send their children regularly to school, and to report the 
names of parents or guardians who refuse or fail to educate their children. 
Comparatively few of the Local Boards, however, take any great interest 
in the welfare of the schools in their district. It should be observed that 
parents are not compelled to send their children to the public schools ; 
they have full choice in the matter, the State only insisting that a certain 
standard of education shall be attained, no matter whether the instruction 
be imparted in public or private schools. The weak point in this proviso, 
however, lies in the fact that the State has no means of ascertaining the 
character of the instruction given in private schools, many of which, it is 
to be feared, are conducted by ill-educated and unskilled persons. Fur- 
thermore, nothing can be said regarding the regularity of attendance at 
these institutions, as the entry-books are not open for inspection by State 
officers. 


EpUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Great as has been the material progress of the State, its intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 
26 per cent., unable to read ; while of the 977,176 natives of the State at 
the Census of 1901, only 226,780, or 23°2 per cent., were returned as 
unable to read. Included in this number were 154,659 children of 4 years 
of age and under, so that there were only 72,121 persons, or 8 per cent. 
of the population 5 years of age and over, who were unable to read. 

Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the entries of 
the marriage registers signed by marks. The earliest official record of 
marriages is that for 1857. Of 5,804 persons married during that year, 
1,646, or 28°4 per cent., were unable to sign the marriage register ; while 
in 1904 the number of such persons was only 188, or 0°9 per cent. of the 
total number married. A generation has passed away during the period 
embraced by the following table, and the improvement shown thereby 
cannot fail to be interesting : — 


: Percentage Number 
ve marriod —. <a | ak | married coe ipereark: 
| | 
1857 ; 5,804 28°4 1,646 1901 21,076 13 283 
1880 11,144 67 743 1902 20,972 12 255 
1890 15,752 27 426 1903 19,518 11 214 
1900 19,992 15 290 1904 20,844 0-9 188 


The progress which this table shows is marvellous; and, moreover, in 
considering the proportion of persons signing with marks in 1904, the- 
fact must not be lost sight of that, of the 188 persons who so affixed their- 
signatures to the marriage registers in that year, some were not born in 
New South Wales, and arrived too late in life to avail themselves of its: 
educational system. 

Only an imperfect comparison of the number of children receiving 
instruction during past years can be made, as the number in actual 
attendance cannot be distinguished from the number enrolled. The 
following table gives the number of schools, both public and private, 
including the University, and the number of enrolled scholars for a period 
of sixty-eight years; and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, 
it may be relied on as being fairly indicative of the educational progress 
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Victoria, it should be remembered, was separated in 1851, 
while in 1861 Queensland had also been formed into a separate colony :— 


Year. Perot | Schools. | 
1836 77,096 85 
1841 149, 669 209 
1851 197,168 423 
1861 357,978 849 
1871 517,758 1,450 
1881 765,015 2,066 
1900 1,354,340 3,666 
1901 1,372,060 3,723 
1902 1,393, 600 3,731 
1903 1,422, 800 3,722 
1904 1,446,440 3,741 


Children Percentage 


enrolled. 


3,391 
9,632 
21,120 
37,874 
77,889 
197,412 
300,837 
304,653 
305,380 
304,722 
301,412 
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of population 
enrolled. 
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The number of children given above as enrolled in the various schools 
is, of course, far in excess of the actual school attendance, as the gross 
enrolment for the year is given, and not the mean for each quarter. The 
latter information cannot be obtained except for recent years; but the 
figures as they stand give a basis of comparison which is not without 


value. 


The following table shows the total enrolment of distinct children during 
the ten years which closed with 1904, as well as the quarterly enrolment, 
in the public and private schools of the State, omitting the Sydney 
Grammar School and the University. The mean quarterly enrolment 
may be taken as giving the nearest approximation to the number of 
children actually under tuition in State and private schools :— 


‘Year. Schools, Teachers. 
1895 3,447 7,422 
1896 3,467 7,529 
1897 3,525 7,788 
1898 3,558 8,028 
1899 3,746 8,291 
1900 3,657 8,415 
1901 3,707 8,565 
1902 3,714 8,740 
1903 3,703 » 8,908 
1904 3,722 8,977 


Total enrolment. 


268,047 
275,570 
282,300 
285,740 
293,392 
298,709 
302,072 
302,607 
301,774 
298,442 


Scholars. 


Mean quarterly 
enrolnient. 


243,726 
250,992 
258,090 
262,089 
268,791 
273,040 
273,007 
271,787 
271,576 
269,300 


Percentage 
of children of 
school age 
in mean quarterly 
enrolment. 


814 
§2°3 
81°4 
81°1 
82°0 
80°2 
83°7 
83°8 
83°5 
83°4 


In the total enrolment for 1904 the 1,554 children in reformatories, 
industrial schools, and charitable institutions were not included. Taking 
these into account, 84 per cent. of all the children of school age were 
The ages of children enrolled at State 
and private schools during 1904 were as follows : — 


receiving instruction in schools. 


Age Period. State Schools. |Private Schools. Total. 
Under 6 years ...... 8,559 5,193 13,752 
6 and under 14 years 180,480 44,214 224,694 
14 years and over ... 22,450 8,404 30, 854 

Total .... 2. 211,489 57,811 269,300 
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Under the Public Instruction Act it is only compulsory to send children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years to school; but children of 5 years of 
age are received at the public schools, and, as will be seen from the figures 
given, many scholars of that age are in attendance at State and private 
schools, as well as a very considerable number who have passed the school 
age: 
F Aebosding to the Census of 1901, the number of children of school age 
in New South Wales—that is to say, those who were not less than 6 years 
of age, and had not passed the age of 14—was 263,802, of whom 233,590 
were receiving instruction in public and private schools and public institu- 
tions, namely, 172,352 at State schools, and the remainder at the various 
private and denominational schools, reformatories, and charitable institu- 
tions in the State; 12,755 were receiving instruction at home; and 17,457 
‘were under no tuition, but this number must have included a number of 
boys who had left school. The number of children of school age receiving 
instruction formed 93°37 per cent. of the total ; and in addition there were 
30,300 children outside the limits of school age who were in attendance at 
State schools, 13,400 at private and denominational schools, as well as 583 
students at the University of Sydney. The total known enrolment at 
private schools during the December quarter of 1904 was 57,811, and the 
average attendance, 46,667. Of the net yearly enrolment at the State 
schools, 70°9 per cent. of the children attended school 70 days or more in 
the first half of 1904, and 78°0 per cent. in the second half of the year. 

The weakness of the compulsory clauses of the Education Act is in great 
measure responsible for the fact that attendance at the State schools is not 
so high as it should be. The burden of proof of school attendance rests 
with the Crown, and a common device resorted to in order to evade action 
by the Department, is for the parents to state that a child attends some 
private institution, the principal of which cannot be compelled to pro- 
duce records. Again, the fines imposed for breaches of the Act are so 
inadequate that parents gladly pay them, finding themselves amply reim- 
bursed by the value of their children’s labour, who in busy times are 
frequently kept away from school for lengthened periods. More stringent 
measures are also needed to cope with the evil of truancy, which experience 
has shown to be one of the most fruitful causes of juvenile crime. It is a 
regrettable circumstance that at present the Act in many cases cannot reach 
children whose names are not on the roll of any school, while the parents of 
others whose attendance falls short of the prescribed 70 days in each half- 
year are liable to prosecution. It is hoped that these anomalies will | 
shortly be remedied by legislation. 

At the Census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901, the degree 
of education of every 10,000 children over 5 and under 10 years of age was 
as follows :— 


1861 1871. 188 1891. 1901 
Read and write ............ceeceeeeeee 2,355 3,470 4,413 5,377 5,575 
Read only ........0... sees 3,289 2,752 1,982 1,368 896 


Unable to read ....0, cccsses ceee 4,356 3,778 3,605 3,255 3,529 


Taking the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is 
still more satisfactory :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901, 
Read and write... ceeeeeeee 6,769 7,666 8,804 9,705 9,805 
Read only .......cscceees 1,292 614 143 65 


Unable to read 1,042 - 582 152 130 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 
and the returns for 1891 and 1901 showed that this satisfactory decrease 
continued. 
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State ScnHoo.s. 


When the present Public Instruction Act came into operation on the 
30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, and handed 
over to the new administration the schools which at that time were under 
its control. At the date mentioned there were maintained or subsidised 


by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 101,534 scholars, thus 
distributed :— 
No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 


Publicis sei.csscossen vs cdendeisdsssavvnccs cidsatsucebbucasesdinses 705 68,823 
WPROVISIONBD. c0cc sce cccacbecbssyeacevicaevedsatees nieces neue deue 313 8,312 
Flalf time: jevieciisceceescasaaecSeiceesiiisaveniesdacsieusvever es 97 1,683 
Denominational ............ ccceseecevsceccecceseeeeesenees 105 22,716 

Dota vic ssweiescdesanworsashssvtecenske soanes ses 1,220 101,534 


At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational schools with 
the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, as was to have been 
expected, by a considerable falling off in the number of children who were 
receiving their education at the expense of the State. The check only 
operated for a short period, as the year 1884 showed a recovery of more 
than the ground lost. This will be seen by the following table, which 
shows the enrolment and attendance of children at State-supported schools 
under the Public Instruction Act only :— 


Gross enrolment of 
Year.  ["Sfetinet children, | | enrolment steendance, 
1882 159,490 134,872 90,944 
1883 155,824 130,205 88,546 
1884 167,134 139,159 95,215 
1891 205,673 178,278 122,528 
1900 238,382 212,713 153, 845 
1901 241,790 212,725 154,404 
1902 243,668 212,848 155, 916 
1903 243,516 213,318 154,382 
1904 240,631 211,489 153,260 


From the time of the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools 
up to the end of 1904 the increase in the average quarterly enrolment at 
State schools was 56°8 per cent. In 1904 the proportion of the population 
enrolled at State schools, on the basis of the quarterly returns, was 14°6 
per cent., as compared with 15 per cent. in 1903; and the proportion in 
average attendance, 10°6 per cent. as compared with 10°9 per cent. in 
1903. The increase in the average quarterly enrolment to the end of 1904 
was as follows :— 


Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
1885 0.02. ceeceeeeeeee 5°3 1892.0... .ccseeeeeee 4°4 1899........ccceuee 2°3 
1886.0... eee een eee 4°6 1893........cceceeees 01 1900.0... 0. ecceee 20 
1887.00... cceccc cee ees 26 1894........cceceee eee *25 IDOL... cee eee nil 
1888 20. civceieer eee 23 1895 .......:.cceeseeee 5°7 1902... .....ceeeeee . 
L889... cccrccccecerees 24 1896......ccsceeeseees 26 1908........sceceer 
1890 ......cececes enone 3°4 1897.60. .s.sseeessesee 25 1904) s.secsdveoeees *0-9 
189] cecceisscagevecces 46 A898: ici st estensse cas 10 

* Decrease. 


It will be seen that the figures for the year 1904 show a slight decrease 
on those of the preceding year. This is accounted for by the smaller enrol- 
ment and attendance consequent on the epidemics of children’s complaints 
which afflicted many portions of the State during the year. 
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‘The number of schools under the direct control of the Department ~ 
during 1904 was 2,870, or 3,091 departments, thus classified :.— 


Departments. 

High: Schools: i442 :22005 sdveecsdexisvevecesdeseesdecdacsoas sede sasieeedeavaess 4 
Public Schools—Superior .............:.sseseceseeeeceeceeseeeueensseeneees 320 
iy PYM Ary. esi sen5cis etic os sees ioawerecsdueedsoscsascecesieve 1,839 
Provisional Schools..:.........cc.cccccseeeccesseceeueeceeee cueeeaneseeeneees 460 
Half-time Schools ..............cccc ccesseeeeecanecceeteceeeceseneeceaeseeees 410 
House-to-house Schools .........cccccccccseseceeeecceetectsecessscesseeeee of 20 
Evening Schools o...........ceceecssesssecteccereteeee sesessetseecenaceeteeees 38 
Dooteal sccsviccscee il see eben Satoh oho oe sade Sees sae aan aan Uae tae Sake 3,091 


These schools provided accommodation for 290,590 pupils, being an 
increase of 3,105 pupils on the number for whom accommodation was 
provided in the previous year. As the highest quarterly enrolment in 
1904 was 213,706, it will be seen that the accommodation—which provides 
for 100 cubic feet of air space for each child—was more than ample. Of 
late years great improvements have been made in the hygienic construction 
of schools, and in particular the question of obtaining the maximum of 
light in school buildings consistent with the safety of the pupils’ eyes is 
earefully attended to. 

According to an investigation made a few years ago, all children 
attending the public schools of the State are taught to read ; 90 per cent. 
are instructed in writing, arithmetic, music, and drill, and receive 
scriptural and moral as well as object lessons; 88 per cent. in drawing; 
80 per cent. write to dictation ; 40 per cent. are instructed in the rules of 
English grammar; and 39 per cent. are taught geography and history ; 
while over 80 per cent. of the girls receive instruction in needlework. 
Under the new system of examination, figures for all the schools are no 
longer available. The inspectors are not now obliged to examine into 
every detail of school work, with a view to awarding ‘‘ marks,” their duties 
being rather in the direction of acting as apostles of the revised system of 
education. 

The State provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring 
technical knowledge under a system of training about which more will be 
said further on. 

The teachers in the public schools of the State at the end of 1904 
numbered 5,581, of whom 3,133 were males and 2,448 females. This 
was an increase of 41 on the number of the previous year. The average 
number of pupils per teacher, on the basis of the mean quarterly enrol- 
ment, was 38, and the average attendance per teacher, 27, while the 
average quarterly enrolment of children per school department was 68. 
The following table shows the classification of the teaching staff at the end 
of 1904:— 


Grade. Males. Females, Total. 

Principal Teachers.................005. 2,181 384 2,565 
Mistresses of Departments . oF ee 225 225 
Assistants ..........0...eeeeeee a 456 1,067 1,523 
Students in Training Schools. 38 47 85 
Pupil-teachers..............ccceecceee ees 442 635 1,077 
Work-mistresses...........cccccecseseee] seseeeceees 78 78 
High School Teachers 16 12 28 
Total ......ccccecesseseceseeees 3,133 2,448 5,581 


The teachers obtain promotion from one class to another only after 
passing a series of examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently 
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test their progress in literary attainments, and their skill in imparting 
knowledge. For long and meritorious service, however, a teacher may 
receive promotion from one section to another in the same grade. There 
are ten classes of public schools. In these, the salaries paid to male 
married teachers range from £108 to £400; quarters valued at £20 to 
£7% are provided in addition. Unmarried male teachers in charge of 
schools receive from £72 to £400, and female teachers from £72 to £168. 
Teachers in half-time schools are paid at the same rates as teachers in 
public schools of corresponding classification. The salaries of mistresses 
in charge of girls’ departments range from £192 to £280; and of those in 
charge of infants’ departments, from £160 to £194. Assistant male 
teachers receive from £132 to £250, and assistant female teachers fronx 
£104 to £180. Ex-students of training schools acting as assistants receive 
£96 to £120 in the case of males, and £84 to £100 in the case of females. 
Ex-pupil-teachers, male or female, acting as assistants, receive £90 if they 
have passed their final examination, and if not, £72. The salaries of 
work-mistresses range from £86 to £114; of provisional teachers, from: 
£72 to £88 ; of male pupil-teachers, from £40 to £65 ; and of female pupil- 
teachers, from £25 to £45. Teachers in house-to-house schools receive £5. 
per head of average attendance, with a maximum of £90. Teachers are 
granted, where necessary, a sum of £10 per annum as forage allowance, 
in addition .to their ordinary remuneration. Special allowances may be 
granted to teachers stationed in remote localities, where the cost of living 
is high. : 

The supply of teachers is at present obtained from three sources—the 
two training colleges; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training 
college ; and young persons, not less than 14 nor more than 17 years of 
age, who have been mostly educated in the public schools of the State, and 
who undergo a short course of training under qualified teachers. Few 
teachers trained outside the State find employment under the Department. 
At the Fort-street Training School for males 38 students attended the 
course of training during the year ; while at the Hurlstone Training School 
for female students, the number in residence was 38, while there were also. 
9 non-resident students on the roll. In accordance with the new system 
both those institutions will be closed at the end of 1905, and will be 
replaced by a single institution modelled on up-to-date lines. Pending the 
erection of this college, the work of training teachers will be carried out 
temporarily in the Blackfriars Public School, Redfern, that being the only 
building near the University and Technical College where accommodation 
is available. Provision is being made for the reception of 170 students, 
to comprise 150 pupil-teachers who have completed their term of service 
and passed the necessary examinations, and 20 others drawn from can- 
didates not previously in the service of the Department. The period of 
training is two years, and provision is made for the granting of scholar- 
ships in accordance with a very liberal scheme. In 1904 the pupil-teachers 
in the service numbered 1,077, of whom 442 were males and 635 females. 
As pointed out previously, the amended system aims at dispensing with 
the pupil-teacher ; the process must, however, be a gradual one. 

The local supervision of the public schools is placed in the hands of 
School Boards appointed in the various districts of the State, under 
the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These Boards are supposed 
to exercise a. general oversight in regard to the public schools in their 
districts, but cannot interfere with the internal discipline or management 
of the schools, which remain under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, through the inspectors and other officers of his 
Department. The total number of Boards in operation at the close of 
1904 was 316. It appears that in many instances these Boards take but 
a.perfunctory interest in the welfare of the schools in their districts. 
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The average cost per child in average attendance at the public schools 
has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following table, which gives 
the amounts for the last ten years :— 


For school F ‘or the ane ee 
Year. | ‘premises. j Tea? and training Total. 

£5. da. £8. d. £3 4d £38. a. 
1895 01411 | 318 9 067 |508 
1896 080) 3173 064 |) 411 7 
1897 0115! 315 6 06 4 413 3 
1898 01410 | 41 8 066 | 530 
1899 012 2) 4 0 0 065 | 418 7 
1900 01410 | 31911 068 |515 
hen 076|446/ 068 | 418 8 
1902: 0910, 47 4 074 |5 46 
1903 0131! 4 2 074 | 57 
1904 095| 4131 071 599 


In considering the question of the expenditure on education in New 
South Wales during past years, it should be borne in mind that the 
expenses contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient results in a 
country of such a vast extent and so sparsely populated were unavoidably 
great: School-houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the 
whole educational machinery had to be provided in many parts of the 
country where there was, perhaps, only a denominational school, or, just 
as likely, no educational establishment at all. To these initial expenses 
was due, in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public education 
in the first few years after the passing of the Act of 1880. In 1883, for 
instance, the total cost per child in average attendance was not less than 
£9 5s. 7d. In 1888 this had been reduced to £5 6s. 5d., and in 1900 to 
£5 1s. 5d. The average for 1904 stood at £5 9s. 7d., this being accounted 
for partly by the small attendance during the year, which was lower than 
in any previous year since 1899. 

The following table shows the gross expenditure by the State on primary 
education during the ten years ended 1904, and the annual amount per 
head of population : — 


aoe pews. Per head 

Year. gene P spetecan: Teak, | Amount. population: 
£ s. ad. £ 8. -d. 
1895 701,827 ll 3 1900 780,216 ll 6 
1896 651,307 10 3 1901 761,637 ll i 
1897 692,395 10 9 1902 814,883 ll 8 
1898 729,922 ll 1 1903 861,544 12 1 
1899 737,080 lll 1904 839,491 ll 7 


The above figures show that provision for educational needs has more 
than kept pace with the expansion of population during the period 
covered by the table. 
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' A division of this expenditure under the two heads of “School Pre- 
mises’’ and “Maintenance and Administration ’’ is shown below, and 
the deduction of the school fees received gives the net cost to the State 
during each of the ten years in question :— 


Expenditure 


Expenditure | on maintenance 


Number | Gross enrol- Net State 


ment of 


Year. of Lame on school | of Schools, in- | Total Ex- School Expen- 
Schools. a premises. | cluding Admin. | Penditure. a diture. 
pie: istration, &c. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


1895 | 2,563 | 216,396 | 104,397 597,430 | 701,827 | 73,320 | 628,507 
1896 | 2,574 | 221,603 56,752 594,555 | 651,307 | 74,866 | 576,441 
1897 | 2,577 | 226,157 84,909 607,486 | 692,395 | 73,684 | 618,71) 
1898 | 2,602} 227,561 | 105,054 624,868 | 729,922 | 73,093 | 656,829 
1899 | 2,693 | 233,233 90,926 64,154 | - 737,080 | 78,358 | 658,722 
1900 | 2,745] 238,882 | 114,279 665,937 | 780,216 | 82,494 | 697,722 
1901 | 2,818 | 241,790 57,663 703,974 | 761,637] 80,240 | 681,397 
1902 | 2,846 | 243,668 76,793 738,090 | 814,883 | 83,230 | 729,653 
1903 | 2,862 | 243,516 | 100,955 760,589 | 861,544 | 82,906 | 778,638 
1904 | 2,870 | 240,631 72,051 767,440 | 839,491 | 81,825 | 757,666 


It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents towards 
their children’s education is but a small proportion of the total cost. In 
1904 the contributions of the parents came to £81,825, this amount 
being considerably lower than the totals for the two preceding years. 
The fees received in 1902 totalled £85,230, and represented the largest 
amount ever obtained from this source. 

Of the 2,870 schools shown above, over 57 per cent. were small schools 
averaging less than 30 in daily attendance. Owing to the migration of 
families for various reasons, it was found necessary to close several of 
these institutions, and in such cases the regulation permitting the 
granting of subsidies in isolated districts has been availed of. At the 
close of 1904 there were 118 subsidised schools in operation, with an 
enrolment of 998 children. 

The following statement shows the gross and net cost to the State of 
each child in average attendance at the public schools during the period 
1895-1904. 


‘Teer: so pceeeienret ale" teesteed |||? ae 
£8. d £s. d £5. d. 
1895 5 0 3 010 6 49 9 
1896 411 7 010 6 411 
1897 413 3 0 9211 43 4 
1898 5 3 0 010 3 412 9 
1899 418 8 010 6 48 2 
1900 56 1 6 010 9 410 8 
1901 418 8 010 5° 48 3 
1902 5 4 6 01011 413 7 
1903 §11 7 010 9 5 010 
1904 5 9 7 010 8 4 18 ll 
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During the year 1904 the average attendance of scholars to whom free 
education was granted was 30,298, equal to a percentage of 1971 of the 
total daily attendance. It was explained by the Minister in his Annual 
Report that debts to the amount of £1,934 were cancelled during the year. 

In accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks were 
opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of the State. 
At the close of 1904 there were 669 banks in operation, as compared with 
643 at the close of 1900. The deposits for the year amounted to’ £16,407, 
and the sum withdrawn was £16,020. The total amount to the credit 
of the school banks on the 3lst December, 1904, was £9,276, as compared 
with £9,524 at the end of 1900. Since 1887 the total sum deposited 
amounted to £239,353, while the withdrawals were £230,077. Of the 
latter sum an amount of £60,190 was withdrawn for the purpose of 
being placed to the credit of children’s accounts in the Government 
Savings Bank. The object aimed at in establishing these banks is to 
inculcate practically the principles of economy while yet the minds of 
the children are susceptible of deep impressions. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at private schools greatly increased after the with- 
drawal of aid from the denominational schools which had been under the 
eontrol of the Education Department. Many of these establishments 
ceased to exist immediately on the withdrawal of State aid, and the 
children by whom they had been attended were transferred for the most 
part to the ordinary public schools of the State. Some of the schools, 
however, were still maintained, chiefly those connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth appear in the returns as private schools. 

Below will be found a statement showing the number of private schools 
in the State during each of the ten years 1895 to 1904, with the teaching 
staff and number of scholars enrolled :— 


Year. Schools. | Teachers. Scholars. Year. Schools, Teachers. | Scholars. 
1895 884 2,945 51,651 1900 912: 3,352 60,327 
1896 893 3,087 53,967 1901 889 3,353 60,282 
1897 948 3,162 56,143 1902 868 3,339 58,939 
1898 956 3,269 58,179 1903 841 3,368 58,258 
1899 1,053 3,407 60,159 1904 852 3,396 57,811 


There is no doubt that many of these private institutions are capably 
managed and the instruction given is of a high order, but on the other 
hand there are numerous schools in charge of persons whose knowledge 
and ability to teach are equally meagre. The remedy for this would be 
for the State to insist on a certain standard of education being observed, 
such as prevails in the public schools, while making it obligatory on 
teachers to furnish proof of possessing the requisite knowledge and 
ability to impart instruction. The private school system also affords an 
opportunity for unscrupulous parents to evade the compulsory clause of 
the Public Instruction Act, as the State has no means of knowing whether 
children enrolled in these schools attend them with any degree of regu- 
larity. 
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Rs 852 schools open during 1904 may be divided into the following 
classes :— 


Classification. Schools, Teachers. Scholars. 
Undenominational .............. iets 429 1,230 11,175 
Roman Catholic ...........ceceseeeee 355 1,787 41,112 
Church of England .................. 56 285 4,116 
Presbyterian 20.0... ..ec ee ceceeeee ees 4 38 288 
Methodist «00.00.00... cece ccsaneeeeees 2 33 287 
Lutheran oo... cece ceeeeeees 1 2 46 
Hebrew scviscesc teats sintastieadciates 1 7 605 
Seventh Day Adventist ............ 4 14° 182 

Mobal sisscetiievcihara ies 852 3,396 57,81) 


Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinion is inculcated therein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church 
comprise the great majority, numbering 83'9 per cent. of professedly 
denominational schools, and including 88'l per cent. of the scholars. 
educated therein. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denomi-: 
national schools in 1882, there were in operation under the Department. 
of Education, 75 Roman Catholic schools, attended by 16,595 pupils; 
while there were also some unassisted schools connected: with this Church, 
of which statistics were not available. In 1891 the number of schools. 
had increased to 250, with an enrolment of 30,691 pupils; while in 1904 
the number had grown to 355, with an enrolment of 41,112. The table 


given below shows that during the last ten yéars the record is one of 
continuous progress :— 


Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 
Year. Schools. | Teachers, 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 

1895 288 1,409 | 15,999 | 19,251 | 35,250 |’12,420 | 15,083 | 27,453 
1896 293 1,527 | 16,603 | 19,949 | 36,552 | 12,967 | 16,004 ) 28,971 
1897 296 1,481 16,494 | 20,181 ; 36,675 | 12,954 | 16,208 | 29,162 
1898 312 1,573 | 17,286 | 21,227 | 38,463 | 13,214 | 16,550 | 29,764 
1899 318 1,613 | 17,785 | 21,864 | 39,649 | 13,758 | 17,265 | 31,023 
1900 325 1,617 | 17,887 | 22,249 } 40,136 | 13,988 | 17,571 | 31,559 
1901 341 1,721 18,731 | 22,755 41,486 | 14,817 | 18,160 32,977 
1902 342 1,694 | 18,488 | 22,380 | 40,868 | 14,584 | 17,761 | 32,345. 
1903 350 1,778 | 18,469 | 22,520 | 40,989 | 14,779 | 17,906 | 32,685 
1904 355 1,787. 18,462 | 22,650 41,112 | 14,780 ; 17,943 | 32,723 


The Church of England is the only other religious body maintaining 
a considerable number of schools. During 1904 the schools connected 
with this church numbered 56, and were. attended by 4,116 pupils. At 
the end of 1882 there were in existence 42 Church of England schools, 
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with an enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table gives 
particulars of these schools during the past ten years :— 


| Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 


Year. | Schools. | Teachers, 

| Males. | Females.| Total. Males, | Females.| Total. 

I 
1895 50 204 1,614 | 1,421 | 3,035 1,299 | 1,084 2,383 
1896 44 185 1,581 | 1,518 | 3,099 1,025 | 1,151 2,176 
1897 50 228 1,910 | 1,975 | 3,885 1,459 | 1,500 2,959 
1898 57 280 2,082 | 2,248 | 4,330 1,611 1,630 3,241 
1899 59 299 2,072 | 2,173 | 4,245 1,583 | 1,671 3,254 
1900 55 295 1,967,| 2,191 | 4,158 1,496 | 1,706 3,202. 
1901 52 240 1 ,868 | 2,098 | 3,966 1,434 | 1,585 3,019 
1902 57 293 2,007 | 2,256 | 4,263 1,617 1,781 3,398. 
1903 59 322 2,110 | 2,356 | 4,466 1,740 | 1,837 3,577 
1904 56 285 1,988 | 2,128) 4,116 1,654 | 1,714 3,368 . 


Hicuer Epucartion. 


It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 
higher education by the establishment of High Schools in the metropolis 
and the principal centres of population. The curriculum of these schools 
is of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and,. 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1904 two High Schools for boys and two for girls. The: 
gross enrolment for that year was 407 boys and 289 girls, making a total 
of 696 pupils, as against 662 for 1900. The average daily attendance~ 
in 1904 was 512, as against 476 for the year 1900. Judging by the com- 
parative results obtained at the University Examinations during recent: 
years, the Fort-street Model School seems to be competing strongly with 
these schools as a stepping-stone to the University. During 1904, 88: 
pupils from the-High Schools passed the junior, 17 the senior, and 56 the: 
matriculation examinations at the University, 29 of the matriculants: 
qualifying at the junior, and 10 at the senior examinations. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the student to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 140 of these 
schools in existence at the end of 1904, with an enrolment of 90,604 
pupils. It is important to recollect that these figures do not show the 
number of children receiving higher education. The results of the Uni- 
versity public examinations for 1904 show that 6 senior and 268 junior 
passes were obtained by Public School pupils. Of these, the whole of the 
senior passes and 111 junior certificates were gained by the Fort-street 
Model School. It is interesting to note that, out of the total passes of 
all candidates from New South Wales at the junior examination in 1904, 
nearly 39 per cent. were obtained by scholars attending the Public 
Schools. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools has been brought into operation. For the High Schools there 
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are 50 scholarships open for competition annually, viz., 30 in the 
Sydney schools and 20 in the Maitland schools. These scholarships are 
tenable for three years, and entitle the holders to free tuition and text- 
books. Scholarships have also in a few instances been made available at 
Superior Public Schools. Bursaries are available for admission to the 
Superior Schools, High School, or Sydney Grammar School. There are 
24 bursaries open for competition in the metropolitan and sub-metro- 
politan districts, and twelve in the country districts. Six bursaries are 
available at each of the High Schools in the Maitland district. A bursary 
is tenable for three years and carries the right to free education and free 
text-books. When a bursar is compelled to live away froin home, an 
allowance not exceeding £30 per annum is made. Bursars who live at 
home receive an allowance not exceeding £10 per annum. Examinations 
for scholarships and bursaries are held in June and December. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, 12 University bursaries, 6 for boys and 6 for girls, 
are granted to successful competitors in order of merit at the matricula- 
tion examination. Candidates must be under 18 years of age and have 
attended a State High School, Public School, or as State bursars at 
the Sydney Grammar School. Bursars receive free books and education 
with allowance not exceeding £20 to those living at home and not 
exceeding £50 per annum to those who cannot do so. 

In addition to the various classes of Public Schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions of an educational character which receive 
an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important of these 
is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools of 
the State. In 1904 the mean quarterly enrolment was 556, and the 
average attendance 532. This school receives an annual endowment from 
the State of £1,500. In 1904 the other revenue, derived from school fees 
and other sources, amounted to £9,723. The total expenditure for the 
year was £10,747, of which salaries and allowances absorbed £9,354. 


Tur UNIVERSITY. 


In the year 1849, Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the mixed 
Legislative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, 
known as Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of the House “‘ to consider the best means of carrying on the insti- 
tution so as to afford the youth of the Colony the means of obtaining 
instruction in the higher branches of literature and -science.’’ The 
committee was appointed, but it received somewhat different instructions, 
being directed to “consider and report how best to institute a university 
for the promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.’’ The committee, after a few weeks’ deliberation, brought up 
its report, recommending the establishment of a university with a per- 
manent endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the general revenue, and 
a bill was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in accordance with the report. 
The Council was shortly afterwards prorogued, and the measure conse- 
quently lapsed for that session. In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly 
on the charter of University College, London, was reintroduced by 
Mr. Wentworth, and, after some discussion and a few amendments, was 
passed, receiving the Royal assent on the lst October of that year. 

The endowment was given for “defraying the stipends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art,’’ and for administration purposes, there 
being no provision made for teaching any other branch. Power was, 
however, given to examine and grant degrees after examination in law 
and medicine as well as in arts. The University was to be strictly 
undenominational, and the Act expressly prohibited any religious test 
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for admission to studentship or to any office or for participation in any 
of its advantages or privileges. Residence was not contemplated other- 
wise than in affiliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors 
and masters of boarding-houses with whom students of the University 
might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act. to 
govern the University, and it was empowered to elect from among. its 
members its own Provost and Vice-Provost, which titles were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. The Fellows 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to. be 
replaced, as vacancies arose, by the Fellows themselves until there should 
be 100 graduates holding the degree of Master in Arts or of Doctor in 
Law or Medicine. The first Senate commenced its labours at the close 
of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, and 
Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. It shortly established 
three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry and Experimental 
Physics, and sent to England for competent professors to fill them; and 
on the 11th October, 1852, the University was opened with an imposing 
ceremony, in presence of the Governor and principal officers, and under 
the presidency of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty- four matriculated 
students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a Royal charter was granted, which declares that “the degrees 
of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as 
academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted in any university of the United Kingdom.’ 

Since the passing of the original Act various amendments have been 
made, of which the principal are as follow :—By an Act passed in 1857, 
those who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain prvileges 
in respect of admission to the Bar or to the Roll of Solicitors. In 1861, 
it was directed that, in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows, there 
should be not fewer than three nor more than six ex-officco members of 
the Senate who should be Professors in such branches of learning as the 
Senate should by any by-law select; and such Professors and other 
public teachers and examiners and every superior officer declared to be - 
such’ by the by-laws should be a member of the University, with the same 
rights and privileges in respect to the election of new Fellows as were. 
enjoyed by persons holding the degrees of M.A., LL.D., and M.D. Ip 
1881, ad eundem degrees, with equal privileges, were authorised to be- 
conferred ; and Bachelors of Arts of three years standing were empowered | 
to vote at new elections of Fellows. - In 1884, the Senate’s powers as 
regards teaching and degrees were extended by enabling it to give- 
instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all branches of knowledge-- 
with the exception of Theology or Divinity, subject to a proviso that - 
no student should be compelled to attend lectures or to pass examinations:: 
in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History; and by the same Act it was= 
directed, in accordance with a previous by-law of the Senate, that the- 
benefits and advantages of the University should extend in all respects 
to women equally with men. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of new Fellows 
reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-laws in respect of 
such elections, and styled the electoral body “Convocation.’’ This body, 
including the additions made by the several amending Acts, and the heads 
of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to. be superior officers of the 
University under the Act of 1861, now numbers upwards of 1,000, 

The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 per annum 
until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lectureships; but- in 
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1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, producing about £300 a year, was 
made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the explorer of that name, for 
instruction in Geology and Physical Geography; and this sum, together 
with fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology and 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further sum of £5,000 
was voted to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original Department 
of Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, a Professor 
of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Arts were created ; 
but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intended purposes, and 
was increased to £7,900, inclusive of the £1,000 granted in 1880. 
Aliowances were also made for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 per 
annum granted for evening classes in Arts. In 1893 the Government 
‘endowment amounted to £13,000, and the special grants to £5,695. 
Since that year the State aid has been largely reduced, and in 1904 the 
‘endowment was £10,000, while the special grants totalled £3,500. 
Principally out of the endowment for Evening Classes, a system of 
Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1886, first in 
‘the metropolis, and afterwards in the country districts; later on it was 
-extended to the neighbouring colony of Queensland. It is not improbable 
that as time goes on these lectures will become a very prominent feature 
in the work of the University. 


In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable buildings, and also to 
provide land for the prospective erection of four denominational Colleges. 
It comprised: about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose Farm, to which 
a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the enlargement 
of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the work of the 
University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, which, together 
with its library and even an endowment for a Scholarship bequeathed 
by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the Government for the Uni- 
versity, and a grant of £50,000 was made by Parliament in 1853 as a 
building fund. As early as 1854 an Act was passed to aid and partly 
endow four colleges within the University. A contribution of not less 
than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, was to be made from the 
general revenue for building funds, provided that an equal sum was 
subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a year was to be paid 
annually by the Government towards the stipend of the Principal of each 
College. Just before this, steps had been taken to establish the St. Paul’s 
Church of England College; the St. John’s Roman Catholic College 
followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian College of St. Andrew in 1867. 
In 1904 the number of students in St. Paul’s College was 34; in St John’s, 
16; and in St. Andrew’s, 44. The Wesleyan body, for whom an equal 
area had been set apart, declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres 
of.the land originally intended for a site for their college were resumed 
by. the Crown and dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision 
was made for the establishment by the University of a Medical School 
in connection with the Hospital, and for joint-control by the University 
Senate and. the Hospital Board in respect to all appointments to the 
medical and surgical staff of the Hospital. But. while the regulations 
under which students have access to the Hospital are framed by the 
Hospital Board, with the Senate-alone rests the appointment of Professors 
and Lecturers in the Medical School. 

The Women’s College—a- college within the University of Sydney— 
was opened in’ March, 1892. It was established for‘ the purpose of 
affording: residence and: domestic supervision to‘ women students’ of the. 
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University, with efficient tutorial assistance in their preparation for the 
University lectures and examinations. In order that full effect might be 
given to a principle affirmed in the ‘‘ University Extension Act of 1884,” 
it was necessary that a college for women should be brought into existence, 
it having been enacted in this measure that ‘‘ the benefits and advantages 
of the University and the provisions of the Acts relating thereto shall 
be deemed to extend in all respects to women equally with men.” The 
college is strictly undeneminational—the Act of Incorporation providing 
that no religious catechism or formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught, and that no attempt shall be 
made to attach students to any particular denomination. When the college 
was opened in a house at Glebe Point, leased until the permanent 
buildings were completed, the students numbered 4, The present 
buildings were opened in the early part of 1894, and at the close of that 
year there were 8 atudents, while in 1904 there were 20. There is, 
however, accommodation for 26 resident students. The Government 
granted £5,000 towards the erection of buildings, but affords no endow- 
ment to the college, though it pays the salary of the Principal. 

Many donations have been made to ‘the University for the use and 
rewards of students. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 each from 
Mr. Thomas Barker, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, 
represented by lands which are now of twice that value. Many others 
followed, and about £60,000 has been presented up to the present date, 
exclusive of prizes which have been exhausted by award, and irrespective 
of increases in value. Besides the above, a sum of £30,000 was left by 
the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for a library, and £6,000 was given by the 
late Sir William Macleay for a Curatorship of the Natural History 
Museum, presented by him to the University, and for which the Govern- 
ment have erected a suitable building. There have also been bequests of 
property other than money to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the 
' present time. 

Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary estate to 
the University, subject to certain annuities. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the Australian 
portion of the estate, consisting of £199,362 in investments, together 
with a cash balance. In addition to the above amount, the trustees of 
the estate in England still retain. a sum of about £30,000, set apart for 
payment of annuities. This sum will ultimately accrue to the funds of 
the University. Under this bequest, the Senate have created new Chairs 
in Law, Modern Literature, History; Logic and Mental Philosophy, 
Anatomy, Engineering, and Biology, to which they have given the testa- 
tor’s name. The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until the end 
of 1894, the only resources of the University for actual education other 
than the public endowments. During 1896, Mr. P. N. Russell, of London 
(formerly of Sydney), devoted £50,000 to the purpose of endowing a 
School of Engineering, and this gift was supplemented by a further 
grant of £50,000 in 1904. The teaching staff of the University now 
consists of 15 professors, 28 lecturers, and 24 assistant lecturers and 
demonstrators. . 

In the Faculty of Arts, there are professorships in Latin, Greek, 
Modern Literature, Modern History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, and 
Mathematics, with assistant lecturers in Latin, Mathematics, English, 
French, and German. 

In the Faculty of Law, there are a professor of Law and four lecture- 
ships in the following subjects, viz.:—Law of Status, Civil Obligations 
and Crimes, Law of Procedure, Pleading and Evidence, Law of Property, 
and Equity, Probate, and Bankruptcy and Company Law. 
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The Faculty of Medicine has three professors in Physiology, Anatomy, 
and Pathology respectively, with demonstrators in each of these subjects. 
There are also lectureships in Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery, Midwifery, Diseases of Women, Materia Medica, and 
Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Ophthalmic 
Medicine and Surgery, and Psychological Medicine. There are also 6 
honorary lecturers in special subjects, 5 honorary demonstrators in 
Anatomy, as well as a medical tutor and surgical tutor. 

The Faculty of Science comprises professorships in Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology and Physical Geography, and Biology, with lecturers in Paleon- 
tology, Embryology, and Physiography, and demonstratorships in all 
the professorial subjects. The Faculty of Science also includes the 
Department of Engineering, in which there are a professor of Civil 
Engineering, separate lectureships in Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Surveying, Mining, Metallurgy, and Architecture, with 
demonstratorships in the Engineering subjects, as well as a demonstrator 
in Metallurgy, who acts as assistant to the professor in Chemistry. 

From the foundation of the University to the end of 1904, 2,393 © 

degrees of various kinds have begn conferred, the highest number bestowed 
in any one year being 153 in 1893. Of the total number, 2,393, male 
graduates obtained 2,105, and females 288. The degrees conferred 
include 321°M.A., 1,194 B.A., 25 LL.D., 119 LL.B., 48 M.D., 283 M.B., 
206 Masters of Surgery, 1 D.Se., 51 B.Sc., 4 Masters of Engineering, 
and 129 Bachelors of Engineering. During 1904, the degrees conferred 
(including ad eundem) were M.A. 10, B.A. 50, LL.B. 10, M.D. 3, M.B. 
17, Ch.M. 18, D.Se. 1, B.Sc. 2, B.E. 13. Eight students, 7 males and 1 
female, received the degree of L.D.S. in the Dentistry Course. The 
number of matriculated students increased from 34 in 1876 to 750 in 
1904. 
Examinations, corresponding to the middle-class examinations of the 
English Universities, are held every year. These examinations proved 
highly popular, attracting no less than 2,305 candidates in 1892, of 
whom 173 were seniors and 2,132 juniors; but in succeeding years the 
numbers fell away considerably, so that, in 1900, there were only 108 
senior candidates and 980 juniors. During the last four years, however, 
there has been a considerable increase, the number of senior candidates 
having risen, in 1904, to 130, and the juniors to 1,254. 


Since the institution, in 1897, of the Public Service Board’s examina- 
tions for junior clerks for the Civil Service, about 250 candidates are 
examined ‘annually who otherwise might have competed at the various 
University examinations. 


Public Examinations. 


Students | Matric- | Attending - : 
Year. attending | ulated |Extension Number of Seniors. Number of Juniors. 


Lectures. | students. | Lectures. 


Examined.| Passed. | Examined.| Passed. 


1876 58 34 a 53 40 356 212 
1886 203 122 137 107 83 858 548 
1896 454 438 396 142 108 1,481 965 
1900 583 530 641 108 85 980 641 
1901 657 574 720 122 95 1,060 697 
1902 730 667 475 119 99 1,109 724 
1903 777 724 1,015 142 124 1,153 791 


1904 820 750 =| 1,565 130 117 1,254 853 
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Examinations for the admission of articled clerks were instituted in 
1877, in compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and in 1904 there 
were 17 successful candidates. 

Below is given a statement showing the amount derived by the 
University from each of the principal sources of revenue, at intervals 
since 1876, the total expenditure during each year being also shown :— 


Receipts. 
¥y Government aid. E i 
one. Grants for |; Other APERUUrS. 
Lecture fi Total. 
Hainer, | ERA ST momen) LAE 
purposes. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1876 5,000 |... 403 100 5,503 5,877 
1886 12,000 5,500 2,600 323 20,423 20,765 
1896 9,000 2,400 8,171 11,923 31,494 31,557 
1900 9,000 3,583 9,836 14,336 36,755 34,769 
1901 9,000 800 11,619 14,347 35,766 37,130 
1902 9,000 3,317 11,950 15,387 39,654 42,690 
1903 10,000 5,533 13,338 16,815 45,686 44,348 
1904 10,000- 3,500 14,171 16,965 44,636 43,430 


An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings has 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the most 
complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the profession of 
medicine and surgery ; and the Prince Alfred Hospital, erected, as before 
stated, on the University grant, affords them the necessary means of 
study. During the year 1904, there were 215 undergraduates, of whom 
20 were ladies, in the Medical School. This branch of the University was 
established in 1883, when there was an enrolment of 4 students. A 
laboratory for the Department of Physics has also been erected, and is 
replete with every means of illustrating the teaching of physical science. 
In March, 1890, a Department of Chemistry and its adjuncts were opened. 
The accommodation provided includes lecture halls and four laboratories, 
besides other facilities. One of the laboratories is used in connection 
with the School of Mines, which was opened early in 1895 for the purpose 
of imparting instruction in geology (including physical geography and 
paleontology), mineralogy, and practical mining work. The buildings 
for the School of Mines cost upwards of £4,000, and more than £1,500 
was expended on fittings. In the various branches of the Department of 
Engineering, there was an enrolment of 87 students during the year. 

A School of Dentistry was also established in 1901. The course of 
instruction, which extends over a period of four years, aims at giving 
a thorough insight into the surgical and mechanical divisions of the 
profession. Intending students must have passed the ordinary University 
matriculation examination or its equivalent before being admitted to the 
College. The undergraduates attending in 1904 numbered 34, including’ 
1 female student. 


DENOMINATIONAL HigH ScHoots anp COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts of their various 
beliefs, and prepared to compete for University honours or the various 
professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the progress of superior 
denominational education in the State may be seen in the magnificent 
college buildings which surround the city, among which may be cited 
Newington College, the colleges of the Marist Brothers and the Jesuit 
Fathers at Hunter’s Hill and Riverview, the old-established King’s School 
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at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of England Grammar School, 
the Scots’ College, the Presbyterian Ladies’ College at Croydon, and a 
host of other first-class establishments erected under the patronage of the 
various religious bodies. 


TrcHwicaL EpucatTIon, 


Public attention was so strongly directed, in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851, to the necessity of providing the 
artisan classes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, that technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, some being under the direct 
patronage of the State, whilst others were founded by the wealthy trade 
societies or guilds of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the establishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
attention in these States, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to the efforts of 
a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 
and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish a Technical College 
affiliated to that institution, with the object of improving the scientific 
knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in 
connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the 
end of 1899, the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came 
under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
institution is now well established, and its work is already being felt 
and appreciated, whilst the future gives every promise of still greater 
usefulness. The College is housed in a fine building specially erected by 
the Government at Ultimo, Sydney, and was opened for the reception of 
students in January, 1892. Besides being provided with workshops con- 
taining the necessary machinery, tools, and apparatus, the College 
possesses an excellent museum, open to the public as well as to students. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the College, 
comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, carpentry, &c., 
chemistry, cookery, geology, and mineralogy, iron founding, mechanical 
engineering, physics, sanitary engineering, electrical engineering, litho- 
graphy and photo-lithography, mine surveying, metalliferous mining, 
wood and stone carving, and wool sorting and other training in con- 
nection with sheep and wool; and these classes are subdivided as may 
be warranted by circumstances. 

The College is open to both male and female students, and in 1904 
there were 647 classes in operation, of which 296 were in Sydney and 
suburbs, 248 in various country towns, and 103 in connection with publie 
schools. The teaching staff consisted of 11 lecturers in charge of depart- 
ments, 7 resident masters in charge of branch schools, 61 teachers, 36 
assistant teachers, and 133 teachers remunerated by fees only. The 
enrolment of students amounted to 16,589 in all, 9,447 of whom were 
in Sydney and suburbs, and 3,807 in the country, while 3,335 represented 
the enrolment of scholars from public schools. The number of individual 
students was 13,221, being a decrease of 11 as compared with the number 
for 1903. The average weekly attendance was 9,260. Technical College 
buildings were opened at Newcastle in February, 1896; at Bathurst in 
June, 1898, and at Albury in 1899. 
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In 1904 the State expenditure on technical education amounted to 
£38,847. This total.is inclusive of a sum of £4,059 expended on the 
Technological Museum and branches. Of the gross expenditure a sum of 
£30,024 was received from Parliamentary votes, while £8,823 represents 
amounts received from fees, &c. 


In addition to the technical instruction given in the various technical 
colleges and schools, it may be noted here that the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce has instituted examinations at which candidates may gain 
certificates of competency in commercial education, while the Institute 
of Bankers conducts entrance and diploma examinations, 


RErorMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains several reformatories and industrial schools. For girls there is the 
Industrial School at Parramatta; and for the boys, the nautical school- 
snip Sobraon and the Carpenterian Reformatory. All these institutions 
are under the control of the Minister of Public Instruction. At the 
Parramatta Industrial School the total enrolment of girls during the year 
1904 was 169, of whom 35 were under and 135 over 14 years of age. At 
the end of the year the girls numbered 103. The cost of maintaining: 
the school in 1904 was £2,724. 


The Carpenterian Reformatory, opened in 1895, is situated on portion 
of the Brush Farm Estate, which was acquired by the Government in 
the early part of 1894. To this institution are sent boys who have beer 
convicted in the lower or higher Courts, and whom it is desired to keep 
apart from such persons as they would have to associate with if sent to 
gaol. In addition to being subjected to proper discipline, the boys are 
taught farming, wood-turning, carpentering, cabinet-making and french 
polishing, bootmaking, tailoring, tinsmithing, painting and glazing, and 
jam making and fruit preserving. At the end of 1904 there were 112 
lads housed in the Reformatory, of whom 31 were under 14 years of age. 
The net State expenditure on this institution amounted to £2, 816. 
Industrial work carried out during the year was valued at £2,869. Since 
its inception the institution has dealt with 551 boys, and of the 439 
discharged it is estimated that fully 87 per cent. have turned out good, 
industrious citizens. 


On the Sobraon 543 boys were dealt with during the year 1904. The 
admissions during the year numbered 152, and the discharges 137. 
The daily average number on board during the year was 409, and on 
the 31st December, 1904, there were 407 boys remaining on board. 
During thirty-eight years, the institution has dealt with 5,179 boys, and 
the records show that about 98 per cent. of these have developed into 
good citizens. The net cost to the State during 1904 was £9,995, the cost 
per head of enrolment being £18 8s. 1d. The great advantage which the 
Sobraon system possesses over the ordinary penal system of the State lies: 
in the fact that the boys who have been subjected to a course of training 
on board the vessel are not turned adrift on society at the expiratior 
of their term, but are apprenticed to persons of well-known character, 
rand have every opportunity of becoming respectable members of the 
community. That they do become such is evidenced by the fact alluded 
to above that very few lads apprenticed from the Sobraon lapse into crime 
and find their way into gaol. Further reference is made to Industrial 
Schools in the Chapter on “ Social Condition.” 
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OBSERVATORY AND ScIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

The Sydney Observatory is numbered among the institutions of a 
scientific and educational character which the State liberally supports. 
Situated in a commanding position, it is admirably fitted for the purpose 
it is intended to serve. The present building was erected in 1856, at the 
instance of Sir William Denison, then Governor of the Colony, who took 
a great interest in scientific pursuits. Meteorological observations 
have received special attention, as befits such an important subject 
in a country whose prosperity depends so much upon ‘climate. In 
1870, there were in the State only six stations, and observations 
on the climate, rainfall, and other meteorological phenomena were 
necessarily very limited in character. At the end of 1904 the number 
of stations had been increased to 1,903. Weather charts and forecasts, 
based on telegraphic information received from the other States and 
New Caledonia, are issued twice daily. Rain gauges have also been 
established at most of the sheep and cattle stations of the interior, with 
a result which is highly satisfactory. The light thrown on the true 
characteristics of the climate, especially of that part of the State remote 
from the sea coast, has tended to modify the notion long current as to 
its unfitness for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. ‘The Observa- 
tory is open to the public once a week, and during 1904 the total number 
of visitors was 1,167. The total number of publications issued by the 
institution now amounts to 977. 

In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of the 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, the 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuits of science, is 
hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglected. As far back as the 
year 1821, a scientific society under the title of the Philosophical Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney, and after experiencing many 
vicissitudes of fortune was transformed in 1866 into, and afterwards 
incorporated under the title of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
The society is now in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men in the State. Its objects are the 
advancement of science in Australia, and the encouragement of original 
research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical interest, 
which may further the development of the resources of Australia, draw 
attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. The 
proceedings include papers of the greatest interest on important scientific 
questions, especially those whose solution is of Australian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of 
these particular sciences. The society is housed in a commodious 
building at Elizabeth Bay, one of the most beautiful spots near the city, 
and possesses a library and museum. It was liberally endowed by Sir 
William Macleay, who, not content with being one of its most munificent 
supporters, was also an indefatigable worker in the field of science. The 
society’s proceedings are published at regular intervals, and contain 
many valuable papers, together with excellent illustrations of objects of 
natural history. 

Among the other scientific societies are the New South Wales Zoological 
Society, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Association, 
whose first meeting was held in 1895; and a branch of the Anthropological 
Society of Australasia. The Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, also 
have branches in New South Wales as well as in the other States. 
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Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on the 1st October, 1869, when 
the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library were 
purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present library. The number of volumes originally pur- 
chased was about 16,000, and on the 3lst December, 1904, they had been 
increased to 167,657, including those in the lending branch or lent to 
country libraries. The lending branch was established in 1877 to meet 
a growing public want, and under the present system any person may, on 
the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other responsible 
person, obtain under certain simple regulations the loan of any of the 
works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this institution was 
further extended by the introduction of a system by which country 
libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan works of a select 
kind, which in many instances would be too expensive for them to 
purchase on account of the slender funds at their disposal. Under this 
system, boxes are made up containing from 60 to 100 books, and for- 
warded to the country libraries on application, to be returned or 
exchanged within four months. This system was initiated in August, 
1883, and has been carried on successfully ever since. In the course of 
the year 1904, 13,064 volumes were forwarded to 140 institutions, some 
of which were at considerable distances from the metropolis. Further, 
1,377 volumes were sent to 13 different lighthouses, and 513 volumes 
were lent to 78 individual students in the country during the year. 
Students are expected to pay return freights on parcels, but all the other 
charges in connection with the despatch and return of the books are 
defrayed by the State, and the system in vogue in New South Wales is 
the most liberal of its kind in existence. 

The reference department of the Public Library of New South Wales 
contains 133,047 volumes, and the lending branch 28,608, while there 
are also 6,002 volumes for country libraries to be lent under the above- 
mentioned system, the total number of books and pamphlets, the property 
of this institution, being 167,657, classified as under :— 


2 For 
. A . Reference | Lending 
Synopsis of Classification. Department.| Branch. Te Total. 
Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts ............0..005 15,633 4,596 467 20,696 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology.. 8,357 3,969 896 13,222 
Biography and Correspondence ...............++- 6,310 4,373 1,081 11,764 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, ete. 7,740 3,708 898 12,346 
Periodical and Serial Literature .................205 34,764 saat 245 35,009 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc... 7,160 1,387 313 8,860 
‘Theology, Moraland Mental Philosophy, and Education... - 7,040 1,764 121 8,925 
Poetry and the Drama... ... 2.0.6... c cece e cece ee ence ee ‘ 3,750 955 180 4,835 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works * .. 7,399 7,856 1,845 17,100 
Works of Reference d 4,626 Siaacd 6 4,632 
Duplicates ......... 5,769 gaa sees 5,760 
** Mitchell” Library 10,201 $25 aces 10,201 
Classified according to the Dewey System— 
0. General Works 2.0.00... cece cee ee cece cen e teen anes 1,366 aise oes 1,366 
1, Philosophy ............... z 330 ain reas 330 
2. Religion .... 660 ate abe 660 
3. Sociology 3,671 Saran Miaieie 3,671 
4. Philology 144 wha eae 144 
fi, Natural Science 1,502 seaaie ares 1,502 
6. Useful Arts ........... P 2,008 ree pena 2,008 
7. Fine Arts 721 iets otal * 721 
8. Literature 2 1,415 anew cee 1,415 
9. History (including Biography and Travel) 2,481 are feiae 2,481 
Weis ie ial eaha tare te wiaie, Sets eistatsioia eae 133,047 28,608 6,002 167,657 


* Ineluding 5,044 volumes of Fict’on. 
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The popularity of the Public Library of New South Wales is clearly 
proved by the number of persons availing themselves of the privileges 
which it affords. The increase has been very regular, rising from 237,170 
in 1895 to 304,254 in 1904, 133,697 of which were visits to the lending 
branch. The following table shows the number of visits paid-to the 
Library during the last ten years. It should be noted that the figures 
cannot be taken as in every sense a test of either the popularity of the 
Library or the reading habits of the community, as a shower of rain 
drives the habitués of the surrounding parks to seek shelter which is 
most conveniently afforded by the Library and Art Gallery :— 


1895 ....... aseeee aise Sos 237,170 287,429 
TBOG:. ciecdecsccacesteecassecersaverves 255,058 330,945 
TOOT: saickbapercrsdee sence cdeteeaess 256,318 303, 901 
262,315 316,759 
289,919 304,254 


Besides the 304,254 visits recorded for 1904, no less than 345,740 were 
paid to the newspaper room. Although the lending branch contains but 
28,608 volumes, the total number of times when books were issued during 
the year was not less than 134,879, and the number of persons availing 
themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 9,240; so that on an average 
each book was taken nearly five times, and each person to whom a 
permit was granted used nearly fifteen volumes during the year. As 
usual, works of fiction were extensively read, the 5,044 novels in the 
branch having been issued, on an average, over fourteen times each during 
the year. The number of volumes of each class taken out was as follows :— 


Synopsis of Classification. No. of volumes used. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts ...........cccseceeeeecaeeeeeeees 18,087 - 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ... re 10,887 
Biography and Correspondence ..............cscseseseseeseeeeceneeeeteeseeane ees 8,758 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, ete. .......::.ccseeeeeeee 7,231 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc. ..........cc6e0e 2,791 
Theology, Moral and Mental Philosophy, and Education ............... 4,195 
Poetry and the Drama  ..........cccceeccccecesceceesensees seat nesesteoeseeeneenes 2,442 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works ............c00s0000- 6,281 
Prone Pie bion 2) ccs tiie riet hs dos saa as ngaiasth ca Wsadalaavacn ougbten aes sae eeatae 74,207 

Total : sacs itecs Secact ones abadesaseeewen eine laeteowent Ae% 134,879 


During 1886 and 1887, considerable extensions were made to the 
premises of the Public Library of New South Wales, which had become 
much too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the old 
building in Macquarie-street, and-a contract was made about the middle 
of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library at a cost of £10,455. 
The new building was opened to the public in April, 1890; and the 
Public Library of New South Wales is now one of the most convenient in 
Australia. In July, 1899,-it was found advisable to remove the Lending 
Branch of the Library from the old building in Macquarie-street to a more 
central position in the Queen Victoria Market buildings. In December, 
1899, the Library was incorporated, and received a statutory endownient 
of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 
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The institution forms a separate department, under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Its cost to the State during 1904 was as 
follows :-— , 


£ 
Books, Periodicals, and Binding ..............ccccsssseeseeceeeeeees 2,067 
Salariogy visidcreseilete oou asennad ined hoods Heaedetaoned sea ee¥en laveatebes 6,075 
Miscellaneous—Cleaning, Freight, Repairs, &. .............5 1,401 
Totalisicidiiain ls eel ae evetuiabivcetest 9,543 


The administration of the Copyright Act, the editing of the Historical 
Records of New South Wales, and the administrative work in connection 
with the Board for International Exchanges are also performed by the 
Library staff. 

Besides the Public Library, which is situated in Sydney, there are 
smaller libraries established in the principal population centres through- 
out the State. These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads— 
Schools of Arts, receiving an annual: subvention in proportion to the 
amount of monetary support accerded by the public; and Free Libraries, 
established in connection with municipalities. Those of the former class 
are far the more numerous. Under the provisions of the Municipalities 
Act of 1867, any municipality may establish and maintain a Free 
Library, and where such is done the Council of the Municipality is entitled, 
for the purchase of books, to the sum of £200 if the library is available 
for the use of a population of 1,000, or to £100 where the population to 
whom the library would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number 
of public libraries in the State is 375, and these contain about 500,000 
volumes. In addition, there are a large number of private circulating 
libraries, which are extensively patronised. 


Nationay ART GALLERY. 


The National Art Gallery was opened in June, 1876, in connection with 
the New South Wales Academy of Art (established in 1871). It was 
reopened as the National Art Gallery in 1880 in temporary buildings in 
the Sydney Botanical Gardens, and is now situated in the Outer Domain, 
in a convenient and well-lighted building, which has received recent 
additions, but is yet incomplete. The Gallery contains an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous 
works of the best modern artists of the old world, and includes several 
very valuable gifts from private persons. The collection of Water Colors 
is considered to be the finest out of England. It is estimated that the 
present value of the contents of the Gallery is not less than £127,600. 
Like the other national institutions of New South Wales, the Gallery is 
open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on Sundays and public holi- 
days the attendance is especially numerous.. During 1904, the Gallery 
was visited by 236,499 persons, the average Sunday attendance béing 
1,586, and on week-days 497. Under certain regulations, art students 
are admitted to the Gallery for the purposes of study, and the total 
number registered in 1904 was 407. In 1894, a system of loan exchanges 
between the Art Galleries of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide was intro- 
duced. By this arrangement pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne 
and Adelaide, and others are received from the Art Galleries of those 
cities in exchange. That the interests of. art have benefited under- this 
system is unquestionable. Another excellent scheme was initiated in 
July, 1895, by which collections of pictures belonging to the Art Gallery 
and the Art Society are made up and sent to the principal country towns 
for temporary exhibition. Up to the end of 1904, the total expenditure 
on the National Art Gallery was £137,955, of which the sum of £96,240 
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had been expended on works of art. The disbursements during 1904 
were :— 


£ 
For works of art .............006 sun tavedc base ckuabessnstecspenwedeassstgue desaaseeuseewese 591 
For maintenance, including freight, frames, repairs, and insurance.... 752 
Bor Balaries > .\c00. s0ccas spucee oven cue duu vae eves ccatdayaeseaadeseesawecheseduonhusatpaneeveie 2,070 
Total cost to the State ........cccccce ccssseeecesseceesaseessenene 3,413 


MUSEUMS. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in Australia, 
occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing one of the 
principal parks. After its foundation in 1836, it was connected for 
some time with the Botanical Gardens, and was located in Macquarie- 
street. Subsequently it was removed to the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
and finally, in 1849, to its present position. The collections contain 
carefully-selected specimens of the principal objects of natural history 
found in such establishments, and also a most complete collection of 
zoological specimens of distinctly Australian character. The popularity 
of the institution is evinced by the increasing number of persons by whom 
it is visited. The Museum. is open to the‘public every day except Monday,. 
and on Sundays the visitors are very numerous. The number of visitors 
during 1904 was 138,388, the daily average being 582 on Sundays, and 
407 on other days. The expenses in connection with the institution 
amounted to £7,331, of which £2,126 was expended on account of pur- 
chase, collection, and carriage of specimens, and purchase of books. A 
fine library, containing many valuable publications, is attached to the 
Museum. 

The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the Outer Domain, is 
now housed in a fine building at Ultimo. This museum was instituted 
at the close of 1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the Garden Palace fire. Strenuous efforts were at once 
made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, the museum 
was again opened to the public, and now contains interesting and valuable 
series of specimens illustrating the various stages of many manufactures, 
and an excellent collection of natural products. The popularity of the 
institution may be gathered from the fact that 104,645 persons visited it 
during 1904. 

There are branch Technological Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury, which were visited by 146,877 persons 
during 1904. The sum of £4,059 was expended on the various institu- 
tions of this nature (including the one in Sydney) during 1904. 

Connected with the Department of Mines and Agriculture is a Mining 
and Geological Museum, housed in an iron building in the Outer Domain. 
The museum is open to the public on week-days, admission being free. 
Amongst other important work, the institution prepares collections of 
minerals to be used as teaching aids in the public schools. 

In the same building there is an Agricultural and Forestry Museum, 
containing over 6,000 specimens. This museum is also open to the public 
free of charge. 
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RELIGION. 


In the eyes of the State, all religions are equal in New South Wales, but 
during the early days of the State’s history such was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally a Crown Colony, and the Church establish- 
ment as it existed in England was naturally transplanted to these shores. 
Keclesiastical monopoly, nevertheless, only continued for a short time, 
and the countenance and support of the State were eventually extended, 
during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal religious 
bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these denominations 
the Government granted what has usually been denominated State aid, 
which continued long after the old political system had passed away and 
had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 1862, however, an 
Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy then actually in 
receipt of State aid. In the year following the passing of this Act, the 
claims on the Government amounted to £32,372, thus distributed :— 


Church of England ......... £17,967 Presbyterian ..........0000 £2,873 
Roman Catholic Church... 8,748 Wesleyan Methodist ...... 2,784 


Year .by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 
deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that during the year 
ended June, 1904, the payment by the State was £2,634, distributed as 
follows :— 


Church of England ........ . £1,431 Presbyterian ........ssssce0ees £300 
Roman Catholic Church.... 603 Wesleyan Methodist........ . 300 


The payments to the clergy of different denominations are given for 
various periods since 1863. It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were less than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the State :— 


Church of Roman - Wesleyan Total— 
Year. England. | ee Presbyterian. M cthortint. All aed 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1863 17,967 8,748 2,873 2,784 32,372 
1891 5,347 2,570 702 875 9,494 
*1895 1,920 1,023 351 438 3,732 
1895-6 3,824 1,976 569 687 7,056 
1896-7 3,537 1,888 552 750 6,727 
1897-8 2,881 1,696 552 734 5,863 
1898-9 2,600 1,435 552 534 5,121 © 
1899-1900 2,283 1,375 552 450 4,660 
1900-01 2,141 1,178 512 450 4,281 
1901-2 2,116 1,000 475 438 4,029 
1902-3 1,552 896 281 : 307 3,036 
1903-4 1,431 603 300 300 2,634 


* Six months. 
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The number of ministers of religion entitled to State aid during 1904 
was 16—9 clergymen of the Church of England, 3 Roman Catholics, 2 
Presbyterians, and 2 Wesleyan Methodists. 


At the Census of 1901 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was 
as given below. ‘The table also shows the average number of adherents 
to each denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 
service : — 


Proportion | 
Denomination. Clergy. Adherents. | of adherents to 

clergy. 

Church of England ................ccceeseeesveeee ea evra. 363 623,131 1,717 
Roman Catholic .. hes ue 299 347,286 1,162 
Presbyterian .. s 182 132,617 729 
Methodist ...........0..00088 ee era tedeisedars 200 137,638 688 
Baptist 2.0.00... ane cednbegeaawes 37 16,618 449 
Congregationalist vaneciceetes 51 24,834 467 
Lutheran ............ cecseeeee wedbicbsedees 5 7,387 1,477 
Salvation Army... cece eee eceeseeenaaeeeeenees 10 9,585 958 
Unitarian  ..... ec ccececceateueveees ss edeelrantees 1 770 770 
Other Christian ..................cc0e0s wee tdeasietteres 27 13,635 505 
Jew, Hebrew 2.0.0... ccceceeceesseeseees ehemtesie i 4 6,447 1,612 
Mahometan pi cisco caches a cencsasg veveescceadeteveeseeetige|)) Saeuzes Vj072 op beets 
Buddhist, Confucian ............cccecececceecessseceseretee! 0 caeeee Oe 76 rn ee 
Hindoo, Brahmin, Sikh  ...........ce ees eal) “ALdeze3 468 jw. 
Other non-Christian ....... os sell on ag tips 1,024 | oo... 
Freethinker, Agnostic .............0 dnaasaesvaeed| |) Suet 3,484 |... 
Unde finite... 1eccscsaiisseasesee teks vaitiedeacessetbereeusevaal. o aRSReS 10 | ow, 
No denomination, no religious profession............. 0... i 4,623 | ow... 
NO Peli MON Fini scr tee fess eiSedes chloe bedawaasenestead sate las aye 1,642 tar 
Object to state : watageckveveey, sor ew! Sealy 13,068 ‘cues 
Unspecified 0.0.06. ceeccesssccesecceeeeeeeeses CE anon ean te 3,966 | ow... 
Total 253 sia deeteser ssh te tee Seek Metal csi caes 1,179 1,354,846 | os... 


From the figures just given full-blooded aborigines and _half-castes 
living in a nomadic state, to the number of 4,287, have been excluded. 
Taking the whole population (less aborigines), there were 1,149 persons 
on an average to each clergyman. 


Formerly, religious statistics were collected every year. It has now 
been decided to have only one collection half way between the Census 
periods, so that new figures will be available every five years. The figures 
given below refer to the year 1904, when the latest collection was made. 
In that year the number of persons of 14 years of age and over attending 
Divine Service on Sundays averaged 385,627. When the sparseness of 
the population in some parts of the country is considered, the church 
attendance will appear fairly satisfactory. In 1881 the Church of 
England had the largest attendance, but from 1884 the Church of Rome 
has taken the lead. 


The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays 
for each of the principal denominations are given hereunder, but too 
much reliance cannot be placed on the results, as it has been found diffi- 
cult to secure thoroughly complete returns. It must be remembered, 
also, that the totals for each denomination include attendants other than 
actual adherents. This is especially the case as regards the Salvation 
Army, which showed an attendance of 16,000 persons at Sunday services, 
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while the total members of this religious persuasion at last census num- 
bered only 9,585. 


Estimated 


Number of ; 
. Total number 
persons over attending 


Denonination. 14 years of age | nivine Service 
oii, | on Sunday 
on Sundays. 

Church of England .............ccceeeeee 94.877 116,833 
Roman Catholic .......0...c.ccccceseeeeee “ 104,829 336,077 
Methodist ...........ccccecseec eee eeneee “ 93,655 113,705 
Presbyterian ..........ccceseeeseseeeees 50,316 62,998 
Congregational .............cceeeeeee 11,707 14,200 
Baptist...... a tanead out cc daieaus nape tosh Sax . 8,470 10,183 
Salvation Army .........c...:ccceeecaeeees ‘3 16,000 19,350 
Other Denominations ............ccccceees 5,778 7,465 
Potaliaccciisrrecweatieoteotts oss 385,627 480,811 


The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
State, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the number 
of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. During 
the year 1904 there were 791 churches belonging to this denomination, 
and 893 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, accommodating 
altogether 143,103 persons. The estimated number of attendants at 
Public Worship on Sunday, including children under 14 years of age, 
was 116,833, and, exclusive of children, 94,877. In 1905 the number 
of clergy registered for the celebration of marriages was 391. The Church 
of England in the State is governed by a Metropolitan, the Archbishop of 
Sydney, who is Primate of Australia and Tasmania, and five other 
Bishops, whose sees are Newcastle, Goulburn, Bathurst, Grafton and 
Armidale, and Riverina. By-an Act passed in 1881, provision was made 
for the creation of corporate bodies of trustees, in which property 
belonging to the Church of England may be vested, and trusts for various 
dioceses have been formed under the Act. They are entitled to hold, on 
behalf of the Church, all real and personal property which, may be 
assigned to them by grant, will, or otherwise. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Archbishop, under whom are the 
suffragan bishops of Maitland, Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Wilcannia, 
and Lismore, the whole State forming an ecclesiastical province. No 
fewer than thirty-three religious orders are represented in the State. In 
1905 there were 340 priests licensed to celebrate marriages. The number 
of Roman Catholic churches was 576; besides these, there were 709 
buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. The accommodation 
afforded by the churches and buildings amounted to 135,063, and the 
attendance of adherents of 14 years of age and over was 104,829, while 
the total number of attendants of all ages was 136,077. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the State had, 
during 1904, 362 churches used for public worship; there were also 705 
public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for the same purpose. 
The number of ministers licensed to celebrate marriages is 201, of whom 
194 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales, 
5 with the Presbyterian Church Synod of Eastern Australia, and 2 with 
the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia reconstituted Synod. The 
accommodation provided in churches and buildings was 58,275 sittings, 
and the attendance of habitual adherents numbered about 50,316, and, 
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including children, 62,998. For the purposes of this Church, the State 
is divided into fourteen Presbyteries, each comprising a number of 
separate charges, to each of which a Minister is appointed. The manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Church is controlled by a General Assembly, 
which sits annually, and consists of Ministers and Elders from the charges 
within the different Presbyteries. It is presided over by a Moderator, 
who is elected by the Presbyteries, who also nominate representatives to 
the Federal Assembly. The first Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
New South Wales was held in 1865. By Act of Parliament the Assembly 
has power to grant permission to trustees to mortgage Church property, 
and trustees are authorised to hold property for the Church generally. 
In July, 1901, a scheme of federal union was adopted by representatives 
from the various States, and the united church is called the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. . 

On the Ist January, 1902, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church, and the United Methodist Free Churches in New 
South Wales entered into organic union, with a common name, common 
funds, common laws, and equal rights. The name given to the United 
Church was “'The Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church,” but it was 
arranged that when the union has become general throughout Australasia 
the Church shall be known as ‘‘ The Methodist Church of Australasia.” 

Altogether the Methodist body posseses 572 churches and 548 other 
buildings used for public worship, with sitting accommodation for 95,334 
persons. The estimated attendance on Sundays was 93,655, or, including 
children, 136,077. In 1905 the clergy licensed to celebrate marriages 
numbered 195. 

The Congregational Church has 79 churches, as well as 49 buildings or 
dwellings used for worship; and the sittings provided will accommodate 
21,458 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate marriages number 56, 
and the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays averages 11,707, or, 
including children, 14,200. | 

The various Baptist Churches in the State have 37 licensed ministers, 
with 59 churches and 69 other buildings devoted to public worship; the 
Sunday attendance averages 8,470, and, including children, 10,183 
persons. The Baptist Union of New South Wales is not incorporated, 
and so: cannot legally hold property in trust for the denomination. 
Annual sessions, with half-yearly assemblies, are held, the chair being 
taken by the President, who is elected annually. For several sessions 
a draft constitution was under the consideration of the Union, which, 
amongst other matters, provides that all properties which now belong or 
may hereafter accrue to the Union shall be held under a Model Trust Deed, 
by Trustees to be duly appointed. The matter of incorporation remains 
in abeyance. 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1882. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australasia under the command of a Com- 
missioner, and Sydney was constituted the headquarters for New South 
Wales, with a separate chief officer, who is termed Colonel-in-command, 
all officers and members bearing military titles and designations. The 
various ranks are Commissioner, Colonel, Brigadier, Major, Staff-Captain, 
Adjutant, Ensign, Captain, Lieutenant, and Cadet. The rank and file 
consist of sergeant-majors, sergeants, and soldiers. There are also 
treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons who are in sympathy with 
the Salvation Army, but who have not subscribed to the ‘‘ Articles of 
War ”—which combine a confession of faith and a pledge against the 
use of intoxicating liquors and baneful drugs—form an Auxiliary League 
and contribute to the funds of the Army. Persons desirous of member- 
ship are publicly received, after one month’s probation and having signed 
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the ‘‘ Articles of War,” and are then attached to the corps nearest their 
place of residence. The Army has only 8 officers licensed to celebrate 
marriages, but has 337 buildings used for service, accommodating 45,000 
persons. The number of persons attending public worship on Sundays 
is estimated at 16,000, or, including children, 19,350. 

Besides those above enumerated, there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of clergy ministering 
to these in 1904 was 47 ; the churches and other buildings used for Divine 
Service numbered 101; and the attendance was about 6,000 persons. 

The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 1,313, 
and the churches numbered 2,612, in addition to which there were 3,238 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. Accommodation 
was provided for 526,897 persons. The average attendance on Sundays 
was about 385,627, or, including children under 14 years of age, 480,811 
persons. 

Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The attend- 
ance of children at the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, with 
the number of schools and teachers during 1904, was:— 


Teachers. Scholars on the Roll. z 32 

Denomination. Bites hon = EI ie 

Males. | |, ales. Total, | Males. |Females,| Total. B < = 
Church of England........... 761 | 1,342 | 3,473 | 4,815 26,492 34,505 | 60,997 | 43,025 
Roman Catholic ............... 639 229 | 1,271 | 1,500 | 15,879 | 21,245 | 37,124 | 29,505 
Methodist .........ecccceceeees 489 | 1,522 | 3,173 | 4,695 | 18,819 | 22,881 | 41,700 | 27,697 
Presbyterian ..,. «| 320 754 | 1,461} 2,215 | 9,421) 12,059| 21,480; 15,331 
Congregational 82 357 | 530 | 887 | 3,675| 4,844) 8,519] 5,987 
Baptist ............ or 57 254 293 547 | 2,290| 2,922] 5,212 3,834 
Salvation Army ..... satiebecdd 124 179} 300 479 2,500] 3,000! 5,500] 3,980 
Other Denominations......... 61 144 243 387 | 1,436] 2,319| 3,755 2,875 
i i | 2,533 | 4,781 |10,744 15,525 80,512 |103,775| 184,287] 132, 234 


The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to about 45 per 
cent. of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusive, 
at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. The number of 
Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance at various intervals since 
1891, were as follows :— 


= 


Average attendance of Scholars. 
Year. Number of Number of 
schools. teachers. i 
Male. Female. Total. 
| 
1891 1,887 12,169 54,932 68,592 | 123,524 
1894 2,049 13,131 47,552 61,949 109,501 
1897 2,167 13,748 55, 960 72,420 128,380 
1900 2,286 14,607 55,942 74,595 130,537 
1904 2,533 15,525 57,320 74,914 132,234 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


A consideration of the tables in succeeding paragraphs will in the main 
make it clear that New South Wales has for some time occupied a position 
of unenviable pre-eminence amongst the States of the Commonwealth as 
regards prevalence of crime. It would, however, be extremely rash to 
argue from the figures presented, that the people of this State are less 
law-abiding than those of most of the neighbouring provinces, as several 
very important factors have to be considered in dealing with the returns. 
In the first place, it was not until the close of the year 1903 that an Influx 
of Criminals’ Prevention Act was passed in this State, and it is a well 
known fact that prior to the adoption of this measure New South Wales 
offered a happy hunting ground to the criminals from the rest of Aus- 
tralia. Then again there are wide differences in the various States with 
respect to the laws regarding petty misdemeanours and the administration. 
thereof, while, as is pointed out elsewhere, the jurisdiction of magistrates 
is by no means uniform throughout Australia. The composition of the 
population must also be taken into account, it being obvious that the 
proportion of offenders in a State with a large floating population will 
be considerably higher than in one where the nomadic class is less 
numerous. 

Prior to the year 1891 the criminal statistics of New South Wales were 
compiled from the police returns, but it was found that the latter repre- 
sented the total transactions of the various stations rather than the actual 
number of persons dealt with. These returns were therefore discarded, 
and methods of tabulation adopted from the Petty Sessions records which 
have ensured a more accurate presentation of facts. xcept where other- 
wise stated, the figures in the succeeding tables refer to persons only, 
while it will be found possible to institute further interesting statistical 
comparisons in regard to arrests, since the actual number of distinct 
persons apprehended in each of the last ten years can be given with 
exactitude, ; 

MacistratTus’ Courts. 

In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, the Courts of Petty 
Sessions are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates; and in the country 
districts by Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, the latter of 
whom are honorary officers. All persons entered in the charge-bocks of 
the police, except such as have been committed by a Supreme Court Judge 
or by a Coroner, must be brought up at the Petty Sessions, either to be 
dealt with summarily or to be committed to a higher tribunal. The 
jurisdiction of magistrates is limited generally to offences involving a 
sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment, either peremptorily or in 
default of payment of a fine, but under a few Acts—State and Common- 
wealth—sentences up to two years’ imprisonment may be imposed. A 
magistrate is not empowered to pass cumulative sentences, but while a 
person is undergoing a term of imprisonment for the committal of one 
offence, he may be brought up in a lower court to answer to another 
charge, and if convicted may be sentenced to another term, to take effect 
from the expiry of the first offence. 
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Exclusive of those charged as being of unsound mind, the persons 
brought before magistrates during the year 1904 numbered 59,851, of 
whom 38,188 had been arrested, while 21,663 appeared on private and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,138 per 100,000 of popu-- 
lation, as compared with 4,174 in the year 1900; so that during the five 
years the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the lower 
courts, decreased ‘to the extent of 36 per 100,000 inhabitants. Below will 
be found a table showing in what manner the accused persons were 
brought up to answer the charges preferred against them, and how their 
cases were disposed of. It is to be understood that where several offences 
were charged against a person on the one appearance, account is only 
taken of the most important:— — 


Summarily dealt with. 

Persons 
How brought up. oP ark Committed. 
TOES ‘ Discharged, : 
Magistrates. | Convicted. etc Total. 


By arrest ........cceccecssecseceeees 38,188 83,255 3,573 36,828 1,360. 
By private and police summons| 21,663 16,847 4,625 21,472 191 * 
Total \....cccce ceeceeeees 59,851 50,102 8,198 58,300 1,551 


It will be seen from the above table that of the 59,851 :persons charged. 
before magistrates during the year, only 1,551 were committed to higher . 
courts, and no less than 58,300 were summarily dealt with—convictions. | 
being recorded in 50,102 cases, while 8,198 persons were discharged after 
evidence had been taken, or against whom proceedings were not pressed. 
Appended is a division of the accused persons according to sex, from 
which it may be gathered that while females contributed 10,477 to the 
ranks of the offenders, only 1°41 per cent. of their number were com-. 
mitted to a higher tribunal, as compared with 2°84 per cent. of the males. | 
Of the females committed, about 54 per cent. were charged with larceny,. 
breaking and entering, stealing from the person, and stealing in a. 
dwelling :— 


Charged Summarily dealt with. 
Sex. before : Committed... 
Magistrates. Convicted. rol Daa Total. 
i : 
Males) cccateessatettutevecasetndias’ 49,374 41,416 | 6,555 47,971 | 1,403 
Females ........cccccccseseseeeeeees 10,477 8,686 "1,643 | 10,329. 148 
- | 
Lota. ~.isisccs sivespavesters 59,851 50,102 H 8,198 58,300 1,551 


Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it will 
be found that of every 100,000 males in the State during 1904, 6,466. 
were charged with offences against: the law, while of.an equal number of 
females but 1,534 were accused before magistrates. The summary con- 
vietions give the proportions of 5,424 per 100,000 males and 1,272 per 
100,000 females. In the case of committals, however, the females emerge 
from the comparison on much more favourable terms, for while 184 of | 
every 100,000 males were sent up to higher courts during the year, the 

‘f 
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proportion of females so dealt with was but 22. The preceding table, 
reduced to a population basis, will be found below : — 


Per 100,000 of Population. 
Sex. Charged Summarily dealt with. 

before : Com- 
Magis- Dis- mitted. 

trates. |Convicted.| charged, | Total. 

etc. 

Males ........ccccccseeeees 6,466 | 5,424 858 |. 6,282; 184 
Females ................-5 1,534 1,272 240 1,512 22 
Persons .............00005 4,138 3,464 567 4,031 107 


Although the mean population within the metropolitan area in 1904 
was 514,800 as compared with 931,640 in the country districts, 34,154 
of the 59,851 persons charged before magistrates during the year were 
brought up in the metropolitan division. On the basis of population, 
this gives a proportion of 6,634 offenders per 100,000 inhabitants in the 
metropolis— a much heavier rate than that of the country, viz., 2,758 per 
100,000. It is, of course, obvious that where the temptation to break 
the law is greatest, the largest number of offenders will be found; and it 
is also the case that many offences, such as drunkenness and other offences 
against good order, are liable to be promptly dealt with in large aggrega- 
tions of population, while to a great extent they escape attention in 
sparsely-settled districts. If an examination be made into the nature of 
the offences with which the accused were charged, it will be found that, 
while the total rate of the metropolitan district was over 140 per cent. 
higher than that of the country, the rate of offences against the person 
and against property in Sydney and suburbs was but 74 per cent. above 
the corresponding rate for the other parts of the State. ‘Ihe difference 
in the percentage of offenders committed in the two divisions, which may 
be+seen from the following table, is chiefly attributable to the great excess 
of persons within the metropolitan area charged with offences against 
good order :— 


Persons Summarily dealt with. 
rier charged Com- 
District. before |— To Dis- re mitted. 
Magis. |Convicted. charged, Total. 

ToTaL NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
Metropolitan............ 34,154 | 28,848 4,614 | 33,462 692 
Country ............c.ee 25,697 | 21,254 3,584 | 24,838 859 
New South Wales ...| 59,851 | 50,102 8,198 | 58,300 1,551 

PER 100,000 oF PoPULATION. 

Metropolitan 6,634 5,604 896 6.500 134 
Country ............ ec eee: 2,758 2,281 385 2,666 92 
New South Wales ...| 4,138 3,464 567 4,031 107 


Leaving the committals to be dealt with in the superior court returns, 
an investigation into the nature of the offences of which the 58,300 
persons summarily dealt with in 1904 were accused, shows that there were 
2,996 persons charged with offences against the person, 78 with offences 
against person and property, 4,997 with offences against property only, 
21 with forgery and offences against the currency, and 50,208 with other 
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offences, the overwhelming majority of which were of a minor character, 
consisting chiefly of drunkenness and other offences against good order— 
such as disorderly conduct and using bad language—and of vagrancy 
and breaches of various Acts. It is evident, therefore, that the somewhat 
large number of offenders summarily dealt with is made up principally 
of persons who cannot justly be included amongst the criminal classes, 
the total number of offenders against the person and against property, 
including forgery and offences against the currency, being 8,092 out of a 
total of 58,300. Appended will be found a classification of the offenders 
summarily dealt with, together with the proportions per 100,000 of 
population during each of the last four years :— 


| 
. F y Against 
Against bers Against por Good "Ordee, ' 
Year. the ond’ Property Offences and all i Total. 
Person. Property. om ‘Gareay Gitenees: 
NuMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
1901 3,639 60 4,685 18 49,017 57,419 
1902 3,518 74 5,382 16 50,112 59,102 
1903 3,275 79 5,609 21 50,991 59,975 
1904 2,996 78 4,997 21 50,208 58,300 
( 
Per 100,000 or PoruLaTION. 
1901 _ 265-2 4-4 341°5 1°33 3,572°5 4,184°9. 
1902 252-4 53 386 :2 11 3,595°9 4,240: 
1903 23071 56 394:°2 15 3,583°8 4,215:°2°: 
1904 207°1 5:4 345°4 15 3,471°1 4,030-5 


The above figures show that there has been a considerable decrease in.: 
the proportion of offenders during the last four years, the rate per - 
‘100,000 having declined from 4,185 in 1901 to 4,031 in 1904.. A gratify- . 
ing decrease is shown in the rate of offences againt the person, the figures: . 
falling from 265°2 per 100,000 in 1901 to 20771 in 1904, or by about 22; 
per cent. The rate of offences against good order also shows a decline, 
while in the other three classes there have been slight increases during: - 
the period. 

The following table gives a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were obtained during 1904. Of every 100,000 males 
in the State, 5,424 were summarily convicted; and of every 100,000 ~ 
females, 1,271 were similarly dealt with. The offences of which the;- 
females were found guilty were naturally less serious than those com- 
mitted by the males. As the table shows, the number of offences against. . 
the person and against Property was 547 per 100,000 males and 83 per- 
100, OU females : — 


Summary Convictions. Per 100,000 of Population. 
Offences. 
Males. | Females.| Persons. | Males. .| Persons... 
Offences against the person............0002ee eens 1,280 152 1,482 168 22 92, 
Offences against person and property .. - 3 1 4 aed ies or 
Offences against property only ......... 2,891 416 3,307 379 61 229% 
Forgery and offences: against the currency a 1 ssa 1 dona aes se 
Offences against good order............. ««| 27,181 6,865 34,046 3,550 1,005 2,353 
Offences not included in the preceding .......... 10,060 1,252 11,312 | 1,318 183 782 
Total -sn.ccgstediiesesaees odes kess 41,416 8,686 50,102 5,424 1,271 3,463 | 
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The following table gives the total number of summary convictions 
of males and females, with the proportion per 100,000 of the population, 
for each year of the last quinquennial period :— 


Summary Convictioris. Per 100,000 of the Population. 
Year. T ? a 
Males. Females, Total. Males. Females. | Total. 

1900 40,455 6,562 | 47,017 5,660 1,025 3,468. . 
1901 41,961 7,001 48,962 5,820 1,075 3,569 
1902 43,040 7,736 | 50,776 5,886 1,168 3,643 
1903 43,082 8,297 51,379 5,748 1,232 3,611 
1904 41,416 8,686 50, 102 5,424 1,271 3,463 


Although the total number of convictions during the period shows an 
increase of over 3,000, the rate per 100,000 of the population slightly 
declined, the proportion in 1904 being 3, 463 per 100;000 as compared 
with 3,468 for the year 1900. 

Below will be found a classification of the punishments on summary 
conviction in 1904 :— 


* Imprisoned! Peremp- Other 
Offences, ae torily pe Punish-} Total. 

detacilts Imprisoned * | ments. 
Offences against the person........--..-eee eee 872 309 193 56 2) 1,432 
Offences against person and property ............ iett, ||  Seteatis | 2 eae 2 4 
Offeaves against property only .......... eee eens 1,196 884 917 230 80 | 3,307 
Forgery and offences against the currency........ Pages|! | sees ee 1 ee aoe 1 
Offences against good order............. 5c cece ee 15,953 15,410 1,261 197 1,225 | 34,046 
Offences not included in the preceding ..........4. 9,675 1,275 320 7 35 | 11,312 
Totals sistas sivadedveseae ats. 27,696 | 17,878 2,604 | 490 | 1,344 | 50,102 
As. shown above, the number of convicted persons sentenced to 


peremptory imprisonment was 2,694, and adding those incarcerated in 
default of paying the fine or of finding security, viz., 17,878, the total 
number imprisoned was 20,572, out of 50,102 summarily convicted by 
the magistrates, or over 41 per cent. 
27,696; but it is probable that some of those who were imprisoned in 
default of immediately paying the fine imposed were discharged before 
the term had expired, the amount having been paid in the meanwhile. 
The total sum received by way of fines “during 1904 was £28,337, of 
which amount £15,152 was paid into the Consolidated Revenue, £8, "324 
was given to the Police Reward Fund, and £4,861 was paid to hospitals, 


‘benevolent institutions, municipalities, and informers. 
the fines received during each year since 1895 is given below :— 


The number of fines paid was 


The amount of 


Year. | Amount. Year. | Amount. 
£ — £ 
1895 22,011 1900 22,510 
1896 19,313 1901 . 24,982 
1897 20,749 1902 31,487 
1898 23,103 1903 27,799 
1899 21,596: 1904 28,337 
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Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (46 Vic. No. 17), provision 
has been made for whipping as an additional punishment, chiefly for 
wanton and unprovoked assault and for indecent exposure. The Bench 
must consist, in the metropolitan district, of two Stipendiary Magistrates ; 
and in the country districts, of a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate and 
one or more Justices of the Peace. In.no case was whipping added to 
a sentence of imprisonment passed in a magistrate’s court during the 
year 1904. 


The First Offenders’ Probation Act of 1894 (57 Vic. No. 23), con- 
taining provisions similar to those which have proved of so much value 
in the treatment of crime in older countries, came into operation on 
the lst June. Under this enactment a youthful offender who had been 
convicted of an offence committed under sudden temptation may be 
given an opportunity of showing by his. future conduct that his aberra- 
tion was only temporary, and with this object:in view the prevention 
of contamination by gaol associations is provided for. The person 
whose case is dealt with in this manner by the presiding magistrate or 
judge is not required to serve the sentence passed upon him, but is 
liberated on entering into a recognizance, with or without sureties, for his 
good behaviour during the period over*which his. sentence extends, the 
probationary termi, however, being not less than one year in every case. 
Before he is permitted to depart from custody he is examined for future 
identification, and during the period covered by his sentence he must 
report himself to the police every three months. If he should fail to 
do so, or should again lapse into crime, he may be arrested and com- 
mitted to gaol for that portion of his sentence which is still ‘to run; 
but should his behaviour be good throughout the whole of the proba-- 
tionary period, he is not regarded as having been convicted, and if at 
any time later on he is arrested for another offence a previous conviction 
cannot be put in against him. During the year 1904, 266 persons 
summarily convicted were released under the provisions of the First 
Offenders’ Probation Act, and in the table showing the punishments 
inflicted these persons have been included under the heading of “Bound 
Over.’’ In one or two cases an offender 80 dealt with by the magistrate 
. was unable to find sureties, and in default had to go to prison. Since 
the passing of the Act, it has happened on more than one occasion 
that persons with previous convictions have been able to secure the 
advantages of its provisions. Thus, in 1899, there were 8 persons 
treated as first offenders, of whom 5 had been convicted once previously, 
and 2 four times previously, while one man had no less than 7 previous 
convictions recorded against him. In 1900, there were 9 convicted 
persons treated as first offenders, and of these 4 had one previous con- 
viction, 2 had two previous convictions, 2 had three previous convictions, 
and 1 male offender had been four times previously convicted. In 1904, 
the provisions of the Act were extended to two persons, each of whom 
had been previously convicted. The inadequacy of the means of identifi- 
cation of prisoners was, of course, chiefly responsible for the foregoing 
results; but with the extension of the finger-print system—the credit of 
introducing which is due to Mr. S. McCauley, Deputy-Comptroller of 
Prisons—criminals will now have less opportunity of posing as first 
offenders. Bureaux for the recording of digital impressions have been 
established in the capitals of the other States, and the interchange of 
identification cards has been arranged for, and it is hoped that before 
long the whole of the Prison Departments in Australia will be working in 
conformity with the system elaborated in New South Wales. 


The total number of persons summarily convicted has been given in 
a previous table. Below will be found a distribution of offenders convicted 
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into three groups, with the proportion of the population in each for the 
years 1901-4 :— 


Offenders against the) Offenders against 


person, and against property only. Other Offenders. 
person and property. 
Year, 
Per 100,000 Per 100,000 Per 100,000 


Number. | of Popula-| Number. 


of Popula-| Number. 
tion. 


of Popula- 
tion. 


tion. 


1901 1,675 122°0 | 2,974 | 216°8 | 44,313 | 3229°7 
1902 1,657 1189 | 3,530 | 253°3 | 45,589 | 3271°2 
1903 1,528 | 107°4 | 3,749 | 263°5 | 46,102 | 3240°0 
1904 -| 1,436 99°3 | 3,308 | 228-7 45,358 | 3135°8 


A gratifying feature of the above table is the decrease, both absolute 
and relative, in the offences agginst the person and against person and 
property. As the table shows, the proportion of the population con- 
victed of these offences has fallen steadily from 122 per 100,000 in 1901 
to 99 per 100,000 in 1904. The proportion of other offenders—this 
column including offences against good order, as well as infractions 
of a minor character generally, against various Acts of Parliament— 
also fell during the period from 3,230 to 3,136 per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation. A slight increase is, however, noticeable in offences against 
property only, the present proportion being 229 per 100,000, as com- 
pared with 217 for the year 1901. Since the appointment of Stipendiary 
Magistrates in the Metropolitan district there has been a greater propor- 
tion of cases summarily dealt with, while it is also noticeable that the 
proportion of acquittals and discharges has greatly fallen off. Prior 
to 1880, it may be said that about 25 per cent. of the persons brought 
before magistrates were discharged, while in no year shown since 1885 
was the proportion more than 16°6 per cent. until 1895, when the figures 
reached 20°2. Since that year the percentage has again declined, falling 
as low as 13°7 in 1904. The following table shows the proportion of 
summary convictions by magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and of 
committals to higher courts :— 


Acquittals Comntittals 

Year, Summary 0 

Convictions. Disshayes Higher Courts. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1870 69:0 24°7 6°3 
1875 70°1 25°3 4°6 
3880 769 18°4 47 
1385 82-9 14:1 3°0 
1890 80°4 16:0 3°6 
1895 T74 20-2 2-4 
1896 80°5 171 2°4 
1897 79°4 18-0 26 
1898 80°9 16°7 2-4 
1899 81:3 16°3 2-4 
1900 83°1 149 2-0 
1901 83°4 14°4 2°2 
1902 84:1 13°8 21 
1903 83°7 14:0 2°3 
1904 83-7 13°7 2°6 
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CHILDREN’S Courts. 


The first Children’s Court under the Neglected Children and Juvenile 
Offenders’ Act was opened in October, 1905, under the presidency of a 
specially appointed magistrate. The chief purpose of the court is to 
remove from the trial of juvenile offenders as much as possible the 
disagreeable surroundings of a police court. A fair number of cases has 
already been dealt with, and the objects of the Act are so admirable that 
similar legislation is foreshadowed in other parts of Australia. 


APPREHENSIONS. 


In the following table will be found the total number of persons 
apprehended by the police, together with the proportion per 100,000 
of the population for each year of the decennial period 1895-1904. It 
will be seen that the rate shows a satisfactory decline, the proportion 
in 1904 being about 10 per cent. lower than in the opening year of the 
period : — 


Arrests. Arrests. 

Year. Year. 

= P 00, 01 f cr Per 100,000 of 

Number. Popabston: | Number. Population. 
1895 36,939 2,953 1900 37,462 2,766 
1896 36,642 2,884 1901 38,092 2,776 
1897 35,443 2,747 “1902 39,590 2,841 
1898 35,864 2,732 1903 40,561 2,851 
1899 35,837, 2,687 1904 38,188 2,640 


The above figures refer to the total number of arrests made by the 
police in each year of the decennial period, and, of course, include the 
whole of the separate arrests of any particular individual. Since the 
year 1898, however, owing to the more detailed information collected on 
the arrest cards, it has been found possible to tabulate the actual number 
of distinct persons apprehended, and the figures for each year of the 
period 1898-1904 will be found in the following statement :— 


Distinct persons arrested. 


Year. 


nat. [EL MOSt | women, FOL OSH | muna, | BoD 
1898 23,507 33-7 2,975 48 26,482 20°2 
1899 25,090 35°5 3,242 ao 28,332 21°2 
1900 24,433 34:2 3,249 5-1 27,682 20°4 
1901 24,686 34-2 3,426 5°3 28,112 20°5 
2902 24,481 33°5 3,860 5°'8 28,341 20'3 
1803 23,933 31:9 3,645 5:4 27,578 19°4 
1904 21,952 28°7 3,605 . 53 25,557 177 


\ 


It will be seen from the foregoing figures that there has been a consider- 
able decrease, both absolute and relative, in regard to the total number 
of distinct persons arrested, the proportion per 1,000 of population in 
1904 being only 17°7, compared with 20°2 seven years ago. ‘The figures 
for females show a slight increase, but the number and proportion of 
males declined considerably during the period, = 
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AGES oF OFFENDERS. 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences during the 
year 1904 are given below. It will'be seen that the most serious offences 
were charged ‘against persons between the ages of 25 and 30, while the 
largest number of offenders occurred in the age group 50 and upwards, 
this class including the greatest proportion of confirmed drunkards and 
vagrants :— 


Ages. 3 

nes 5 

i * _— 

: : 7 : - | 5 . : : .|/o | ae 

Offences. Sle8) oS | eh | oS. eS | oS] oS | oS zB i8 SZ 

s g g & | & & g & 3 | B'o 

gieS) a5 [Fs ) es Se] ee) see legless |e] ok 

EIRE/ SE |SE| SE SESE) SE | SE]SEle a 

JB S/S [SE LSE) FE) PELTE| WEL 7S IE] = 

i¢ A 
. No. | No.| No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No.| No 
Against the person .......... wie | of 132 271 312 160 166 117 85 112 1 | 1,860 
Against person and property..| 1 | 14 55 50 65 86 23 21 10 AE. | 6: 286 
Against property only........ 15 (317 651 551 633 429 327; 256; 181 298 | .. | 3,658 
Forgery and offences against | ! 
the currency ............ a 1 10 ll: 14 9, 10 11 3 li] .. i 80 
Against good order, including’ | 

drunkenness ............ 2 | 32 | 1,047 | 2,291 | 2,550 | 2,446 | 2,488 | 2,472 11,868 | 8,977 | .. | 19,057 
Not inclnded in the preceding| .. | 3 111 240 | 242 165: 108, 106 68 73) .. | 1,116 
Total.............008. 18 (871 | 2,006 | 3,344 825 3,245 8,072 | 2,983 | 2,210 | 4,482 ) 1 | 25,557 


The proportion of offences committed at different ages by males and 
females is shown below for the year 1904 :— 


Per 100,000 of mean population 


Persons Apprehended. of each age group. 


Ages.. i. : 
Males, Females, Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
| 

No. ° No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 10 years...........ccceeeeee eee wy... 18 10 oe 5 
10 years and under 15.. eo 337 34 371 385 40 215. 
15 20.. 1,744 262 2,006 | 2,306 350 1,334 
20 25 2,683 661 3,344 4,000 964 2,466 
25 30 3,242 583 3,825 5,362 984 3,195 
30 os 35 2,733 512 | 3,245 | 4,838 | 1,037 | 3,066 
35 $5 40 2,567 505 3,072 | 4,568 | 1,148 3,067 
40 9 45 2,593 390 2,983 5,373 | 1,102 3,567 
45 50... 1,953 257 2,210 5,451 1,012 3,609 
50 years and upwards «| 4,081 401 4,482 4,260 } 570 2698 

Not stated... ceeseesee eee eee 1 we 1 a ask a 
1 

Total ocvcsiestecsssessitatase 21,952 3,605 | 25,557 2,873 528 1,767 


BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS. 


At the Census of 1901 the persons born in New South Wales formed 
722 per cent. of the total population; while of the 25,557 males and 
females arrested during the year 1904, only 11,641, or 45°5 per cent., 
were born in the state. These figures are not, however, to be taken by 
themselves as proving the law-abiding character of the native-born as: 
compared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of the people 
under 21 years of age are.by birth Australian, while males largely 
predominate over females among the British and foreign-born residents 
within the state. With the steady increase in the number of those born 
within the boundaries of: New South.Wales, there has naturally been a 
corresponding increase in the proportion contributed by them to the total 
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number of apprehensions, the figures in 1904 being 45°5 per cent. as 
against 32°8 per cent. in 1891; and similarly, the proportion of arrests 
of persons born in other parts of Australasia has risen in this state.from 
86 per cent. to 11:9 per cent., in the same period while a decline in the 
proportion of persons of other than Australian birth resident in New 
South Wales has been accompanied by a decrease in the proportion of 
apprehensions contributed by them, the figures falling from 58°5 per cent. 
to 42°6 per cent. during the period under review. 


But little can be gained -by a comparison of offences with the number 
of persons of each nationality, as the bulk of the offences are committed 
by the adults, who comprise only about one-fourth of the native-born, as 
against nearly 90 per cent. of the residents of other nationalities. 
Further, a large proportion of the foreign offenders consists of seamen 
who were sent to gaol for various breaches of discipline on board ship, 
for drunkenness, or for other minor offences, and it is, of course, obvious 
that persons of this class can by no means be regarded as typical of the 
race to which they belong. Accepting the returns as they stand, however, 
and comparing the adult males sent to gaol with the total adult male 
population, it will be found that the South Australians and the Chinese 
are the most law-abiding portion of the community, these nationalities 
showing a rate of 7 convictions each per 1,000 persons. Next come 
natives of New South Wales with 11 per 1,000; then the English and 
Germans with 13; the Victorians with 14; the Scotch with 16; the Irish 
with 17; the French with 44; the Scandinavians with 47; and natives of 
the United States with 49: 


The native countries of distinct persons arrested in 1904 will be found 
in the following table :— 


Offences. 


l Z 
i] 3 a &. 
S oS m a5 
8 5 365 32 a 
Birthplaces, 2 2s] 2 Rag 3 ge 2 FF 
Se | Sle] Sy S| tu | oB AS 
a9 So aay me oo 34 2 
sf | ege A] S25! 8f cn a 
ao /2%°9/ #6 | £85) £6 EE Ba 
to fg | oS Bao 8 pen < 
< bp ‘s Bes 2 $2 
< ap on” Zr 
< 
ar FATS ee ' 
No. No No. No, No. No. 0. 
New South Wales ..............0006 stress. 744 169 2,171 39 8,149 369 | 11,641 
Victoria ........ Se 74). 22 246 9 1,024 61 1,436 
Queensland .... ra 23° 6 102 4 326 10 471 
South Australia ahaa 22 6 59 1 294 34 416 
Other Commonwealth States and New Zealand 41 5 128 | 3 507 24 708 
Englands. isn cere ee ot atin bea eee a 171 26 408 13 8,157 164 3,939 
Scotland ...... VOSA tes sein 47 7 86 1 1,129 49 1,319 
Ireland ..............5 90 12 186 2 2,666 59 3,015 
Other British Possession: bs 23 7 40 1 210 30 311 
France on. ccc ences ees “ie 9 5 17 1 139 28 199 
Germany .........0e eeu ceue 17 2 | 40 oe 251 39 349 
CHING fs ieee wrote en airnisca iy thee eltkaeee wed 16 3 25 1 134 82 261 
Norway and Sweden... 28 1 32 394 36 491 
United States ......... 20 5 57 3 274 37 306 
Other Foreign Countries 33 10 60 2 396 94 595 
At Sea oo. e cece ewes 1 a 1 4 6 
UOMKNOWIM ice Aye kale Ss ede wa hin a a Saves 1 3 4 
i 
Total iis. eRe hae ccand we tesean 1,360 286 3,658 80 | 19,057 1,116 | 25,557 


As the table shows, natives of New South Wales formed considerably 
less’ than half the total appreliensions, natives of other portions of 
Australasia comprising nearly 12 per cent. Now that the Influx of 
Criminals Prevention Act has become law, it is believed that this latter 
proportion. will fall away considerably in.future years. 
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RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is ascertained 
and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1904 the arrests of. distinct 
persons belonging to each of the various denominations were :— 


Offences. 7 
- oe 5 
© & | sae] 8 Ss @ 
ae s wes] eB | See] 3.) Be 
Religions, 28 2 8¢ En pee 23 325 Bs 
as  &25| && | se) 25 | Ass ee 
&™ | =36 & |582|/ & |8 &| < 
s 5B | ees |< 4 
No. No. No. No. No No. No. 
Church of England ........sceceeeeeceeee es 540 117 | ‘1,605 88 | 7,167 405 | 9,892 
Roinan Catholic .... 0... cc cece ence cece ee eees 572 126 1,446 29 | 8,611 387 | 11,171 
Presbyterian...........cccc esses eeeees cr eees 93 22 255 6| 1,672 81 | 2,129 
Methodist Z 49 7 145 1 389 32 623 
Congregational 8 24 ee 55 4 95 
Baptist .... 9 1 31 61 102 
Lutheran .. 34 2 35 1 489 73 634 
Salvation Army .... 1 2 ll 2 16 
Other Christian Denoniinations ... .......... 6 11 50 10 77 
HOBO: so sics seen gatas gaye ebb se vow weleles 4 1 31 40 8 84 
Mahommedan 8 1 6 1 18 12 46 
AMP OCHORS 55 ie a afeceie dis vas. « Sede Ou 6 05h wl ecsetore 36 5 67 4 494 102 708 
#1) ear wee.) 1,360 286 3,658 80 | 19,057 1,116 | 25,557 


No great ralinnes cau be pineal on the statements of religious belief in 
the case of many of the persons arrested, as offenders have been known to 
return themselves as belonging to two or more different denominations in 
the course of a single year. Making due allowance on this score, however, 
the foregoing figures may be taken as giving a very fair indication of 
the religious beliefs of distinct persons arrested in 1904. It will be seen 
that Roman Catholic offenders form by far the largest proportion of the 
total. This denomination numbers about 26 per cent. of the population, 


while the proportion of persons so returning themselves was 43°7 per cent. 
of the total offenders. 


EpucatTion oF OFFENDERS. 


The degree of education of those who were arrested is shown in the next 
table. Four grades of education were formerly adopted for classificatiom 
purposes, but in consequence of the difficulty of defining the term 
“Superior Education ’’ that classification has been abandoned; and as 
the amount of education possessed by persons who are said to be able to 
read only must be very slight, the distinction between this class and the 
completely illiterate has not been attempted :— 


Degree of Education. 


a 

i=s 

2 

ra 

Offenees. Mliterate, Read and Write. 3 2 
a 

a ee a Ee eet z 

Males. |Females} Total. | Males. |Females.| Total. < 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Against the pergon..............c.ceeeeees 61 1 62 | 1,206 92 | 1,298 | 1,360 
Against person and property ......... 9 cecawe 9| 266 1] 277 286 
Against property only ...............08. 130 16 | 146 | 3,058 454 | 3,512 | 3,658 
Forgery and offences against the 

CULTENC Yi. hooey adh aces evecendoace’ Bl cs 3 72 5 77 80 
Against good order, including 

Arunkenness............c0eeeseseseeeecess 616 66 | 682 |15,445 | 2,930 |18,375 | 19,057 
Not included in the preceding... ..... 71} ow. 71 | 1,015 30 | 1,045 | 1,116 


otal ona Rane 890 | 83) 973 (21,062 | 3,522 24,584 | 25,557 
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The proportion of persons of 20 years and upwards in the community 
who are able to-read and write is estimated to be about 94 per. cent., 
while in 1904 the proportion of persons arrested who were so far educated 
was over 96 per cent. It would be rash to argue from these premises 
that the spread of education has been unaccompanied by a decrease in 
crime, for, as shown elsewhere, there has been a definite improvement 
both as regards petty offences as well as in connection with more serious 
charges. The figures simply demonstrate the spread of education even 
amongst those persons who from environment or hereditary tastes may 
be considered more or less predisposed to lapse into crime. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1904 the arrests for drunkenness, with and without disorderly 
conduct, numbered 19,706, or 51°6 per cent. of the total number of 
arrests, a8 compared with 20,418 arrests, and a proportion of 54°5 per 
cent., for the year 1900. There were also 734 persons proceeded against 
by summons for this offence, as against 585 in 1900. The total number 
of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, therefore, 20,440, 
as compared with 21,003 in 1900. The proportion of cases of drunken- 
ness per 100,000 of population was 1,413, the lowest rate for the last ten 
years. 


The following table shows the number of arrests and summons cases 
for drunkenness in the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts :— 


7 Extra- 
Met lita) 5 
Cases of Drunkenness. Distr ate 7 aa Total. 
ie | 
No. No. No. 
Apprehensions ............... 13,152 6,554 19,706 
Summons Cases..............- 153 581 734 
Totaly ic.s<; ccdiedsessiee 13,305 7,135 20,440 


Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large towns, 
and it is only natural to expect that, with an increase in the population of 
the towns, there should be an increase in the apprehensions for drznken- 
mess. As the table shows, however, the total number of cases in 1904 is 
‘the lowest recorded for the past five years, while as regards proportion of 
population the rate in 1904 is lower than that of any previous year in the 
‘decennial period, 


Too much stress, however, could not be laid upon the falling off in 
arrests if there were not other evidence of the decrease of drunkenness, 
as a word of instruction from the Inspector-General of Police could, 
according to its tenor, increase or decrease the number of persons appre- 
hended on this charge; but the decline in proportion of arrests has been 
coincident with a marked decreasg in the consumption of intoxicants, so 
that it may be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on the wane. The 
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number of apprehension and summons cases for drunkenness in each of 
the ten years 1895-1904 is given below :— 


a Apprehensions for Drunkenness. t pi none 7 otal, a ses | Score nee 
Males. Females. Total. | see | Drunkenness, PD PulAtion, 
1895 14,108 3,609 17,717 662 18,379 1,469 
1896 15,311 3,572 18,883 616 19,499 1,535 
1897 15,131 3,542 18,673 653 19,326 1,498: 
1898 15,378 3,346 18,724 673 19,397 1,478 
1899 15,974 3,326 19,300 638 19,938 1,495 
1900 16,721 3,697 20,418 585 21,003 1,551 
1901 16,739 3,841 20,580 543 21,123 1,540 
1902 16,714 4,291 21,005 572 21,577 1,548 
1903 16,801 4,366 21,167 670 21,837 1,535 
1904 15,378 4,328 19,706 734 20,440 1,413 


The figures quoted in the foregoing table refer to total cases, both as 
regards apprehensions and summonses. In the next table will be found 
the actual number of distinct persons apprehended for drunkenness 
during each of the years 1900 and 1904, males and females being shown 
separately in age groups:— 


1900. 1904. 


Age Groups. bs 
Males. cicaer clans ‘Males. | Females. | Total. 


10 and under 11...]_ ...... 


TD vesge af SAB Me cence’ sal] exes |) oe! |) deset ‘| | Bice ; 

4, 4, 15... Al! seeks 1 2) ww. z 
|| ee (fe ce ee as3 2 ee Z 
16, 4 Ia. 6 1 7 9 1 16 
17 4» 4, 18... 39 7 46 24 7 3I 
i, 4, 19... 72 i9| 91 79 15 o£ 
19 4, 4, 20...) 129 35 | led] 112 32 | 144 
200, 4 21...) 112 24} 136) 122 25 | 147 
21 ,, ,, 25...) 804 997 | 1,081} 895 237 | 1,132 


25 ,, 4, 380...) 2,146 428 | 2,574) 1,612 364 | 1,976 
30 ,, 4, 35...) 2,066 380 | 2,446] 1,683 366 | 2,049 
35 4, 5, 40...) 2,313 329 | 2,642) 1,757 398 | 2,155 
40 ,, 45 45.,| 2,194 293 | .2,487/ 1,883 300 | 2,183 


45 ,, 4, 50...| 1,666 160 | 1,826] 1,477 202 | 1.679 
50 ,, 4, 55...) 1,26) 160 | 1,421; 1,228 133 | 1,361 
5B, 4, 60...) 733 s2| 815] 682 65| 747 
60 , ,, 65... 659 | 62 721 604 | 67 671 
65 ,, ,, 70... 324 | 25 349 452 39 491 
70 4, 4 75... 185 19 204 183 14 197 
75 4, 55. 80... 50 | 3 53 67 8 75 
80 and upwards ... Wi we 13 23 1 24 
Not stated ........ Bol. casita Bh beacva, |) yeaa'sen noe 


Total... .....| 14,776 | 2,254 117,030| 12,896 | 2,274 |15,170 
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There has been a considerable decrease in the actual number of persons 
arrested for drunkenness during the last five years, the total falling 
from 17,030 in 1900 to 15,170 in 1904. This decrease was, however, 
confined to the males, the actual number of females arrested in 1904 
being slightly in excess of that for 1900. 

The number of convictions obtained for drunkenness, with and without 
disorderly conduct, during the year 1904, was 20,314. In 5,983 of these: 
cases, or 29°5 per cent., the offence was committed between 8 a.m. on: 
Saturday and 8 a.m. on Sunday; and in 2,165 other cases, or 10°7 per- 
cent of the total, the offence was committed between 8 a.m. on Sunday 
and 8 a.m. on Monday. The number of convictions obtained for breaches: 
of the Licensing Act during the year will be found below. It will be~ 
borne in mind that hotels are required by law to be closed on Sunday, 
although the licensees are allowed to sell to lodgers and bond fide travel-- 
lers. As the arrests on Sunday show, fhe law is not greatly respected :—-. 


Convictions for Selling— Metropolis. Country. <a 
' Liquor on Sunday, and keeping premises 
open upon that day .......... eee eee 144 111 255 
During prohibited hours other than wpon : 
SUNDAY! oeccs ages ce ndeteeitectaccsevcettenaen 49 53 102 
Liquor without a license ...............:0006 18 22 40 
Adulterated liquor ............... giadisa dene 7 a 7 
Total convictions obtained ............ 218 186 404 


On page 619 will be found the number of public houses licensed in the~ 
State, and also the number of colonial wine licenses current during .the- 
last few years. 

The average consumption per inhabitant of-spirits, wine, and fer-- 
mented liquors at intervals since 1891 is given in the following table;. 
also the total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed in: 
terms of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants: 
per inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, the 
quantity in 1904 being over 25 per cent. less than in the first year 
shown :— 


EquivaJent 

Year. Spirits. | Wines. | Beer. in Alcohol 
(proof). 
galls, | galls. galls. galls. 
1891 1-11 | 0°84 11°42 2°83 
1895 0°73 0°64 9°02 2'09 
1899 0°75 0°67 10°21 2:27 
1903 0°79 0°67 9°55 2°20 
1904 0-78 =| 0-68 9-00 211 


The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested by the 
number of persons arrested for that offence in the different States, has 
received no little attention, and it has been made to appear that New 
South Wales, in this regard, holds a.bad pre-eminence. The total cases 
of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population in the different 
States and in New Zealand, for the year 1904, were as given below :— 


State No of cases Per 100,000 
7 of drunkenness, of population. 
New South Wales ..............cccceeeececeneseeeeens 20,440 1,413 
VaACbOria. siiiescusecsccaadotceaiens Kees 13,881 1,149 
Queensland ....... week om weet oe fc 6,854 1,320 
South Australia ....... ae “ 2,394 648 ¢ 
Western Australia.... as ne 3,247 1,372 
Tasmania .............ccc0e be «+ 580 321 


New Zealand ............064. pers elateeaass os 9,626 1,127 _ 
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The cases of drunkenness in New South Wales in 1904 were the lowest 
recorded during the past ten years. In all the other Australasian 
provinces with the exception of New Zealand, there are decreases on the 
totals recorded in 1900. In comparing the drunkenness returns of 
the various States, it may be pointed out that an argument founded 
solely on the number of cases is misleading, for a great deal 
depends upon the state of the law and the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered. The extent of the area supervised must also be taken into 
consideration, for it is evident that the law will be less strictly enforced 
in the sparsely-settled districts of Queensland, South Australia, and 
‘Western Australia, than in the more thickly populated parts of Australia. 
‘The quantity of intoxicants consumed per head of the community is, 
perhaps, a better guide, though not always a safe indication, unless the 
manners and customs of the people are also considered; but where the 
‘habits of communities are so similar as is the case in regard to the 
Australasian provinces, the consumption per head is a tolerably fair test. 
The returns for several years show that the amount of alcohol consumed 
is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, while in New South Wales 
it is somewhat below the average for the Commonwealth. 


Of late years there has been a growing tendency to regard drunken- 
ness, not so much in the light of a crime as of a disease. It has been 
frequently advocated that the dipsomaniac should not be sent to gaol 
to herd with criminals and have his weakened faculties subjected to their 
evil influence, but should be sent to an asylum specially built for his 
reception. The present system of dealing with the offence has proved to 
be practically worthless, as the same faces are constantly reappearing 
before magistrates, in some cases more than a hundred times in the course 
of a. few years. During 1904, out of a total of 15,170 distinct 
persons arrested for drunkenness, 3,359, or over. 22 per cent., were 
brought up more than once. Of these, one man was arrested 30 times, 
another 25, another 22 times; while three women appeared respec- 
tiyely 35, 28, and 23 times in the course of the year. An examination of 
the criminal records of the State, over a period of years, also disclosed 
the rather startling fact that more than 40 per cent. of the gaol popu- 
lation commenced their career with an imprisonment on a charge of 
drunkenness. 


INQUESTS. 


In all cases of violent or unnatural death, death resulting from 
accident, sudden death, death in a hospital, and in cases of suicide, it is 
the duty of the Coroner for the district to hold an inquiry into the cause 
if he has reasonable grounds for believing that death was due to violence 
or other unnatural means, and for that purpose he is empowered to order 
the exhumation of a body if necessary, to summon jurors and witnesses, 
and to commit for trial a person found guilty by the jury of the crime 
of manslaughter or murder. Every death which takes place in gaol or 
in a lockup must be investigated, and it is also customary to hold an 
inquest on the bodies of all persons executed in gaol. In a district where 
no coroner has been appointed, or the officer is unable to hold the usual 
inquest, a magistrate may hold an inquiry; but owing to the fact that he 
is not empowered to commit a suspected person for trial, he must termi- 
nate the inquiry in all cases where facts are disclosed which point to the 
criminality of a person, and direct the police to prosecute at the nearest 
police court. The numbers of deaths during 1904, the causes of which 
were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, were 933 of males and 306 
of females, giving a total of 1,239 inquests and magisterial inquiries. 
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The finding of the courts in 357 cases was that death was due to disease, 
and in 855 cases to violence, while the cause of death in 27 cases was not 
clearly defined. 


It is provided by Act 24 Vic. No. 10 that when any real or personal 
property has been destroyed or damaged by fire, the Coroner exercising 
jurisdiction in the district where the outbreak has occurred shall, if he 
consider the case to be a fit one for investigation, hold an inquiry with 
the object of ascertaining the origin of the fire. The procedure is similar- 
to that followed in inquests held in connection with cases of death. The. 
Coroner can, in accordance with the decision of his jury, commit a person 
for trial on a charge of arson. Inquiries were held during 1904 inta the- 
origin of 133 fires, and the verdict returned was one of accident im 7 
cases, of arson in 24, of insufficient evidence in 101 cases, and in 1 case - 
no verdict was returned. There are a Coroner and a Deputy-Coroner for - 
Sydney, and 133 Coroners for the country districts, as well as one for - 
the State generally. 


Superior Counrts.—CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal | 
Court of Gaol Delivery held at Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a. 
jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. In 
capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the accused, 
is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurors; and in cases other - 
than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies . 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged cannot exceed eight. Under - 
Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assented to in December, 1891; a person 
accused of an indictable offence is privileged, but not compelled, to give- 
evidence in his own behalf. Prior to the passing of this Act, such a 
privilege was only granted to those charged with bigamy. At the close of” 
the case for the prosecution, an accused person may also make a statement . 
in his defence without rendering himself liable to examination thereupon, , 
either by Counsel for the Crown or by the Court. The verdict of the jury 
must be unanimous, for, even if eleven jurors were agreed, their verdict 
could not be accepted. If the jury disagree in the first instance, they 
may be locked up until they either come to a verdict or are discharged by ~ 
the Court. If no verdict is returned, the prisoner is liable to be tried 
again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court, 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Courts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with the 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the capital 
penalty is involved, and for hearing civil causes at certain circuit towns, 
viz. :—In the north, at Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton ; in 
the west, at Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; and in the south, 
at Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, who 
also perform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are seven 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions; two of these preside over the Courts in 
the Metropolitan and Suburban and Hunter Districts, and one each in the 
following districts :—Southern, south-western, northern, north-western, 
and western. All offences, except those involving the capital penalty, are 
within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of prisoners at Quarter 
Sessions, the Chairman, at the request of the prisoner’s counsel, must 
reserve questions of law for the consideration of the Supreme Court, or 
he may so act motu proprio, 


) 
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During the year 1904 there were 1,432 males and 155 females com- 
mitted for trial in the Superior Courts of the State. Of these 1,587 
persons, 1,551 were committed by magistrates, before whom they had 
‘been brought up at Petty Sessions; 29 by Coroners, 15 being accused 
of murder, 11 of manslaughter, and 3 of arson. The number of persons 
committed during any one,year does not necessarily coincide with the 
gumber placed on trial during the same period, as some persons com- 
matted at the end-of one year do not make their appearance until the 
following year. Excluding those against whom the Attorney-General 
declined to file a bill, there were 1,407 persons recorded in the returns 
-of the Superior Courts of the State during 1904, 1,280 being males and 
127 females. The following table shows the manner in which these 
-accused persons were dealt with :— 


Central Criminal 
and Circuit 
Courts. 


Courts of Quarter] All Superior 
Sessions. Courts. 


How dealt with 


Males. | Females.) Males. | Females.| Males. | Females, 


+ Convicted-- 
Sent to Gaol or Reformatory............... 120 8 | 575 37 695 45 
Liberated under First Offenders’ Act...) 25 79 15 104 15 
SAcopmibted aii icccoceccesaceesdaccanecdaseasccsecnes 84, 13 | 337 35 421 48 
-Sury disagreed oo... cccceecceee ceeeee oe 1 or 10 I “| 1 
Bind «23 feiss ee eedadeccsed tastier eats oes i Ie) Gee 4 1 5 1 
Bound over o......... cece ceceeeceeaeeeesceeneneeenee Per ait 15 10 15 10 
- Not proceeded against ..... 0.0.00... senate a) 2 | 24 5 |: 29 7 
Total persons ........ccccccceceeeee 236 | 23 |1,044| 104 |1,280| 197 


Classifying these accused persons according to the nature of the 
offences with which they: were charged, it will be found that, both in 
‘the case of males and of females, offences against property only are the 
‘most numerous, followed by offences against the person. Below will be 
found ‘astatement of the offences of which the 1,407 persons dealt with in 
superior courts during 1904 were accused, with the rates per 100,000. of 
population :-— ; i 


Males. Females. Persons, 

Offences. asi | id Per 

100,00: 100,000 100,000 

Number} (¢ popu- Number) ¢ popu- Number 5¢ popu- 

i lation. lation. lation. 
Offences against the person ............6.cc0seeee 312 40-9 25 37 | 337 23°3 
Offences against person and property ............ 248 32°5 9 13 257 17°38 
Offences against property only...........cee eee es 585 766 67 98 652 45° 
Forgery atid offences against the currency........ 72 9°4 4 06 76 52 
Offences against good order ............60-- 0.000 10 13 6 0-9 16 11 
Offences not included in preceding ................ . 53 69 16 | 2°3 "69 48 
Total oc scars sagen seeeg ea vsneuede 1,280 167°6 127 | 186 1,407 97°3 
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The following statement shows the character of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during each year since 1895, and affords 
material for interesting study. Cases which from various causes were 
not proceeded with are included under the heading of “ Other Offences” 
in the table :-— 


‘ ~ H | qos 
Offences. , 1895. | 1896, ' 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903, | 1904. 
j i i 


i I I \ i i 
Murder’ ...........0005 10 12 5 7 8 10: 8 8 13 13 
Attempted murder... | 4 3 4 5 3 3 9 es 9 8 
Manslaughtér ...:.....00........00005 31 13 22 20 14 14 29 8 21 15 
Wounding maliciously, unlawfully.... 99; 100] 101; 119] 112] 125 91 75 | 100 87 
Rape, and attempts to commit ........ V7 19 V7 19 19 10 16 5 26 21 


Assaults on children ...............20. 36 36 53 13 | °18 21 18 17 18 20 
Indecent assaults : 20 21 39 52 49 44 45 46 43 44 
‘Unnatural offences ... 


6 12 10 16 30 13 18 13 18 13 


AIBON: oo ais wees aloes bee ea eae Oe eae te 27 22 11 15 14 16 10 23 15 23 
Robbery with violence, including gar-) 71 30 36 21 49 47 51 9 33 35 
rotting. : 


Larceny and receiving stolen property. | 205 | 200/| 260| 228] 213] 191 | 191] 224| 276] 236 
Stealing in a dwelling, including bur-| 73 69 70 72 48 57 G7 73 93 | 104 


glary. 
Forgery and'uttering ....... pe tighunweesd 63 63 90 65 72 47 52 55 63 76 
Stealing from the person ........... paief’ 28 26 34 34 43 64 72 31 36 71 
Obtaining money, ete., under false 46 46 56 35 al 33 36 45 48 40 
pretences. 
Embezzlement -.............2... ceeeee 27 37 22 11 13 YW 15 26 25 24 
Horse-stealing 50 54 60 58 47 60 0 61 63 79 
Cattle-stealing 25 51/28 24 29 29 7 29 21 23 
Sheep-stealing 40 55 44 26 30 26 23 29 69 30 
Perjury ........... 23 16 6 15 12 8 7 16 16 34 


Other offences 429 | 483 | 362 | 344 343 308 | 352) 483! 427 | 411 


Total Committals.............. 1,340 | 1,368 | 1,330 | 1,199 | 1,202 } 1,143 | 1,217 1,226 | 1,482 1,407 


The scope of this work does not admit of the particulars of offences 
being set out in great detail, but if the returns be analysed it will be 
found that, as experience bas shown elsewhere, the seasons have a marked 
effect upon our conduct; besides this, however, there is apparently a 
periodicity in crimes sufficiently curious to afford food for speculation. 
‘Perhaps the greatest examples of this periodicity are in connection with 
crimes of blood, 7.e., those of murder, manslaughter, and maliciously 
wounding; and with crimes against females, and unnatural offences. 


GAOLs. 


There are in New South Wales 58 gaols of all kinds; of these, 7 are 
principal gaols, 15 minor gaols, and 36 police gaols.. The total number 
of cells in all gaols is 2,418. The average daily number in confinement 
during 1904 was 1,878. 

Great changes haye taken place during the last few years in connection 
with the treatment of prisoners, and it. is considered by competent 
authorities that New South Wales is quite abreast of the latest and most 
enlightened penological methods. Formerly, punishment in gaol partook 
somewhat of the nature of revenge for wrong-doing; but under-+the more 
humane system at present in vogue, the idea of revenge has sunk far into 
the background, and the strongest possible stress is laid on the moral 
reformation of offenders. Of course, there are still defects to be 
remedied—for instance, the present method of dealing with the inebriate 
is recognised as absolutely futile, while the problem of how best to deal 
with the professional criminal still awaits solution. With regard to the 
latter question, however, the Habitual Offenders Act passed in 1905, and 
to which further reference is made later, may be looked upon as a step 
in the right direction. The principle of restricted association has now 
been in force for several years, and results have amply justified its 
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adoption. Before the introduction of this system, prisoners were classi- 
fied in various groups, determined principally by the length of sentence, 
and their free association was doubtless productive of much mutual 
contamination. Under the present system, however, confinees take meals 
in their cells, and their unavoidable association at work, religious 
instruction, and exercise is conducted under the closest supervision. At 
night the cells are lighted up to a reasonable hour, and well-conducted 
prisoners are allowed the privilege of reading wholesome and interesting 
books. Prison libraries in the State now contain upwards of 20,000 
volumes, of which 2,144 are in the library at Darlinghurst. 

In order to ensure the proper working of the “ restricted association ” 
principle the gaols have been graded in various classes. Thus, Parramatta 
Gaol is reserved chiefly for old offenders; the more hopeful class are sent 
to Bathurst and Maitland; Goulburn receives first-ofienders; and sexual 
perverts and offenders against good order are dealt with at suitable 
smaller establishments. Portions of the country prisons are set apart for 
short-sentenced males, while Darlinghurst and Biloela receive metropolitan 
offenders of this class. Further and improved modifications will be 
introduced on the completion of the penitentiary at Little Bay. 

On the 31st Décember, 1904, there were 1,877 prisoners, exclusive of 
debtors, in confinement, thus distributed :— 


Prisons, Males. Females, Total. 

Principal gaols ..... ......... 1,382 179 1,561 
Minor gaols  ........... cee 196 2 217 
Police gaols oo... 94. 5 99 
Total .....ecceeseceeeseees 1,672 205 1,877 


The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the various 
gaols throughout the State during the year 1904 was 11,347, exclusive 
of debtors. Of these, 5,937 were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, Sydney. 

The following table gives the number of distinct prisoners received 
into gaol under sentence for the last ten years with the proportion per 
100,000 of mean population :— 


Year. Males, Females. Total. af Popul don 
1895 7,796 1,369 9,165 733 
1896 8,308 1,237 9,545 751 
1897 ; 7,457 1,250 8,707 675 
1898 | 7,509 1,174 8,683 662 
1899 6,881 1,084 7,965 597 
1900 6,667 1,046 7,713 570 
1901 6,812 1,160 7,972 581 
1902 6,524 1,103 7,627 547 
1903 6,761 1,177 7,938 558 
1904 6,154 1,168 7,322 506 


As the table shows, there has been a marked decrease in proportion ts 
population of persons received into gaol during the. ten-year period 
1895-1904, but how far this is due to more enlightened penological 
methods, to the spread of education, and to general improvement in 
social condition, it.is difficult to estimate. 

The number of prisoners in confinement at the close of each year during 
the last decennial period will be found below. Taking one year with 
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another, these figures may be accepted as fairly representing the average 
daily number for each year given. Prisoners have been classified under 
two heads—those under sentence, and those awaiting trial, debtors being 
excluded :— 


In confinement. aaa ait 

AN; 

ear. seabenoe: \prisl. . 
Males. | Females. Total. 

1895 2,257 240 2,497 2,345 152 
1896 2,137 | 217 2,354 | 2,216 | 138 
1897 2,015 | 242 2,257 | 2,136 | 121 
.1898- 1,894 | 187 2,081 | 1,934 | 147 
1899, 1,798 | 186 1,984 | 1,864 | 120 
1900 1,712 | 185 1,897 | 1,791 | 106 
1901 | (1,605 | 207 1,812 | 1,696 116 
1902 1,646 189 | 1,835 1,698 137 
1903 1,641 175 1,816 1,711 105 
1904 1,672 | 205 1,877 | 1,719 |: 158 


The largest number of prisoners at any age-period is of those whose 

ages range from 25 to 30 years, and proportionately to the population 
‘this group also shows the highest ratio of offenders, with 1,497 per 
100,000 inhabitants, followed by 30 to 35 years, with 1,479; 35 to 40 
years, with 1,441 ; and 20 to 25 years, with 1,021 per 100,000 of popula- 
~ tion. . 

The following table gives the number and ages of persons sentenced to 
penal servitude, labour, or imprisonment during the year 1904. Sentence 
of death was recorded against 6 male prisoners, but was carried out in 
one instance only. In three cases it was commuted to imprisonment for 
life, and in two others to penal servitude for five years. Two females 
were also sentenced to death during the year, but the penalty was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life in one case, and in the other to imprison- 
ment for five years. 

Included with the persons sentenced to be imprisoned without labour 
are 18 males and 3 females in the age group 8 to 15 years, who were sent 
to reformatories, 5 males who were ordered to be imprisoned during the 
Governor’s pleasure, 4 males and 2 females who were received into gaol 
while awaiting securities, and 69 males imprisoned until order complied 
with :— 


S To Imprisonment. 
3 FES Total Prisoners 
ed 
8 é 2 Sentenced. 
° a With Labour. Without Labour. 
© 
is a 
Ages. oe 
.\3 g} .|8 g g 
3 |/3)} gg)? gaia a 3 a 3 5 
ele/2/8) 5 |a)2/38 |e)/2)8)8)| 2 
Co iS) Ci oS 3 o ° CI o ° Sg oO ° 
on  ] aA Fe a a & a 
on ase eed ee = 
22) 2 24 16 3 19 38 5 43 
623 |170 | 793 17 oe 17 641 | 172 813 
1,041 /283 |1,324 37 4 41 |} 1,098 | 287 | 1,385 
1,210 |479 |1,689 | 70 1 71 | 1,812] 450 | 1,792 
a 958 |514 |1,472 69 4 73 | 1,046 519 | 1,565 
900 |542 |1,442 48 9 57 969 551 | 1,520 
1 910 |455 |1,365 55 6 61 982 462 | 1,444 
653 |248 | 901 48 8 56 712 | 256 
528 |112 | 640 33 oa 33 572 | 112 684 
322 | 97 419 16 4 20 339 101 440 
557 | 81 638; 46 3 49 609 84 693 
2 17,724 |2983)10,707| 455 42 497 | 8,318 | 3,029 11,347 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 7,322 dis- 
tinct persons were imprisoned during the year 1904, of whom 6,154 were 
males, and 1,168 were females. The following table shows, in age groups, 
the number of distinct persons of the male sex who were convicted once 
and more than once during 1904, any convictions they may have under- 
gone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given the 
returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each person debited 
with the total number of sentences received, whether served in one prison 
or in more than one :— 


Males Imprisoned during 1904, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted 

Ages ————— 

1 2 3/4/5 )6!7) 8 | 9 ]10;11 | 12/138 | 14 | 15 | 22 | Total. 
wie nit are pete es de, aaeeen 

Sand under 9....|. 1 1 

9 4 #«x+%W... , 
10 a TW ces 2 iat Soa. 2S || ee foe aco: lee Sail eae Mak ol eae | aa ae! | ae] ae 4 
ot Soo DBE ace] Be) Gel teck [sorafieens |i Sa [ee feed] Sell) ga eal oat |meael| reall cee! tee 3 
12 sd 18-3: 4 : ms el Se oN eas Beg tel ce x) |e 4 
13:. 5) 4....[ 11 sell pede [beet ta Seale loca ect ae” cl Sells ais eo 11 
14 5 HB...) 2 oa ae eS 13 
6 Cs, 16....) 87 vx| | i 38 
16 ” TP. asics 53 8| 4 ! { 65 
17 4. 18 ....) 100; 15) 3 { 1g 

. | 1 
wi, 9....| 187) 98] 2] 1]... dee eat Ta 163 
19 sf 135; 12) 7] 2].. aleer 156 
20 ~«(,, u47| 23) 2]..].. Selle i [ae 172 
21 a 640 7/14] 9] 3 1/../ 1 ela 743 
25 803 | 146 | 31 | 17 4/1 2] 2 | isadlecegs 1,006 
: | 
30, 35 ....| 687 | 103/32}/J0]..] 5] 1] 2) ..f 0) 0) 27.4 1 791 
35g, 40 .....| 524] 94/35]10}10] 3] 3/..);..] 1] ..'..) 1 681 
40, 45 514/ 88|/32]/11]10/ 2} 1} 1] 3] 1) 1) 1]. 1 666 
45 35 50 371 69 | 26 i. 5 a |iak yt area re we 1 487 
50 aS 55 303 67 | 20 | 11 Zell oro ge) 21 1 405 
; | 

55 i 60. 171 32)}13 |) 2] 3] .. 1 1| 2 225 
60 os 65 .. 1382 BOT Be) Bee] cee 1 bs 1 175 
65 y 70 ....) 110 14| 8| 6].. | 2 | 2 142 
70 » 7B...) 48 9| 2 1) 1 \ 61 
75 » ~~ «80. | .. | 2 Pouliee fd | acter Wl Ge!) tell ods ihe [ee || Se 18 
80 and upwards .. 6 ee 1 re 5 ee ee ee ee 8 
Total.. 9 ...... 4,914 | 807 |244 | 91 | 38 | 21] 9/| 10 | 3/2] 4| 3/1] 1] 1) 6154 


As the table shows, 72 boys under 16 years of age were received into 
gaol during 1904. In some instances’ only a portion of the sentence 
would be served in prison, and the offender would then be removed to a 
reformatory, the magistrates being allowed to exercise their discretion 
in regard to the punishment imposed. It is hoped that the operations 
of the ‘ Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act of 1905” will be 
responsible for a decrease in juvenile crime, since the police will have 
extensive powers in regard to neglected and wandering children. The 
need of an efficient Truancy Act, moreover, has been frequently pointed 
out, as it is universally recognised that truancy oftens forms the first step 
in a downward career. 

A remarkable feature of the foregoing table is the large number of 
persons sent to gaol more than once during the year. The prisoners 
with two or more convictions numbered 1,240, while their convictions 
were 3,404. The list of second convictions commences with boys of 
under 17 years, and ends with a man-who had passed his seventieth year; 
the third convictions are headed by a lad under 15, and so on, as the list 
shows. One man in the age-group 45-50 was convicted no less than 
22 times, and 19 convictions were recorded against another prisoner in 
the age group’ 40-45 during the year. The number of males under 
21 years of age sent to gaol was 746, and of these 105 were convicted 
more than once. As is the case with the females, by far the largest 
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proportion of those sent to gaol more than once during the year consists 
of drunkards and vagrants. The records clearly show the hopeless 
futility of the present method of dealing with drunkenness, as the same 
faces often reappear before the magistrates scores of times within a few 
years; indeed, the Comptroller-General of Prisons reports the case of a 
woman who, during the interval from 1860 to 1904, had been convicted 
no less than 450 times for this offence. : 

There were 1,168 females imprisoned during the year 1904, of whom 
the large proportion of 495, or 42°4 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. The convictions of girls under 21 years of age numbered 99, and 
of these 35 were imprisoned more than once. One woman was convicted 
as many as.23 times during the year, another had 22 convictions recorded 
against her, three were convicted twenty times, and one was convicted 
19 times during the year. The following table shows the number of 
females imprisoned, their ages, and number of convictions during the 
year: — 


Females Imprisoned during 1904, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 
Ages. Ofer | i | 
1 2/3 |'4/]5|6) 7} 8] 9 | 10)11]12)13)| 14/15/17 18/19)20/22\23) Total. 

= lL = nar 2 | Es = 
13-and under 14 .......... al Weer ook tod (aes Meee Mere ey eo ee or ars Ge 
14 35 * ; Se ad Sere owes sf wil-ss) ce 
15 a siall” 8 a 
1, 7 | a3 
17 ‘9 a fecal (GH, | 332 Sees os 
18 aS 4) 2}1]1 3 we 
19 ; 7|..];4/1)1 . 
20 B/ 4/3) ..)2 4 
21 5 wo| o|6|4]4]/siijijaiajf.... thes 
25 * 27/18/11 | 5)}4/38)/1]/6/1;1)/3)/2]1 oilers 
30 a 27| 9/9l6/s}2\a}/2}2.1]..)2]3]..}4 
35 ts 2ii9/615|-7/4/1]7}4i3/1] 3 | ae. 
40 s 9 /1z}9/5}6\/7/5|/3]...2;1f1]..[..f.| 
45 of 11}; 9/6] ..)2/6/2) ..) 23...) ..) ..) 1] Up. 
50 on 6 ZB BAD lal asi cee] sect Br es bed ec 
55 7 9 B3/2!2)1 aie one ail Biles 
60 PP 8] ../2 1} ..)1 
65 ss 8)... 12 red Ne calle 
70 3 14), 3% 
75 ” eee eas oe 

Total .............- 673 164 | s9 (64 |32 37/26 {15 |20 ho | 8 5 | 5 | 2) 2 


The following table shows the ages of distinct persons under the age of 
21 years received into gaol during the five years 1900-4. It will be seen 
that the figures for 1904 are only slightly in excess of those for the first 
year shown in the table, despite the growth of population in the interval : — 


| 
1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 


Ages, i 
M. | F. |Total.| M. | F. |Total.) M. | F. /Total.| M. | F. ) Total.) M. | F, | Total. 


21) 6 27 | 40 44 | 38 
59 | 14 73 | 67 69 | 65 


2 

1 

1b ” 16. A 
19 | 121 |108 | 15 | 128 |114 | 32) 146 [122 | 21] 148 |118 BY 124 

29 


16 ” 7. 
17 ” 18... 
18 a 19. 


Under 10 years 3) 1 1/ 6 6; 5] 1 6) 1; 1 
10 and under1l . 4 2 1 3 3 3 4]... 4 2) 2 
nu, 22. 6| 5 | 5| 7 7| 5; 1] 6| 8 3 
2m 3» 1B. 5] 4) 4/u]..{ away) 5] t 6) 4)... 4 
13 a 4. 2 12;12; 2 14] 8] 6 14] 9] 2 11/11; 13 
14 ” 15. 18 | 10] .. 1} 8] 1 9/12) 1 13 | 13 14 

26 4 40 

83 2 69 


26 | 192 [1382 | 35 | 167 |140 | 30] 170 |156 | 24 | 180 163 


19 9 20 . 34 194 |195 | 29 224 /164 | 30 194 189 | 35 224 |156 185 

20 3 2 26 | 178 |1a7 | 27 | 164 fis9 | 98 | 257 70 | 40 210 [172 | 27 | 199 
Tal inate 

Total .......ceee ces noo ‘126 | 825 705 (119 | s24 \680 lar 897 ire 1s2'| 916 746 | 99°] 945 
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Particulars regarding the Carpenterian Reformatory for Boys and the 
Industrial School for Girls will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Social Condition. 

The persons who figure in the preceding tables as having been convicted 
several times during the year are the drunkards, the vagrants, and the 
petty thieves. Naturally the more serious offenders are rarely afforded 
an opportunity of appearing before the Courts twice in one year. ; 

A very large proportion of the prisoners received into gaol on summary 
conviction consists of persons who were imprisoned in default of payment 
of fines. Doubtless many of these were too poor to pay the fines, so that 
it would appear that their poverty was more accountable for their im- 
prisonment than the actual breach of law committed by them. In 1900, 
an Act was brought into operation which permitted payment of fines by 
instalments, and also allowed reduction of term of imprisonment on 
consideration of paying portion of the amount. Under the provisions of 
this Act, over 1,000 persons were enabled to reduce their terms of im- 
prisonment. during 1904. 

The punishments awarded to offenders vary from nominal imprison- 
ment to the supreme penalty of death. Prisoners under sentence of hard 
labour are, after examination by the medical officer, given such work as 
the prison authorities consider comes within the meaning of the sentence. 
Penal servitude is not awarded for a shorter term than three years. In 
the case of male prisoners it is taken to mean hard labour on the roads 
or other public works, and in the case of female prisoners, hard labour 
in gaol. The punishment is practically the same as hard labour. 
Prisoners undergoing a sentence of imprisonment without labour are 
treated differently from others, and if they entirely maintain and clothe 
themselves they are exempted from any work; otherwise they contribute 
to their own support by performing such labour as may be provided. 
Under section 405 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a prisoner who 
has been convicted of a felony, attended with violence to the person, or 
committed by the offender when armed, or by means of any threat, is 
liable to be kept in irons for a portion of his term of imprisonment, but 
mot extending beyond the first three years. 

The effect of punishment in reforming criminals, or in restraining 
them from the commission of crime, is a subject upon which a great deal 
‘has been written. It is certain that in New South Wales there has been 
a great decrease in crime, but it seems equally certain that this satis- 
factory state of things is due to an improvement in the material and 
intellectual condition of the whole community, and not to any deterrent 
effect which punishment has had upon the criminal; indeed, as far as 
concerns the minor offences—such as drunkenness, vagrancy, and petty 
thieving—the deterrent effects of the present system of punishment are 
by no means obvious. 

A summary of sentences imposed upon offenders affords little clue to the 
gravity of the offences committed; thus, for simple larceny, the sentences 
of imprisonment, in the case of males, ranged from under 2 days to 5 
years and under 10; for common assault, from under 2 days to 2 and 
under 5 years; for maliciously injuring property, from under 2 days to 
1 year and under 2; for receiving stolen property, from under 1 month 
to 5 and under 10 years; for begging alms, from under 2 days to 6 
months and under 12; and for perjury, from 1 month to under 5 years. 
‘The great anomaly disclosed by these sentences might disappear if the 
circumstances attending each individual case were considered, but the 
scope of this work only admits of the facts in regard to the sentences 
themselves being recorded. 

There has been considerable discussion in recent years concerning the 
sentencing of prisoners. Some persons argue in favour of progressive 
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sentences, while it is urged by others that the present system savours too 
much of mere revenge for wrong-doing, and the principle of. indeter- 
minate sentences is advocated. Under the latter method prisoners would 
be detained in gaol until such time as their moral reformation was com- 
plete, while the hopelessly incorrigible would suffer total deprivation of 
liberty. How to give practical efiect to such a scheme presents obvious 
difficulties ; nevertheless, it seems only right for society to be protected 
more efficiently against the depredations of confirmed malefactors. The 
Habitual Criminals Act, which came into operation in 1905, gives the 
judges the power of declaring a prisoner after a certain number of convic- 
tions to be an habitual criminal, and as such to be detained after the 
completion of his last sentence until, in the opinion of the authorities, 
he is deemed fit to be at large. As yet only two prisoners have been dealt. 
with under this Act, so that nothing definite can be said as to its efficacy. 


The following summaries give a classification for 1904, according to 
the length of the sentences and the nature of the offences; the two pre- 
vious tables show the number of distinct persons sentenced, while the 
figures in the two following statements refer to the number of offences 
punished, the same person in some instances having been sentenced ° 
several times in the course of the year :— 


Imprisonment for -~ 
a 2S fom a a Spe [2 
PIS le le lo le lel. [a lels les] al 
€ £15.) 5a] Fe leeil Elgg) 3 lS ls o'SEl0 5) 
Offences, & 5 | ES) SS (ES) § es/ Se elfsieFigs! . 
° 3 |BVS|) Be sy lee 2s|\S\E/Sz cg? 8 
@ | & | eF/So| Sales! S lsslal2Sogaglsel s 
© 2 | male] S8\o¢g/ 8 Sé/%\z eee Bla S| & lar 
= 2, A gu; BF 85) e AP! £ re} B/ oO |S 
e | 3 § a/S\z 8] 2 3 \3 
Ss |s SE joa jo | Sis | Spas 8; &| B 
oi eae Me a Ile A IA 
| 
Offences against the person ..) 582 5 8]. 100 | 344) 37] 30/ 36/11] ..) 4]. 1 | 6 
Offences against person and i i 
property ................4, 154 2 oss 1} 9} 21 | 45 | 551 18-| 2 1 | 
Offences against property only| 1,896 19 17 | 320 1,024) 251 |i34 1102 | 19) ..) 1 8} 1! 
Forgery and offences against j 
the currency............... 62 ae ay 1 3! 14] 23/)18| 3] ..) -.].. 4... 
Offences against ae order ..) 4,489 |1,027 | 706 |1,620 /1,044) 88]... | 1/ 1]..J..]..) 2 
Offences not included in the hoy 
preceding ..............5.. 1,135 | 102 | 125 | 383 | 385) 24] 34: 4 fee |e] ee 69 7 2 
Total offences committed by j a ~| ) | if | 
MAlES >>. 5 ceca se eeceke ese ce 8,318 |1,155 | 856 |2,425 (2,800) 435 |266 216 | 52 | 2 5/69 |)18| 4:6 
t | 


Tt will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on six males. In 
one case only was it carried out, the prisoner being convicted of murder, 
and in the, other five cases it was commuted to imprisonment for various. 
terms. Of the persons included in the column ‘‘ Until order complied 
with,” 65 were wife and child deserters against whom there were unsatis- 
fied maintenance orders, and 4 persons had neglected to comply with 
orders under the Customs Act. 


The classification of sentences according to their length and the nature 
of the offences for which females suffered imprisonment in 1904 is given 
below. It will be seen that sentence of death was passed on 2 females 
during the year. Both of these prisoners were charged with murder ; 
but in neither instance was the extreme penalty carried out, the sentence 
being commuted in one case to penal servitude for life, and in the other: 
to imprisonment for five years. Two prisoners appear in the group 
5 to 10 years, the offence in each case being manslaughter. 


The terms for which women are sentenced are as a rule much shorter 
than those of men, as their offences generally speaking are much lighter. 
As shown in the subjoined statement, the total offences of females during 
1904 amounted to 3,029. Of. these, 2,697, or over 89 per cent., 
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represented offences against good order, such as drunkenness, riotous 
behaviour, using bad language, and vagrancy :— 


Length. of Sentences. 
g ‘ 
= | 2) od |e |B lo |w lo. a fad 
Offences, & au ge a6 ae ea Rail SalsS}eS\e8 g 
~ leglen| #8 [Sb gel aslesl|esl st 28/3 |. 
2 SSl\e5) 82 BE) Se/SE/ SESE) 58/3515 14 
& [U7 ss] FS 85/28) 5 | ks) eS Be meZ)s ig 
a oF | a: a = a a 2 & ela A 
Offences against the | ; 
PerSON ............064. 42]... 1; 17) 16... 1 Vij Ba] ieee Bay 
‘Offences against per- | | 
son und property... Ball sed oxet ye2lajwi.d. 
Offences against pro- | | i 
perty only ......... 24) 1! 5| 71/108) 18)12] 6/2.) 0.) 3]. ] 
Forgery and offences | | 
against the cur- i 
PENCY.. sees eee ees sel As eel ats! gat AV ese | seal) feel ee 
Offences against goo 
OPDORs goni53 ee ees 2,697 |355 |547 |1,179-| 575} 41)... | we | cee) cee | eee | wee | oe 
Offences not included! i ; 
in the preceding... 61) 5/14) 21] 16 4/2.) ../../ 1 
Total offences com. | 
mitted by females./3,029 |361 (567 |1,288.| 717, 65 | 144 7) 2) 1) 3] 2] 2 


Allusion has already been made to the number of persons with more 
than one conviction recorded against them during 1904. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with the records of previous years, which are 
given below for the last ten years. The table also gives a statement of 
the average number of offences committed by each person confined :— 


Primore than once, | Offences Committed. |  Osrese Committed. 
Year. _ 
Males. Females. | Males. Females. Males. Females. 
f 1 
1 
1895 1,573 577 4,249 2,338 27 4:1 
1896 4,751 539 | 4,679 2,363 27 4-4 
1897 1,478 514 3,944 2,115 27 4-1 
1898 1,545 485 4,233 2,054 27 4:2 
1899 1,514 470 | 4,177 1,932. 27 41 
1900 1,494 484 4,258 | 2,310 28 4°8. 
1901 1,416 487 3,891 | 2,322 27 4°83 
1902 1,354 495 3,677 2,373 27 4°3 
1903 1,459 BAL 3,870 2,625 27 49 
1904 1,240 495 3,404 2,356 2°7 4°8 


From the evidence of the above table there would appear to. be a 
constant reappearance of the same faces before the courts to account 
‘for so high an average of reconvictions. ‘The proportion of habitual 
offenders, if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is remark- 
able, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following table than 
by the one just given. The returns only include convictions within the 
year named, convictions in a previous year being disregarded. If all 
convictions had been included, the proportion would be about 4 per cent. 
higher. It must be borne in mind, however, that the figures are con- 
siderably swollen by the constant reappearance in-gaol of persons charged 
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with the pseudo-crime of drunkenness, Out of 7,322 persons committed 
to prison during 1904, 1,923, or over 26 per cent., were incarcerated on 
this charge : — 


Percentage of prisoners | Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with Year. with 
previous convictions. previous convictions. 
1895 23°5 ‘| 1900 25°6 
1896 23°5 | 1901 239 
1897 22°5 t 1902 24:2 
| 
1898 23°4 ; 1903 25°2 
1899 © 24°9 i 1904 23°7 


Under Act 4 Vic. 29 a Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each gaol. 
He is empowered to hear and determine all complaints which may be 
made against a prisoner of disobeying the rules of the gaol, or of having 
committed any offence, and may pass a sentence of confinement in. 
a solitary cell for a term not exceeding seven days. In cases of persistent 
insubordination, a charge upheld before two or more Justices of the 
Peace renders the prisoner liable to a sentence of close confinement for 
one month ; and if the culprit js a prisoner convicted of felony, or serving 
a sentence of hard labour, a punishment of personal correction may be 
awarded. The prison returns show that whipping was not administered 
in 1904. The number of punishments inflicted upon refractory prisoners 
during the last ten years is given as follows :— 


| Prisoners punished in gaols. pacar 
Year. j - -— | total prisoners 

contmement. punishments, Total pen 
1895 1,077 228 14305 | lll 
1896 - 924 247 | im | 122 
1897 1,146 226 1,372 124 
1898 1,262 216 1,478 135 
1899 1,166 120 1,286 12°8 
1900 913 52 | 965 10-0 
1901 + 951 is | 1,069 13-4 
1902 991, 40 1,031 13° 
1908 850 36 886 112 
1904 719 29 748 8-1 


The figures show that the proportion of prisoners punished in 1904 
was the lowest during the last decennial period. 

There were 69 persons—62 males and 7 females—imprisoned for debt 
during the year 1904. As the time of detention, as a rule, only extended 
over a short period, the number of debtors in confinement at any one 
time was not. large, and on the 3lst December, 1904, there were only 
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3 males in gaol for debt. The. number of persons sent to gaol for debt 
during each of the last.ten years will be found in the following table: — 


Year, Males. | Females. Total. Year. Males. | Females. Total. 
1895 70 4 74 1900 - 59 3 62 
1896 52 2 54 1901 49 2 51 
1897 50 1 51 1902 57 1 58 
1898 81 4 85 1903 53 6 59 
1899 53 1 54 1904 62 7 69 


The dietary scale in New South Wales prisons comprises bread, maize- 
meal, meat, vegetables, salt, sugar, and rice or barley. For males the 
quantity of bread supplied ranges from 12 oz. to 24 oz. daily, according 
to length of sentence and quality of labour performed, the minimum 
quantity being supplied to prisoners serving sentences not exceeding six 
months, and the maximum to prisoners serving sentences with harder 
labour, such as road-work, excavating, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, : &c. 
The quantity of meat supplied ranges from 4 oz. to 16 oz. daily. To 
females, 8 oz. of bread and 4 oz. of meat are supplied where a sentence 
not exceeding six months is being served, and these quantities are 
increased to 16 oz. of bread and 12 oz. of meat where harder labour, 
such as washing, is performed. For prisoners in solitary confinement, 
and for idle and ill-conducted prisoners, the daily allowance is restricted 
to 16 oz. of bread. Debtors, prisoners under civil process, those awaiting 
trial, under remand, or detained as witnesses for want of bail, receive a 
diet of 16 oz. bread, 8 oz. maize-meal, 16 oz. meat, and small quantities 
of vegetables, salt, rice, sugar, &c. Children of female prisoners are 
also supplied with rations, those under 2 years of age receiving 4 oz. 
bread, 14 pint milk, and 1 oz. sugar, while from 2 to 8 years the allow- 
ance is 8 oz. bread, 4 oz. meat, 1 pint milk, and 1 oz. sugar. 

The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed in the 
principal and minor gaols at the end of 1904, and those engaged in the 
principal callings. In some of the gaols there are no means of finding 
suitable employment of a profitable and useful nature, otherwise the 
number shown could be very much increased ; and it must also be remem- 
bered that there are many prisoners whose services are not available for 
labour, such as those whose sentences do not carry hard labour, and those 
exempt from work on account of medical and other reasons. The net 
value of the labour done during 1904 amounted to £19,452; but this 
sum is taken to refer exclusively to labour of a productive character. 


Carpenters and assistants ....... 26 Writers: wiccecccseccead cauiensecedeves 5 
Painters ........ccccccsvescaecoesevess 17 Washing and Gardening......... 64 
Blacksmiths and assistants. ... 19 School and Store assistants...... 4 
Tinsmiths ...,..... 16 Hospital attendants............... 6 
Masons ............ 2 Working outside ..............0666 75 
Marble workers... aeese coats 22 Needlework .0........:.cceeeeseeeee 153 
Labourers o.......ccceeieceteeeneeeee 128 Sweepers and cleaners............ 167 
Brushmakers —..........cesseeeeee 17 Cooks’ Assistants...........s008 70 
Matmakers......... sGaiaveass 46 Wood and water gang........ ... 37 
Shoemakers 89 Other employments ............... 495 
Tailors............ 130 

Hatmakers 9 Total employed... ......... 1,607 
Bookbinders 10 ; 


At most of the gaols considerable attention is paid to vegetable 
gardening, the produce during the year being valued at £1,500. 
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Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year 1904 as many 
as 273 prisoners who were not employed. The reasons for such exemption 
will be found in the folowing statement :— 


In hospitals 0.0... 0.0... .ccccece sce eeee 25 Recent arrivals, not set to work ... 13 
Tai cell's inact oss Steet eee 5 Under separate treatment ......... 2 
Under medical treatment......... 15 Not under sentence (including 

Exempt from work ..........006.. 44 Gebtors) 0.2... cesesscsseeseseeee 162 
Prisoners’ delegates ........ Aevves 2 : : 
Incapable oo... eeceeeceeeecee eee 5 Total: sisted sidveres sete: 273 


Persons whose cases have not yet been disposed of are allowed to see 
their legal advisers and others who may visit them in reference to their 
trial. It is not required that they shall wear prison clothing; and other 
privileges, consistent with safe custody, are granted to them. Persons 
under examination are not allowed to have any communication made to 
them while in the prison except by their legal advisers, unless such a 
proceeding is specially sanctioned by the Justice conducting the 
examination. : 


By continuous good conduct and industry prisoners become eligible for 
a remission of sentence, in accordance with the following scale :—Where 
the sentence exceeds three months and is also over twelve months, a 
remission of one-fourth to prisoners having no previous conviction of six 
months or upwards; with one such previous conviction, a remission of 
one-fifth ; more than one, a remission of one-sixth. Female prisoners 
in this class having no previous conviction of any kind may receive a 
remission of one-third of their sentences. In the case of sentences over 
three, but not over twelve, months, prisoners who have not served a 
sentence of or exceeding forty-eight hours may receive a remission of one- 
fourth of their sentence ; with one such conviction, a remission up to one- 
fifth ; two or more, a remission not exceeding one-sixth. No remission 
is granted where the sentence is less than three months. The remission 
scale does not affect sentences commuted from capital convictions, where 
the prisoner may petition for release after serving twenty years. 


Under section 409 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a prisoner 
under sentence may be granted a written license to be at large within 
specified limits during the unexpired portion of his sentence. Sureties 
are required, unless under exceptional circumstances, for good behaviour 
and observance of the conditions of the license. ‘The prisoner who is 
liberated is required to report himself periodically to the police, and is 
liable to have his license cancelled and to be committed to gaol to undergo 
the remainder of his sentence by any breach of the conditions upon 
which he was released. This system was first adopted in September, 1891, 
and at the end of 1904 it had been put in force in 256 cases—-those of 
249 males and 7 females. Of the 256 licenses issued, there were, on 
3lst December, 1904, 49 still in force, 183 had expired, and in 22 cases 
the balance of the sentence had been remitted and the license cancelled, 
while in only 2 cases was the license holder returned to gaol to complete 
his sentence. 


When the neglected state in which many of the prisoners are received 
is considered, it may be said that the death-rate in gaols is light, and it 
shows, moreover, signs of decreasing. More especially in the country 
districts, the gaols are frequently called upon to receive persons in the 
last stages of disease, whose proper destination should rather have been 
a hospital or an asylum. This causes an undue inflation of the prison 
death-rate, and it may be said that in a large percentage of the total 
deaths during 1904 the cause should be looked for in diseases originating 
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prior to reception in gaol. A comparison between the death-rate in 
gaols and that of the general population is difficult to make, but it may 
be said generally that the death-rate of all persons received into gaol is 
at present not greater than that of the general population of like ages, 
while the death-rate of habitual criminals is largely below the average. 
In the following table the number of deaths, exclusive of those resulting 
from executions, is given for 1880 and subsequent periods, together with 
the death-rate per 1,000 of the average number of prisoners in confine- 
ment during the year. This average has been.obtained'for every year by 
taking the mean of the numbers in confinement at the end’of that year 
and at the end of the preceding year :— 


Deaths. Death-rate per 

Year. 1,000 persons 

| Males. | Females.’ Total. in confinement. 

i | 

1880 37 ai 37 18°85 
1885 39 11 50 19°90 
1890 24 2 26. 10-84 
1891 37 3 40 15°86 
1892 36 4 40 15°27 
1893 28 6 34 13-42 
1894 22 ‘9 24 9:49 
1895 19 3 22 8°61 
1896 28 2 ~ 30 12-29 
1897 92 be 22 9°47 
1898 20 1 21 9°40 
1899 31 2 33 15-71 
1900 15 3 18 9-02 
1901 21 3 24 12°74 
1902 15 hs 15 8-28 
19038 21 3 24 12°32 
1904 11 2 13 6-92 


It will be seen from the above that the death-rate in 1904 was the 
' lowest recorded during the last twenty-five years. 


CaprtaL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions was 
extremely common. Offences which are now summarily dealt with by 
magistrates, and deemed sufficiently punished by imprisonment for two 
or three months, were, in some cases, punishable by death. This 
barbarous system lasted until about the year 1832, when the offences of 
stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the value of £5, and of killing 
or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were removed from the category of 
capital crimes. Five years later the punishment of death was abolished 
in the following cases :-—Riotous destruction of buildings and machinery, 
riotous asembling, rescue of a person convicted of murder, seducing a 
person in the Royal Navy from duty, inciting to mutiny, administering 
unlawful oaths purporting to bind the person taking the same to commit 
any treason or murder, breaking prison, escaping from lawful custody 
more than once, smuggling while armed, shooting’ at any vessel, or 
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maliciously shooting or maiming any officer of the Navy or Revenue 
Service. Executions have been less numerous of late years than formerly, 
the dread penalty being carried ont in only a small proportion of cases 
wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. The number of execu- 
tions since 1825 is given herewith. In four years only have there been 


ho executions. Four females have been hanged during the period in 
question :— 


Year. inde Son Year. | Sonica roads Year. sedan Pane 
1825 54 9 1852 ° 10 5 1879 21 1 
1826 72 21 1853 4 2 1880 21 4 
1827 | 98 29 || 1854 ul 6 1861 6 2 
1828 | 106 28 1855 12 5e 1882 14 3 
1829-112 52 || 1856 Te W eds 1883 9 1 
1830 | 136 50 1857 9 4 1884 8 2 
1831 | 143 32 1858 9 1 1885 11 3 
1832 156 12 1859 | 10 7 1886 29 2 
1833 135 31 1860 11 5* 1887 4 4 
1834 148 44 1861 32 2 1888 17 2 
1835 142 40 1862 18 6 1889 4 3* 
1836 | 79 26 1863 16 6 1890 1 1 
1887 | 90 Dz 1864 5 2 189] 6 3 
1838 130 19 1865 10 3 1892 4 1 
1839 | 58 22 || 1866 20 6 1893 8 5 
1840 | 13 8 1867 19 4 1894 8 5 
1841 27 18 1868 13 5 1895 ay: 1 
1842 47 | 18 1869 6] cesses 1896 4] 1 
1843 | 22 /8 1870 3B |? asc 1897 . 7 3 
1844. 8 s* || is7l) | on 3 1898 5 1 
1845 15 3 1872 19 3 1899 5 1 
1846 u 1 1873 | 10 4 1900 6 1 
1847 10 6 1874 14 3 1901 2 3 
1848 6 5 1875 2 1902 | oe. | sees 
1849 6 4 1876 15 4 1903 8 3 
1850 5 4 1877 9 2 1904 1 
1851 8 2 1878 2) 4 

oo Pigs le ee 


* One female. 


During the eighty years embraced in the table just given, 2,380 persons 
were sentenced to death, and of these, 1,736 were condemned during the 
first eighteen years. For the whole period the executions numbered 
655, of which 466 were carried out during the first eighteen years. 

A study of the statistics of judicial executions in New South Wales 
prior to the year 1842 will make it abundantly plain that the barbarous 
system of taking life for insufficient cause, so far from striking terror 
into the hearts of would-be criminals, had the effect of lowering the 
moral tone of the whole community, and, therefore, of making some of 
its members more prone to commit the very offences which the punishment 
was intended to prevent. The death penalty is now imposed for murder, 
-attempt at murder, rape, and setting fire to a dwelling knowing that there 
is a person therein ; it is, however, generally carried out for murder only. 
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The following statement shows the number of convictions and executions 
for the offences named for a period of thirty-four years:— 


Attempt at Murder BARS: Attempt at Murder. Rape 
Year. ; Year. : ~ 

Convic- | Execu- | Convic- |) Execu- Convic- Execu- | Convic- | Execu- 

tions, tions. tions. tions. tions. tions. tions. tions. 
1871 9 3° Biss |i ecesehe 1888 15 2 > Prereey 
1872 14 3 ce ene 1889 3 3 Le | desotas 
1873 9 4 Me | wareds 1890 1 1 eevee || Madsied 
1874 7 2 7 1 1891 5 3 1 
1875 7 1 ] 1 1892 4 LD | ceseee | ceceee 
1876 12 4 Se eee 1893 6 5 Z| veveae 
1877 4 2 Be sicee 1894 7 5 | ee 
1878 8 1 r Sea ee 1895 5 1 Do || saises 
1879 1G: || weeds, 5 1 1896 4 Te Np, este |. cestews 
1880 15 4 Gh) ahees 1897 3 2 4 1 
1881 3 1 3 1 1898 de | ceseees 1 1 
1882, 10 3 4] we | 1899 6 | 1 1 
1883 8 1 | eer 1900 1 1 | ceseee 
1884 7 2 DS || scedies 190] 5 2 4 1 
1885 9 3 Dade eS eee 1902 Dei] | seases Le |). asses 
1886 10 2 12 teen 1903 10 3 Bi || esses 
1887 BF | Prséeass 1 4* 1904 | 10 1 Be |i, saves 


* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886. 


In 1887, as the table shows, the death penalty was carried out in the 
case of four prisoners charged with rape. Since that year there was no 
further execution till the single cases in each of the years 1897, 1898, 
1899, and 1901. It would be rash to argue that the executions in 1887 have 
exercised a salutary effect upon persons disposed to commit this crime, 
for there has been no diminution in the number of persons committed 
for trial. With more reason it might be assumed that juries are loth 
to-convict for rape, knowing that death is the penalty assigned by law 
as its punishment. 


Pouice. 


At the end of the year 1904 the Police Force of New South Walse con- 
-sisted of 2,310 men of all ranks, of whom 771 were mounted. The force, 
which comprises 13 superintendents, 9 inspectors, 40 sub-inspectors, 69 
senior-sergeants, 141 sergeants, 321 senior-constables, 1,698 constables, 
and 19 detectives, is commanded by an Inspector-General, who is under 
the control of the Chief Secretary of the State, the police being directly 
in the service of the State. 

The question of handing over the control of the police to local bodies 
has not as yet been seriously entertained in New South Wales. The latest 
municipal legislation (Local Government (Shires) Act of 1905) does not 
make any provision in this respect, and in any case it is hardly likely 
that definite action could be taken until the entire area of the State is 
incorporated. 

Below wil! be found the number of police in the metropolitan and 
country districts at the close of each of the last ten years. It will be 
seen that with the growth of population the force is steadily increasing 
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in strength, the present proportion being 1 police officer to every 626 
inhabitants, as compared with 1 to every 681 persons ten years ago:— 


Year. | Metropolitan. Country. | Total. patiante ts acti 
Police. Officer. 
\ 
1895 745 1,108 1,853 681 
1896 749 1,125 1,874 682 
1897 754 1,143 1,897 636 
1898 792 1,165 1,957 676 
1899 82h 1,195 2,016 667 
1900 888 1,254 2,142 637 
1901 . 909 1,263 2,172 635 
1902 950 1,272 2,222 621 
1903 979 1,291 2,270 627 
1904 1,006 1,304 2,310 626 


The protection of life and property is not the only duty which the 
police are called upon to perform. On the contrary, a large portion of 
their time is taken up in the collection of the agricultural and stock 
schedules and the returns of works and manufactories, and other work 
of alike character. In many cases they also act as Clerks of Petty Sessions 
and Wardens’ clerks, collect information for electoral rolls, and fill other 
offices having no direct connection with police duties. The duties of the 
police vary so much in the different States that any comparisons which 
neglect to take this factor into consideration are considerably vitiated 
thereby. Differences in area and physical characteristics must also be 
allowed for in dealing with the figures shown in the following table, which 
exhibits the strength of the police force in each State and New Zealand 
at the close of the year 1904:— 


Police. To each Police Officer. 
State. : i 

politan, | Country. | Total. | ants,” | ‘niles. 
New South Wales...... 1,006 1,304 | 2,310 626 135 
Victoria ..0. ec eed 824 671 1,495 808 59 
Queensland ............ 224 608 832 624 803 
South Australia ........ 222 171 393 910 2,290 
Western Australia..... 134 | 357 | 491 | 482 | 1,988 
Tasmania ............... 70 164 234 764 112 
New Zealand............ 71 566 637 | 1,327 164 


A comparison of the Police Forces of the principal cities of Austral- 
asia, the United Kingdom, and the United States, is given in the next 
table, and it would appear that the Australasian capitals have propor- 
tionately less police supervision than the other places enumerated in the 
list. This, however, of itself argues nothing in favour of the law-abiding 
character of the population of the Australasian cities, but rather that 
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a large number of police could with advantage be added t to. the force now 
employed for their protection : — 


! Hl | 


a q |e if ag an Repel 
242 Hi age rength 0 eac. 
Citi, atboltee.| “Poltce | Cities of Police. | ‘Poliee 
jconsuenle. pi Constable, 
Australasia— No. No. || United Kingdom— | No. No. 
Sydney .............008 515 | Edinburgh ... 1,507 545 
Melbourne ... 617 | Glasgow ...... vent 1,479 529 
Brisbane ........ 561 Dublin .........c eee 1,145 308 
Adelaide Leg | 769 United States— | 
Perth ...... ee Seicee 370 New York ............ ) §,051 299 
Hobart ........ f55 499 Philadelphia .........) 2,451 427 
Wellington 812 Chicago 3,400 342 
United Kingdom— || Brooklyn 1,836 438 
London ..,..... 452 || Boston 1,094 408 
Liverpool 501 | Baltimore 817 531 
Manchester. 526 | 


A comparison of the cost st the police forces of the various ‘Sieiss will 
be found below. The greater proportion of mounted troopers in those 
States where very large. and thinly-populated districts have to be scoured 
tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in the other 
provinces : — 


DE 0 : , | ‘Average Cost 
: Total-‘Cost of | Av Cost 

State. oe Force. oPorce. be Te netAbLee Peeulston: 
No. £ £3. a. £84 
New South Wales .............:::00005 2,310 435,974 186 14 8 | 0 6 0 
Victoria ...........000. seek 1,495 269,647 180 7 4 | 046 
Queensland 832 158,325 1909 6 0 | 0-6 1 
South Australia .,.. sited 393 85,090 216 10 3 04 7 
Western Australia ..... sues 491 126,997 258 12 10 010 9. 
Tasmania.............6008. fae 234 35,256 15018 4; 90 31 
Commonwealth .........-...c00cc08e : 5,755 1,111,289 193 2 0 0 5 7 
New Zealand ......0..ccccceeeees 637 128,879 | 202 6 5 03 1 
Australasia... cece 6,392 1,240,168 “194 0 2 | 05 2 


Cost oF Potice AND Prison SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expended in maintaining the 
police and prison services of New South Wales during the last five years, 
and also the amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the 
net return from prison labour :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 


Expenditure— £ £ £ £ £ 
PON CO cs neues ohh en devine Hotes Dyce siege 385,536*| 401,353*| 416,379*) 431,631*|435,974* 
Penal establishments .............0-...05 136,733 | 123,164 | 126,323 | 136,800 | 119,874 

Dotal svete ascecssvccledsteticws 522,269 | 524,517 | 542,702 | 568,431 | 555,848 

Revenue—- as 

PANGS! ci egctas Siedeng coteabinemesste Secekoaes 12,549| 18,823] 14,243] 14,272 | 15,152 


Net return from prison labour... ... 16,352 | 14,220 15, 714| 15,916 | 19,452 
Total 3 werten ats 28,901 | 28,043 | 29, 957 | 30,188 | 34,604 
Net Expenditure .............cccccccesseeeseee ees 493,368 | 496,474 | 512,745 | 538,243 | 521,244 


. s d|s dad] sa dfs dis dad 
Se ne eee cae at is ae ce ee ae 


Per Inhabitant 


= Financial year ending subsequent 30th June. 
It is to be understood that the value of prison labour set down in the 
above table represents labour of a pepenenye character only. 


‘ 
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EXTRADITION. 


There are two Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for the 
surrender of fugitive criminals, viz., the Extradition Act of 1870, and 
the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881. The former provides for ‘the 
surrender to foreign States of persons accused or convicted of certain 
crimes within the jurisdiction of such States, and for the trial of 
criminals surrendered to British dominions. Treaties for the extradition 
of fugitive criminals exist between His Majesty’s Government and ‘the 
Governments of France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, ‘the Netherlands, Denmark, Swedeh and Norway, 
Switzerland, Haiti, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Orange Free State, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Tonga, and Uruguay. In pro- 
ceedings taken in New South Wales under this Act the fugitive is brought 
before the Governor, who hears evidence on oath, and, if satisfied that the 
person is liable to be extradited, makes out a warrant to that effect. At 
the hearing of the case, the Consul for the country to which the person 
charged belongs, the Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police 
are present.. If a warrant is made out, the prisoner is sent to Darling- 
hurst Gaol for fifteen days prior to extradition, during which interval 
he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus. During 
the ten years ended 1904 there were altogether 12 persons extradited, 
all of whom were escapees from the French penal settlement of New 
Caledonia. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versa, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which are, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions 
where they are committed, punishable by imprisonment with hard labour 
for twelve months or more, or by some greater penalty. Persons appre- 
hended under the Act are dealt with at’ a Magistrate’s Court, and their 
cases are included in the figures relating to the business transacted at 
oe Courts, and not in the returns relating to the Extradition 

ourt. & 

During 1904, 26 fugitive offenders—of whom 23 were. males and 
3 females—were arrested in other parts of His Majesty’s dominions, or in 
foreign countries, and returned to New South Wales. Of these, 5 were 
summarily convicted before magistrates, and 15:were committed: to 
higher courts, the other 6 cases being withdrawn or discharged. . 

There were also 29 fugitive offenders from other portions of His 
Majesty’s dominions arrested in New South Wales, and brought up 
at Magistrates’ Courts during the year. Of these, 1 was remanded to 
England, 6 were remanded to Victoria, 10 to Queensland, 1 to Western 
Australia, 4 to New Zealand, 3 to South Australia, while 4 were 
discharged. 


DECREASE IN CRIME. 


There are two ways available for testing the increase or decrease in 
crime: the first, which is by comparing the number of arrests with the 
whole population of the country, may be said to be a test of the willingness 
or otherwise of the people to obey the laws; the second is a comparison 
of the persons committed for trial by jury with the whole population, 
and as all serious offenders are so tried, this may be looked upon as a 
test of the prevalence of serious crime. In making comparisons of this 
kind, it must be borne in mind, first, in regard to.apprehensions, that 
as new laws are continually being made, and the large proportion of such 
laws attach the penalty of fine or imprisonment ‘to their breach, the 

U-: 
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number of offences for which a person is liable to be apprehended has 
constantly been increasing; and second, that the general tendency of 
late years has been for magistrates to deal summarily with a large pro- 
portion of the cases submitted to them.. Hence it is quite possible that 
crime’might- neither be increasing nor diminishing, and yet the returns 
show an increase of apprehensions and a decrease of committals. Taking 
all things into consideration, the tables given hereunder may be accepted 
as‘showing that crime has largely decreased. The first table shows, in 
quinquennial periods, the mean population, the average number of 
apprehensions, and the proportion of these to the general population 
for the last thirty-four years :— 


Apprehensions. 
Period. Mean 
£r100- : | Population. Average Per 100,000 
Annual. of Population ' 

1870-74 | 526,733 19,422 3,687 
1875-79 633,255 28,837 4,554 
1880-84 802,712 41,262 5,140 
1885-89 1,000,744 39,406 3,938 
1890-94 | 1,174,963 37,854 3,222 
1895-99 1,291,563 36, 145 2,799 
1900-04 1,397, 852 38,780 2,774 


It cannot be claimed that 2,774 apprehensions per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is a low average; on the contrary, it is much above that of most 
of the other States of the group, but it is a marked improvement on 
the rates of previous years. The comparison made above has reference 
to the whole population ; but as few persons under 15 years of age commit 
crimes, children under that age have been excluded from the following 
statement, which compares the periods 1879-82, 1889-92, and 1899-1902, 
these’ periods being selected on account of the number in each age-group 
being accurately determinable from the results of the last three Census 
enumerations. The following figures relate to males :— 


1879-82. | 1889-92. 1899-1902. 


Average | Per 100,000) Average | Per 100,000! Average | Per 100,000 
Age-group. Annual of ‘Annual of Annual of 
Arrests. | Population.| Arrests. | Population.) Arrests. | Population. 


15 years and under 20.. 1,734 4,543 1,882 3,468 1,727 2,449 
20 


” ” 30... 8,884 | 11,829 9,939 8,433 6,500 5,465 
30 55 ” 40... 8,141 | 14,358 8,848 9,565 | 6,462 6,149 
40 ” $5 50... 5,945 | 13,614 5,803 9,920 5,097 6,499 
50 oe upwards 5,061 | 11,347 | 5,045 7,315 | 4,304 4,630 


In every age-group thege has been a decided fall in the proportion of 
arrests, but the improvement is most marked in the higher age-groups, 
which every year are becoming more largely composed of Australian-born. 
The decline in the proportion of females arrested is even more noticeable 
than amongst the males. The following figures relating to females are 
on the same basis as those in the preceding table: — 


1879-82. 1889-92. 1899-1902, 


Per 100,000] Average | Per 100,000 
of Annual cf 
Population.) Arrests. | Population. 


Age-group. * verage 
nui 
Arrests. 


Per 100,000} Average 
of Annual 
Population.| Arrests. 


an years and under 20 1,288 463 850 » 247 349 


” ” 30 .. 3,023 1,814 1,807 1,081 893 
30 es a5 40... 5,002 1,600 2,500 749 847 
40 3 % 50... 5,410 1,035 2,531 604 1,049 


50° y, upwards 4,122 740 1,637 449 662 
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In considering the figures in this and the preceding table, regard-must 
be paid to the fact that the arrests refer to distinct persons for the period 
1899-1902. only, whereas in the earlier years they relate to all arrests; 
but even when due allowance has been made on this score, it will be found - 
that the decline is sufficiently notable. 

Turning to the committals to the higher Courts, and the convictions 
there, an even more decided decline is noticeable; and as the committals 
represent the more serious types of offences, the decline must be looked 
upon as specially satisfactory :— 


Committals. | “Convictions. 

Period. fi 

Annual! Per . Annual Per 

100,000 of 100,000 of 

Average. | Population. Average. Bopriation. 
1870-74 1,134 215°3 644 122°3 
1875-79 1,506 237°8 881 139°1 
1880-84 1,693 210°9 1,044 130°1 
1885-89 1,539 153-9 | 885 88°4 
1890-94 1,479 125°9 916 78°0 
1895-99 1,393 107°9 829 64:2 
1900-049 1,356 97-0 809 57-9 


It will be seen that the fall has been nearly continuous over the whole 
period, convictions for serious offences being proportionately much less. 
than they were thirty-four years ago, notwithstanding the fact that. 
population has more than doubled during the interval. 

It may be taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a great. © 
decrease in crime during the last thirty years. The reform, if it. 
may be so termed, has come about owing to a general improvement in.the- 
community itself, and not to the reform of individuals by reason of the- 
deterrent effect of punishment inflicted. 

Perhaps the most serious defect in the treatment of offenders arises front: 
the fact that any reformative effect from detention in gaol, until within 
comparatively recent years, ceased with the prisoner’s discharge. The 
Association for Aiding Discharged Prisoners does good: work in the 
direction of finding employment for prisoners on the completion of their 
sentences, in taking charge of gratuities earned by them in gaol, and in 
various other ways, while the Salvation Army organisation possesses 
several excellent institutions where friendless persons of this class are 
received and cared for. In many instances, however, released prisoners 
simply seek their criminal friends, and again qualify for speedy 
readmission to gaol. ane 


-Crime rn AUSTRALASIA. 


The table below shows the number of convictions in the highér Courts 
of Australasia, together with the proportion per 100,000 of population: 
for the year 1904. It will be seen thai, relatively, Western Australia 
occupies the highest place with 90 per 100,000, followed by Queensland 
with 66, New South Wales with 62, and New Zealand with 61. Tasmania 
shows the lowest proportion, with 15 per 100,000. The peculiar position 
of Western Australia, where the gold-fields have attracted a very mixed 
population, is, of course, responsible for the high rate shown there, while 
Queensland and New South Wales provinces, with the next largest 
floating populations, also show comparatively high rates. It is difficult, 
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however, to draw any rigid deductions as to the relative prevalence of 
serious crime in the various States, as the jurisdiction of lip superior 
Courts is by no means uniform :— 


Convictions-in Superior Courts; 


Svate. pean an 

T y 

‘Number. of Population, 
‘New South Wales .............00065 890 62 
Victoria  occcccussseseecaessseaseeens 398 33 
Queensland..............:cceeeeeseetes 342 66 
South Australia Pe 127 34 
Western Australia bie 213 90 
Tasmania .........cccsecceseeeeeneee oo 26 15 
Commonwealth ......... 1,996 50 
New Zealand w.......cccceeeseseaenee 512 61 
Australasia ...........06. 2,508 52 


South Australia and Tasmania have no intermediate Courts like the 
Quarter Sessions of New South Wales and the District Courts with 
criminal jurisdiction of some of the other States, and many persons who 
would be committed to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted 
imthe Magisterial Courts of South Australia and Tasmania. Further, in 
Victoria, magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South 
Wales, and many offenders who are summarily convicted in the former 
State would have to be committed to a higher tribunal in the latter 
province. 


Hieu Court or AUSTRALIA. 


The High Court Procedure Act of 1903 provides that appeals to the 
High Court from judgments of the Supreme Court of any State, or any 
other Court of any State, from which, at the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth, an appeal lay to the Queen-in-Council, shall be instituted 
by: notice of appeal in a certain prescribed form. The appellant may 
appeal from the whole or any part of a judgment, but.his notice of 
appeal must give full particulars in this regard. Details respecting the 
mode of instituting appeals, &c., are given at length in Section IV of 
the Act. 


THe SupREME Court—CIviL JURISDICTION. 


The chief legal tribunal of the State is the Supreme Court, which is 
at- present composed of seven Judges, viz., a Chief Justice and six 
Puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by a jury of four persons, 
but: either party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a Judge in 
Chambers to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve. Twice the 
number of jurors required to sit on the case are chosen by lot, from a’ 
panel summoned ‘by the Sheriff, and from that number each of the 
parties strikes out a fourth, the remainder thus selected by both parties 
forming the jury who are to try the case. The jury are constituted the’ 
judges of the facts of the case only, being bound to accept the dicta of 
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the Judge on all points of law. From the Court thus constituted an 
appeal lies to what is called the “ Full Court,’ sitting in Banco, which. 
is generally composed of at least three of the Judges. The Chief Justice, 
or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, presides over, the Full Court, 
which gives its decision by majority. The circumstances under which 
new trials are granted are: Where the Judge has-erroneously admitted 
or rejected material evidence; where he has wrongly directed the jury 
on a point of law; where the verdict of the jury is clearly against 
evidence; or where, from some other cause, there has evidently been a 
miscarriage of justice. 

Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suitor 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empire 
must first obtain leave so. to do from the Supreme Court. The amount 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a New 
South Wales statute. In other cases, application for leave to appeal 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. The British Government has 
appointed Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, to a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that he may bring to the 
deliberations of the Committee his knowledge of the laws, especially the 
land laws, of the States. So far as New South Wales is concerned, 
there have been, during the ten years ended 1904, 70 appeals to the 
Privy Council in common law, and 28 in Equity; 1 appeal in common 
Jaw, and 1 in Equity, were made during 1904. 

The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commissary 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collisions, 
&c., in Australian waters, are determined. One of the Puisne Judges 
acts as his deputy; but the Supreme Court, as such, has no jurisdiction 
in Admiralty cases. 

One of the Puisne Judges also acts as Judge of the Equity Court,. from 
whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. 

Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a Puisne Judge, assisted 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court against 
the Judge’s decision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which cases 
are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme Court. 

The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and heard and decided all applications for the 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determined 
suits as to the validity, &c., of wills. By the Probate Act of 1890 this 
jurisdiction was vested in the Supreme Court in its Probate jurisdic- 
tion, and the business transferred to such Judge as might be appointed 
Probate Judge. Motions for rehearing cases, adjudicated in this Court, 
are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy Council. 

A Judge can only be removed from office upon the address of both 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or after 
fifteen years’ service, a Judge is entitled to retire from the Bench with 
@ pension, the amount of which, as well as of his salary, is secured and 
regulated by various Acts. 

A person eligible for admission as a solicitor, provided he has not 
been admitted in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the other 
Australasian Colonies, must have been articled to some solicitor practising 
in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five years, or in the 
case of a person who has taken a degree in Arts before entering into 
articles, a term of three years, and must have passed the examinations 
of a Board, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appointed 
annually for that purpose by the Supreme Court. The admission of 
a solicitor can only take place on the last day of any of the four terms 
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into which the judicial year is divided. A solicitor who ceases to practise 
for twelve months continuously may be struck off the roll, in which case 
it is necessary for him to give a term’s notice before he can be readmitted. 
A barrister who has been in practice as such for five years, having 
caused himself to be disbarred, can, under Act 55 Vic. No. 31, be 
admitted as a solicitor without examination. Under the provisions of 
the same Act a solicitor is competent to appear, and has the right of 
audience, in all courts of New South Wales. The Court can suspend 
or remove from the roll of solicitors any person who, in its opinion, 
has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. a 

The Board for approval of qualified persons to be admitted as barristers 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, is formed under Act 11 Vic- 
No. 57, and consists of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney- 
General for the time being, and two elected members of the Bar. Appli- 
cants must have been students-at-law for three, or in the case of 
graduates, for two years, and have passed all examinations prescribed. 
by the Board. A solicitor who has been in practice for not less than five 
years, and who has removed his name from the roll of solicitors, is. 
entitled, under Act 55 Vic. No. 31, to be admitted as a barrister without 
examination. Admission is rhade in open Court any day in term by 
any two Judges sitting together. 

During the year 1904 there were 164 persons practising as bariaaters 
of the Supreme Court, while the solicitors numbered 950, of whom 567 
were in the metropolitan district, and 383 in various country towns. 


Common Law JurispicTion oF SupREME Court. 


‘The following table gives the number of writs issued and the amount 
for which judgment was signed in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law jurisdiction) during the last ten years. The number of 
writs issued includes cases which were subsequently settled by the parties ; 
but the total amount involved in these claims is not, of course, included’ 
in the sum for which judgment was signed. The amounts for judgments 
signed include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments have been 
completed at the end of the year, and relate to undefended and tried 
cases only. During 1904, the total bills of costs amounted to £40,429, 
but from this a sum of £11,378 was taxed off, leaving the net costs at 
£29,051. The court costs of taxation amounted to £600 :— 


Year. Writs issued. Judgments signed. 
No. £ 
1895 4,118 478,225 
1896 3,775 388,382 
1897 3,146 436,506 
1898 2,901 302,569 
1899 3,014 309,085 
1900 2,983 296,841 
1901 2,890 309,346 
1902 * 3,533 475,161 
1903 4,030 285,801 
1904. 3,973 220,305 
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The number of causes set down and tried is shown below:— 
sae | Referred Causes Tried. 
Year, Causes | proceeded fo. ; : | Disagree- 

set down. with. Arbitra- | Verdict for| Verdict for mi er Non- Total 

5 tion Plaintiff. | Defendant; of Jury. suited. . 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1895 426 168 13 196 35 1 13 245 
1896 399 179 4 154 45 2 15 216 
1897 370 147 eae 151 50 1 21 223 
1898 296 110 4 125 34 5 18 182 
1899 302 83 3 154 32 5 25 216 
1960 252 89 1 117 29 3 13 162 
1901 280 117 1 116 28 1 17 162 
1902 264 86 foo... 114 40 6 18 178 
1903 800 102 4 131 39 3 21 194 
1904 266 87 7 119 38 3 12 172 


Equity JURISDICTION. 


The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction are regulated by the Equity Act, 1880, and subsequent amending 
Acts. The transactions of the Equity Court during the last ten years 
were as follow :— 


Year. pe tcaole ah ala ebeg | Petitions. |Summonses./ Motions, Been 
{ i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1895 - 222 126 128 131 201 897 
1896 254 166 136 120 258 902 
1897 222 143 108 110 234 906 
1898 204 145 100 132 145 803 
1899 268 154 59 116 243 822 
1900 213 131 69 197 206 841 
1901 | 131 87 58 167 159 668 
1902 i 176 86 136 149 140 797 
1903 163 9L 17 175 135 | 806 
1904 | 211 98 89 176 | 174 1,245 
1 


PROBATE JURISDICTION. 


The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction is shown in the following 
table for the last ten years :— 


| Exe a eile aaa Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year, 
0. of 
| Number. seonnte. Number. scents Estates, pang en 
} 
£ £ £ 

31895 1,321 4,185,497 823 672,729 | 2,154 | 4,858,226 
1896 1,548 5,939,540 940 755,376 2,488 6,694,916 
1897 1,335 5,509,935 875 415,107 2,210 5,925,042 
1898 1,391 5, 132,179 840 793, 187 2,231 5,925,366 
1899 1,560 3,855,995 945 1,207,547 2,505 5,063,552 
1900 | 1,505 3,916,020 947 815,012 2,452 4,731,032 
1901 1,676 6,240,296 98k 793,163 2,657 7,033,459 
1902 1,729 5,188,342 1,053 619,279 2,782 5,807,620 
1903 | 1,787 6,345,098 980 834,784 2,767 7,179,882 
1904 | 1,854 5,536,494 996 619,469 2,850 6,155,963 
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The figures here shown, and those dealt. with in the chapter on Private 
Finance, as given by the Stamp Duties Department, do not agree. The 
Court gives the gross values of estates, inclusive of such estates as, after 
investigation, are found not to be subject to duty, while the Stamp Duties 
Department returns the net values of the estates, and excludes those not 
subject to duty. The returns shown above are also swollen to some extent 
by probates taken out a second time. 


Intestate Estates. 


An officer is appointed under Act 54 Vic. No. 25 as Curator of Intestate 
Estates. He is empowered to apply for an order to collect the estate of 
any person who has died intestate, and left real or personal property, 
and no widow or next of kin resident within the jurisdiction ‘of the 
Court; or of a person who has died intestate and left no executor, or no 
executor capable of acting in execution of his will and willing to do so; 
and in a few other instances. After meeting all proved and allowed 
claims, the Curator pays the balance of the amount realised into the 
Colonial Treasurer’s Curator of Intestate Estates Account. Moneys not 
claimed within six years are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
and used for the public service of the State. A rightful claimant may 
afterwards, however, obtain payment thereof, but without interest from 
the date of payment into the Treasury. Moneys belonging to minors are 
paid under order of the Court, and invested in the Savings Bank of New 
South Wales on behalf of the children until they reach the age of 21. 


The number of estates opened during 1904 was 580, from which the 
Curator received £40,767, and paid away £18,204; while in connection 
with estates opened during previous years £16,934 was received, and 
£31,806 paid away. Commission and fees to the amount of £2,736 were 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue during the year. The revenue also 
benefited to the extent of £4,414 of unclaimed moneys, while claims 
amounting to £577 were received for moneys which had been paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue. 


BaNERuprcy JURISDICTION. 


The Bankruptcy law is administered by a Judge in Bankruptcy, under 
51 Vic. No. 19 and amending Acts. Certain of the powers vested in the 
Judge are, however, delegated to a Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in the 
country districts many Police Magistrates and Registrars of District 
Courts are appointed as District Registrars in Bankruptcy, and have the 
same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to the examina- 
tion of bankrupts, the issue of summonses, &c. Appeals from decisions 
of the Registrar or a District Registrar are made to the Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, who also deals with questions relating to priority of claims. 
When any person becomes embarrassed, or is unable to pay his debts, the 
law allows him to sequestrate his estate for the benefit of his creditors, or 
the latter may, under certain specified conditions, apply for a compulsory 
sequestration. An officer of the Court, termed an official assignee, is 
deputed by the Judge to manage the sequestrated estate. He receives 2} 
per cent. commission on the amount realised, and 24} per cent. on the 
amount of dividends declared. In some cases the Judge may also award 
him special remuneration. Creditors have the power to accept, and the 
Judge to approve, proposals for a composition, or for an arrangement, 
provided that the scheme has been approved by a majority representing 
three-fourths of the value of all proved claims. If such a proposal has 
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been accepted, one or two trustees may be appointed in place of, or in 
addition to, the official assignee. After the acceptance and approval of 
a composition or a scheme of arrangement, a bankrupt may have his 
estate released from sequestration. He is also entitled to a release when 
all the creditors have been paid in full, or when they have given him a 
legal quittance of the debts due to them. In other cases, a bankrupt may 
give notice, by advertisement three months from the date of sequestration, 
of his intention to apply for a certificate of discharge. The application 
is heard within thirty days of the date of the first publication of the 
advertisement. The Judge receives a report from the official assignee, 
and may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, or suspend 
the operation of the order for a certain time, or grant an order subject’ 
to conditions respecting the future earnings or income of the bankrupt. 


Statistics of the transactions of the Bankruptcy Court will be found 
in the chapter of this work dealing with Private Finance. The matter 
of most interest, from a legal point of view, is the expenditure incurred 
in realising estates. On an average, costs seem to absorb 40°35 per cent. 
of the unsecured assets. 


Divorce aNp MATRIMONIAL CAUSES JURISDICTION. 


Prior to the: passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873 (36 Vic. 
No. 9), the Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in 
divorce. Under that Act the chief grounds for divorce were adultery 
since marriage on the part.of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the 
part of the lusband. The present Act was assented to on the 9th May, 
1892, but did not come into force, owing to an informality, till the 6th 
August. During 1893 an amending Act (56 Vic. No. 36) was passed. 
Under these Acts petitions for divorce can be granted for the following 
causes, in addition to those already mentioned :—Husband v. Wife.— 
Desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunkenness for a 
similar period; being imprisoned under sentence for three years or 
upwards; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or repeated 
assault on the husband within a year preceding the. date of the filing of 
the petition. . Wefe.v. Husband.--Adultery, provided that at the time of 
the institution of the suit the husband is domiciled in New South Wales; 
desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunkenness for a 
similar period;.being imprisoned for three years or upwards, or having 
within five years undergone various sentences amounting in. all to not 
Jess than three years ; attempt to murder, or assault with intent to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assault within one year previously. 
To entitle either party to seek relief on any of these grounds, he or she 
must have been domiciled in the State for three years or upwards at the 
time of instituting the suit, and must not have resorted to the State for 
the purpose of having the marriage dissolved. 


In addition to the principal causes for which a divorce may be obtained, 
judicial separation may be granted for desertion extending over two 
years. Petitions of nullity of marriage may be granted in cases in which 
the ceremony is rendered void by the law-of: the land, or in which some 
statutory requirements have not been observed, or in which one of the 
parties is incapable of performing the duties of marriage. The law also 
provides for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. Before such a 
suit can be brought, there must have been a request of a conciliatory 
character to the other party to return to cohabitation. 


.Further particulars relating to divorce will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Vital. Statistics, a3 
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District Courts. 


District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes where 
the sum in dispute does not exceed £200. They are presided over by 
Judges who are specially appointed for the purpose, and who also per- 
form the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in which capacity they 
are competent to try all prisoners except such as are charged with 
capital crimes. District Courts sit during ten months of the year in the 
metropolis, and they are held twice a year in all considerable country 
towns. The Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 
giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury summoned. On 
questions of law, and in respect to the admission or rejection of evidence, 
an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The number of suits brought in the District Courts of the State, and 
the mode in which they were tried, are given in the following table for 
the judicial year ended March, 1905 :-—. 


Summonses. Causes tried. 
Causes Sane 
' Judgment | Verdict for— 
settled | 
. fe laintiff! |__| Costs 
District. Wwitho ub, by detant, Causes Total Total : ot the 
Causes |hearing left | sum- | oi oant oe | Suits. 
tried. iat rat confession, larrear. Nese | sued for. E 5 
spa jagreement. | a = 
‘ | No. | No. No. No. | No. £ No. | No. £ . 
Metropolitan ........ 424 458 585 | 494 | 1,961) 46,837 324 | 100 | 3,642 
Soo eee saalbesee | 74 85 49 39 247 8,322 60| 14 856 
estern.........cce eee 153 145 110 8h 489 | 12,222 129 | -24 977 
Southern and Hunter) 148/ 183 124 | 99 554| 10,955! 130] 18 | 1,013 
North-western ......... 52 89 55 36 232 6,755 39] 13 451 
Northern ..........06.. 180) 242 91 | 46 559 | 17,916; 151] 29 | 2,006 
Total ............ 1,031 | 1,202| 1,014 | 795 | 4,042 | 103,007 833 198 | 8,944 


Of the 1,031 causes heard during 19045, only 34 were tried by jury. 
During the same period there were 5 appeals from judgments given in 
District Courts, of which 1 was sustained. There were also. 9 motions 
for new trials, 1 of which was granted and 8 refused. 


MaGistraTEs’ Courts.—-SMaLL Dests CASES. 


Magistrates’ Courts in the metropolitan district can adjudicate upou 
cases where the amount in dispute does not, except in special cases, 
exceed £10, and in the country districts upon cases involving an amount 
not exceeding £30. The total number of small debts cases brought before 
Magistrates’ Courts during 1904 was 23,102, of which 10,645 were heard 
in the metropolitan courts, and 12,457 in the country courts. Of the 
" inetropolitan cases there were 8,548 in which the amount involved was 
under £5; 2,048 in which it was between £5 and £10, aud 49 in which 
it was over £10. Of the cases tried in the country, there were 8,408 in 
which the amount was under £5.;.2,661 in which it was between £5 and 
£10; and 1,388 in which it was between £10 and £30. 


Licensina Courts. 


ee the metropolitan district of the State, the Licensing Court for the 
sale of intoxicants consists of the Stipendiary Magistrates, with the 
addition of a Justice of the Peace specially appointed for the purpose, 
bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, three of 
whom form a quorum; while in the country districts the local Police 
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Magistrate and two Justices of the Peace, also specially appointed, 
constitute the Court. There has been an absolute decrease in the number 
of licensed public-houses in the metropolitan district since 1881, attribu- 
table tosthe operations of the Licensing Act, which came into force that 
year. In the succeeding year the number of licensed houses in the 
metropolitan area was 940, and in the country districts, 2,123; twenty- 
two years later the numbers were’778 and 2,320 respectively—a decrease 
equal to 17°2 per cent. in the metropolis, and an increase in the country 
districts of 93 per cent. The Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, which 
is to be construed with the Liquor Act of 1898, will undoubtedly go far 
towards remedying several abuses in connection with the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, while it also makes better provision for the exercise 
of the principle of local option. Amongst other things, the Act makes 
it a punishable offence to send children under the age of 14 years for 
liquor; licensees are prohibited from allowing in their bars persons 
under 17 years of age, and females under 21 years, except in the case 
of a wife or daughter of a publican, are not allowed to serve in bars. 
The Act also contains provisions which it is hoped will put a stop to 
many of the so-called clubs, as these institutions will have to comply 
with stringent regulations before thev can be registered. Space pro- 
hibits more than a passing reference to the local option clauses of the 
Act, but it will suffice to say that electors will be able to speak in no 
uncertain voice with regard to the number of public houses, clubs, or 
wine bars that they will tolerate in their electorates. 


The following table gives particulars respecting the number of public- 
houses, and the average number of residents to each :-— 


Number of Licensed Houses. Average ly ni renee abs 10: Dis, 
Year, Ja - 
Metropolitan,| 4+ opal ang State. Metropolitan.| yy Peek _ State... 
1895 793 2,445 3,238 505 353 391 
1896 789 2,387 3,176 516 369 405 
1897 789 2,381 3,170 525 376 413 
1898 789 2,364 3,153 535 386 423 
1899 792 2,349 3,141 546 388 - 428 
1900 792 2,371 3,163 606 369 428 
1901 790 2,361 3,151 621 373 435 
1902 787 2,345 3,132 639 380 445 
1903 783 2,345 3,128 651 389 . 455 
1904 778 2,320 3,098 662 402 467 


The next table, giving the number of licenses current during each 
of the last ten years for the sale of the wines of the State, will be found 
anteresting :— , 


Year. Metropolis. Country. Total. 
4 
1895 271 273 544 
1896 266 295 561 
1897 293 299 592 
1898 294 314 608 
1899 345 309 654 
1900 349 326 675 
1901 344 331 675 
1902 349 320 669 
1903 363 828 691 
1904 : 348 347 695 
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PatTentTs.—CoprrigHt.—TRADE Mark CERTIFICATES. 


The administration of the Patents Act of New South Wales is now 
controlled by the Federal authorities, the transfer thereto having beer 
effected on the Ist June, 1904. 

The Copyright Act in force in this State was passed on the 14th May,, 
1879, and became law on the Ist July, 1879. The Act is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the following subjects :—Part I: Literary, Dramatic, 
and Musical Works; Part II: Fine Arts; Part III: Designs; Part IV: 
Miscellaneous Provisions. , 

Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or publica- 
tions, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and for every new 
edition containing any alterations in the matter; and also for the 
registration of playright, or the right of representing or performing 
dramatic or musical productions, whether previously printed and pub- 
lished or not. In this State copyright is registered only for works first 
published here, and it commences to run on first publication, representa- 
tion, or performance ; but no remedy can be obtained or legal proceedings ~ 
taken for anything done before registration. The term of protection is 
forty-two years, or the life of the author plus seven years, whichever is 
the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, seditious, immoral, or libellous 
is entitled to be registered, nor any mere advertisement. Literary works. 
for which registration is sought must be submitted to the Registrar in a 
complete state as published; but dramatic or musical works may be im 
manuscript, which is returned. One of the best copies issued of the first: 
and each subsequent edition of every printed “book” published in the 
State must, within two months of publication, be delivered to the Public 
Library of New South Wales and the Librarian of the University of 
Sydney. The penalty for default in delivering library copies is forfeiture 
of the value of the book and a sum not exceeding £10. Library copies 
must be delivered whether the book is registered or not. Lectures receive: 
protection without being registered, on compliance with the requirements 
of the Act; but lectures are public property if delivered in any Univer-- 
sity, Public School, or College, or on any public foundation, or by any 
individual by virtue of or according to any gift, endowment, or founda- 
tion. The registration fee is 5s.; and the fee for a copy of entry, whether 
required by the proprietor or anyone else, is 3s. - 

Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculpture,. 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for fourteen years, and in 
photographs and the negatives thereof, for three years. The fees to be 
paid are:—Ils. for photographs and their negatives and for chromo- 
graphic cards, 5s. for other subjects, and 3s. for copies of- entry. -Copy- 
right in a work of fine art which has not. been executed under commissiom 
does not of necessity either follow the work or remain with the artist, but 
ceases to exist, unless it has been secured by agreement between the 
parties, signed at or before the time of sale or disposition of the original. 
To entitle a work to copyright it must be new and original, and must: 
have been executed in the State. 

Part IIT: Under this part of the Act, protection can be obtained for 
new and original designs, not previously published in this State or 
elsewhere, such designs being’ applicable to articles of manufacture or 
works of art, whether intended for purposes of utility, ornament, or 
otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself, but only 
to the design thereof; consequently, it does not apply to any mechanical 
action, principle, contrivance, application, or adaptation, or to the 
material of which the article is composed. The substances to which 
designs may be applied are for registration purposes divided by the Act 
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into fourteen classes, two years’ protection being assigned to some classes, 
and three years to others. The design must be applied within the State. 
The registration fee is 10s., and registered designs must bear a registra- 
tion mark. If protection is required in more classes than one, it can 
only be secured by simultaneous registration. 


Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and trams- 
missible by request, and subject in case of intestacy to the same law of. 
distribution as other personal property. 

The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some fourteerr 
Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and conflicting character,. 
and is extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the ‘‘ Inter-- 
national Copyright Act, 1886,’’ 49 and 50 Vic., c. 33, and the Orders in. 
Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together with. 
the terms of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made reciprocally 
applicable to Great Britain and each of her Dependencies, and to the- 
countries that are parties to the Convention, with their colonies, 
namely :—Germany ; Spain, with her colonies ; France, ‘with her colonies ; 
and Algeria; Great Britain, with her colonies and possessions; Belgium, 
Haiti, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Luxembourg, Monaco, Montenegro,. 

‘and Tunis, previous copyright treaties being for the most part abrogated... 

Copyright when registered in a foreign country is covered by the local. 
law within that country, and by the International Copyright Acts and 
the Convention thereunder, within the British Dominions, and vice versa. 

Literary matter published in any part of the British Dominions- 
may now be protected by copyright throughout the whole Empire, by 
registering the work in the country of origin if there is a local Registry,. 
or at the London Office if there is not. Proprietorship in registered. 
Colonial copyright can be asserted in any Court in the Empire by pro-- 
ducing a copy of entry issued by the Copyright Office of the country” 
of origin, and authenticated by the Governor or proper Minister of that: 
country. 

The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 
been : — 


From the 

passing of the 

During 1904. | Act in 1879 to 

31st December, 
Part I. Literature :— bait 

Printing and publishing right— 
BOOKS. cic sesie conaiateiwendSevtaecdeastsinsyedee tho tvesnaatenees cs 71 1,314 
Periodicals 23 313 
1 253 
5 114 
patties 15 
111 2,009 
Part II. Fine Arts :— i- 

Painting’ 22. 583630 eis. deaea onde oan ape eet dee thewasieaeseasaelte 4 115 
Drawing wc... 6 101 
DSeulptare sass ciciseeiasecvtncuercensasveveaceuneseetevcuersgetsush. © (Causes 20 
Engraving .........4. 16 218 
Photography 105 1,003 
. 131 1,457 

Parr III. Designs. —Useful, Ornamental, or otherwise......... 49 790 _ 
Grand Total........cccccsecee coscesenceneseeeeees 291 4,256 
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The yearly receipts from registration of copyrights are comparatively 
small. The highest sum in any year was £103 16s. in 1901, and the 
lowest £25-13s. in 1889. During 1904 a total sum of £91 3s. 6d. was 
received under the following heads :—lWiterature, £44 lls. 6d.; Fine 
Arts, £21; and Design, £25 12s. Od. 

- An application for registration of a trade mark must be accompanied 
by a fee of £3 3s., while a transfer costs £1 1s. It is customary to allow 
a refund of £2 2s. where the application is either refused or withdrawn. 
The following table gives particulars for the last five years :— 


Applications. 
Year. Transfers. 
Received. Granted. 
1900 416 362 100 
1901 436 380 88 
1902 47}. 412 91 
1903 412 332 208 
1904 484 412 180 


The fees paid in 1904 amounted to £1,568, the largest sum up to the 
present received from this source. 


POPULATION. 


Tue Colony of New South Wales was established by Captain Phillip, who 
arrived in Sydney Harbour on the 26th January, 1788, accompanied by 
about 1,030 people, all told. In the succeeding years the population 
increased and settlement spread, and. there were off-shoots from the 
parent Colony. Tasmania was constituted in 1803, Victoria in 1851, 
and finally, Queensland was separated in 1859. 

The first census taken after New South Wales was restricted to its 
present limits was on the 7th April, 1861, when the population was 
350,860. The last census was taken on the 31st March, 1901, when the 
population had increased to 1,359,133. The population at each census 
period from 1861 to 1901 will be seen below, and, in addition, the 
estimated population as at.the 3lst December, 1905, is shown. ©The. 
figures are inclusive of aboriginal natives :— eas 


Year. Males. Females. Persons. 
1861 198,488 152,372 * 350,860 
1871 275,551 ‘298,430 503,982 
1881 411,149. 340,319 751,468 
1891 612,562 519,672 1,132,234. 
1901 ~ 712,456 646,677 ‘1,330, 133 
1905 794,400 701,650 1,496,050" 


The relative increase from census to census, and up to the end of 1905; .. 
may be measured according to any of the methods shown in the following - 
statement. In the first column, the population in 1861 is called 100 :— - 


Growth — Total Increase Persons 
Year, of Increase per cent. per square a eas 
Population. per cent. per annum. mile. Fe 
1861 WO | eee fee 1:12; 
1871 144 43°64 3°69 16r 
1881 214 4911. 4:08 24h 
1891 323 50°67 4°19 3°64 
1901 387 20°04 1°84 4°38: 
1905 426 10°07 2°04 4°82 


It will be seen that the population has increased more than ‘fourfold 
since 1861, and has nearly doubled since 1881, although there has’ been 
a great falling off in the rate of increase since 1891. Prior to that year. 
the annual increase was about 4 per cent., but it has since barely reached 
2 per cent. In 1861 the number of persons per square mile was ll, ia 
1891 it was 3°6, and in 1905 it was nearly 5. Pn 
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The growth of population depends upon two factors—the natural in- 
crease or excess of births over deaths, and the increase by excess of immi- 
gration. over emigration. The next statement shows the increase due to 
each source from the census of 1861 to 1905 :— 


= Increase Increase 
Period. by excess of Bi by exceas of Total Increase. 
Y over Deaths,” _ !nmalgration over 
1861-71 106,077 47,044 158,121 
3871-81 | 140,382 | | 107,105 247,487 
1881-91 211,301. 169, 465 380, 766 
1891-1901 . 226,676 223 226,899 
1901-05 » 104,895 32,022 136,917 


», The increase by excess of immigration grew steadily larger during each 
“imter-censal period up to 1891, but the decade 1891 to 1901 shows a very 
_ glaring: contrast with the previous periods. The increase during the ten 
.years. was only 223 by excess of arrivals. There has, however, been a 
-eonsiderable improvement since 1901. The period 1861-1871, following 
after the discovery of gold, saw the excitement abate somewhat, and a 
‘demand for land created. The public lands were, therefore, thrown open 

-for free selection before survey, and many persons were assisted to immi- 
grate to the State. During the next period the stream of assisted immi- 
_gration continued, and it was also during this period that the “vigorous 

policy of public works’’ was inaugurated. This continued throughout 

the next decade, and, consequently, many persons were attracted to the 
State by the ease with which employment could be obtained and the high 
rate. of wages, notwithstanding that State-aided immigration practically 

-eeased in 1886. Towards the end of this decade, expenditure, both State 

.and private, was suddenly curtailed, and there was a consequent scarcity 

-of employment and check to immigration. The year 1891 practically 
-saw the end of immigration, and since that year the population has pro- 
.gressed only by reason of the natural increase. At the same time, it 
‘should be-explained that the balance of migration was affected by other 
-causes. One was the rush of men.to Western Australia after the dis- 
eovery of gold in 1894; another was.the departure of over 5,000 troops 
to the war in South. Africa. These latter have since returned, as well as 
many of those in ithe former category, as will be seen from the above 
statement, where the excess of immigration since 1901 is shown to be 

32,022. 

The population of New South Wales is primarily deiainea at the 
census which is taken every ten years. As, however, the population for 
the intervening years is required for many purposes, it becomes necessary 
to determine it as accurately as possible, and estimates are therefore 
made which depend upon the records of births and deaths, and of immi- 
gration and emigration. The machinery for the registration of births 
and deaths ensures a reliable return under those heads, and, as regards 
the migration returns, experience shows that, while the records of over- 
land migration are by no means perfect, they give with fair accuracy the 
gain or loss to the State across its borders. In the case of the sea traffie, 
lhowever, the returns are less reliable, as there are persons who go on 
board: vessels after the passenger-list is made up, and whose departure is, 
therefore, not recorded. An allowance, based upon the experience of the 
inter-cénsal years, 1891 to 1901, is made on account of such unrecorded 
departures by sea, and it is believed amply covers the defect of the 
emigration returns.. It might be mentioned here that this method of 
estimating the population is adopted in all the Australian States, and 
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was agreed upon at a conference of Statisticians of all the States. The 
allowance to be added on account of unrecorded departures by sea was 
also fixed at that conference. In 1901, the population estimated accord- 
ing to this method was nearly 14,000, or a little more:than 1 per cent., 
over the actual number. This figure would make no appreciable difference 
in calculating rates per head. In the United Kingdom, where migration 
is more or less steady, it is the practice to estimate the population at 
any time on the assumption that the annual rate of increase during the 
last inter-censal period has steadily continued. According to this method 
the population of England was underestimated by °4 per cent. only in 
1901, but it was overestimated by 2°36 per cent. in 1891. This method, 
however, would not be at all suitable for New South Wales, on account 
of the irregular movement of the population. 

In order to show the variations in the annual growth of population, 
the following table is appended, giving the population of New South 
Wales, inclusive of aborigines, at the end of each of the last fifteen years. 
The increase due to each of the factors already mentioned is also given, 
as well as the annual increase per cent. :— 


Annual Increage. hi 

. . nerease 

Bist iecomlioey Population. By excess of By excess of per cent. per 
Births over Deaths. ag peers ee Total. apt 
> 1891 1,162, 190 93,172 17,158 40,330 3°50 
1892 | 1,191,790 | 25,631 3,969 29,600 2°55 
1893 | 1,214,550 | 24,320 — 1,560 22,760 191 
1894 1,239,250 23,781 919 24,700 2°03 
1895 1,262,270 23,860 — 840 23,020 1°86 
1896 1,278,970 20,667 — 3,967 16,700 1°32 
1897 | ~—- 1,301,780 22,983 — 17 22,810 1°78 
+ 1898 1,323,130 19,561 1,789 21,350 1°64 
1899 =| —s«1,844,080 20,560 390 20,950 1°58. 
1900 1,364,590 22,028 — 1,518 20,510 1°53 
1901 1,379, 531 21,854 —- 6,913 14,941 1-09 
1902 i 1,407,621 21,189 6,901 28,090 2°04 
1903 1,431,629. .. 19,469 4,539 24,008 1-70 
1904 | 1,461,533 23,307 6,597 29,904 2°09 
1905 1,496,050 ~ 24,592 9,925 |; 34,517 2°37 

! 


‘The — sign indicates a decrease on account of excess of departures over arrivals. 


__ This table shows clearly the falling-off between 1891 and 1901; during 
six of the years the balance of migration was against the State. It is, 
however, satisfactory to note the change for the better since 1901, until 
in 1905 the total increase, 34,517, was the largest in any year since 1891. 
The excess of births and: the relative increase were the largest since 1692. 
The excess of immigration was still, however, a long way behind the 
figure for 1891, and it is evident from the tables below that the State 
now fails to attract immigrants such as go to the United States, Canada, 
and the Argentine. The least satisfactory feature of the migration 
returns for 1905, is that the gain: was largely at the expense of. the other 
Australian States and New Zealand. There is a very large movement of 
population each year, but it can hardly be described as immigration and 
emigration in the restricted sense in which those terms are used, and is 
largely due to the arrival and departure of tourists and business men. 
The main reasons put forward for the lack of immigration to Australia 
are the distance of the country from Europe, the: time taken up on the 
voyage, and the cost of passage. Another reason is the comparative 
ignorance of European people with regard to the resources of the State. 
During 1905, however, matters were very radically changed. Systematic 
efforts were made in England to advertise the progress and. resources of 
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the State, and a sum of money was set apart to assist immigrants. There 
has also been a revival of public interest in the matter, and there is every 
reasonable prospect that, as a result, immigrants will once more be 
attracted to the State. : 

The next table shows the arrivals in and departures from the State by 
sea and by land during the last fifteen years, proper allowance being 
made therein for those unrecorded :— 


Arrivals. Departures. 
Year < Sala 
By Sea. By Land. Total. By Sea. | By Land. Total, 

1891 69,919 77,270 147,189 56,775 73,256 130,031 
1892 62,197 68,255 130,452 57,476 69,007 126,483 
1893 66,909 49,693 116,602 64,034 54, 128 118,162 
1894 75,588 47,090 122,678 71,773 49,986 121,759 
1895 76,051 58,075 134, 126 72,128 62,838 134,966 
1896 62,633 | 64,746 127,379 67,887 63,459 131,346 
1897 67,016 71,349 138,365 65,611 72,927 138,538 
1898 75,526 69,940 145,466 71,398 72,279 143,677 
1899 77,634 71,983 149,617 71,563 77,664 149,227 
1900 68,783 82,530 151,313 67,190 85,641 152,831] 
1901 76,139 87,473 163,612 69,500 101,025 170,525 
1902 81,19] 79,509 160,700 67,492 86,307 153,799 
1903 70,570 81,784 152,354 63,626 84,189 147,815 
1904 72,978 83,281 156,259 63,620 86,042 149, 662 
1905 74,170 98,129 172,299 63,674 98,687 162,361 


The following table shows the movement of population between New 
South Wales and various countries during the last five years. Over 80 
per cent. of the movement is with the other Australian States, and more 
than one-half of the movement with countries outside Australia is with 
New Zealand :— 


Countries. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
ARRIVALS. 
Australian States ..............08. 134,455 | 126,408 124,313 126,191 142,444 
New Zealand.......... ~ 13,706 13,161 12,868 14,314 15,093 
United Kingdom ................. 4,579 4,864 4,249 4,842 4,859 
Other British Possessions ...... 2,252 6,080 2,313 3,172 3,490° 
Foreign Countries.............6006+ 8,620 | 10,187 8,61] 7,740 6,413 
Total A. tciicas 163,612 160,700 152,354 156,259 172,299 
DEPARTURES. 
Australian States ..... .......6c00e 144,451 122,847 119,098 121,962 | 135,449 
New Zealand....... ore Lol 12,159 12,803 | 13,204 12,782 12,310 
United Kingdom ........... 040... 5,221 5,956 | 5,136 5,837 5,501 
Other British Possessions ...... 2,983 6,386 4,293 3,980 4,278 
Foreign Countries............66006 5,711 5,807 6,084 5,101 4,823 
Totals sce) ceacsdaahsiades! 170,525 153,799 147,815 149,662 162,361 


The net gain from countries outside the Commonwealth during 1905 
was 2,943. In 1904, the gain was 2,368. Excluding New Zealand, the 
excess of arrivals from beyond Australia was only 160. To the United 
Kingdom there was a loss of 642, and to other British possessions of 788, 
but these were counterbalanced by a gain from foreign countries of 1,577. 
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The following statement gives the population for each of the States of 
the Commonwealth at the Census of 1901, and at the 31st December, 1905, 
inclusive of full-blooded aborigines. The proportion of population. in 
each State is shown, and the rate of increase per annum since the Census 
of 1901 :— 


Population 31st March, Population 31st: December, | Increase per cent. 
1901. 1905, per annum 

State. | from the Census 
| 1901, 

Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. [to December, 1905. 
New South Wales ... 1,359, 133 35°93 1,496,050 36°83 2°04 
Victoria ....ceeeee eee eee 1,201,341 31°76 1,218,842 30°01 “30 
Queensland ............ 503, 266 13°30 533,185 13°12 1:22 
South Australia ...... 362,604 9°58 378,208 9°31 "89 
Western Australia ... 184, 124 4°87 | 254,705 6°27 7:07 
Tasmania .........0..... 172,475 4:56 181,106 |. 446 |. 1:03 
Commonwealth... 3,782,943 10000 4,062,096 100°00 151 


The average natural increase is about 1} per cent. per annum. It is, 
therefore, apparent that all the States, with the exception of New South 
Wales and Western Australia, have lost population since the Census, by 
reason of the departures exceeding the arrivals. The two States men- 
tioned have gained from the others. : 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES. 


On the 3lst December, 1905, it is estimated that there were 794,400 
males and 701,650 females in the State, the proportion of the sexes 
being, therefore, males 53°09 per cent., and females 46°91 per cent., or 
about 113 males to 100 females. At the Census of 1901, the males con- 
stituted 52°42 per cent. and the females 47°58 per cent. of the total. The 
distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for several years 
past, as will be seen from the following statement, which gives the pro- 
portion of males and females at each census from 1861 to 1901, and at 
the end of 1905 :— 


i Proporti Males 

Year, as tg " Fertaleas = per 100 Females. 

per cent. per cent. 
1861 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 54°67 45°33 121 
188] 54°86 45°14 12] 
1891 54:14 45°86 118 
1901 52°42 47°58 110 
1905 53 09 46°91 113 
| 


‘he excess of males over females is chiefly at ages above 30 years, and ig 
due to the large immigration of males in former years, It will be observed, 
however, that in 1901 there was less difference between the proportion of 
the sexes than ever before, as there was very little immigration during 
the preceding ten years, and the natural increase of females, therefore, 
had its full effect. In 1905, the proportion of males was higher than in 
1901, owing, as previously mentioned, to the return of the troops from 
» South Africa, and of other males who had emigrated to Western Australia 
and elsewhere. 
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ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 


Assistance to immigrants was inaugurated in 1832, and was brought 
into operation on account of the shortage of labour for harvesting and 
shearing. Inducements of every kind were held out to the agricultural 
labourers of the United Kingdom to emigrate to New South Wales, and 
later on females were: encouraged to emigrate owing to the growing dis- 
proportion between the sexes. At first, the revenue from Crown lands 
was set apart for the purpose of meeting the annual expense of bringing 
out immigrants, but this was insufficient, and had to be supplemented 
by grants from: revenue and from loans. The system of assisted immi- 
gration was varied from time to time, but throughout the whole period 
the principle was steadily followed of inducing rural labourers and their 
families, single women and skilled artisans to emigrate; and, at the 
same time, small working capitalists in any branch of colonial industry 
were encouraged. Immigrants were supposed to be of sound mental and 
bodily health, and of good character. The system was continued up to 
August, 1885, when Sir Alexander Stuart, who was then Premier, decided 
to stop any further immigration, and any persons who were assisted to 
make their way to the State after that date were those under terms of a 
promise made to immigrants while the system of assisted immigration 
was in force—namely, that if any members of a family choosing to remain 
behind should afterwards desire to follow their relatives to their new 
home, they should be assisted to emigrate on the same terms. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the number of persons who were assisted to 
emigrate to New South Wales, from the earliest period, and the amount 
which was expended in connection therewith :— 


i} 
Assisted Immigrants. H Expenditure on Immigration. 


Year. 
Males. Females. Persons. ||From Revenue. | From Loans. Total. 
1 

P. 0 30 . : 
rior to 185 099 32,862 62,961 e x - 
1851-1860 | .35,281 | 36,368 | 71,649 } 436,236 | 1,092,009 | 1,528,245 
1861-1870 9,182 9,030 18,212 64,162 | . 111,704 175,866 
1871-1880 12,751 11,661 24,412 || 266,031 331,981 
1881-1886 15,601 15,781 31,382 411,056 411,056 
1887-1901 1,192 2,164 3,356 68,539 68,539 
Total ...} 104,106 107,866 211,972 1,246,024 1,269, 663 2,515,687 


It will be seen that the number of females exceeded the number of males, 
especially during the earlier. years, when the immigration of females was 
encouraged in every way. The persons who emigrated were almost en- 
tirely of British extraction, including 96,409 from England and Wales, 
24,209 from Scotland, and 88,822 from Ireland, leaving only 2,532, who 
came from foreign countries.. Of the total, 27,257 were boys and 25,937 
were girls under 12 years of age. The total expenditure is shown to have 
been £2,515,687, or £11 17s. 4d. per immigrant. 


Urnzpan ann Rural Porpuvatrion. 


. To. anyone unacquainted with the conditions of Australian progress, 
the figures relating to the distribution of population in New South Wales 
will, perhaps, appear somewhat remarkable. The population aggregated 
in the Metropolitan area is considerably larger than that in all the 
other towns of the State taken together, and is also greater than the 
whole of the rural population. -At the Census of 1901, 35°8 per cent. of 
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the inhabitants of New South Wales resided in the metropolis, 32°8 per 
cent. in the other urban districts, and 31°4 per cent. in the rural districts. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the population on the 
31st March, 1901 :— 


In the Metropolitan area ........cecceeccssessceesueeeensenecenneas 481,830 

In Newcastle and Suburbs ...............cccceeeeeseeeeeeeeeneres 53,741 

In 11 towns with population of 5,000 and under 20,00... 98,889 

In 42 % i 2,000 ,, 5,000... 125,683 
In 62, . 1,000 *, ~~: 2,000... 91,359 - 

In 106 i <3 500 33 1,000... 72,771 

Urban Population .......... cc eceeee settee eeeeerene 924,273 

Rural Population..... ...ccceececeseseseceereteeeees 422,447 

Vota vacsy cee Seek dees hedacenteaseaaalenses cane 1,346,720 

Shipping 8,026 

Aborigines 4,287 

Lord Howe Island 100 

Total Population, New South Wales ............... 1,359, 133 


During the ten years from 1891 to 1901, while the rural population 
increased by 34,101, the urban population increased by 194,369, and of 
this latter 98,547 belonged to the metropolitan district. It would, there- 
fore, appear that, judging by ratio of increase, urban population is 
increasing three times as rapidly as the rural. Thirty years ago, out. 
of every 1,000 persons living in New South Wales, 532 were in the rural 
districts of the State, but the proportion is now only 314, and this 
peculiar result has been arrived at notwithstanding the fact that every 
possible inducement has been offered to persons to settle away from the 
towns. The following table shows the urban population and the rural 
population at each census from 1861 to 1901 :— 


1861. { 1871, 1881. 1891. | 1901. 
Sydney and Suburbs ............ 95,789 137,586 | 224,939 383,283 481,830 
Other towns ..... scenes 64,045 97,037 | 201,731 | 346,621 449, 443 
Total Urban oo... 159,834 | 234,623 | 426,670 | 729,904 | 924,273 
gp Rutalosssssiticcveeats 189,116 | 266,956 | 321,571 | 388,346 | 422,447 
Total! “csccestecscesvcasl 348,950 |. 501,579 | 748,241 | 1,118,250-| 1,346,720 


It is to be understood that the total population shown here is exclusive 
of shipping and aborigines. These figures indicate that some time be- 
tween 1871 and 1881 the urban population, which had up to that time 
been considerably below that of the rural ‘districts. became equal to the 
population living in the country districts. The vear when this event 
occurred was probably 1875. Thenceforward. the urban population 
grew far more rapidly than the rural, so that-in 1901 the astonishing 
condition of affairs was found to exist that the urban population exceeded 
the rural by about 120 per cent. .The progress of population will be best 
seen from the following table, which gives the proportion per cent. of the 
urban and rural population to the whole population of the State :— 


ier. | asm. [| asst. | 1891. | 1901. 
Sydney and Suburbs ............ 27°45 27°43. 30°06. | - 34:27 35°78 
Other Towns .. .......cccsceseseeres 18°35 19°35 27°00.. |'~* 31°00 32°85 
Total Urban ........-...| 450° | 46-78 | 57-06 | 65°27 68°63 

»» Rural 54:20 


. 53-22 | 42°94 , 34°73 31°37 
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The relation of these two sets of figures will, perhaps, be more clearly 
understood by a presentation of the annual increase per cent. during 
each decade, of urban and rural population :— 


1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 
Wr ban 3200261. Sic tecticessooeets 3°92 6°16 5°52 2°39 
Ritral yes 28; vedtsniee dns scenteaee’ 3°50 1°88 1:90 0°85 


As the normal rate of increase due to the excess of births over deaths 
during the period 1871 to 1881 was 2°32 per cent., from 1881 to 1891, 
2°23 per cent., and from 1891 to 1901, 1°80 per cent., the figures last given 
show clearly that the rural districts of the State are not retaining, and 
have not retained for several years past, their natural increase of popula- 
tion, and that the towns have attracted not only immigrants to the State, 
but also some portion of the rural population. Various causes have been 
at work to bring about this state of affairs. In England, France, and 
Germany the abnormal growth of the urban population during the last 
thirty or forty years has been largely due to the increase in the manufac- 
turing industries, which have been almost necessarily established in or 
near towns, and which have changed the occupations of the people, and 
have consequently attracted from the country young people in search of 
employment. Even in the United States, the most favoured country for 
the agricultural labourer, the same state of things is seen. But in 
America the rise of the great cities has been accompanied by an increase 
in the rural population. 

In Australia, however, influences of a different kind are at work, and 
the growth of the metropolitan centres has been marked by features of 
more than ordinary interest. There can be no difficulty in under- 
standing the growth of cities such as London, which are large trading 
centres. But Sydney, which contains 36 per cent. of the population of 
New South Wales, and whose commerce is the most valuable of the ports 
of Australia, can claim little trade which is not due to the productiveness 
of its own territory. There has been no abnormal increase of factories, 
yet, as previously explained, the rural growth has been slower than the 
metropolitan. 

The rapid growth of Sydney has been due mainly to the physical con- 
figuration of New South Wales. The geographical characteristics have 
made no other mode of development possible. The coastal rivers are all 
short, none of them stretching into.the interior, so that communication 
with the outer world has begun and ended with a good roadstead for 
shipping. The State had its beginning on the site whereon has grown 
the city, which, being also the chief port, was of necessity the only 
channel through which immigrants from foreign lands could pass to the 
interior. Immigrants to Australia linger long in their port of debarka- 
tion, and experience shows that they seldom care to leave it while em- 
ployment is procurable. 

In this connection the following table is of interest, as it shows where 
the persons of different nationalities:in the State have settled, whether 
in the towns or in the country. The figures represent the proportion per 
cent. of the total population residing in the urban and rural districts at 
the census.of 1901 :-— 


Nationality. Metropolis. Other Towns. Rural. 
Australian born............... 33°40 27°74 38°86 
British born .... 47°21 26°23 26°56 
Foreign born 44°43 24°85 30°72 


Whole population ...... 36°00 27°42 36°58 
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It will be seen that nearly half the British and foreign-born residents 
in the State are situated in the metropolis, and in the urban districts 
collectively, about three in every four. Only one-third of the Australian- 
born dwell in the towns, but it should be remembered that 90 per cent. 
of the British and foreign-born are adults, as against 40 per cent. of the 
Australian-born. 


The more or less backward state of rural development in New South 
Wales is to be accounted for by the large share of attention which the 
pastoral industry has received. Wool-growing has been for many years 
the staple industry. The actual tending of the flocks needs few hands, 
and those widely scattered, while the handling of bales of wool at a 
convenient place of shipment demands all the resources of a great com- 
mercial centre. A consideration of the circumstances governing settle- 
ment thus makes it clear that, while areas of splendid country devoted 
to primary production are in the hands of a comparatively small popula- 
tion, the production from primary sources has been so valuable that it 
has been possible to support relatively large agglomerations of people 
in the centres of secondary production and distribution. 


Tur METROPOLIS. 


The district conventionally termed the Metropolis comprises Sydney 
and the forty municipalities which surround it, as well as the islands of 
Port Jackson, and embraces an area of a little over 142 square miles. 
The area included may be described roughly as a square bounded on the 
east by the sea coast, and on the south by the waters of Botany Bay and 
George’s River. On the other sides it is enclosed by the western boun- 
daries of Hurstville, Canterbury, Enfield, Strathfield, Concord, and 
Ryde, and by the northern boundaries of Ryde, Marsfield, Willoughby, 
and Manly. The habitations within these limits are fairly continuous 
with the exception of parts of Ryde and Canterbury. The following 

_ statement shows, at the census of 1901, and on the 31st December, 1905, 
the population of each. municipality comprised in the metropolis :— 


1 
Population|Population Population Population 
Municipality. 31st Mar., | Slsyt Dec., Municipality. 31st Mar., | 31st Dec , 
1901. 1905. 1901, + 1905. 

City of Sydney ............ 118,207 |118,100 || Manly ........ cece e eee 5,035 5,050 
Alexandria ...............668 9,341 | 10,100 || Marrickville ............... 18,775 | 21,400: 
Annandale .. | 8,349 9,830 || Marsfield ..... os 713 730 
Ashfield 14,329 | 14,800 || Mosman .... .| 5,691 8.200 
Balmain 30,076 | 31,770 || Newtown ............000 22,598 | 25,740 
Bexley ..... ..| 3,079 3,600 |) North Sydney ............ 22,040 | 24,250 
Botany ............066 | 35383 4,300 || Paddington ....... ..| 21,984 | 22,900 
Botany, North 3,772 4,660 || Petersham ....... ..| 15,307 | 17,450 
Burwood .....,.... 7,521 7,860 || Randwick ............0.006 9,753 | 10,200 
Camperdown ..... 7,931 9,300 || Redfern ...............c00e 24,219 | 25,680 
Canterbury ........ .........[ 4,226 4,900 || Rockdale ...............56. 7,857 9,100 
Concord .........608. «| 2,818 2,780 || Ryde .....c.ccceccceeeeeeee ee 3,222 3,450 
Darlington ..... .... «| 3,784 3,860 || St. Peter’s...... Bak 5,906 7,630 
Drummoyne .... 4,244 4,960 || Strathfield ................. 2,991 3,150: 
Enfield ............. 2,497 2,600 || Vaucluse ..... ..| 1,152 1,400- 
Erskineville -| 6,059 6,930 || Waterloo «| 9,609 | 31,506 
Glebe. siccoc fs lescicdecscesss 19,220 | 20,220 || Waverley ........ ..| 12,342 | 14,500 
Hunter’s Hill .. 4,232 4,400 || Willoughby ............... 6,004 7,200 
Hurstville.,...... 4,019 | 4,000 | Woollahra ... .............. 12,351 | 14,100 
Kogarah .. 3,892 | 4,300 —_—_ | —_———— 
Lane Cove .. .| 1,918 2,000 Totalvciscanstessces! 487,900 |529,600 
Leichhardt ..... ...........- 17,454 | 20,680 
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The population of the metropolis is rather unevenly distributed. -One- 
half of the inhabitants are crowded into a little over 6,000 acres, having 
a density per acre of 25 to 100, while one-third occupy about 18,000 
acres with an average density of 9, and the remainder are scattered over 
about 67,000 acres, and have a density of a little over 1 per acre. 


Country Districts. 


Outside the metropolitan districts settlement at first tended to follow 
the main roads, but with the establishment of the railway, the population 
settled within reach of the railway lines. In other parts of the country, 
however, especially in the coastal area, where the bulk of the people 
dwell, the development of the towns has more than kept pace with the 
general population. Thus, in the Valley of the Hunter, with its large 
agricultural and mining industries, population has made rapid strides. 
Neweastle and suburbs, for instance, increased from 7,810: in 1861 to 
54,991 in 1901, and 60,400 in 1905. The Illawarra district, rich in 
coal and pasture, and the maize and sugar-growing districts of the 
Clarence and Richmond Rivers have also increased largely. The next 
statement shows, at the census of 1901, and at the 3lst December, 1905, 
the populations of the principal country municipalities of New South 
Wales :— 


Population. Population, 
Municipality, ap eel Municipality. 
Census, | 31 Dec., Census, | 31 Dec., 
1901. 1905. 1901. 1905. 
i 

Albury ....ccc cee cece eee eee 5,821 6,690 || Lismore ............ isaasaretaiee 4,878 5,680 
Armidale .........200..0005 4,249 4,400 Lithgow ............ cece 5,268 6,380 
Bathurst ..........cececeee 9,233 9,580 || Liverpool .............06605 3,901 4,250 
Bourke ..... Sahar te Saintes 2,809 2,080 Maitland, East and West ....| 10,073 11,020 
Broken Hill .......-........ 27,500 £9,000 Mudgee ....-..... ence eee ee 2,789 3,390 
Cobar ...... Ue pvidaeecaugeran 8,371 8,600 || Narrabri and West Narrabri. . 2,963 3,170 
Cootamundra .............. 2,424 2,790 Newcastle and Suburbs ...... 54,991 60,400 
Deniliquin .......,.......- 2,644 2,870 Orange and East Orange .... 6,331 6,970 
Dubbo: 2.2262. es eek seca 3,409 3,520. Parkes 6063 Secs. poeegis nace 3,181 3,260 
Worbes 2... cc ccccees sr eoees 4,294 4,960 Parramatta ........... edlende dies 12,560 13,600 
Glen Innes ..............45 2,918 3,670 Penrith .......... eee e eee 3,539 3,630 
Goulburn ........ 02.22.0088 "10,612 10,890 || Tamworth ..............05-. 5,799 6,280 
Grafton and South Grafton. . 5,147 6,860 Tenterfield .............- 000. 2,604 3,120 
Granville ............--.005 5,004 5,440 Wagga Wagga ............4- 5,108 5,450 
Hay. 3.20 othe te teeess 3,012 3,120 || Wellington ..............-+-- 2,984 3,360 
Inverell 0.20... ccc cece ce cece 3,293 4,400 | Yass ........05 eed AT sa eae os 2,220 2,480 
Kempsey .....-.. 0000-000 2,329 2,910 || Young ..........ce cece ee eee 2,755 | 2,840 


None of these municipalities is densely populated, the most closely 
inhabited only averaging a little over 6. persons per acre. The largest is 
Bourke, with an area of over 28,000 acres, and the smallest Dubbo, with 
659 acres. 
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AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Census of 1901 furnished full particulars with regard to the ages 
of the people of New South Wales at that date. The table given below 
shows the number of persons, male and female, at each quinquennial 
period of age up to 85. The males in.their 21st year numbered 12,754, 
and the females, 13,457. Aboriginal natives are not included: — 


Tota] Population. Proportion per cent. 
Ages. a 
Males. Females. Persons. Males, | Females. | Persons. 
Under 5 years ............-.| 80,308 78,553 © 158,861 11°31 12°18 11°73 
5 and under 10 .........] 84,189.| 81,946 166,135 11°86 12°71 12°26 
10 53 15 eee 81,582 80,097 161,679 11°49 12°42 11°93 
15 30 2D) veeceiess 70,423 70,736 141,159 9°94 10°97 10°43 
20 ” 25 .......2.| 62,448 64,818 _ 127,266 8°89 10:07 9°45 
25 13 BD) yh etveeses 56,273 56, 043 112,316 | 8-01 8°70 8°34 
30 3 BO! shesswnds 52,596 46,697 99,293 7°45 7°25 7°36 
35 a: 40 ww, 52,335 41,593 93,928-| 7-41 6°46 6°96 
40 ” 4B eee 44,930 33,436 78,366 6°35 5°19 5°80 
45 * 50 eee 33,338 24,001 57,339 4°71 3°73 4:24 
50 ” BD? ssaesees 25,615 19,327 44,942- 3°62 3:00 - 3°33 
55 si 60 oe. 19, 634 15,376 35,010. 2°77 2°39 2:59 
60 ‘3 is ee 16,733 12,192 ! 28,925 2°36 1°89 2°14 
65 ay 70) -2keeives 13,005 9,237 22,242 1°84 1:44 1°65 
70 Pr 1D! vesesvets 4,772 5,202 12,974 1:10 80 “96 
75 ae SOs sseise: 3,578 2,844 6,422 ‘51 44 ‘AT 
80 2 oa eer 1,883 1,574 3,457 °27 25 25 
85 and over veces 800 678 1,478 ll ‘ll 1 
Unapeuhed f Children 277 | 44 S2R3)  laeeese Oh ces fis. 1A Geeks 
Adults ... 2,286 447 DIB ebsites. |) xehes | Seeses 
Allages vow... 710,005 ) 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 100-00 10000 | 100:00 
1 


At ages under 30 there is very little difference in number between the 
males and females—in fact, between ages 15 and 25 the females are the 
greater. At ages over 30 the males are very much in excess of the 
females. If a comparison be made with the results of the previous census, 
it will be found that the age constitution of the people has materially 
altered since 1891. The Census-of that year showed a steady fall in the 
population, both of males and females, from infancy to old age, the only 
exceptions being that the males showed increases in the periods from 20 
to 25 years and from 25 to 30 years. The results of the Census of 1901 
show that the largest number at any age period is found from 5 to 10 
years, while the number in the first age group—under 5 years—is also 
exceeded by the total between 10 and 15 years. Not only has the propor- 
tion of the children under 5 decreased since 1891, but the actual number 
has decreased by 6,112. 
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The following statement shows the population distributed in certain 
conventional groups, and, in order to account for the whole population, 
the unspecified have been apportioned among the specified :— 


Nunber. | Proportion per cent. 
Group. 
Males. | Females. Persons. Males. | Females, | Persons. 
: l 
Infants—under 5 ............ 80,318 78,564 158,882 11°31 12:19 11°73 
School age—5 to 1 165,791 162,064 | 327,855 | 23°35 | 25:13 | 24:20 
Supporting ages—15 to 64| 436,781 384,650 821,43] | 61:52 | 59°65 60°63 
Old age—65 and over .. ... 27,115 19,563 46,678 3°82 3°03 3°44 
| 
Total .........cceeee| 710,005 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 100: ; 100° 100° 

Adults—21 and over ...... 380,472 | 320,008 | 700,480 | 53-59 | 49°63 | 51°70 
Military age—20 to 39 ...) 225,485 | .... .. aaa bests SE76 | weeks. | seesee 
Reproductive age—15to44| ......... 313,655 | ce | cece 48-64 |... 


The statutory school ages comprise eight years, namely, from 6 to 14. 
At this life-period there were 133,238 boys and 130,597 girls, the total 
being 263,835, or 19°47 per cent. of the whole population. 


BirtHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The population of New South Wales is probably more homogeneous 
than that of any other country, the bulk of the people being of direct 
British origin. At the census of 1901 no less than 964 per cent. were 
born in Australia and the United Kingdom, 1 per cent. were born in 
British possessions and foreign countries, but were mainly of British 
extraction, and only 24 per cent. were foreign born. Of course, some of 
the native born are of foreign extraction, but the number is small. 

At the census of 1901 the birthplaces of 1,353,408 persons were ascer- 
tained, the remaining 1,438 neglecting to state their country of birth. 
The following statement shows the number and proportion of each sex 
born in various countries. The figures are exclusive of aborigines :— 


Number. Proportion per cent. 
Birthplace. - 
Males, Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

New South Wales ......... 487,039 490,137 977,176 68°67 76°07 72°20 
Other Australian States 

and New Zealand..... 59,272 53,295 112,567 8°36 8:27 8°32 
England and Wales......... 78,441 51,298 129,739 11°06 7°96 9°58 
Scotland........... ae 18,566 12,151 30,717 2°62 1:89 2°27 
Treland oo... cee eee ees 30,463 29,482 59,945 4:30 4°58 4°43 
Other British Possessions 4,518 1,435 5,953 “64 22 “44 


Total, British Empire; 678,299 637,798 | 1,316,097 95°65 98 ‘99 97°24 


German Empire ............ 6,390 2,326 8,716 


“90 36 64 
Other European Countries 10,437 | 2,120 12,557 1-48 33 93 
United States of America 
and Possessions 2,205 925 3, 130 31 14 03 
Chinese Empire ............ 9,890 103 9,993 1°39 02, °'74 
Other Foreign Countries... 775 173 948 ‘ll 03 07 
Total, Foreign Countries 29,697 5,647 35,344 4:19 “88 2°61 
At Sea oe ceccecsee ceuveeenaes 1,100 867 1,967 16 13 15 


Not stated ........cccceeee . 999 529 | V4 38.) secésimy |) ereestee ||!) oskdos 


All Countries ......... 710,005 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 100° 100° 100° 
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The natives of the British Empire resident in New South Wales, 
including of course the Australian born, numbered 1,316,097, or 97°24 
per cent. of the whole population. The foreign born numbered 35,344, 
or 2°61 per cent. of the total. Of these, Huropeans were the most 
numerous, comprising 21,273, or 60°2 per cent., Asiatics came next 
with 10,261, or 29°0 per cent., followed by Americans with 3,330, or 9'4 
per cent., and Africans with 93, or °3 per cent. The foreign countries 
which contributed the highest numbers to the population were the Chinese 
Empire, with 9,993; German Empire, 8,716; Sweden and Norway, 
3,190; and the United States of America, 3,130. 


~ The foreign born population are almost entirely adults, only 4 per 
cent. of the males and 11 per cent. of the females being under 21. The 
British born inhabitants are also largely composed of adults. The natives 
of New South Wales are most numerous at the younger ages, only 37°5 
per cent. of the males and 38°6 per cent. of the females being over 21. Of 


the natives of the other Australian States a little more than two-thirds 
are. adults. , 


The following statement shows the proportion per cent. of the 
population born in various countries at each census from 1861 to 1901 :— 


Birthplaces, 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
New South Wales .......ccccce cesesesees 45°80 | 58°55 | 62:16 | 64°58 | 72-20 
Other Australian States and New 

Lealand  .....6. sescesecseveeseoessen eee { 1°34 2°68 5°94 7°56 8°32 
England and Wales .............658 seesees 24°43 17°75 14°77 13°74 9°58 
Scotland .......c.eeeecssssece seceeeaseeen ees 5-21 3:99 3°35 3°28 2:27 
Treland sic athiGe Secciacessdesdvelsebeetevedhes| 15°67 12°53 9°24 6°68 443 
Other British Possossions.............0666 99 39 50 “44 “44 
Total, British Empire ......0.0...| 98°44 | 9589 | 95-96 | 96-28 | 97-24 

=| : : so : 
German Empire .........cccccceecesesceeeeee 1:57 | 1°32 1°01 *85 64 
Other European Countries ............... | ‘20 18 88 111 "93 
Chinese Empire ..............ccc000 ceeeeevee 3°71 1°43 1°36 1:17 “74 
Other Foreign Countries ........... pray 1:08 “90 56 “41 “30 
Total, Foreigu Countries ........... 6°56 3°83 3°81 3°54 2°61 

; -——|- r : 
At Seas ics Bek hevaciateenceesbinet hs oeseacell” bates * | “28 23 18 15 

All Countries ..........cceeeeeeee neers “100° | 100° 100° 100° 100- 


* Not ascertained ; included with ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries.” 


It will be seen that the proportion of the Australian born has been 
steadily increasing, and the proportion of the foreign born steadily 
diminishing ever since 1861. The countries of the United Kingdom all 
show large decreases. 
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At the date of the last enumeration there were living in the other 
five States and New Zealand 74,089 natives of New South Wales,.and in 
New South Wales there were living 112,099 natives of: the other States, 
so that the net gain to New South Wales of immigrants from other parts 
of Australasia. was 38,010. persons. The distribution in each State was 
as follows :— 


_ 


7 ' 
Natives of each | Natives of New 
State State living in South Wales Gain to New Loss to New 
New South living in each South Wales. South Wales. 
Wales. State, : 
Victoria .........ececeecceeees Sevens 56,019 22,404 BOOS | eavanseaites j 
South Australia oo... i 22,059 4,128 17,931 
Queensland ........ cesses ees 14,968 24,868 [| cee asen ene 9,900 
New Zealand............cc.cc0c00c0s 10,589 6,492 4,097 | seeaseeuvnes 
Tapani eg ia ne aseke 7,577 | 2,075 5,502 | i seeeeee 
Western Australia... 887 | 1198 asleasead 13,235 
Total. cecsssiguessievscsies 112,099 | 74,089 61,145 23,135 


As the table shows, New South Wales gained from Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but lost to Queensland and Western 
Australia. 


Cotovrep ALien Raczs. 


The influx of Hindoos and other Eastern races had long caused a 
feeling of uneasiness, and restrictive legislation was already in force 
prior to federation. One of the first measures pased by the Federal 
Parliament was the Immigration Restriction Act, which provided for the 
exclusion of any person who, when asked to do so, failed to write out and 
sign a passage of fifty words in a European language specified by an 
officer of the Customs. Other undesirable persons enumerated in the 
Act are prohibited from entering the Commonwealth. Under the 
Iinmigration Restriction Amendment Act of 1905, however, the dictation 
test was altered by the substitution of any prescribed language for a 
European language, as in the principal Act. 

During 1902 admission was refused to 653 persons, in 1903 to 152 
persons, in 1904 to 117, and in 1995 to 106, of whom about 93 per cent. 
failed to pass the education test. The Act does not apply to persons in 
possession of certificates of exemption, to His Majesty’s land and sea 
forces, to the master and crew of any public vessel of any Government, to 
any person duly accredited by any Government, or to any person who 
satisfies an officer of the Customs that he has been formerly domiciled 
in the Commonwealth. 

The further immigration’ of Pacific ‘Islanders to Australia is now 
restricted by the Pacific Islands Labourers Act. This Act is particu- 
larly directed against the continued employment of these aliens on the 
sugar plantations, and under its provisions only a certain limited 
number were allowed to enter Australia up to the 3lst' March, 1904. 
After that date their further immigration was prohibited, and all agree- 
ments for their employment must terminate on the 3lst December, 1906, 
when any Pacific Islander found in Australia will be. deported. 
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At. the census. of 1901 the number of coloured persons in New South 
Wales was 14,833, the country of birth being as follows. Aboriginal 
natives of Australia are not included :—. 


Birthplace. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Asiatics— 
Chinese | CaatleidaupiaS nea veaensacuiiese salseniuaent ced te , 159 | 10,222 
if 514] 1,041 
16; 1,592 
2 89 
9 161 
268 722 
Afghanistan iss 5D | cesses 55 
GOd: Leesecesisseeeeee ae SB events : 38 
Other Asiatics 5 60 
973 | 13,980 
Africans— 
SY Pt. sis cestoceae veseacpascencdgeesdedeingsvie renee 13 6 19 
Mauritius and the Seychelles ....... 167 89 256 
Algeria (Arabs) ........ aisedeavtess 89] we 89 
Other Africans. .........cccccsceveeeneese seeeeenes 16 6h 22. 
Total Africans ..........csceeeeeeeeees 285 101 386 
Polynesians and Melanesians—- 
New Caledonia ... 43 ‘3 46 
ne Hebrides 46 2 48 
Sadeadaesehacsasts ssadesewissesovecraeieiseraaevss 21 4 25 
Baa: Sea Islands (not otherwise described) 265 10 275 
Solomon Islands...........cssssecesseseeseceeeenees B87 | eee 37 
Sandwich Islands ... ea TF we Oa eee 14 
Other Polynesians 20 2 22 
Total Polynesians and Melanesians 446 21 467 
Grand Total ...cescscsessceseee 13,738 | 1,095 | 14,833 


Chinese.—The most numerous of these races was the Chinese, who con- 
stituted also the most important foreign element in the whole population. 
They were first attracted to the State by the gold discoveries. In 1901 
they numbered 11,263, comprising 10,222 full bloods and 1,041 half- 
castes, and were nearly all males. The Timber of Chinese in he State at_ 
the date of each census from 1861 to 1901 was as follows :— 


Proportion per 
Census. Males. Females. Total. cent. of total 
ae va re population. 
1861 12,986 -, @ 12,988 3°70" 
1871 7,208 12, |. 7,220 . 1°43 
1881 10,141 64 | 10,205 1°36 
1891 13,555 601 14,156 1°26 
1901 10,590 673 11,263 83 


Prior to 1891 the half-castes were not enumerated. It will be seen that 
there has been a gradual decrease since 1871 in the proportion of Chinese. 
From 1861 to 1871 the decline was probably due to the diminished gold 
yield and the discovery of richer fields in the neighbouring States. From 
1891 to 1901. the results of. the Chinese Restriction Act, which was passed 
in 1888, are evident. In 1887, the year before the passing of the Act, 
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the number of Chinese arriving in New South Wales was 4,436, in 1888 
the arrivals were 1,848, but since that year the highest number was 176 
in 1904. Acts to restrict the immigration of Chinese had also been 
passed in 1867 and 1881. 

Only about 10 per cent. of the Chinese are under 21 years of age, those 
who are so young having been born in New South Wales. The number 
in the principal age groups was as follows. The proportions borne by 
the males in each group to the total males in that group are also shown :— 


Proportion per cent. of 
Age Group. Males. Females, Total. Males to total Males 
| in each Group. 

Under 5 ieee esceceeenee! 127 129 256 0°16 
Sand under 15.........cc0e 266 246 512 0-16 
15 vy Qiiees averieendess 158 106 264 0:19 
Oh ge ABest ccs | 5,842 182 6,024 2°28 
5 “3 BS ivisispeossiane 3,308 10 3,318 3°47 
65 and over .....cseseceeseeeeee | 766 |. 766 | 2°83 
Not stated, adults ............ 123 wae 123 | oeeae 
Total s.ccrisecssteveres 10,590 673 - 11,263 | 1°49 


The group on which the males have most influence is thus from 45 to 
65. The old-age group, 65 and over, contains nearly 3 per cent. of 
Chinese. ; 

The Chinese are scattered throughout the State, but are principally to 
be found in the metropolis, which contained 3,842, or about one-third of 
the total, while the balance of the metropolitan county, Cumberland, 
contained 555. In Newcastle the number was 322. Their occupations 
are many and various, the principal of them being shown in the state- 
ment below. They are market-gardeners, cooks, domestic servants, 
cabinetmakers, scrub-cutters, and mineral fossickers. They hawk fancy 
goods and vegetables. They even invade the callings of women, and are 
to be found as laundry workers. Inveterate gamblers, wherever they go, 
they introduce their lotteries and games of chance, although only ten 
were candid enough to return themselves at the census as connected with 
such. As grocers and storekeepers they are to be found éverywhere, and 
their competition in this direction is much feared. 

The following statement shows the principal occupations of the males :— 


Occupation. Males. Occupation. | Males. 
Market-gardeners ..........000c000005 3,563 || Ship Servants...........0.ccessesnseeeee | 151 
Miners 223.3 vcstcistieecscec ek 1,019 || Grocers oo... ececeee te creeceeee 128 
Serub-cutters, &C. oo. .cccecccceee sees 785 || Merchants and Dealers ............ 122 
Cabinet and Furniture Makers...... 662 || Produce Merchants ...............64. 106 
COOKS :.c205ssiscs seh leloess vaviies etacdees 546 || Domestic Servants ..........0.008 90 
Storekeepers ...............ceeseecesees 493 || General Labourers 90 
Greengrocers ....... ccc sesesseetseeeees 371 || Laundry Workers 68 
Farmers ........cccccscaseceeceesoneseces 294 || Others ............eececeeceee sadueeredecs’ 494 
Fruit Dealers ............:.cccccceceeeee 279 || Indefinite and Unspecified ......... 64 - 
Station employees .................00.. 239 || Dependents oo... ee eecesceeeee | 581 
Hotel and Restaurant Servants ... 231 —__ 
Hawkers ..........ccccceescesecssenseseee 214 Total yoicsisicccssvescesesdeetes 10,590 
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Japanese.—The Japanese may be considered next, although they are a 
very small part of the population, numbering only 152 males and 9 
females. They are nearly all situated in Sydney and Newcastle, and are 
engaged as ship and house servants. 


Indians and Cingalese.—The coloured natives of India and Ceylon 
numbered 1,681, and were almost entirely males, there being only 18 
females. The number was swollen by the presence of 173 soldiers who 
had come from India to take part in the Commonwealth celebrations in 
January, 1901. The persons of these countries are to be found chiefly 
in the metropolis, where there were 705. In the farming and sugar- 
growing counties of Clarence and Rous there were 148 and 269 respec- 
tively. They are principally adults, the great majority being between 
the ages of 35 and 45. The Indians and Cingalese were principally 
hawkers, farm labourers, and lascars. 


Syrians.—Of all the coloured races the Syrians show the greatest 
equality of’sexes, there being 454 males and 268 females, and, unlike the 
others, they do not-congregate so much in the city. About 50 per cent. 
of them are hawkers, who travel all over the State; the greater part of 
the remainder are storekeepers and drapers in the country. 


ABORIGINES. 


The aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be 
presumed that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from 
the same stock, although it is remarkable that their languages differ 
so greatly that tribes within short distances are often quite unable to 
understand each other, and in fact almost every large community of 
natives has its own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to form a correct 
estimate of the numbers of the aborigines; but while there is reason to 
believe that some generations ago they were very numerous, there is ample 
evidence of late years that in many places they are decreasing. 


It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal popula- 
tion, about the year 1800, at one million; the number between Broken Bay 
and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 3,000. It is impossible 
to say how far this estimate was in accordance with fact; for although 
at the time it did not probably seem an exaggerated conjecture in the 
face of so large a number as 3,000 having been found within the small 
area between the bays above mentioned, yet considering how small a 
portion of the territory was then explored by the early settlers, the state- 
ment must be accepted as what it professes to be, namely, an estimate at 
a time when the data to hand were very limited. 


The aborigines were never properly enumerated until the census of 
1891, when they were separated into full bloods and half-castes. In 
1901 only full bloods and nomadic half-castes were counted. According 
to the Commonwealth Constitution Act, in reckoning the quota to deter- 
mine the number of members to which each State is entitled in the House 
of Representatives, aboriginal natives of Australia are not to be 
counted. In reference thereto, the Federal Attorney-General decided 
that only full-bloods were aborigines within the meaning of the Act, and, 
consequently, half-castes in 1901 were included in the general population. 
In 1861 aborigines were not enumerated at all; in 1871 and 1881 the 
wandering tribes were passed over, and only those who were civilised or 
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in contact with Europeans were enumerated and included in the general 
population. The numbers included in the population at each census 
were :— 


Census. Males. Females. Total. 
1871 709 274 983 
1881 .. 938 705 1,643 
1891 . 4,559 3,721 8,280 
1901 2,451 1,836 4,287 


In 1891.the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 females, 
or 3,183 total persons. In 1901 the number of both full-bloods and 
half-castes was 4,093 males, 3,341 females, 7,434 total persons. The 
number of nomadic half-castes was 509, comprising 259 males and 250 
females. 

' The following statement shows the total number of aborigines and half- 
castes in New South Wales at the date of each census since 1861, the 
numbers for the three first periods being estimates :— 


Year. Number of Aborigines. 
VSG Dis casesdag iss ose bhansiseecsnl esp eescuvens chasncenaaieeasverneeee 15,000 
TS (sie, 2ct easiness. Vetkeciaccets oitas beer depaccnma mates ysis 12,000 
VSB Y scoxte wees aan vnseeaaileeans gave aa.t sane wade aus PanieeaaeTe eee 10,000 
ABO. ces eats Seceayedocsocraaeddeedhansigebsck ev secteseueneandivectine 8,280 
WOOD sieges Sos iadhceddh aeons Pac eed eevageetndtanst luda Ne te 7,434 


The aboriginal race is fast disappearing before the march of settlement, 
the annual rate of decrease being about 1 per cent. At the census of 
1891 only 5,097 were of pure blood, and this number, in 1901, had 
fallen to 3,778. The half-castes slightly increased. It is possible that 
some of the wborigunes, especially those least civilised, escape being 
enumerated. 

The number of aborigines under the control of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Board at the end of the year 1904 was 6,910, of whom 2,730 were 
full-bloods and 4,180 half-castes. This shows a decrease on the return 
for the end of 1903 of 56 full-bloods and an increase of 32 half-castes. 
The number of births reported during 1904 was 232 (170 of the children 
being half-castes), and the number of deaths, 188 (85 hali-castes). There 
are seven mission stations. These establishments, when first formed, 
were little more than camping grounds for the aborigines, where the 
blacks worked for their rations, and elementary instruction was im- 
parted to the children; but now they have developed into settlements, 
with greatly improved huts for married couples, and adequate accom- 
modation for teaching, duly qualified instructors having been appointed 
by the Department of Public Instruction. At the end of 1904, there 
were 928 full-blood aborigines and half-castes living at the mission 
stations, and on the same date 708 aboriginal children were receiving 
instruction in schools or privately. During the year a sum of 
£21,217 was expended on the aborigines. There are altogether in the 
State 147 reserves for the aborigines, the total area being 25,959 acres. 


NATURALISATION. 


‘Up to the 3lst December, 1903, certificates of naturalisation were 
granted to aliens in accordance with the Naturalisation and Denization 
Act of 1898, but with the passing of the Commonwealth Naturalisation 
Act this power was taken away from the State; and vested exclusively 
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in the Commonwealth Government, The Act came into operation.on the 
Ist January, 1904. No letters or certificates of naturalisation granted 
in any State after the coming into operation of the Federal law are to 
have any effect. 


Under the Commonwealth Act, any person who had, before the passing 
of the Act, obtained a certificate of naturalisation in any State is deemed 
to be naturalised. Any person resident in the Commonwealth, not being 
a British subject, and not being an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, 
or the islands of the Pacific, excepting New Zealand, who intends to 
settle in the Commonwealth, and who has resided in Australia con- 
tinuously for two years immediately preceding the application, or who 
has obtained in the United Kingdom a certificate of naturalisation, may 
apply to be naturalised. 


An applicant under the first heading must produce, in support of his 
application, his own statutory declaration exhibiting his name, age, 
birth-place, occupation, residence, the length of his residence in Aus- 
tralia, and stating that he intends to settle in the Commonwealth, as well 
as a certificate signed by some competent person that the applieant is 
known to him and is of good repute. An applicant under the second 
heading must produce, in support of his application, his certificate of 
naturalisation and his own statutory declaration that he is the person 
named in the certificate, that he obtained it without fraud, that the 
signature thereto is genuine, and that he intends to settle in the Com: 
monwealth. 


The Governor-General, if satisfied with the evidence adduced, may in 
his discretion grant or withhold a certificate as he thinks most conducive 
to the public good, provided that he shall not issue the certificate until 
the applicant has taken the necessary oath of allegiance. 


Any person to whom a certificate of naturalisation is granted shall 
be entitled to all political and other rights, powers and privileges, and 
be subject to all the obligations of a natural-born British subject, pro- 
vided that where, by the provisions of any State Act, a distinction is 
made between the rights of natural-born British subjects and_ those 
naturalised in the State, the rights conferred by the Commonwealth Act 
shall be only those to which persons naturalised by the State Act are 
entitled. Under the previously existing Act in New South Wales, aliens 
may hold and acquire both real and personal property, but may not 
qualify for any office, nor have any rights or privileges except such as 
are expressly conferred upon them. 


Any alien woman who marries a British subject shall be deemed to 
be thereby naturalised. Any infant, not being a natural-born British 
subject, whose father has become naturalised, or whose mother is married 
to a natural-born British subject or to a naturalised person, and who 
has at any time resided in Australia with such father or mother, shall 
be deemed to be naturalised. 


On the whole, the conditions to be fulfilled under the Commonwealth 
Act do not differ greatly from those under the old State Act, but the term 
of residence necessary is now two years, whereas formerly it was five 
years. Under the Commonwealth Act, Asiatics, Africans, and Pacific 
Islanders are refused the rights of naturalisation; previously only the 
Chinese were so treated. 


At the census of 1901, the number of naturalised foreigners was 
3,619, comprising 3,265 males and 354 females. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these numbers are under-stated. Germans have availed them- 
selves most largely of the privileges of naturalisation, having taken out 
about one-half of the certificates granted. 

x 
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The following table shows the nationalities of the persons naturalised 
during each of the last five years, and up to the end of 1904 :— 


Nationality, 1900, | 1901. | 1902, } 1903. ) 1904, | Total to end 
German. ...... W.eseeue 103 153 108 109 412 4,448 
Scandinavian ....... lll 163 110 89 | 433 1,939 
Russian...... duee 34 36 37 30 | 148 544 
Malian: o.i5i<c.0icbcace00i 25 39 31 34! 116 440 
Other European ......) 28 71 53 66 | 239 1,274 
United States ......... 1] 10 6 3) 2&6 160 
China... gen te Saks es dey nee 908 
Others .........c:.0cc ee {| 35; 41 69 5 478 

Total .....,... re: 320 | 507 386 400 |1,379 10,191 
iT 


There was a large increase in the number naturalised during 1904, the 
first year under the Commonwealth Act, by which the conditions were 
made somewhat easier. 

The principal occupations followed by the persons who were naturalised 
during 1904 were as follows :—Baker, 26; bootmaker, 20; carpenter, 36; 
coal lumper, 36; cook, 40; dealer, 26; engineer, 27; farmer, 36; fish 
dealer, 30; fruiterer, 44; labourer, 168; manufacturer, 45; mariner, 
225; miner, 69; tailor, 47; wharf labourer, 69. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


ConsuGAL ConDITION. 


Ir may be accepted as a truth that any country where marriages are 
frequent and where the people marry early is likely to be prosperous. The 
number of the married depends upon the age at marriage of the contracting 
parties, and the relative numbers of the married and unmarried influence 
Vital Statistics, especially the births. 

In most countries the proportion of married to the total population is 
somewhat in excess of one-third. In New South Wales the proportion is 
slightly lower as will be seen from the following statement, giving the number 
and proportion of each sex of each condition at the Census of 1901 :— 


Number, Proportion per cent. 
Conjugal Condition. 7 | 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
1 
Never married ............45. 484,250 402,326 886,57 68°49 62°43 65°62 
Married) esc.6scsceesc052nneacs 202,922 206, 186 409,108 28°67 | 32-00 30°25. 
Widowed .....ccccceceseeees 19,451 35,207 54,658 2°75 5°46 4-04 
Divorced oo... cece eeeeee 692 708 1,400 “09 ‘ll “10 
Not stated ............cecseeeee 2,690 414 8,104) cesite |) cteapenat |). teeees 
Potal: seccusccwtt vines 710,005 644,841 | 1,354,846 | 100:00 | 100°00 | 100-00: 


There are more married women than married men in the State owing 
probably to the absence of the husbands, and to the fact that a few women 
return themselves as married who are not really so. The large excess of 
widows over widowers is owing to the greater mortality among men, and to 
widowers re-marrying more often than widows. The proportion of never 
married is greater for males than for females. 

The proportions per cent. of the never married, married, and widowed at 
each census from 1861 to 1901, were as shown below. The divorced are 
not shown on account of the smallness of the nurabers, and because they 
were not enumerated prior to 1891 :— 


Males. Females, 
Census. Pee eR eS 

Never Married. | Married. Widowed. || Never Married. | Married. Widowed. 
FRCL -scistissnays 69:34 28 23 2°43 61:09 35°14 3°77 
UBTL: secsveeee ver 69°96 27°59 2°45 62°89 32°82 4-29 
ISSEY oss costiensese 70°64 26:93 2°43 63°52 31°75 4°73 
TSOL. ccisesassiegs 69°78 27°41 2°78 62°87 32°11 5:00 
1901 ose 68°49 28°67 2°75 62°43 32-00 5:46 
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The proportion of the never married of each sex increased at each census 
up to 1881, but decreased from 1881 to 1901. The married, as might be 
expected, showed a contrary tendency, for they decreased from 1861 to 1881; 
and while the males increased from 1881 to 1901, the females remained 
practically constant. 

The average age of married people, as recorded at the census, was 43-44 years 
for husbands, and 39°05 years for wives, a difference of 4°39 years in favour 
of husbands. In 1891 the ages were respectively 41:43 and 36:96 years. 
The greatest number of married males at the time of the census was 34,469 
at the age period 35 and under 40, whilst the greatest number of married 
females was 34,574 at the period 30 to 35. The following statement shows 
the relative ages of the husbands and wives who were together on the night 
of the census 1901. It appears that the number of such was 175,807. There 
were in addition 30,379 wives whose husbands were absent on the night of 
the census, and 27,115 husbands in similar circumstances as regards their 
wives. If these latter numbers are added to the number who were together 
the totals will represent the full number of married men and women in the 
State :— 


asteit Ages of Wives. Total 
Husbands. |§ 70 |42'S| bands. 

ZK | 20-24) 25-29] 30-34] 85-39] 40-44] 45-49) 50-54) 55-59) 60-64] 65-69, and [5 2 

5 over. | 8 
Under 20 ...... 61} 30 Ti cSet |) taae | |) ae soy |) etl PuSise [ll ned we ae] 92 
20-24 eee 1,108] 3,995] 823) 96/ 20 Ae (eee eer sind Ente 3) 6,052 
25-29 .......08. 727| 7,518] 8,725/ 1,535} 241; 34 8 + eee (ee ere 2) 18,792 
a, 230| 3,562/10,016| 9,670] 1,724] 280] 59! 13) 4 ao. |. | 18) 26,472 
os! 72) 1,239] 5,411|11,584/10,136] 1,843] 292] 62 8 1) .. | .. | 15] 30,613 
CS 17| 406] 1,733] 5,076)10,204) 8,136] 1,420) 243] 58 8 3} .. | 14) 27,321 
c= 8| 114] G02) 1,444] 4,175| 7,215] 5,444/ 1,003] 200] 47) = 12 6| 16] 20,195 
SOBA eee eee 4] 37/162] 462) 1,319] 3,187| 4,724] 3,802! 6gs| 166) 42/ 11) 7| 14,701 
rn 7] 52] 171} 473] 1,265| 2,314 3,622) 2,864) 55s] 11g) 22| 7! 11,472 
60-64... ] 8} 30} 89} 211) 504] 877! 1,687] 2,582) 1,968, 409] 107] 4! 8,477 
65-69 vo... eee 1 7 8} 30; 88} 184) 352) 667] 1,847] 1,740] 1,432] 314} 1] 6,171 
70 and over ....| .. 2} 12] 15} 53} 92 181] 814] 559| 98T! 1,460) 1,715] 3) 5,386 
Not stated...... 1 7) 8} 12 5 5 1 Dyto2 19 7a ee 62 114 
Total Wives . | 2,230/16,982/28,385|80,180 28,654 22,751|15,635|11,515) 8,307| 5,470| 3,476) 2,175] 147] 175,807 

i 


From these figures it will be seen that the married females are greatly 
in excess of the married males at the earlier ages, but at the later ages they 
are considerably in the minority, The number of wives in the three groups 
between ages 25 and 40 is very nearly equal, and together these ages embrace 
48.65 per cent. of all the married women. Of the males 47-07 per cent. are 
included between ages 30 and 45. 

The majority of marriages were contracted between people of suitable 
ages, though there were, nevertheless, several anomalies. The greater num- 
ber of married women were mated with husbands five years their senior, 
and there does not appear any decided tendency of a particular age to mate 
with ages showing abnormal disproportions. The husbands whose ages 
exceeded those of their wives by five years and under numbered 62,532, 
while husbands having wives of a similar age-period numbered 57,162. The 
next group, viz., husbands having wives from five to ten years younger, 
exhibits only 28,742, while curiously enough the next place is taken by 
10,475 husbands, the ages of whose wives were higher than their own by 
five years and under. 
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Of all the married couples in New South Wales, as many as 74°13 per cent. 
show no greater disparity than five years between the ages of husband and 
wife. The husbands from 10 to 15 years older than their wives numbered 
9,528, and those from 15 to 20 years older, 3,227. 

It is eminently undesirable from a sociological point of view that marriages 
should be contracted between persons of immature age. In New South 
Wales there is no limit fixed by law as thé marriageable age, but the Act 
regulating marriages provides that the guardian’s consent must be obtained 
in the case of minors. Boys occasionally marry in New South Wales at 16, 
and girls at 13 or even 12, but happily such occurrences are rare, for few 
males contract marriage before 21, and not many females before 18. The 
census returns reveal the fact that the young males under 21 manifest a 
decided preference for partners about their own period of life, whereas the 
wives under 18 select, as a rule, spouses between 21 and 30; but it is a 
matter of common knowledge that many of these very early marriages are 
compulsory unions. Of the husbands under 21, no less than 370 were living 
at home with their wives, and 41 of these were married to girls under 18. 
Of these 41, two were aged 18, 11 were aged 19, and 28 aged 20. The total 
wives under 18 whose husbands were present on the night of the census were 
304, 


BrrTHPLACES OF Husspanps anD WIVES. 


The following statement exhibits the number of husbands and wives of 
various nationalities living in the State at the census of 1901 :— 


Birthplaces of Wives. 

8 q g |e a 

f 4 cl 8 8 jG. = 

Birthplaces of Husbands, | - ‘2 £ FA Fs ; eal fe igs 3 3 3 a 

2 4a) 82| 2] zal 2 |e fPeeeiee sl 3] = 

D o = fre a /3 & /e5 3 AS5| 8 | ” 

sie |Flelebelslée Ee slzl 2 
New South Wales.......... 69,115) 5,670) 5,265} 949 2,308 148| 166) 24) 55] 184) 10] 173] 24) 84,041 
Other Australian States....! 7,644) 7,567) 1,499) 325 552 53; 63} 12] 28) 43 7| 46) 6! 17,840 
England and Wales ........ 15,743} 4,308/16,802] 1,209 2,280. 170) 138) 59] 88] 106) 13) 119) 12] 41,042 
Scotland ..........ceceeees 3,160| 942 1,241) 3,154! 627} 47| 31) 8) 10] 26] 4/ 30) i} 9,281 
Treland................ 000s 4,789} 977; 977| 284) 6,950 42) 30) 10) 12) 27 1} 25) 8) 14,141 
‘Other British Possessions .. 534) 159) 200 37 a1! 82 4 8 2 7 4 8) .. 1,126 
Germany ............eeee 1,019) 350) 360 59 240, 8} 768 4) 34 9 1 7 5) 2,864 
171 52 62 17 a 3] 8} 80) 16 2 1 2) .. 455 
Other European Countries,.} 1,211) 347) 479) 97 301 9} «63 7| 636 12 5} 12 4) 3,183 
United States of America .. 338; 101) 116 27 56 15 Tike 2} 63) 2) 3 .. 730 
‘Other Foreign Countries .. 220) 67 46, 7 15 J 3) 3) 2) 2} 62} Cw. q 429 
320 82) 73) 13 43... 4 1 : 3 2) i .. 553 
Bo) SG) AR, A oO aa) aks bee | aa. at ec], AP OR dae 
104,293/20,628/27,,132| 8,179/13,509 578 1,280] 216] 881) 434) 112) 437) 128} 175;807 807 


The married males born in New South Wales comprised 46°83 per cent. 
of the total number; those of Australian birth generally comprised 57-13 
per cent. Similarly, wives born in New South Wales formed 58.96 per cent. 
of the married females, and those of Australian birth 70°89 per cent. Aiter 
the Australian born, the English were the most important, then the Irish 
and Scotch. Wives of foreign extraction formed only 1-70 per cent. of the 
married females, 

The wives of Australian birth, as might be anticipated, are mostly young 
women. Those born outside New South Wales are older, many of them being 
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the survivors of those who emigrated years ago. At the census of 1901 the 
ages of the married women of the principal birthplaces were as follows :— 


Birthplace. 
Age Group. New + | Other Hogan aot | Other Not ae 
South | Australian ani cotland. | Ireland. . otal... 
Wales. | States. Wales. | Countries.| stated. 
Under 15 ...... les Spaeth Il] Hiatuce: lk’ eesacd alll| ceeaacee || Seamer te z 
15 and under 20} 2,151 255 89 23 3 38 3 2,562 


20 i 25) 15,062 2,560 1,261 266 164 265 13 19,591 
25 ” 30} 23,395 4,796 | 2,604 510 708 516 19 | 32,548 
30 . 35) 23,195 5,529 | 3,064 641 1,565 564 16 34,574 
35 » 40) 20,029 4,994 | 3,930 968 | 2,440 696 26 33,083. 
40 * 45) 15,030 3,709 | 4,284 1,044 | 2,166 634 20 | 26,887 
45 ’ 50; 9,161 1,627 4,729 1,045 1,520 634 19 18,735 


50 and over ...) 13,337| 1,086 | 11,844) 2,780 | 7,560 | 1,364] 32{ 38,003 
Not stated... 99 22 19 7 17 3) 34 201 
Total ......... 121,461 | 24,578 | 21,824 | 7,284 | 16,143 | 4,714 | 182 | 206,186 


From this it may be seen that, although wives of Australian birth com- 
prised 71 per cent. of the whole, those aged 40 and over were less than 53 
per cent. of all married women of those ages. Irishwomen were much the 
oldest, about 47 per cent. of them being over 50. It is therefore apparent 
that, as immigration has now almost ceased, the mothers of Australian birth 
will have most influence on future generations, 


ReELicions oF HusBANDS AND WIVES. 


The number of married men and women professing the principal religions, 
at the census of 1901, were as follows :— 


Religions of Wives. 
Z F | 

Religions & 2 = g a 

of 3 g 3 g 3 q 

Husbands. a 3 “3 x4 s 4 a 2 

3S ra) 2 oO 3 . a 2 3 

3 q 3 - 5) 3 So g 3 a 

& s & a & | 8 f 3 a 2 

A § 3 2 |f)8l/e/E |3/3)] 8 

5 =) AY .o) (<a) ro) card ° Zi a 
Church of England «+! 70,550 8,043 1,738 2,078 | 303] 280] 325 67 | 103 19 83,506 
Roman Catholic ...,..; 4,867 | 31,497 387 544 60 36 | 121 17 44 7 37,580 
Methodist. ee eeeese «| 1,485 548 | 16,536 522 62] 107) 126 2 25 3 19,216 
Presbyterian ......., 2,719 1,196 424 | 13,742 67 83 86 11 19 1 18,348 
Congregationalist .... 393 101 83 66 |2,98% 44 20 1 aes 3,701 
Baptist ............ ‘ 275 52 110 65 32 [1,855 26 mia 3 or 2,419 
Other Christian a 694 405 220 135 46 44 13,340 2 28 3 4,917 
J es 62 13 13 2 1 6 781 4 1 1,034 
780 397 280 79 92) 124 8 |1,781 5 4,961 
13 1 3 80 125 
42,697 19,910 17,248 | 3,637 | 2,544 | 4,177 | 889 | 2,017] 119 | 175,807 


The proportions of the married belonging to the principal religions agree 
fairly closely with those in the general population. The Roman Catholic 
and “ Other Christian” religions both show less proportions than in the 
general population, while the other religions specified show slightly higher 
proportions. In considering this table it should be borne in mind that “ Other 
Christian” sects embraces members of the Unitarian body, and adherents of 
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the Salvation Army, and that the last of the series covers not only all other 
religions, but freethinkers, agnostics, and infidels, besides those who did not 
profess attachment to any denomination, and those who objected to state 
the nature of their religious belief. The religion of both husband and wife: 
was ascertained in regard to 172,931 couples, and proved to be the same in 
141,918 instances—a proportion of a little over 82 per cent. In the follow- 
ing statement is shown for each of the principal religions, the number of 
husbands and wives married to partners of their own and of other religions, 
and the proportion per cent. of these latter, or mixed marriages, as they are 
termed. The differences between the figures in this table and in that pre- 
ceding, represent the husbands or wives who were absent from their homes 
on the night of the census :— 


F . P ti f Mixed 
Mixed Marriages. | Marriages. anion e= 
Number of = 
Husbands and 
Religion. Wives profess- | Husbands of { Wives of speci- 
ing same specified fied Religion 
Religion. Religion with | with Husbands| Males. Females. 
Wives of differ-; of different 
ent Religion. Religion. 
per cent.| per cent. 
Church of England ......... 70,550 12,956 12,019 15°52 14°56 
Roman Catholic 31,497 6,083 11,290 16°19 26°23 
Methodist .. .......... ae 16,536 2,680 3,374 13°95 16°95 
Presbyterian ............004 oi 13,742 4,606 3,506 25°10 20°33 
Congregationalist ............ 2,984. 717 653 19:37 17°95 
Baptist ........ccsecsecesecenseues 1,856 563 688 23°27 27°04 
SOW, coseRise sands psd abie fei oewin 781 253 108 24°47 12°15 


The smallest proportion of mixed marriages is found among the Metho- 
dists ; next comes the Church of England, then the Church of Rome, and 
lastly the Baptists. 


MaRRIAGES. 


The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1904 was 
10,422, corresponding to a rate of 7-21 per 1,000 of the population. This is 
higher than the rate for 1903, but is not so high as in the three years preceding 
1903. The marriage rate is now again approaching the figure which ruled 
. during the five years, 1887 to 1891, and this, taken in conjunction with the 
large increase in the volume of domestic exports, may be accepted as a sign 
of returning prosperity. 

The following table shows the number of marriages and the rate per 1,000 
of the population at intervals during the last twenty-four years :— 


Marriages Per 1,000 Marriages Per 1,000 
Year, registered. p Sralation! | Year. ropistered. sr atation : 
1871 3,953 7:78 1897 8,813 6°83 
1876 4,630 7°66 1898 8,888 6°77 
1881 6,284 8°21 1899 9,275 6°95 
1886 7,811 8-06 1900 9,996 7°38 
1891 8,457 7°41 1901 10,538 7°68 
1892 8,022 6°82 1902 10,486 7°52 
1893 7,749 6°44 1903 9,759 6:86 
1894 7,666 6:25 1904 10,422 7:21 
1895 8,030 6°42 -— : ——- 
1896 8,495 6°69 Mean for 24 years ....... mais aaiscnes 731 


i 
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Up to the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages celebrated in 
New South Wales was remarkably steady, very few checks being experienced ; 
indeed, during the ten years extending from 1877 to 1886 the progress was 
uninterrupted. But in 1892, despite the growth of population, there was a 
heavy fall in the number of marriages compared with the previous year ; 
and this decline continued until 1895, when the figures again took an upward. 
movement, although the proportion per 1,000 of the population married did 
not reach the 1887 level until 1901. 


A more exact method of stating the marriage rate is to compare the marriages 
with the number of marriageable males and females in the community, since 
it depends very much upon their age whether persons are married or not. 
It is known that of the bachelors marrying in New South Wales, less than 
4 per cent. are outside the ages 20 to 45; and of the spinsters only 1} per 
cent. are outside ages 15 to 40. These have, therefore, been adoptedas the 
marriageable ages of each sex, and the following table shows, at quinquennial 
intervals, since 1871 the proportion of bachelors and spinsters married per 
1,000 males and females within the specified groups, who had never been 
married :— 


Proportion of Bachelors Proportion of Spinsters 
Year. married married 
. per 1,000 unmarried males |per 1,000 unmarried females, 
aged 20 to 45. aged 15 to 40. 
1871 65°60 87:07 
1876 64°78 83°66 
1881 65°21 82°32 
1886 65°08 82°81 
1891 57°85 71:28 
1896 54°65 58°13 
1901 65-92 62°69 
1904 62°60 60°27 


Among both males and females the rate declined sharply from 1886 to 1891 
and from 1891 to 1896, and thereafter recovered during the next five years. 
The male rate is now very little below what it was thirty years ago, but the 
female rate is 30 per cent. lower. The number of marriages in a year depends 
principally upon the number of males open to contract marriage, and it will be 
seen below that, whereas in 1871 females of marriageable ages were in a 
minority, they are now in the majority, and thus the heavy fall in the female 
rate as shown in the preceding table is explained. While the number of 
females relative to the number of males has been increasing, the proportion 
of males marrying has remained practically constant. At corresponding 
periods to those shown above the number of unmarried females aged 15 to 
40 to 1,000 unmarried males aged 20 to 45 was as follows :— 


Unmarried females Unmarried females. 
Year. to 1,000 Year. to 1,000 
unmarried males. unmarried males. 
i . 
1871 738 | 1891 813 
1876 763 1896 937 
1881 791 | 1901 1,057 
1886 784 1904 1,046 


The number of females has increased by 308 in the thirty-three years, but 
vart of the increase is due to the decline in the marriage rate, as the proportion 
open to marry will increase if marriages do not take place. 
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The effect which this declirie in the female marriage rate has had upon the 
proportions married at various ages will be seen from the next table, which 
gives the proportion per cent. in each age group of females who were married, 
or who had never been married, at each census since 1871 :— 


Married Females. Never Married Females. 
Age Group. eT 
1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
15-19 ... | 687 | 5-68 | 531 | 3°61 | 93-08 | 94-27 | 94-67 | 96-38 
20-24 ... ...| 45-98 | 43-47 | 37-72 | 30°30 | 53-42 | 55-93 | 61°79 | 69-33 
25-29 - | 73:85 | 73-18 | 68°75 | 58:12 | 23-86 | 24:86 | 29-38 | 40:30 
30-34... ...| 84°78 | 82°83 | 81:12 | 74:01 | 10°87 | 13-11 | 15-17 | 22°64 
35-39 {86°74 | $462 | 83-45 | 79-49 | 654 | 9-28 | 10°59 | 14-52 
44 ty a. ans} 81°98 | 80°34 ; a 8-25 ) 10°74 
45-49 2, | ( 8287 | 81-45 \| 78-75 | 78-06 \ a4 | 5 62{ 635 | 866 
50-54 1. alee 71-91 | 72°79 ; 5-25 | 7°55 
peso \r2 15 | 70 36{ Be aae | dean 3°30 | 4-09 { Deane cere 
60-64. ol Lew. 55-98 | 5616 ; ; 392 | 5:50 
65-69 ie bo7 er oe 004 44-92 | 46:06 ak i) ae 731 3-01 4°37 
70 and over ...| 34-04 | 33°68 | 2830 | 2619 421 | 369 | 302 | 3-79 
All Ages ...| 32°82 31-75 | 32°11, 32-00 | 62°89 | 63:52 | 62°87 | 62-43 


It will be seen how the proportion of the married has decreased and of the 
unmarried increased at ages under 45, and, more particularly, at ages 20 to 30. 
From 1871 to 1901 there was a falling off of one-third in the proportion 
married at those ages. Thisisa matter of serious concern, because on the 
number of women married and their age at marriage depends almost entirely 
the number of children who will be born. More than half the children in a 
year are born to mothers aged 20 to 30. 


The experience of all the Australian States during the last ten years has 
been very similar, that is to say, there was an increase during the five years 
1897-1903 as compared with the previous five years, followed by a fall in 
1904. The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the 
population in each State during the last eleven years :— 


State. 1894-1898. 1899-1903. 1904, 
New South Wales 6°60 7:28 7-21 
Victoria ......... : 6°30 6°82 6°80 
Queensland ..........:..c0ccc ees 6-02 6:48 5'87 
South Australia... ........... 5:99 6°36 6°85 
Western Australia ee 9-02 9°74 8°83 
Tasmania... 3... ccsccsdveesaversadees ocecs 6:06 7:44 7°55 
New Zealand ......... cccseeseaereeeees 6°55 7°82 8°26 


It will be seen that Western Australia has the highest rate of the Australian 
States, followed by Tasmania, New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland 
in the order mentioned, with South Australia last on the list. In 1904 the 
South Australian rate showed a decided increase, while the Queensland rate 
was the lowest. 

A comparison of the marriage-rates of various countries is apt to be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing, and the 
varying number of marriageable persons therein. 

Below will be found the average marriage-rates per 1,000 of the population of 
a number of European countries for the ten years, 1894-1903, in quinquennial 
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periods. The figures, which are taken from the reports of the Registrar- 
General of England, show that in Europe, as in New South Wales, the direction 
of the marriage-rate has been upward :— 


Country. 1894-1898. 1899-1903. 1903. 
Germany .......-.cecseeeeetscceeeseeneees 8-0 8:3 79 
Austria... ceeeeee 8-0 8-0 78 
Belgium ...........0.. 79 81 7h 
England and 7'8 8:0 78 
France ......-...0c:00ec es 75 77 77 
Netherlands 7:3 75 75 
Italy 72 72 72 
Scotland 7°0 7:2 72 
Norway 66 6°6 6-0 
Ireland 50 51 5:2 


In the majority of cases the rates shown in this table are higher than, or 
equal to, that in New South Wales. 


ILLITERACY DISPLAYED BY MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks has steadily 
declined for many years past. In 1871 the proportion of signatures made 
with marks was as high as 16°96 per cent. of the whole, while in 1904 the 
percentage had fallen to ‘90, the decrease in illiteracy being, therefore, highly 
satisfactory. As will be seen from the table appended, the greatest proportion 
of signatures affixed by means of marks has always been supplied by the 
country districts, that is to say, the part of the State outside the metropolis ; 
but in the country as well as in the metropolis, illiteracy, as disclosed by the 
marriage registers, has greatly decreased, the percentage in 1904 being only 
1.06 for the country and ‘73 for the metropolis, as compared with 18°92 and 
13.50 respectively in 1871. The following are the percentages of marks for 
the years indicated :— 


Year. |Metropolis. etal kt np Year. —_ (Metropolis, Paar iN ow eo 
1871 13°50 18°92 16:96 | 1896 1°67 2°59 2°19 
1876 6°54 16°71 10°47 1897 1:19 1°75 1:50 
1881 5°05 8°34 6°94 1898 1°50 1:90 1:72 
1886 2°89 5:00 3°98 1899 0°94 1°78 1°42 
1891 2°26 3°78 3°08 1900 1:13 1-71 1:45 
1892 2°35 3°63 3°06 | 1901 0°96 1°67 1°34 
1893 1°50 2°67 2°16 1902 0°82 1:57 1°21 
1894 1:26 2°43 1:90 | 1903 0-80 1:38 1:10 
1895 1°61 2°49 209 | 1904 0°73 1-06 0°99 
i | 


The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to sign the marriage 
register in the proper manner, was for many years greater amongst females 
than amongst males, the returns showing that this was the case in every 
year from the commencement of registration to 1887. This order of things 
was then reversed, 1894 being the only year which has exhibited a greater 
proportion of mark signatures by females. From this it would appear that 
women are now in no way behind men in the acquirement of the rudiments 
of education. In 1871 the number of women who were unable to sign their 
names amounted to nearly one-fifth of the whole number married, but the 
proportion had fallen. to -92 per cent. in 1904. During the same period the 
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male illiterates fell from 14-5 per cent. to 88 per cent. of the number of males 
married :— 


Males Females || | Males Females 
ear, Repiogeichetgaing ab) ae, galas with iguiag wah 

1000. 1000. 1000. 1000. 
1871 145 194 1896 23 20 
1876 96 114 1897 16 14 
1881 55 84 1898 18 17 
1886 38 42 1899 16 12 
1891 32 29 || 1900 15 14 
1892 33 28 1901 13 14 
1893 23 20 1902 13 ll. 
1894 19 20 1903 12 10 
1895 22 20 | 1904 9 9 


SoLEMNISATION oF MARRIAGES. 


Of every hundred marriages celebrated in New South Wales, about ninety- 
five are solemnised by the clergy (including those officiating at Matrimonial 
Agencies). The actual figures for 1904 show that during that year 10,179 
marriages were solemnised by clergy and 243 witnessed by registrars, giving 
the proportions of 97-67 per cent. and 2°33 per cent. respectively of the total 
number of 10,422. : 

The Church of England celebrates the largest number of marriages, the 
Roman Catholic Church coming next, followed by the Methodist and the 
Presbyterian Churches. After these, most marriages are celebrated in certain 
institutions termed “ Matrimonial Agencies,” which have come into existence 
during the last seven years, and which combine the easy formalities of a 
district registrar’s office with the attendance of a clergyman. In 1904 there 
were 700 marriages celebrated at these agencies, representing 6-7 per cent. 
of the total. tz] 

The table below shows the number of marriages celebrated during the five 
years ended 1904 by the principal denominations, and the percentage which 
each division bears to the total :— 


Denomination. etter oi cre 

Church of England..............0cc0c0000 18,588 36°31 
Roman Catholic ............ccccceeessecees 9,415 18°39 
Presbyterian ........c...ccccsasessnecerecs 6,653 12°99 
Methodist ............cccccsssesssecseensee 6,766 13°21 
Congregational ............cccescssnseeees 2,059 4-02 
Baptist ass csc svscvte obsaccovessnavevetennts 858 1°68 
Hebrew  o......eeccceescceeeees fetuedata ts 150 “29 
Other Denominations.............0.....05 1,344 2°62 
Matrimonial Agencies .............. vias 3,961 774 
Registrars’ Offices ...........ccsreeeseeees 1,407 2°75 

Motal antes sacecgteteetes 51,201 100-00 
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The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during each of the last five years :— 


Denomination. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 

Church of England ..........ccccccseeeseeeee ene 3,429 3,977 3,831 3,577 3,774 
Roman Catholic .....cccccccssccceseeescesenenes 1,964 1,886 1,927 1,732 1,906 
Presbyterian ............ ccc cesecseeeeseeeeunnscces 1,211 1,454 1,356 1,234 1,398 
Methodist 00... cecciccceecccecceseceeceeeseeees 1,390 1,417 1,309 1,279 1,371 
Baptist ......-..0..0. 149 202 165 170 172 
Congregational 348 359 323 431 598 
Dutheran’. i335 2.06s Jeccsacces coleiows ieameestastes 21 19 17 23 30 
Church of Christ 38 38 44 45 57 
Australian Church 26 28 | 25 pal 1 
Salvation Army ..........cecescesssersereteeeees 50 74 | 57 44 44 
Other Sects avs) wcvesiwescee s¥esccee tases cartes 40 344 76 66 76 
Omnitariaine 93 25s5ce6 en ck dacavisieoaesdeaneesasasass 1 2 7 1 20 
HeDreW icc. seceal na tcoee cenateeake ddan eoeccbingence 25 36 39 23 
District Registrars .. ... 298 289 310 243 
Matrimonial Agencies 425 | 1,024 787 700 

Total Marriages .............ccccceee . | 9,996 | 10,538 | 10,486 | 9,759 | 10,422 


Acre at MARRIAGE. 
Of the 10,422 couples married in 1904, the ages of 10,420 bridegrooms and 


of 10,417 brides are known. 


An examination of the figures shows that in 


75.9 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older that the wife; in 
9.0 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same; while in the 
remaining 15.1 per cent. of the unions the bride was older than the bride- 


groom. The results of a tabulation of the respective ages of bridegrooms 
and brides are shown in the following table :— 
Ages of Brides. 
Ages of | 
Bridegrooms. 21 25 30 40 45 50 . 
° Under! 1g, | 19. | 20. — | — | — | — | -- | — J and | ROl.|rotar. 
‘ 24 29 34 39 44 49 | over. 
Under 18 years ...... 4 Bi eae 2 1 . 10 
18 years..... EM measures 12 9 4 5 5 1 ’ 36 
18 iy cand aveereiats 2| 23 | 24! 14] 23! 6]. 1 116. 
0) 4: he diendsaenti es e7| 28; 50] 44] 72] UW} 4 235 
DOH crises seein epee 263 | 269 | 351 | 333 | 1,634! 206/ 46/ 6] .. | -. 3,198 
D589 Scat ima yoee 108 | 132 | 211 | 268 | 1,508] 975] 158; 40] 13] 1] .. 1| 3,400 
S84 ccsaedigewabiees 23/ 36] 67| 98| 556) sso) 247] 7o/ 13] 3] 3] 1) 1,701 
retvaeewcsiatis 15| 11] 12] 29| 177| 251) 199] 93] a7] oO] 1 815 
ne 1); 2] 5/ 8] 55] 96| 102) 79] 39) a] 5 403. 
soabantuegeheeys 1}; 1] 2! 5] 16} 38] 48] 34] 36] 19} 9] 1] 20 
Over ......655. | AGTy se 12, 15 31 56 50] 49 84 298 
stated............ | bis ‘ - a 2 2 
Total ... 22... 484 | 514 | 727 | 781 | 4,058 2,279] s24| 378] 178] 92] 102| 5 [10,492 
I : i 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage of both bride- 


grooms and brides for each of the last eight years. 


Unfortunately, 1897 


is the first year for which information concerning the ages of the parties at 
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marriage is available, but there is other evidence to show that the average 
age at marriage has been gradually increasing, and for males it is probably 
two and a halt years, and for females one and a half years higher than it was 
twenty years ago. The causes of the postponement of marriage cannot be 
entered into here, but it is certain that the later age at marriage of females 
has a material influence on the birth-rate. The difference between the ages - 
at marriage of males and females is about four and a half years, the males 


being the older. 


veragt ve verage a f Average age of 
Se: | aie Ses Sh cavemen Reet | eae | Arete ote at): retaaras 
Years, Years. Years. Years, 
1897 29°37 24°92 1901 29:08 24°91 
1898 29°53 24:99 1902 29°25 25°03 
1899 29°31 24°98 1903 29°20 25°04 
1900 29°15 25°03 1904 29:00 24°93 


The average during the first four years shown was 29:34 for bridegrooms, 
and 24-98 for brides, as compared with 29°13 and 24:98 respectively, the . 
averages for the last four years, so that during the last eight years the age at . 
marriage has practically remained constant. 

Tt should be remembered that the above figures relate to all persons marrying 
during the year, and include those remarrying. The averages of those marry- 
ing for the first time during 1904 was, of bachelors 27.96 years, and of spinsters | 
24.08 years, or over a year in each case lower than those above. 

a 2 a 


MarrRiaGe oF MInors. 


The number of persons under 21 years of age married during 1904 was: 
2,901, or 13°92 per cent. of the total. The figures for the last ten years are: 
appended :— 


Minors. Percentage of — 

Year. a ; : 

a Brides. Ps 5 Brides. 
1895 207 1,942 2°58 24°18 
1896 212 2,065 2°50 24°31 
1897 274 2,156 3:11 24°46 
1898 242 2,110 2°72 23°74 
1899 262 2,202 2°82 23°74 
1900 294 2,297 2°94 22°98 
1901 351 2,546 3°33 24°16 
1902 309 2,372 2°95 22°62 
1903 320 2,249 3°28 23°05 
1904 395 2,506 3°79 24:05 


Notwithstanding the average age of both bridegrooms and brides has been 
increasing, the proportion who are minors does not show any signs of decrease. 
This fact is interesting, but it is easier to speculate as to the reason than 
to arrive at a sufficient explanation from the statistics relating to marriages 
and births. 


CoNDITION BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


During the year 1904, of the males married 9,651, or 9,260 per 10,000 were 
bachelors ; 708, or 679 per 10,000 were widowers ; and 63, or 61 per 10,000 
were divorced. Of the females 9,713, or 9,320 per 10,000 were spinsters ; 
598, or 574 per 10,000 were widows ; and 111, or 106 per 10,000 were divorced. 
The proportion of males remarried was thus 7:4 per cent., and of females 
6-8 per cent. 
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The following table shows in quinquennial periods since 1884 the proportion. 
of first marriages and remarriages per 10,000 males and females respectively :— 


Ry idow 3 Vidows and 
Period. Bachelors. As 7 Hy Spinsters. ease ony Women. 
1884-88 I 9,159 841 9,129 871 
1889-93 i 9,199 801 9,197 803 
1894-98 9,181 819 9,177 823 
1899-1903 9,222 778 9,285 715 
1904 9,260 740 9,320 680 


From this it appears that the proportion of persons remarrying has declined 
both among widowers and widows since the earliest period. From 1898 to 
1903 there was a sharp decline ; during the next five years there was a slight 
recovery, but since 1898 the fall has been continuous. 


Frecunpiry or Marriaces. 


The death records of New South Wales show the issue, both living and 
dead, of the deceased. During the twelve years 1893-1904 there died 39,950 
married males, and 36,029 married females. The children of these men 
numbered 210,410, giving an average of 5:27 to each married man; and the 
registrations of death showed that of these children 81,368 males and 78,458 
females were alive, and 26,990 males and 23,594 females were dead. The 
total issue of the married women numbered 189,613 children, or an average 
of 5:26 to each woman; and of this number, 70,261 male and 67,841 female 
-children were alive, and 27,489 male and 24,022 female children were dead. 
It is necessary to state that in cases where the deceased was married more 
than once, the total family, whether the fruit of one or more than one 
marriage, is included. 

The following tabulation has been made with the object of showing the 
average number of children who survive their parents in families of various 
sizes. It will be seen from the subjoined table that in every group the number 
of children surviving their fathers appears larger than the number surviving 
their mothers. This is due to the more frequent remarriages of fathers, 
the children resulting from all marriages being included in the table. The 
figures are deduced from the records of deaths during the. twelve years, 1893 
to 1904 :— 


Number of Children out of Number of Children out of 
Number of Children 100 Families who survive— Number of Children 100 Families who survive— 
in Family. in Family. 

their Father. | their Mother. their Father. | their Mother. 

1 86 79 ||. 9 679 655 

2 165 156 10 748 717 

3 242 229 - dl 825 788 

4 318 302 12 870 $36 

5 391 377 13 927 869 

6 465 444, 14 973 907 

7 541 523 15 1,066 1,035 

8 610 584 || 16 and more| 1,095 954 


The average number of children who survive one of their parents is four. 
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BIRTHS. 


“ The number of births during 1904 was 38,667, equal to a rate of 26°73 
per 1,000 of the total population. The actual number of births was the 
highest in any year since 1895, but the rate, with the exception of 1903, 
was the lowest on record. The birth-rate, which fell away sharply after 1888, 
has been declining more or less ever since, and is now 28 per cent. below the 
figure for that year. The following table shows the births and birth-rate per 
1,000 of the total population since 1871 :— 


H Birth-rate | Birth-rate 

Year. Births. per 1,000 of Year. Births. per 1,060 of 
Population. Population. 

1871 "20,148 39°64 1894 38,951 31°75 
1876 23,298 38°56 1895 38,774 31-00 
1881 28,993 37°90 1896 36,506 28°73. 
1886 36,284 37-43 || 1897 37,247 28-87 -- 
1887 37,236 37:06 1898 36,222 27-60, 
1888 38,525 37°20 1899 36,461 27°34 
1889 37,295 34:97 1900 37,146 27°43. 
1890 "38,960 35°36 1901 37,875 27°60» 
189) 39,458 34°55 1902 37,835 Cy ae 
1892 40,041 34-02 1903 35,966 25-28 - 
1893 40,342 33°53 1904 38,667 26°73: 


These rates are based on the total population—that is, not taking into 
consideration either the age or sex distribution. It is unsatisfactory for 
several reasons so to measure the birth-rate—the most preferable method, 
and one often adopted, is to calculate the number of legitimate births per 
1,000 married women of reproductive ages (from 15 to 45). This has been 
done in the following table, which shows the birth-rate per 1,000 married, 
women in three-year periods since 1883 :— 


Birth-rate per 1,000 Birth-rate per 1,000 
Period. Married Women, Period. Married Women, 
aged 15-44, aged 15-44. 
1883-85 340°5 1895-97 247-3: 
1886-88 333°7 1898-1900 227-8: 
1889-91 299°2 1901-03 226°9 
1892-94 278°3 1904 2272 


In each of the three last years, the rates have been 230-3, 2152, 227-2 
respectively. Like the preceding table, this shows that the decline has been 
great, especially since 1888. According to the first table the decline in the 
rate during the last twenty years has been 31-3 per cent., and during the last 
ten years 20°3 per cent., while according to the second, the decreases have 
been 34°5 and 19°3 per cent. respectively, so that it is apparent that the true 
decrease was not shown by the crude method of comparing the births with 
the total population. 


a ae ees 
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The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common 
wealth and of New Zealand, during the last eleven years, is given in the 
following table :— 


State. 1894-1898. | 1899-1903. 1904. 


New South Wales......csccccceessesseeess 29:55 | 26-94 | 26-73 
Victoria 0... .cececcecceneeees 27°50 25°46 24-64 
Queensland ..............0.. 30°53 27°59 26°86 
South Australia.............. se} 28°30 24°87 24°70 
Western Australia ...........cccceeseeeeee 26°56 30°47 30°34 
TaSMania verve cotsaciteesbseiegedet es canvas 29°64 28°29 29°59 
New Zealand ...........cceecessveceseeseuees _ 26°41 25°93 26°94 


Tf Western Australia be omitted from the comparison of the birth-rates of 
‘the States it will be found that the others are fairly even among themselves. 
‘The comparatively high rate in the Western State is due to the larger pro- 
portion of married women in its population. With New Zealand as the 
. exception, the decline, which has characterised the birth-rates not only of 
_ Australian but also of European Countries, has continued. 

The birth-rate for Australia will be found to be lower than in most of the 
-countries of the old world, as is shown in the following statement, which 
gives the birth-rates of some of the principal countries during the ten years 
ending in 1903 :— 


Country. 1894-1898. | 1899-1903. 1903. 
Austria’ seiccsiiead eestddiassateanes 37:7 36°9 37°0 
Germany...... ed oageaden toanaatoeess 36°2 35°7 35'1 
Netherlands ..............csecseeees 32:5 318 31°6 
Leal y:. Sais cocstcedseicsnavteechsaenes 34:7 32°9 315 
Scotland oo... ees ceeeeeeeeee: 3071 29°5 29-2 
AINOR WAY macieis eteted cypeneind veins 30:2 29°7 28°7 
England and Wales ............... 29°7 28°6 28-4 
Belgium .6.....5..cccscscesestseceeve 28°8 28 6 27°5 
Treland oo... .....eeeeeeeees Nouba oa 23°4 22-9 23°1 
BY aie @ si 6. insides teceewesicentses bo 22:1 216 21:1 


The question of the decline in the birth-rate in Australia generally, and 
in New South Wales in particular, was first called attention to by Mr. T. A. 
Coghlan, who, in 1902, published an exhaustive treatise on the decline in the 
birth-rate, and on the subject of child-birth generally. Mr. Coghlan’s inves- 
tigation dealt with particulars obtained from the records of births and deaths 
during the ten years 1891 to 1901, and from the censuses of 1891 and 1901. 
The facts obtained from these sources were very clearly set forth, and as 
‘nothing has since happened to alter his conclusions, the matter advisedly 
has not been entered into here more fully than is shown. 

In 1903 a Royal Commission was appointed by the Government of New 
‘South Wales to inquire into the causes affecting the decline in the birth-rate, 
and in their report the Commissioners stated that from the evidence of 
medical witnesses, police officers and others, they had concluded that there 
was a diminution in fecundity and fertility in recent years due to a deliberate 
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prevention of conception and destruction of embryonic life ; that the prac- 
tice of preventing conception by artificial means was common among all 
classes of the community, and that it had greatly increased during the 
last fifteen years. They further stated that there was no evidence of any 
increase of sterility in the women of New South Wales. 


Sex or CuHinpREN Born. 


Of the 38,667 children born during the year, 19,857 were males and 18,810 
were females, and in no year, so far as observation extends, have the female 
births exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has some- 
times been very slight. The preponderance of births of male children in 
New South Wales during a number of years will be seen from the table given 
below. The figures are exclusive of children stillborn, the births of which 
ate not required to be registered :— 


Year. Males. Females. Persons. Year. Males. | Prat Persons. 
1871 10,326 : 9,817 | 20,143 | 1896 | 18,691 | 17,815 | 36,506 
1876 11,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 | 1897 18,989 | 18,258 | 37,247 
1881 14,81 | 14,102 | 28,993 | 1898 18,728 | 17,499 | 36,222 
1886 | 18,700 ) 17,584 | 36,284 | 1899 18,613 | 17,848 | 36,461 
1891 20,386 | 19,072 | 39,458 1900 18,964 | 18,182 | 37,146 
1892 20,532 | 19,509 | 40,041 1901 19,149 | 18,726 | 37,875 
1893 20,822 | 19,520 | 40,342 1902 19,322 | 18,513 | 37,835 
1894 19,993 | 18,958 | 38,951 1903 18,377 | 17,589 | 35,966 
1895 19,877 | 18,897 | 38,774 || 1904 19,857 | 18,810 | 38,667 


The excess of males over females born during the past thirty years has 
ranged from 2 per cent. in 1876 and 1901, to 8 per cent. in 1899, the aver- 
age being 5-5 per cent. 

The following table shows the ene of males born to every 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births during the last twenty years :-— 


year, | Legitimate | Megitimate | 4y picths, || year. | Legitimate | Mlesitimate | ay picths, 
1885 104°9 103°5 1049 1895 104°6 114:1 105°2 
1986 | 1067 987 | 1064 | 1896 | 1056 | 954 |) 1049 
1ss7 | 1033 | 953 | 1031 | isoz | 1039 | 1os4 | 104-0 
1888 1042 | 96°2 103-7 1898 1072 104:0 107-0 
1889 | 1081 | 1007 | 1077 | 1899 | 1040 | 1082 | 104°3 
1890 | 1042 | 1047 | 1043 | 1900 | 1044 | 1032 | 1043 
1891 107°0 105°7 106°9 | 1901 101°8 1€8°5 102°3 
1892 1053 103°8 105°2 i 1902 104°4 103°7 104°4 
1893 106°7 105°7 106°7 | 1903 105°0 97°8 104°5 
1894 105°4 1071 105°5 1904 1059 100°8 105°6 


‘In some years the illegitimate births show a majority of female children, 
such instances having occurred five times during the last twenty years. It 
is a curious coincidence that the proportion of males born out of wedlock was 
abnormally high in 1876, and abnormally low in 1899, while the reverse was 
the case in regard to legitimate births in those years. 
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Birtu-RaTes—MeErTRopoiis aND CountTRY. 

If the State be divided into the metropolitan and country districts, there 
were in the former, during 1904, 13,215 births, and in the latter 25,452, 
corresponding to rates of 25-67 and 27-32 per 1,000 of population respectively. 
The country has shown a higher rate than the metropolis since 1893, but prior 
to that year the contrary was the case :— 


Births per 1000 of population. Births per 1000 of population. 

Year. Year. 
Metropnlis.} Country. New coum Metropolis.| Country. Nee th 

1885 43:03 35°47 37°79 1895 29°00 32:09 31:00. 
1886 43°70 34°61 37°43 1896 27°41 29°45 28°73 
1887 42°39 34°60 37°06 1897 26°24 30°31 28°87 
1888 41:09 35°35 37°20 1898 25°49 28°77 27°60 
1889 37°97 33°50 | 34°97 1899 25°67 28°27 27 34 
1890 36°53 34°77 35°36 1900 24°95 28°81 27°43 
1891 35°89 33°86 34°55 | 1901 25°65 28°69 27°60 
1892 34°55 33°74 34°02 1y02 25°86 27°88 27°15 
1893 33°32 33°64 33°53 1903 25°01 25°43 25°28 
1894 30°72 32°30 | 31°75 1904 25°67 27°32 26°73 


The highest rate exhibited for the whole of New South Wales during the 
last twenty years was 37.79 in 1885. The maximum rate for the metropolis 
was reached in 1886, when the births were 43.70 per thousand of the popula- 
tion. In the country districts the greatest number of births in proportion 
to the population occurred in 1885, when the rate was 35.47 per thousand. 

-The rate has been declining in the country districts since the earliest period 
but not to the same extent as in the metropolis. The greatest fall in the 
metropolis was from 1888 to 1893, and in the country five years earlier. The 
high rate in the metropolis during the five vears 1884 to 1888 was probably 
due to the fact that these years and the few immediately preceding were 
years of heavy immigration. 


Excess or Birrus ovER DrEatus. 


The excess of births over deaths was 23,307 in 1904, and was the highest 
in any year since 1895. The excess of births over deaths does not show a 
steady increase or decrease, but fluctuates somewhat, as will be seen from 
the succeeding table, which shows the experience of each year since 1895. 
In the whole State during the twenty-five years from 1880 to 1904, the least 
excess was 16,886 in 1882, and the highest 25,631 in the year 1892. In the 
metropolis, the least excess was in 1880, viz., 3,434, and the highest in 1892, 
when the number reached 8,558. In the country districts the number ranged 
from 12,278 in 1882 to 17,073 in 1892 :— 


| New South Wales. Per cent. of 
Year. | Metropolis. | Hyetriets ane Opie. 

| Males. Females. Persons. vious year. 

| 
1895 7,276 16,584 11,206 12, 654 23,860 191 
1896 6.713 13,954 9,435 11,282 20,667 1:62 
1897 6,789 16,194 10,675 12,308 22,983 1:77 
1898 5,550 14,011 9,087 10,474 19,561 1°48 
1899 6,728 13,832 9,482 11,078 20,560 1°55 
1900 6,625 15,403 10,013 12,015 22,025 1°64 
1901 6,404 15,450 9,822 12,032 21,854 1°60 
1902 7,065 14,124 9,787 11,402 21,189 1:54 
1903 6,836 12,633 8,949 10,520 19,469 1:38 
1904 7,540 15,767 11,124 12,183 23,307 . 1°63 
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The natural increase is now 1} per cent., as against 24 per cent. twenty 
years ago, the falling-off being entirely due to the decline in the birth-rate, 
as there has been a constant improvement in the death-rate. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the males born are more numerous than the 
females, the actual increase of population from the excess of births over 
deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The male population exceeds the 
female, and there is a correspondingly larger number of deaths of males. 
There is also a greater mortality amongst male than amongst female children, 
and from this cause alone the natural excess of male births is almost 
neutralised. During the ten years which closed with 1904, the number of 
females added to the community by excess of births exceeded the males by 
16,288, or 16 per cent. : 


Aces or Motuers. 


During the twelve years 1893-1904 the ages of the women giving birth to 
children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be.expected, the majority 
of the very young mothers were unmarried ; thus of 5,631 mothers under 18 
years of age, 3,046 were unmarried. The total number of married women 
who gave birth to children during the twelve years was 417,073, the ages of 
whom were as follow. The proportion of mothers at each age per 10,000 of 
all ages is also shown :— 


| 

Ages of Number of Numberof || Ages of Number of M ae ky Fe ok ch 
aes Mothers. pega rot | perce Mothers. age pee 10,000. 
Years. Years 

14 We | eiteceves 29 22,265 534 

15 82 2 30-34 95,996 2,30z 

16 537 13 35-39 67,076 ° 1,608 

17 1,954 47 | = 40~44 26,309 630 

18 4,615 lll 45-49 2,681 64 

9 8,318 200 50 14 

20 13,181 268 51 1 

21 15,908 382 52 6 

22 19,358 464 53 3 

23 22,147 531 55 2 

24 23,315 559 56 ] 

25 23,535 564 58 1 

26 24,054 577 Not stated.. 17 

27 23,659 568 = “ — 

28 24,026 576 Total...... 417,073 10,000 


It will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 55 
years ; in another case, as 56 years; and in still another case, as 58. As 
these four cases were outside the usual experience, inquiries were made, with 
the result that the accuracy of the records was confirmed. It may be 
mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers were 45 and 55 
years; in the third case, 58 years; and in the fourth case, 64 years. It is 
found that the age of the mothers of one-fourth of the children born does 
not exceed 25 years, and that before women pass their twenty-ninth year 
they give birth to one-half their offspring. Only 10 per cent. of the births 
occur after age 38, and less than 7 per cent. after age 40 is reached. 

Similar information regarding the ages of the fathers might also be shown, 
but is omitted because it has been found that the age of the mother is by far 
the most important factor in deciding the number of children who will be 
born. 
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Brirts oF First CHILp. 

The period elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the first 
child has been ascertained for the twelve years 1893 to 1904. The total 
number of first births occurring during that period was 89,670. The time 
which had elapsed since the ceremony of marriage was performed is shown 
in the following table :— 


Number Number | Number 
Period. of Period. ol! Period. ol 
First Births. First Births. | First Births. 
‘ 
1 month and under...) 2,797 || 17 months ...... 1,637 || 11 years ......... 79 
2 months 2,560 18 Syy eee 1,436 Vee. Giavekene 56 
3 ” 3,328 19 asi (Satan 1,262 IB? Gyo e-waawereee 26 
4 - 3,638 || 20 oe chiar 1,149 , ere rere 25 
5 % 4,131 | 21 y3.) cbse 1,042 15 ,, 19 
6 $3 4,605 22 noi, 2 Sees 958 16 =, 18 
7 ” 4,435 23 eo Re 858 | 17 ,, 10 
8 +3 4,135 2 years .{ 5,416 ) 18 ,, 7 
9 >: 9,838 2 Ye. ebasisitnos 2,266 | 19 ,, 1 
10a, 9,118 4 ,, wt 1,095 | 80 4, eee 3 
11 a 6,406 5 4, 595 D1 Soy eeaeieees 1 
12 53 4,754 6 ,, 359 22 ge titciaces 2 
13 bs 3,601 1. 33 249 QB by cawieddess 1 
14 35 2,852 B55. © Ebivences 193 Not Stated...... 7 
15 a 2,441 9 4, 132 |i |_____—_——— 
16 os 2,036 10 ,, 93 Total ...... 89,670 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that first births are greatly affected 
by the circumstance that nearly one-third (33 per cent.) of the total of all 
such births are due to ante-nuptial conception. During the period covered 
by the table there were 29,629 births that occurred within nine months of 
the marriage of their parents, and were therefore of ante-nuptial conception, 
with the exception of the few that were prematurely born. The number of 
births occurring before ten months had elapsed was 39,467, or 44 per cent. 
of all first born children. ; 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


The number of illegitimate births in 1904 was 2,755, equal to 7:12 per 
cent. of the total births. A statement of the illegitimate births in New South 
Wales, distinguishing metropolitan and country districts since 1885, is given 
below, and taking the whole period over which the table extends, it will be 
seen that the proportion has constantly increased throughout the State, 
notably in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— : 


Number of legitimate Births. Percentage of Total Births. 
as Count N Count N 
: t , ew 
Metropolis. | Districts. | South Wales, | Metropolis. | pyctricts. | South Wales. 
eo fi t 
1885 845 767 1,612 6°89 3°37 4:60 
1890 1,056 995 2,051 7°81 3°91 5:26 
1895 1,219 1,305 2,524 9°55 5:02 6°51 
- 1896 1,189 1,256 2,445 9°66 5:19 6°70 
1897 1,176 1,276 2,452 9°79 5:06 6°58 
1898 1,233 1,278 2,511 10°35 5°25 6°93 
1899 1,305 1,304 2,609 10°66 5°38 7°16 
1900 1,222 1,383 2,605 10°08 5°53 70L 
1901 ° 1,343 1,369 2,712 10°66 5°42 7°16 
1902 1,243 1,254 2,497 9°56 5°05 6°60 
1903 1,278 1,135 2,413 10°02 4°89 6°71 
1904 1,343 1,412 2,755 10°16 5°55 732 
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It is possible that the smaller proportion of illegitimate births noticeable 
in the country districts is, to some extent, due to the fact that women who 
have fallen come to Sydney to hide their shame, or to take advantage of the 
benefits provided by the large maternity hospitals of the metropolis. 

It must be remembered, however, that any conclusions arrived at from 
this method of stating the illegitimate as a proportion of the total births are 
somewhat erroneous, because the illegitimate births have no necessary cor- 
respondence with the legitimate births, and further the illegitimate births are 
compared with a standard which has been declining for several years, and 
which is likely to vary under any conditions. 

The only certain way is to compare the births with the number of un- 
married females of the reproductive ages, as has been done in the following 
table, which shows the proportion of illegitimate births per 1,000 unmarried 
women at the periods stated :— 


Year Unmarried Women, Illegitimate Birth-rate per 1,000 

: aged 15-44, Births. Unmarried Women. 
] 

1881 72,380 1,263 17°45 

1886 91,940 1,687 18°35 

1891 117,960 2,115 17°98 

1896 140,820 2,445 17°36 

1901 166,340 2,712 16°30 

1904 175,920 2,755 15°66 


These figures make it clear that illegitimacy is not increasing in New 
South Wales but has actually been decreasing since 1891, and, moreover, 
completely remove the false idea which might be obtained from the table 
on page 660. 

Although illegitimacy is not increasing, it is nevertheless of sufficient 
magnitude to be viewed with grave apprehension, and the figures given 
below show with what calamitous results it is attended. The table gives 
for 1904, and for the five years preceding 1904, the death-rates of illegitimate 
children under 1 and under 5 years. of age, as compared with legitimate 
children of like ages :— 


Legitimate. Illegitimate. Total. 
Age. ~ 
Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 1,000 living. Deaths. Deaths. 1,000 living. 


1,000 living. 


Under 1 year— 


1899-19038 16,638 96°48 3,577 27867 20,215 |; 109-10 
1904 2,658 74°01 529 19201 3,187 82°42 

Under 5 years— | 
1899-1903 22,653 29°91 4,022 90°89 26,675 {| 33-28 
1904 3,762 24°58 607 66°92 4,369 | 26°96 


It will be seen how unfavourable is the position, and how small is the 
chance of living of the illegitimate child as compared with the legitimate. 
At each age the death-rate of the illegitimate is nearly three times that of 
the legitimate. Even in 1904, which was a year of extremely low mortality, 
one-fifth of-the illegitimate children born did not live through the first year. 
The disastrous effect of illegitimacy on infantile mortality is very much to be 
deplored, as the saving of life at these early ages is perhaps more important 
than at any subsequent age. 

An Act to legitimate children born before marriage on the subsequent 
marriage of their parents was passed in 1902. Under the provisions of this 
Act such children are deemed to be legitimated on registration, and entitled 
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to all the rights of a child born in wedlock. There were 6 registrations in 
1902, 158 in 1903, and 173 in 1904. 


PuurAL BIRTHS. 


During the year 1904 there were four cases of triplets, comprising 3 males 
and 9 females, and 417 cases of twins, comprising 444 males and 389 females— 
in all, 833 children, one born dead not being included. Of the 421 cases of 
plural births during 1904, 401 were legitimate and 20 illegitimate. The num- 
ber of children born as triplets and twins formed 2°19 per cent. of the total 
births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triplets, and 
quadruplets born in New South Wales during the twelve years 1893-1904, 
excluding those stillborn, and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate :— 


Cases of— Legitimate. | Mlegitimate. Total. 
TWINS ..........csseeeee 4,366 233 4,599 
Triplets ............... 4] 3 44 
Quadruplets ......... 3 _ 3 


The total number of confinements recorded during the twelve years was 

- 447,305. It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 97 gave birth to 

twins ; one mother in every 10,166 was delivered of three children, and one 

in every 149,102 of four children at a birth. Stated in another way, there 
were 10-4 plural births in every 1,000 total births. 

The smallest proportion of plural births is found amongst women below 
age 20; the proportion increases steadily with the age of the mothers until 
it reaches a maximum with women between the ages of 35 and 40 years, 
after which there is a decline, but the decline does not bring the ratio back 
to its starting point, for at ages 45 to 50 the plural births are | to every 
128 confinements recorded, whereas at age 20 and under the proportion is 
1 to 207. 

The results of the observations for the twelve years 1893-1904 will be 
found in the following table; the figures refer to legitimate births only :— 


Plural Births 
Age Group of Mothers. All Births. {Plural Births.| per 1,000 
of all Births. 
\ 

Under 20 years 75 4°83 
20-24 ,, . 573 6°23 
25-29 |, 1,143 9°72 
30-34, 1,282 13°35 
35-39 ,, 994 14-82 
4044 ,, 322 12°24 
45-49 ,, 21 7°83 


It is a remarkable fact that of 4,410 births, 2,619 occurred to mothers 
whose ages were 30 years or upwards; this gives a proportion of 59 per 
‘cent., whereas of all legitimate births only 46 per cent occurred at those ages. 


DEATHS. 


The deaths during 1904 numbered 15,360, equal to a rate of 10°62 per 
1,000 of the population, which is 9 per cent. below the mean rate of the last 
ten years, and is the lowest on record. This total includes 8,733 males and 
6,627 females, so that amongst males the rate was 11-44 and amongst females 
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9-70 per 1,000, living of each sex respectively. The number of deaths of each 
of the sexes, with the rate per thousand, from 1871 to 1904 is given below :— 


Number of Deaths. Death-rate per 1,000 of population. 
Year. | 
Males, Females. Total, Males. Females. Total. 
1871 3,882 2,525 6,407 13°98 10°95 12°61 
1876 6,508 4,685 11,193 19°82 16°98 18°52 
1881 6,753 4,783 11,536 16°12 13°82 15:08 
1886 8,501 6,086 14,587 15°95 13-95 15:05 
1891 9,558 6,728 16,286 15*44 12°86 14:26 
1892 8,544 5,866 14,410 13°38 10°82 12°24 
3893 9,289 6,733 16,022 14°36 12°10 13°32 
1894 8,714 6,456 | 15,170 13°25 11°34 12:36 
1895 8,671 6,243 14,914 12:98 10°71 11-92 
1896 9,256 6,583 15,839 13°69 11-08 12-47 
1897 8,314 5,950 14, 264 12:12 9°85 11-05 
1898 9,636 7,025 16,661 13°83 11°41 12°69 
1899 9,131 6,770 15,901 12°93 10°79 11°92 
1900 8,951 6,167 15,118 12°52 9°64 11°16. 
1901 9,327 6,694 16,021 12°94 10°28 11°68 
1902 9,535 7,111 16,646 13-03 10°74 11°94 
1903 9,428 7,069 16,497 12°58 10°50 11°59 
1904 8,733 6,627 15,360 11°44 9°70 10°62. 


The death-rate has fallen steadily from the year 1876 to the present time 
amongst both sexes, but slightly more for males than females. The death- 
rate for males is, however, about one-sixth higher than for females, the reason 
being that males are exposed to more risks than females, ‘and that male 
infants are the more delicate. It will be noticed that the death-rate has 
declined most largely during the last 1ourteen years, and is thus coincident 
with the decline in the birth-rate. The falling birth rate has influenced the 
death-rate in so far as it has affected the age-constitution of the population 
by reducing the proportion living at the first five years where the mortality 
is high, and at the same time increased the proportion living from 5 to 20 
where the mortality is low. 

For comparative purposes a table of the death-rates per thousand for each 
of the Australian States and New Zealand during the last eleven years is 
given below :— 


State. 1894-1898, 1899-1903. 1904. 
New South Wales...............00008 12°10 1166 |: 10°62 
VA CbOPIB? jase Hate eAt aa caieh eens 13°71 13°24 11°92 
Queensland ..........cseccsseeee eee eeee | 11:92 | 12°03 10°01 
South Australia............ccecceceeeee 11°89 11°37 10°22 
Western Australia .................. 16°43 13°21 11:91 
TASMANIA ch oveccnds<vassevsh aegessateses 12°55 11°43 1101 
New Zealand ..... ..... Mee weadeweuate 9°63 10:08 9°57 


It will be seen that New South Wales occupied the fourth place on the list 
in 1904, the most favourable rates being shown by New Zealand, Queensland, 
and South Australia in the order named. 


Pa 
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The latest available information for the United Kingdom and for European 
countries refers to the year 1903, and the comparatively favourable conditions 
of Australasia will be manifest from an inspection of the following rates :— 


Country. 1894~1898. 1899-1903. 1903. 
Austria .........4. Hudedeesceeeseevetiens 26°9 249 24-7 
Mtal ye: ci fisiseescnsaeedateens. se aree ve ‘ody 23°8 22°4 22°2 
German ny 6: sicceeseg ok Sidauicsiececesionsees 22°2 | 20°8 19°4 
RR PORCS poe tesssutdnadueesninadsevedexsyws 20°7 20°4 19°2 
Treland: iicsitsscbsigescectecvacenseuss 18-0 18-0 17°5 
Belgwwam: ois iseisedevvesedevtesss, coats 181 179 17:0 
Scotland ccs istic sounds worekenaes 17°9 17°7 16°6 
Netherlands ...... 17°6 16°8 15°6 
Engiand and Wales = 175 17-0 15°4 
Norway sls sie dvds Sheet evhsateccees 15°7 153 148 


“It might have been expected that the rates in these countries would be 

higher than in New South Wales on account of the larger proportions of 
old persons in their populations, but it must be remembered that scourges 
of the old world such as cholera and small-pox are unknown in Australia, 
while apart from climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the 
social condition of the great body of the people is far superior to that of 
Europeans, and their occupations more healthful. 


Deatus—MEtROPOLIS AND CouNTRY. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from considering the experience of the metropolis and the country districts, 
although a few large towns are comprised in the latter. Separating the 
State, therefore, into these two broad divisions, there were, during 1904, 
5,675 deaths in the metropolis and 9,655 in the country, corresponding to 
the rates of 10°40 and 10-60 per 1 000 living respectively. The rate per 
thousand in each of these divisions during the last twenty years is given in 
the subjoined table :— 


Metropolis. Country Districts, New South Wales. 
Year. 
| Deaths. ner eh, Deaths. per 1,000, Deaths. period, 
j 

1885 6,493 22°78 8,789 13°69 15,282 | 16°48 
1886 6,269 20°87 8,318 12°43 14,587 15-05 
1887 | 5,546 17°52 7,902 11°48 13,448 13°38 
1888 6, 258 18°76 8,150 11°61 14,408 13°91 
1889 6,338 18-03 8,458 11°83 14,796 13°87 
1890 5,591 15°10 8,627 © 11°79 14,218 12:90 
1891 6,420 16°45 9,866 13°13 16,286 14:26 
1892 5,512 13°54 8,898 1156 14,410 12-24 
1893 6,484 15-48 9,538 12°16 16,022 13°32 
1894 5,888 13-71 9,282 11°64 15,170 | 12°36 
1895 5,485 12°47 9,429 11°63 14,914 11-92 
1896 5,589 12°45 10,250 12°47 15,839 12°47 
1897 5,220 11°41 9,044 10°86 14,264 11-05 
1898 6,363 13°61 10,298 12°19 16,661 12°69 
1899 5,511 11°56 10,390 12:13 15,901 11-92 
1900 5,502 11°32 9,616 11:07 15,118 11°16 
1901 6,197 12°62 9,824 1115 16,021 11°68 
1902 5,937 11°81 10,709 - 12-02 16,646 11-94 
1903 5,913 11°60 10,584 11-59 16,497 11°59 
1904 5,675 11-02 9,685 10°40 15,360 10°62 
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Both in the metropolis and the country the rate has steadily improved, but 
very much more in the metropolis, so that there the rate is now very little 
higher than in the country districts, whereas twenty years ago it was 50 per 
cent. higher. The fall began in the metropolis aiter 1889, the year when the 
improved sewerage system was installed, and about the same time that the 
Dairies Supervision Act came into operation. The decline that has taken 
place in the rates for each division and for the State during the twenty years 
covered by the table will be further emphasized when it is stated that the 
metropolitan rate fell from 22-78 to 11:02 per 1,000, or 51 per cent. The 
country districts declined from 13-69 to 10-40, or 24 per cent., and the State 
from 16-48 to 10°62, or 36 per cent. 


Morratity oF INFANTS. . 


A further measure of the mortality in the metropolis and country, and one 
that offers a most sensitive test is obtained by a comparison of the death- 
rates of infants in each district. 

The number of children under 1 year of age who died in 1904 was 3,187, 
equal to a rate of 82-4 per 1,000 births. To this total the metropolis con- 
tributed 1,300 deaths, or 98 per 1,000 births, and the country 1,887, or 74 per 
1,000 births. 

The next table gives the number of children under l.year dying, in quin- 
quennial periods, since 1879, in the metropolis and country, and the pro- 
portion per 1,000 births :— 


Metropolis. | Country. | New South Wales, 

Period. | a “4 a 
Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per , Deaths | Rate per 

under 1, /1,000 Births./ under 1. | 1,000 Births. under 1. 1,000 Births, 

} I z \ 
1879-83 7,701 | 171°0 9,213 92°1 16,914 116°6 
1884-88 10,582 | 164°3 11,150 97°3 21,732 121°4 
1889-93 10,079 144°] 12,240 96-2 22,319 113°8 
1894-98 8,521 137-0 12,487 99°5 21,008 111°9 
1899-1903 7,252 1156 12,963 105°7 20,215 109°1 
1904 1,300 98-4 1,887 74:1 3,187 | 82°4 
| 


The infantile mortality rate has improved most in the metropolis, in fact, 
up to 1903, it was increasing in the country districts. In the year 1904 
there was a decrease amounting to 25 per cent., compared with the previous 
five years. This improvement in the metropolitan infantile rate will account 
for some of the falling-off noticed in the general rate for all persons. 

The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortality ‘is 
always higher in large towns than in rural districts where the conditions of 
life are more favourable. The country districts of New South Wales, how- 
ever, comprise sparsely scattered communities where it is often impossible 
to obtain articles rightly regarded as necessaries for infants. The metropolis 
is not densely populated, and there are comparatively few large factories to 
pollute the air with their smoke; the sanitary arrangements, on the whole 
are good ; so that were it not for the contagions which seem incidental to 
cities, it might have been expected that the rates in the two divisions would 
have approached more closely than is seen to have been the case. The 
experience of the last few years, however, shows that the rates are now 
converging. 
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Further, of the 15,360 people who died during 1904, 10,991 were of the age 
of 5 and over, and 4,369 were under that age, giving rates of 8:56 and 26-96 per 
1,000 living im each group respectively. In the metropolis the rates were 
8°56 and 24-28 respectively. Comparing the deaths in the metropolis and in 
the country districts, and taking the deaths of persons over 5. years of age 
during the twenty-six years covered by the table below, it will be found that 
the rates for the metropolitan district and the country are not only more 
favourable but more equal for all persons. In 1904 the rate was identical 
in both divisions. In 1894-98 it was actually lower in the metropolis. 

Turning to deaths of children under 5 years, the chief factor of the excessive 
death-rate of the city and suburbs will be found. At every period the 
metropolitan rate is the higher—in some cases nearly 50 per cent., and 
never less than 16 per cent. 

The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and country 
districts, in quinquennial periods, during the last twenty-six years. In the 
first part of the table will be found the actual number of deaths, and in the 
second the proportion of deaths of children under 5 years, and of persons over 
that age, as compared with the population of each group :— 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. Deaths of Persons of 5 years and over. 
Period. i 
™ Metropolis. > Geert N.S.W. Metropolis. Paes N.S. W. 
{ L 
Numer oF DrEatus, 
| 

1879-83 11,105 13,819 24,924 12,052 21,057 33,108 
1884-88 14,727 16,234 30,961 15,765 25,219 40,984 
1889-93 14,161 17,547 31,708 16,184 27,840 44,024 
1894-98 11,595 17,019 28,614 16,950 31,284 48,234 
1899-1903 9,411 17,264 26,675 19,649 33,859 53,508 
1904 1,722 2,647 4,369 3,953 7,038 10,991 

Rate PER 1,000 or PorpuLaTiIon oF EACH GROUP. 

1879-83 7211 33°48 43°97 12-02 9°56 10°33 

1884-88 69°30 32°57 43°55 12:19 8:96 9°97 

1889-93 52-22 31°57 38°34 9°72 8-71 9°05 

1894-98 42°47 29°56 33°72 8°60 8°86 8°77 

1899-1903 37:09 31°52 33°28 8:99 8-76 8°81 

1904 32°47 24°28 26°96 8°56 8°56 8°56 


A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of the metro- 
polis, both for ages over and under 5 years, especially during the third period. 
In the country the rates did not vary a great deal over the whole period 
until 1904. Amongst children under 5, the rate increased during the period 
1899-1903. The fall during 1904 was most satisfactory, and is general among 
all divisions of the table. Compared with twenty years ago, the decreases 
in the rates represent a saving of the lives of 37 children in every 1,000 under 
5 in the metropolis, and 8 in every 1,000 in the country. 


Heatru oF SYDNEY. 


For the year 1904 the metropolis appears very little worse than the 
remainder of the State, but it is only recently that this has occurred, and 
until a few years ago the metropolitan rate for infants was twice as high as 
that of the remainder of the State. As late as 1889 the rates were 62°78 and 
30.61 per thousand respectively, but even then a great change for the better 
had taken place in the metropolitan rates, and there was no longer exhibited 
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the pathetic experience of the latter seventies and early eighties, when over 
a fourth of the children born in Sydney died before reaching the age of 
5 years. 

The comparatively high death-rates which Sydney so long exhibited were 
not due to natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the ground is 
especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect drainage system. Its 
natural advantages were, however, until comparatively recently, in danger of 
being set at naught ; for, looking through the causes of death, the conclusion is 
inevitable that no small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs 
arose primarily or indirectly from diseases which sanitary precautions might 
have averted. 

The year 1889 marked the commencement of the decline in the death-rate 
of Sydney. As mentioned previously, it was in that year that the present 
improved sewerage system was inaugurated, and about the same time the 
Dairies Supervision Act came into operation. The beneficial effects of both 
these measures of sanitation were at once seen in the improved rates, not only 
in the city itself, but in all the suburbs which were brought within the 
sewered area, as will be seen from the following table, which shows the death- 
rates per 1,000 of population during the last five years under the old conditions, 
as well as in the three subsequent quinquennial periods :— 


DeaTas PER 1,000 or PopuLation. 


1885-89. 1890-94. 1895-99. 1900-04. 
Sydney wee 19°4 151 14:8 13°6 
Suburbs ..........0.4 20°7 14°0 115 10-9 
Total Metropolis  20°2 14'3 12°3 11°6 


The direct result of legislation in the direction of the proper supervision 
of dairies is seen-in the decrease in the death-rates of typhoid and phthisis, 
both of which diseases are known to be conveyed by contaminated milk. 
In 1889, the deaths from typhoid in the metropolis were at the rate of 6 per 
10,000 of the population, but in 1904 the rate had fallen to 2 per 10,000. 
Similarly, a falling-off is found in the phthisis rate, which decreased from 
14 per 10,000 in 1889 to 8 per 10,000 in 1904. A still more effective means 
of measuring the effect of the improved drainage system on the health of the 
metropolis would be to compare the number of cases of infectious diseases 
before and after 1889; but, unfortunately, this is not possible, as it is only 
since the beginning of 1898 that the notification of infectious diseases has 
been made compulsory by law. The average number of cases of scarlet-fever, 
diphtheria, and typhoid per 10,000 of the population living in the metropolitan 
district, during the years 1898 to 1904, as well as the death-rates and the 
fatalities per 100 cases, were as follows :— 


Notified Cases, Deaths. 
Fatality 
a i | per cent. 
Eee: ‘Rate per | Rate per (Deaths per 
Numher. 10,000 of Number. | 10,000 of | 100 cases). 
i Population. Population, 
oa I _ 
Scarlet-fever ............04. 9,839 28°5 154 0-4 16 
Diphtheria .............. 3,435 10:0 327 0-9 9-5 
Enteric Fever ............ 5,530 16:0 550 16 9-9 


It is interesting to compare this result with the experience of London, 
where the fatality from scarlet-fever is 3-9 per cent. of notified cases, from 
diphtheria 18-8 per cent. and from enteric 17°0 per cent. All these diseases 
are more virulent in their effects in London, in each case being about twice 
as fatal as in Sydney. 
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A comparison of the death-rate of Sydney with those of the capitals of the 
other Australian States, and of some of the chief cities in Europe and America, 
will be found below ; the figures all refer to the year 1904 :— 


Rate per Rate per Rate per 

City. 1,000 of City. 1,000 of City. 1,000 of 
Population. Population. Popniation. 

f 

Sydney wc... 11°02 London .....,... 16°58 | Vienna ......../ 18°50 

Melbourne 12°99 Glasgow ........ 19°31 | Berlin ............ 17:09 

Brisbane 11°46 Liverpool ...... 21°91 ‘| Hamburg ...... 15°98 

Adelaide 11°94 Birmingham .... 19:22 | New York......| 20°34 

17:00 Antwerp ...... 15°70 .| Washington ...| 20°67 

15:91 Amsterdam ...) 15°19 Boston ......... 17:70 

10°43 St. Petersburg.| 23°81 | BuenosAyres...) 15°98 


With the exception of Wellington, Sydney has a lower death-rate than any 
of the cities shown in the above list. 


InpEx oF Morvra.iry. 


It is well-known that the ages of the popalation considerably affect the 
the death-rate of a country, and in order to compare the death-rates of the 
Australian States on «4 uniform age basis, the population of Sweden, in five 
age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, has been adopted as the 
standard population by which the index of mortality should be calculated. 
Applying the co-efficient of mortality in each age-group in each State and 
capital city of Australia to the age constitution of the standard population 
the index of mortality during 1904 is found to be as follows. For purposes 
of comparison the crude rates are attached :— 


{ 
nd f - f ndex of Death- 
State. Mortality. press | City. Mortality. rate. 

New South Wales ......| 14°10 10°62 Sydney ...ccseeseceeees 14:07 11°02 
Victoria oe... eee 14-29 11-92 Melbourne ..............+ 16:03 12-99 
Queensland ............... 13°23 | 10:01 Brisbane ...........0..006 14°89 11°46 
South Australia ......... 13°32 10:22 Adelaide...... .......006 15°32 11°94 
Western Australia...... 15°60 11°91 Perth 4 tesisvaterse-sithecss 2225 17-00 
Tasmania .........00..eeeee 14:36 11°01 Hobart ...............5- 19°15 15°91 


It will be seen from this that the index of mortality for Sydney is lower 
than for the whole State, whereas comparing the crude rates the opposite is 
the case. The cause of this peculiarity is the very low proportion of deaths 
in the metropolis during the year in age-group 20 to 39. 

Leaving out Perth and Hobart there is no great difference between the 
rates of the Australian cities. Sydney has the most favourable rate of all the 
capitals, with New South Wales third amongst the States, but in reviewing 
the figures as a whole Queensland has the lowest rate with its capital second. 
The high rate for Western Australia is due largely to the infantile mortality, 
and in Perth the rate is high in all age-groups. Tasmania has a comparatively 
low general rate, but Hobart is only a little below Perth, where the rate is the 
highest of all capital cities. 

The effect of the adjustment is to leave the relative positions unaltered, 
both as regards States and cities, although the differences are a little more 
accentuated. New South Wales has the third lowest rate among the States, 
while Sydney is apparently the most healthy of all the Australian capitals. 
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Acres at DEATH. 


The following table shows the death-rate per 1,000 living at various ages 
of males and females in five-year periods since 1879. The age and sex 
distribution of a population are most important factors in determining the 
death-rate ; for instance, the rates at ages 5 to 50 are lower than for the 
whole population, so that a country with a high proportion at those ages, as 
is the case in New South Wales, might expect to have a low death-rate. Again, 
a country with a high proportion of females will most likely have a favourable 
death-rate. The smaller disproportion now prevailing between the sexes, as 
compared with twenty years ago, will account for some of the falling-off in 
the general rate for all persons :— 


_ Age Groups. | 1879-83. | 1884-88, | 1889-93. | 1894-98, | 1899-1903.| 1904. 
Mates. 

Under 5 years| 46°45 45°61 40°96 35°83 35:07 28°82 
5- 9 3°25 3°74 3°56 2°79 2°12 2°56 
10-14 55 2°48 2°39 2:31 2:13 1°94 1°63 
15-19 as 3°78 3°90 3°38 3°00. 3°20 2°75 
20-24 +3 5°68 6°31 4°75 4°11 4°45 3°70 
25-34 a 7°75 8°08 6°43 5°73 5°51 4°45 
35-44 +3 12°15 10°86 9°78 9-20 8°49 6°80 
45-54 ‘3 18°41 17°57 16:19 14°28 14°23. | 12°66 
55-64 oe 34°92 29°94 29°11 | 29°15 27°72 : 25°67 
65 and over ...| 91°63 85°85 86:16 | 79°86 79°36 79°75 

All Ages...| 16°34 15°85 14°40 | 13°17 12°80 11°44 


FEMALES, 

Under 5 years| 41°43 | 41°38 | 35°64 | 31:58 | 31°45 | 25-05 
5- 9 e 2°96 3°45 3°31 2-71 2°13 2°13 
10-14 - 2°24 2-23 1°88 1-78 171 1°73 
15-19 ns 3°43 3°67 3:09 2°87 2°64 2°60 
20-24 5 5°36 5°63 4:30 | 4:24 3°81 3°62 
25-34 ” 774 773 6°05 5°89 5°44 5-22 
35-44 » | 10°76 | 10-18 8°69 8:17 7:54 721 
45-54 » | 1458 ) 1435 | 11°65 | 10°74 | 10°62 | 10°85 
55-64 » | 2625 | 22-97 | 21°59 | 21-62 | 20:00 | 20-28 
65 and over ...| 75°24 | 74:18 | 74:70 | 66:19 | 68-72 | 72°36 

All Ages... 13°79 | 1334 | ¥2°03 | 10-87 | 10°39 9-70 

PERSONS. a 

Under 5 years} 43°97 | 43:55 | 38°34 | 33°72 | 33:28 | 26-86 
5- 9 ye 311 3-60 3-44 2°75 2-12 2-35 
10-14 ; 2°36 2°31 2°10 1:96 1°82 168 
15-19 3-60 3°79 3°24 2-94 2-92 2-68 
20-24, 5°53 5°99 453 | 4:17 4°13 3°66 
25-34 775 7:93 6-26 5°80 5:48 4°82 
35-44 » | 159 | 10°59 934 | 8-76 8-08 6'98 
45-54 » | 16°99 | 1635 | 14:37 | 12°82 | 12°71 |; 11:90 
55-64 » | 31°48 | 27:25 | 2620 | 26:08 | 24:41 | 23°36 
.65 and over ...| 85°52 81°31 81°45 74:19 75°22 76°68 


All Ages...} 15°19 1493 { 1331 | 12-10 11°66 10°62 


It will be seen that at every age and for both sexes, with slight irregu- 
larities, the rates have decreased from the earliest to the latest period. At 
ages under 5 the rate is higher than at any subsequent age up to 65. The 
tate is at a minimum at ages 10 to 14, after which it rises slowly to age 55, 
and then increases rapidly. At ages 5 to 50 the rate is below the mean rate 
for the whole population, and at all ages the rate for males is higher than 
that for females. 

It has already been stated that 1904 was a year of exceptionally low 
mortality, and the reason is seen above. At all the younger ages there was 
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a most gratifying fall in the rates, especially for ages under 5, as compared 
with the averages of the preceding five years. In fact, the only increases 
during 1904 were among females over 45 years of age. At ages 25 to 44 
during 1904 the rate was lower for males than for females. 

Among the persons who died during 1904 were 4 males and 3 females who 
were said to be 100 years of age and over. The ages of these centenarians 
must be accepted with a great deal of caution; but, taking them as they 
appear, there were two aged 100, two 101, one 102, one 104, while the 
eldest, a male in Rookwood Asylum, was 106. One female, aged 100, was 
said to have been born in New South Wales. 


Causes or DEata. 


One of the most important sections of vital statistics is that relating to 
causes of death, and in the following pages deaths from the principal diseases 
in New South Wales are discussed in detail. 

The system of classifying the causes of death adopted in New South Wales, 
up to and including 1903, was that arranged by Dr. William Ogle, on the 
basis of the older system of Dr. William Farr. Under this classification 
diseases were divided into eight classes, and these again were sub-divided 
jnto orders and groups. This system has, however, been altered to agree 

ith that adopted since 1901 by the Registrar-General of England, and 
which is approved by the Royal College of Physicians, England. 

The number of deaths in New South Wales from each cause arranged 
according to this classification, during 1904, is given in the following table:— 


g | 4 z] g 
A 3 = 3 a r=] 
3 3 rs tay 
Causes of Death. a g p Causes of Death. et 8 a 
s ® a ca 3 a 
A | A aol om fx 
GENERAL DISEASES. GENERAL DISEASES—continued. 
Chicken-pox..... Billo 2Bs [eae 2 || General Tuberculosis ........ 11 10 21 
Measles .. 12 9 21 || Tuberculous Meningitis 52 34 86 
Scarlet 22 28 50 || Tuberculous Peritonitis 17 29 46 
4 2 6 || Tabes Mesenterice.. lv 10 27 
184] 116 250 || Lupus oo. eee : 2 1 3 
59 88 147 || Tubercle of other Organs ...| 23 8 31 
one 2 2 || Serofula .. occ eeeeee eet 1 1 
93 63 156 
21 18 39 || Parasitic Diseases— 
1 1 2 Hydatids ... 20 29 49 
139 | 110 249 Others 3 1 4 
2 ei ae Starvation 15 2 17 
Scurvy A a . 1 1 
Alcoholism, Delirium Tre- 
toy) toe _ mens... age 71 20 91 
79 34 113 Hab 1 1 
Tetanus ... 4] 2 16 || Opium Habit a 
Malaria |. 7/0. y || Lead Poisoning .................. 2 
Rheumatic Fever, Acute 
Anthrax, Splenic Fever . 2 ees 1 | Rheumatism .........00.00.. 32 51 83 
Syphilis ........... 29] 21 50 || Chronic Rheumatism ......... 25 21 46 
Gonorrhea Of 9 || Rheumatic Arthritis, Rheu- ; . 
Puerperal Septicaemia, Puer- i matic Gout : ‘ 10 
peral Septic Intoxication ca 86 86 | Gout... a 4 6 
»» . Mlegal Operations ..| ... 6 § |! Carcinoma 109} 202 311 
Puerperal Pyemia .............. det 4 4 || Sarcoma wal 84 26 60 
Puerperal Fever (not other- Cancer, Malignant Disease 
wise defined) ........0.0.0... os 7 7 (not otherwise defined) ...| S14 | 269 583 
Pneumonia—Lobar .... 66 29 95 |) op. 

»- Broncho- | 157] 184] got || Bickets a Oe Re 5 
serine meseteed 9] OB) FB [apace] f°) 
Septiewnia, Septic Intoxica. inthesis ........ eee 

tion (not Puerperal) ae 24 u BR ret ne ee ae rf Pe os 
Pysemia (not Puerperal) . 12 6 18 ARDC USS Shen ay rate ieee! nt Sap Ses 
Premature Birth 3! 
teen: Casbancle a 0 a Congenital Defects.. 63 56 119 
PE ORY. tesine ts ite Injury at Birth 23] 31 44, 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis Atelectasis 40 By 70 
(Tuberculous Phthisis) ...| $25 | 301 626 || Malnutrition. 23 23 4G 
Phthisig (not otherwise defined) 341 | 207 548 || Teething i 49 41 90 
! 
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a a a a 
A & a . 2 a 
Ma a S$ 3 3 a 
Causes of Death. 2 g B Causes of Death. 2 q 2 
C) o 5 a © 3 
ao] & Bs ao} 4 
LOCAL DISEASES. LOCAL DISEASES—contiwied. 
Diseases of Nervous System, Diseases of Urinary Systen. 
Meningitis, Inflammation of | 

Brain veel 74 70 144 || Acute Nephritis, Uremia ...) 73 44 117 
Softening of Brain | 22] 15 37 || Chronic Bright’s cmenngss 
General Paralysis of Insane..| 55 17 73 Albuminuria .... 349 | 192 541 
Insanity (not Puerperal) 50] 25 75 || Calculus 3 1 4 
Chorea..... , 2 2 || Diseases of Bladder and of 
Epilepsy .. 25 27 52 Prostate 22.0.0... cee 91 3 94 
Convulsions 123 | 107 230 || Other Diseases of shinpaid 
Laryngismus _ 2 2 System .. deddevevessdass 20 5 25 
Locomotor Ataxy : Fy 14 2 16 
Paraplegia, Diseases of Cor 41 19 60 : iv he 
Neuritis, Peripheral, Poly- Diseases of Generative Systen 

MEOTIEIS.. eee eeeeeeeeees 9 3 12 |} Ovarian Tumour.................. 11} 11 
Brain Tumour (not Specific)} 12 10 22 || Other Diseases of Ovary 8 8 
Other Diseases of Nervous Uterine Tumour......... 2.0... 13 | 13 

System wees 28 28 56 || Other Diseases of Uterus and P | 

. . ‘ Vagina .. 4 | 24 
Diseases of Organs of Special Sense. Other Diseases of Generative 
Otitis, Mastoid Disease ...... 6 4 10 and Mammary Organs 8 18 | 21 
Epistaxis, Diseases of Nose.. 2 a. 2 
Diseases of Heart. Accidents of Childbirth. 
Valvular Disease, Endocar- Abortion, Miscarriage. ae 44 44 

ditis ... 215 ; 172 387 |} Puerperal Mania....... 5 5 
Pericarditis .. 15 8 23 || Puerperal Convulsions a 28 28 
Hypertrophy of Heart 3 5 8 || Placenta Previa, Flooding... 53 53 
Angina Pectoris ...... 16 12 28 1) Other Accidents of Preg- 
Dilatation of Heart ... .. 35 | 25 60 nancy and Childbirth... 72 72 
Fatty Degeneration of Heart 27 42 69 
Syncope ........ cesses ceesereesseecee 72 51 123 ; 4 
Heart Disease (not specified); 350 | 205 555 Diseases of the Joints. 

Diseases of Blood Vessels. Caries, Necrosis . 5 1 6 

Cerebral een te, Cae ue Arthritis, Periostitis. 4 a 6 

bral Embolism .........--| 118] 117| 235 || Other Diseases of Locomotor al <4 ‘ 
Apoplexy, Hemiplegi 186 | 130 316 TRUM ag eeieni esha letsaiedtn reat 4 
Aneurism .......... 42 12 54 
Enaolgm, Thos ct é 17 21 38 Diseases of the Skin. 

mbolism, voromhoss no 

Cerebral) .. .| 10 4 14 Uneeeveeae . : 9 . 

Phiebitis ....... 8 6 14 Pemphigus .. 1 1 3 
Diseases of Respiratory Organs. Other Disease: 5 2 7 

Laryngitis 0... eee: 24 14 38 

Croup (not Spasmodic or 

Membranous) ............... 18 13 31 || CAUSES ILL-DEFINED OR UNSPECIFIED. 

Om aonees of Larynx| 
Trachea . 9 4 13 |] Atrophy, Debility .... 260) 189 449 
Bronchitis ....... 397 | 273 670 || Ola ae i 526 | 404 930 
Emphysema, As 43; 16 59 || Dropsy, Ascites, Anasarca...| 10 8 18 
Pleurisy «0... .0......0.. 40 23 63 || Tumour... 1 1 g 
Congestion of Lungs.. | 32 20 52 || Abscess .. 3 2 5 
Other Diseases of Res pira- Hemorrhege.. 4 5 g 
tory System wee 38 12 50 || Sudden Death (cause not! 

Diseas igestiv ‘ ascertained) . alll 2e5 1 
gore ee ee ee aaa a Other Ill-defined. 8) 5 B 
Tonsilitis, Quinsy ............ -. 3 2 5 || Not Specified 11 3 14 

Diseases of Mouth, Pharynx, Pees te 

(sophagus (not Sree) 4 3 7 
Gastric Ulcer . 13 16 29 
Gastritis.......... 43 49 92 VIOLENT DEATHS. 

Other Diseases of Stomach! 

(not Malignant) . | 15 10 25 || In Mines and Quarries ... 49/0. 49 
Enteritis .......... 158 | 164 822 || Kailways and Tramway: 43 6 49 
Gastro-enteritis . .| 322] 318 640 || Vehicles and Horses . 89 5 85 
Appendicitis, Perityphlitis..... 71 32 103 || Ships and Boats .... 10} ... 10 
Hernia -. ...5, csecccesesvecessass : 12 7 1g || Building Operations . 13 ai 13 
Intestinal Obstruction.. 71 38 109 || Machinery ............. 8]... 8 
Other Diseases of Intestines 7 1 8 || Gunshot Wounds . 22 4 26 
Peritonitis (not Puerperal)...| 42 32 74 || Burnsand Sealds . 39) 101 140 
Cirrhosis of Liver ............... 80 36 146 || Poison............-.:0. 8 7 15 
Other Diseases of Liver and Bite of Snake or Insect 1 3 4 

Gall-bladder os 54 vi 127 || Drowning ..... 109 18 127 
Other Diseases of Suffocation 17 12 29 

System ....... ee eeeeeee eee 12 14 26 || Falls 33 1g 52 

Diseases of Lymphatic System and of Ductless Glands. ieee and Undes a dn ze aa 
Diseases of Spleen ............... 2 5 7 || Not classed (Open Verdict)...|. 55 21 76 
Other Diseases of Ly mphatic | Homicide .. 19 15 34 

System ........ eee eee eens 7 4 11 |; Suicide... 

Diseases of Thyroid Bod 3 10 33 || Execution 
Diseases of Supra Renal Cap- 
BIER. s..sices es sie dgeduescbessnerecs $ 3 6 Total ...cscco...sseseeeeeee| 8,733 | 6,627 | 15,360 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths from phthisis 
in the State during 1904 was greater than that from any other disease, the 
next in order of fatality being pneumonia, enteritis, cancer, and old age. 

In the following table will be found the principal causes of death arranged 
in order of fatality, together with the average number of deaths from similar 
causes during the previous five years, due allowance having been made for 
the increase in population. :— 


Average Average 
nuunber | number 
Causes of Death. 1904. during || Causes of Death. + 1904, during 
previous previous 
5 years. 5 years. 
{ 1: 1 
Phthisis ...0..ccccccecesseesess | 1,195 | 1,209 || Syncope .....cccceeeeeee wal 193 234 
Pneumonia ..... «| 971 1,101 || Diseases of Stomach ...... 117 126 
Enteritis ..... ..| 962 | 1,191 || Acute Nephritis, Ureemia! 117 86 
Cancer........ | 954 878 || Dysentery 113 96 
Old Age .. «| 930 | 1,046 || Appendicitis 103 98 
Accident..... veal 747 1,000 || Obstruction of Intestine..| 109 122 
Bronchitis ............ a) 670 597 |) Puerperal Septicemia ...| 97 92 
Premature Birth ............ i 669 589 || Diseases of Bladder andi 7 
Heart Disease undefined...) 555 525 Prostate .......ccceeeeeeee 94 97. 
Bright’s Disease ..,......... 541 410 || Intemperance .... 92 100 
Atrophy, Debility, Inani- Dentition ...... ee 90 92 

GON rs cosvitecss teens cues: 449 614 || Tuberculous Meningitis... 86 114 
Endocarditis, Valvular | Rheumatic Fever, Acute; 

Disease... cece | 387 390 Rheumatism............... 83 67 
Influenza............. 250 258 || Diabetes Mellitus...,....... 77 70 
Enteric Fever 249 376 || Violence (Open Verdict)... 77 45, 
Diarrhea..... ....... 246 461 || Peritonitis ..........., eos! 74 97 
Liver Diseases .... | 243 | 246 |) Pleurisy ........000. cee 63 115 
Convulsions .........0....0068 230 348 || Anemia, Chlorosis, Leu- 

Diseases of Parturition ....) 202 179 || | cocythamia ............... 61 68 
Congenital Defects Atelec-i Paraplegia, Diseases of 

*GASIS S| dar eceteghiectiesed cede | 189 154 Cord ies, Biiidesaieenere: 60 102 
Suicide ........ wf 185 167 {| Asthina, Emphysema...... 59 77 
Diphtheria 156 97 || Aneurism .................008 54 69 
Insanity, General Paralysis Epilepsy .. ...ceeeeeee oes 52 7 

of Insane... 147 129 || Congestion of Lungs ...... 52 69 
Whooping cough ............ 147 273 || Scarlet Fever .........-...- 50 42 
Meningitis, Inflammation of Syphilis ssc. cocfessseasaryesde 50 62 

Brain. sscceccevediee ses excees 144 189 


An analysis of the foregoing table enables a view to be obtained of the 
causes from which there were a decreased number of deaths during the year. 
Of the six most numerous causes the only one to exhibit an increase was cancer, 
which unfortunately does not respond to treatment, and the death-roll for 
which must naturally increase. Bright’s disease is also proving more pre- 
valent each year, both as regards numbers and proportion to the population. 
Of other important diseases bronchitis and heart disease showed increases. 

As regards diseases ordinarily fatal to infants, there were decreases in 
enteritis, premature birth, atrophy, diarrhea, convulsions, whooping- 
cough, and tuberculous meningitis. 

In the succeeding tables the changes in the most important diseases are 
dealt with separately. 


MEAsLes, 


Measles was the cause during 1904 of 21 deaths, equal to a rate of “15 
per 10,000 living. In 1904 the rate for males was higher than for females, 
but the experience of previous years shows that generally the female rate is 
slightly in excess of that of males. The following statement shows the deaths 
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from measles and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quinquen- 
nial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. : | Females. Persons. 
Period. 
Deaths. | Baye per | Deaths. | Bate pet | Deaths, | Bate per 

1884-88 166 63 164 “75 330 68 
1889-93 393 1-28 366 1:40 . 759 1:33 
1894-98 337 1:00 323 1:09 660 1-04 
1899-1903 160 ‘44 218 67 378 55 
1904 ll 16 9 13 21 15 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
The rates would be more accurately stated if the deaths were compared with 
the children living of like ages. However, taking the table as it stands, it 
will be seen that the disease during last year was about 75 per cent. less 
fatal than during the preceding five years. The high rates during the second 
and third periods were due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 


ScaRLet Fever. 

In 1904 the number of deaths from this disease was 50, eqiuvalent to a 
rate of 0°35 per 10,000 of the population, which is slightly above the rate 
for the previous five years. Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever 
and the rate for each sex have been as follows :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. | 

Deaths. | Rate, per | peaths. | Bate, per | Deaths, | Bate, ber 

1884-88 287 1:08 342 1:57 629 1°30 
1889-93 185 “60 236 90 421 “74 
1894-98 162 48 218 ‘73 380 60 
1899-1903 84 23 114 35 198 29 
1904 22 29 28 “41 50 35 


Over the whole period the deaths from scarlet fever show a steady and 
most satisfactory decrease in both sexes. Generally the rate for females is 
higher than for males. Like measles, it is an epidemic disease chiefly affecting 
children. ‘ 

WHOOPING-COUGH. __ 

Whooping-cough is another of the diseases which chiefly affect children, 
and is more fatal to girls than boys. During 1904 the deaths from it numbered 
147, of which 88 were girls, and 59 of boys. The rate was 1:02 per 10,000 
living, which is well below the average rate of the previous five years. The 
deaths and death-rates for each sex.since 1884 were as stated below :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
’ Period. an 

Deaths. | Pate, Per | Deaths. | Pate PoT | Deaths. acy, per 

1884-88 327 1:24 472 217 799 1°66 

1889-93 495 1°61 .. 666 — 255 1,161 2°04 

1894-98 343 1:01 502 1°69 845 1:33 

1899-1903 573 1°58 726 2:23 1,299 1°89 
1904 59 7 88 1°29 147 1°02: 


Y 
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Taking the whole period covered by the table, this disease does not show any 
marked tendency to decline, the rates being kept up more or less by epidemics. 
Of the deaths during 1904, 143 or 97 per cent. were of children under 5. The 
tates of this disease among children of those ages during 1904 were for boys 
7-0, gitls 10:7, and for both sexes 8-8 per 10,000. 


DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. 


Diphtheria, with which is included membranous croup, was responsible for 
156 deaths in 1904, while croup, so defined, was responsible for 31. Diph- 
theria and croup are so similar and were so often confused, especially in 
early years, that the two should be combined in order to arrive at the real 
diphtheria rate. This has been done, and the following table shows the 
number of deaths and the rates in five-year periods since 1884. The rate for 
1904 was 1:29 per 10,000 living, and, although above the average for the 
preceding five years, was well below the rates of twelve or fifteen years ago :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. 

Deaths, Poe Death3. oe Deaths. ai ah c 

1884-88 1,069 4:04 980 4°51. 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 1,433 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4°98 
1894-98 712 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2°24 
1899-1903 310 “86 299 92 609 “89 
1904 lll 145 76 111 187 1:29 


Up to 1893 the rates did not show very much diminution, but they have 
since declined considerably, and are now less than one-third of what they 
were twenty years ago. Comparing the deaths of children under 5 with 
those living at like ages, the rates per 10,000 during 1904 were 9-0 for boys, 
6-0 for girls, and 7-5 for both sexes. 


Enteric (TypHoIp) FEvER. 


The number of deaths from enteric fever during 1904 was 249, equivalent 
to 1:72 per 10,000 living, which is one-third less than the rate for the previous 
five years. Seeing that this is essentially a preventable disease, and one 
readily yielding to sanitary precautions, the rate is still high, notwithstanding 
the great improvement in the last fifteen years. The number of deaths and 
the rates since 1884 were as stated below :— : 


Males, Females. Persons. 
Period. 

oe Deaths, | Rateper | Deaths, | Rate per | Deaths, | Rate per 
1884-88 ......... 1,356 5:12 1,215 5°59 2,571 5°33 
1889-93 ......... 959 3°11 714 2°74 1,673 2-94 
1894-98 ......... 1,107 3°27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 ...... 1,054 2°91 733 2°25 1,787 2°60 
1904... 139 1°82 110 1°63 249 1-72 


The decrease between 1888 and 1893 was very marked, and is to be traced 
to the influence of the Dairies Supervision Act, which began to operate in 
1889. From 1889 to 1903 the rate was fairly uniform, the decline being 
inconsiderable. 
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_The next statement gives the rate in the metropolis and in the country 

districts during the last eleven years, and, contrary to what might have been 

expected, it appears that the rate in the metropolis is only about two-thirds, 
of that in the country :— 


Metropolis. Country Districts. 
Period. = 
Deaths. St Deaths. a Ci 
1894-98 .....,... 507 2°26 1,331 3°24 
1899-1903 ...... 426 173 * 1,361 3°09 
1904,.,.......:000 66 1:28 183 1:96 


Enteric is a disease of youth and early manhood, and the following table 
shows, in various age groups, the death rates per 10,000 of each sex :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 

Age Group. 
1894-1908. 1904, 1894-1903. 1904, 1894-1903. 1904, 
Under 5 years... 1-16 49 | 1-03 62 | 1-10 56 
5-9, we] 1-95 ‘67 | 1-28 82 | 1-27 74 
1-u4 ,, | 197 | 1-22 | 203 | 222 | 200°) L71 
15-19, | 407 | Ver | 434 | 278 | 420 | 2-29 
20-24, | 608 | 524 | 384 } 235 | 497 | 3-78 
25-34, | 549 | 304 | 3-07 | 1:75 | 4:36 | 2-42 
33-44, | 353 | 140 | 238 | 159 | 304 | 1-48 
45-54 ,, .{ 212 ; 140 | 162 | 129 | 191 | 1°35 
55-64, | 1:27 | 225 | 1:53 | 1:33 | 1:38 | 186 
65 years and over...) 1:08 33 "62 “00 ‘89 19 
AllAges ...) 3°08 | 1°82 | 235 | 161 | 2°74 | 1-72 


Among males, during the first ten years of life there is not much variation 
in the rate. After that, it rises fairly rapidly to a maximum at ages 20 to 
24, and then gradually declines with advancing age. With females, the 
experience is similar, except that the maximum point is reached at ages 
15 to 19, five years earlier than with males. At ages 10 to 19 the rates. for 
females are slightly higher than for males, but at all other ages the rates for 
males are the higher. In 1904, with the one exception of males aged 55 to 64, 
the rates at all ages showed a decrease as compared with the previous ten years. 


DrarRRH@AL DisEASES AND ENTERITIS. 


Diarrhceal diseases comprise cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery, and in 1904 
were responsible for 386 deaths, or at the rate of 2°67 per 10,000. Enteritis 
caused 962 deaths, or 6°65 per 10,000. Of the total deaths from these causes, 
674 or 50 per cent. occurred in the three summer months, January, February, 
and December. These diseases are considered together because, in former 
years, owing to careless or unskilful diagnosis, deaths were ascribed 
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to diarrhcea which are now attributed to enteritis or gastro-enteritis. The 
following table gives the deaths and rates for both groups, separately and 
conjointly, since 1884; and it will be seen that while the rate from the first 
has been declining, that from the second has been increasing :— 


Diarrheal Diseases and 


Diarrhceal Diseases. Enteritis. Enteritis. 
Period. 
No. of Death rate No. of Death rate No. of Death rate 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths, per 10,000. Deaths. | per 10,000. ; 
Mates. 
2,464 9°31 1,293 4°89 3,757 14:20 
2,197 7:13 1,630 5-29 3,827 12°42 
Q117 6-25 2,176 6:43 4,293 12°68 
1,615 | 4:46 ~ 2,970 8°20 4,585 12°66 
230 3°01 480 6°29 710 9°30 
FEMALES. 
1884-88... cece 2,160 9-94 1,081 4:97 3,241 14:91 
1889-93..........60005 1,776 | 6°81 1,340 5°13 3,116 11°94 
1894-98... ceca 1,910 6°44 1,886 6°36 3,796 12°80 
1899-1903 <........... 1,302 - 4:00 2,694 8°28 3,996 12°28 
L908: Hoodies deeccitaan 156 2:28 482 7:06 638 9°34 
PERSONS. 
1884--88............... 4,624 | 9°59 | 2,374 4°92 | 6,998 14°51 
1889-93... c..cse cece 3,973 | 6°98 2,970 5:22, 6,943 12-20 
1894-98... eee 4,027 | 6°34 | 4,062 6°40 | 8,089 12-74 
1899 -1908 ............ 2,917 | 4:24 j 5,664 824 | 8,581 12°48 
19040 sssesscrvcvese 386 | 2°67 962 6°65 | 1,348 9°32 
! | 


Considering the combined diseases, it will be seen that there was a fall 
in the rate from 1888 to 1893, probably due to the influence of the Dairies 
Supervision Act; for the next ten years it was constant, while there was 
a satisfactory decrease in 1904, when the rate was 25 per cent. below that 
of the preceding five years. The rate is practically the same for both sexes. 

These diseases chiefly affect children and old people. Of the total deaths 
in 1904, 1,064 or 79 per cent. were of children under 5 years of age. 

The rate for children under 1 year per 1,000 births was for males 21-50 ; 
females, 21-74 ; and total, 21-62, as compared with an average of 31°63 for the 
previous five years. For children under 5 years of age the death rate was 
65°6: per 10,000 living, as compared with the quinquennial rate of 90:2. 


PNEUMONIA. 


The total deaths referred to pneumonia were 971, equal to a rate of 6°71 
per 10,000 hving; of these, 95 were ascribed to lobar pneumonia, 291 to 
broncho-pneumonia, while 505 were not further defined. Among males the 
tate was 7°57, and among females 5°75, per 10,000 living of each sex, respec- 
tively. The rate is slightly higher than in 1903, when it was 6°36, but is 
below the average, 7°46, of the last five years. With the exception of phthisis, 
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pneumonia is fatal to more people than any other disease in New South Wales. 
The mortality from it is greater in the case of males than of females, as the 
oe table, giving the rates by sexes, since 1884, shows :— 


Males. Females. \ Persons, 
Period. | 
Deaths. | ed to. 900: Deaths. pad tu O00 | Deaths. ser 10,60: 
i 

1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 5°98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7°00 1,373 5°26 3,531 6°21 
1894-98 2,515 7°43 1,528 5°15 4,043 6°37 
1899-1903 3,212 8:87 2,022 6°21 5,234 761 
1904 578 7°57 393 5°75 971 6°71 


There has been very little. variation in the rate during the last twenty 
years, the proportion in 1904 being practically the same as in 1884. There 
was a fall in the rate after 1888, but it then steadily increased again to the 
highest point of the whole period covered by the table, in 1899-1903. Most 
of the deaths occur during the winter months, the number in June, July, and 
August being 382, or 39 per cent. of the total... Pneumonia is most destructive 
amongst young children and old persons, as will be seen from the table below, 
which gives the death rates per 10,000 in various age groups :— 


Males. Females. Persons, 
Age Group. 

1894-1903. 1904, 1804-1903. 1904, 1894-1903, 1904, 
Under 5 years ...... 22°26 21°72 18°30 19°10 . 20°31 20°42 
5- 9 Tar 1°43 1:90 1:28 1°65 1:36 1:77 
10-14 5 Lae 69 ‘78 1:10 1°29 89 1:03 
15-19 pe. ete 2°34 2°84 151 1:06 1:93 1:96 
20-24 eh atasae 3°49 2°99 1:24 117 2°72 2°07 
25-34 Gyo! awd 4°63 3°04 2°95 2°12 3°85 2°60 
35-44 ee Rene 6°97 5:12 4:50 3°18 5-92 4°28 
45-54 > axes 10°59 8°08 546 | 5°60 8°45 7°04 
55-64 gg save 18:03 19-21 12:77 11°34 15°83 15°84 
“65 years and over.. 35°43. 37°47 27°61 41°19 32°18 39°01 
All Ages......... 8:17 7:57 571. 5°75 7°01 6°71 


Both amongst males and females the rate is higher during the first five 
years of life than at any subsequent period up to age 65. The rate is at a 
minimum at ages 10 to 14, after which it increases with increasing age— 
gradually up to age 35, and very rapidly thereafter. At all ages, except 10 
to 14, this disease is more fatal to males than females. During 1904, the 
rates, as compared with those for the preceding ten years, show increases at 
ages 5 to 19 of males, and 0 to 14 of females. 


PaHTHISIS. 


Phthisis, or pulmonary tuberculosis, with 1,195 victims, caused more deaths 
during the year than any other disease. The mortality from the disease was 
equivalent to 8:26 per 10,000 living, the rate amongst males ue 8°87,. and 
amongst females 7.59 per 10,000. 
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The table below shows the deaths from this disease and the rates for each 
sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. : 
Deaths, erin as Deaths. ential Deaths. rad 
1884-88 3,155 11°92 2,031 9°34 5,186 10°72 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9°13 
1894-98 3,163 9°35 1,974 6°65 5,137 8:09 
1899-1903 3,402 9°40 2,344 7°20 5,746 8°36 
1904 677 8°87 518 7:59 1,195 8°26 


It will be observed that during the whole period covered by the table the 
tate declined amongst males, but after declining amongst females down to 
1898 it has since shown an upward tendency. The decrease in the number 
of deaths from phthisis and other forms of tuberculosis has taken place since. 
the passing of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and. 
Meat Act of 1892, and the Public Health Act of 1896, and may be attributed. 
to the operation of these Acts. The Board of Health is empowered by these. 
Acts to supervise dairies and the production of milk, cream, butter, and cheese, 
and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. 


The ages of the persons who died ranged from 6 months to 85 years, and 
of the total, 724, or 60 per cent. were aged from 20 to 44, the most effective. 
ages of the whole lifetime. 


The following statement gives the death rates per 10,000 from phthisis for 
both sexes in various age groups since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons, 


Age Group. ; : 
1884-93, | 1894-1903. | 1904. | 1884-93. | 1894-1903. | 1904. | 1884-93. | 1894-1903. | 1904. 


Under 5 years.) 1°52 1°41 146) 1°66 1°03 2:00 1:59 1:22 1°73 


5-9 ,, “59 "33 33] “64 52 | -75| +62 42 | -52 
10-14 ,, “66 47 67| 1:34] 119 | 1:05] —-99 “83 "85 
15-19 ,, 4:45 | 3°29 | 361| 647] 516 | 489) 5:46, 423 | 4:24. 
20-24 5, | 14:34] 1012 | 10°18! 12°24 | 9-24 | 11°58! 13-35 | 9°68 | 10°89 
25-34 ,, | 19°57 | 14°58 | 12°94/ 17-22 | 13:47 | 13-20] 18:58] 14-06 | 13°07 
35-44 5, | 20°52! 17°69 | 15°73} 16-01 | 15°90 | 14:19] 18°70 | 16-07 | 15°07 
45-54 ,, | 21°86 | 18°89 |17°56| 14°92 | 11°06 | 10-98) 19°14] 15°63 | 14°80 
55-64 19°94 | 21-27 | 19°46/ 11°86 | 11°36 | 13°01] 16-82! 17:12 | 16-70 


65 and over ...| 14°47 | 14°91 | 16°52] 9-16 | 6°75 |10-07| 1234 | 11°50 || 13°89 
All Ages ...) 11-18 | 9°37 | 887/825 [~ 694 | 7:59| 9:85 | 823 | 8-26. 


The rate is higher during the first five years than that of the next- 
decennium. It is at a minimum at ages 5 to 14, and then rises rapidly up- 
to about age 50, after which it declines, the reason being probably not that, 
the disease is less fatal after that age, but that the majority of people afflicted 
have succumbed before reaching it. Up to age 20 the female rate is the 
higher, but over 20 the disease is more fatal to males, the difference in favour 
of females increasing with increasing age. 


In 1904 the rates among males showed slight increases at the early ages, 
but at the later ages there were decreases, and the rate for all ages declined 
as compared with the previous ten years’ average. The experience among 
females was not nearly so satisfactory. At the extreme ages, the youngest 
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and coldest, there were large increases as compared with the previous decennial 
average, the rates being higher than 20 years ago, while the general average 
for all ages shows an increase of nearly 10 per cent. 

If the deaths be distinguished in the two divisions of the metropolis and 
the country districts, as in the following table, it will be seen that the 
rate in the former is over 42 per cent. higher than in the latter :— 


Metropolis. Country districts. 
Period. 
Deaths, | Tateper | Deaths, | Rater 
1894-98 2,284 10°18 2,853 6°94 
1899-1903 2,555 10°36 3,191 7°24 
1904 523 10°16 672 7°21 


The Australian climate is certainly favourable to those who suffer from 
‘pulmonary diseases, and a large number of persons suffering irom phthisis 
visit Australia in search of relief. Many of these are in the last stages of the 
disease, and succumb after a short residence in the State. The experience of 
the last ten years shows that 5 per cent. of the fatal cases of phthisis were 
those of persons whose residence in Australia had not exceeded five years, 
and 2 per cent. of those who had been resident less than one year. The 
figures for the year 1904 show that out of the 1,195 persons who died from 
phthisis, 767 were born in Australasia, and of the remainder, 40 had been 
resident in the Commonwealth less than 5 years, 86 from 5 to 20 years, and 
270 for more than 20 years, 

Of the total persons dying from this disease 623, or 51 per cent., comprising 
329 males and 294 females, were married, the families born to some of them 
being rather large. The experience of the last ten years shows that the 
average number of children to married males who died from phthisis was 
4-05, and to married females 3-96. Nearly 80 per cent. of the issue born to 

_these persons survived them. 

Phthisis is the most deadly of all diseases, and the following comparison 
showing the rates in various countries is interesting. The rates are based 
on the experience of the last ten years, and are stated per 1,000 of total 
population, and thus do not take into account either age or sex, which, as 
will be seen from the preceding tables, are rather material factors. If any- 
thing, this omission renders the comparison favourable to New South Wales 
and other Australian States, because here the proportion of aged persons is 
smaller than in the countries of the old world :— 


Death-rate per Death-rate per 
Country. 1,000 of total Country. 1,000 of total 
Population. H Population. 
AUBETIO «2... cece ccc eec eee ees : 3°49 Victoria .........ce eee 1-22 
German Empire ............ 2°13 Queensland.......... 34] “90 
Treland ..........cecsesecseoees 2°13 1 South Australia aa 90 
Norway......ccececssee venous: 1:96 Ceylotte. 5 eecevicccctacsc tacos “87 
Netherlands.................. 1°65 New South Wales ...... 82 
Scotland ........eeeeeee ees 1°64 New Zealand ............... “78 
Belgium  .....eccceeeeeeee 1°41 | Tasmania ...........esceees ‘73 
England and Wales ...... 1:32 Western Australia ...... - 69 
Ttaly: ccccecic ivveissescdounass 1:23 H 


Tt will be seen that the rate in New South Wales is the fourth lowest in 
the above list. The rate in all the European countries is higher than in New 
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South Wales, the three with lower rates being sll Australian States. The 
experience ofall these countries, with the exception of Ireland, is similar to 
that of New South Wales, namely, that the rate is decreasing. In Ireland 
it is increasing, and in Austria and Switzerland it is practically stationary. 


CANCER. 


There were 954 deaths from cancer in 1904, equal to a rate of 6°60 per 
10,000 living, this being the highest rate on record. The deaths during the 
year were 457 amongst the males and 497 amongst the females, the rates 
being 5:99 and 7°78 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 

It would seem that cases of cancer are increasing in New South Wales 
much faster than might be expected from the actual: increase in population. 
All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during the interval the 
proportion per 1,000 of the population has more than trebled. For the five 
years 1860-64, the rates were 1:84 and 2°17 per 10,000, respectively, for 
males and- females; in 1904 the rates had risen to 5-99 for males and 7:28. 
for females. It has been stated that the more skilful diagnosis of late years, 
especially of internal cancer, may account for part of the increase ; but how 
far this is true it is impossible to say, and there seems to be no doubt that. 
the disease is spreading. The following table shows the deaths and rates 
per 10,000 living for each sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. 
Period. Colste ail aces | Fe ww. aille aan Deaths. ee TOU 
Deaths. per 10,000, Deaths. per 10,000. 
1884-88 859 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4°10 1,038 3°98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 1,709 5:05 1,384 4°67 3,093 4°87 
1899-1903 2,295 6°34 1,877 577 4,172 6:07 
3904 457 5°99 497 7:28 954 6°60 


- The rate has increased steadily during the last twenty years, although in 
1904 the male rate slightly declined. The disease is practically of equal 
fatality to both sexes. In 1904 the female rate was considerably higher 
than the male. 

The ages of the 954 persons who died from cancer during 1904 ranged from 
6 months to 89 years, but 94 per cent. were aged 35 and over. The table 


Males. | Females. Persons. 


Age Group. 


1884-1893]1894-1903) 1904. 1884-1893 1894-1902] 1904. |1884~1893)1894-1903| 1904. 


Under 35 years 33 35 54 “35 *38 “62 *34 37 58 


3-44 ,, | 2:98, 401, 3-72] 604| 678 7:34; 421/ 519] 5-29 
45-54  ), | 1081| 12:37| 1088] 1614] 18-04| 2434 | 19°90) 15-01 | 16°52 
es a be eos 32°43 | 27°-46| 34°99 | 42°70 | 24°41) 34°13| 36°82 

— ’ il en 60°45 | 63°14 |) ag. 53°88 | 76°35 ‘ §57°74 | 68°55 
80 and over... 20°82) 76-76 | 47-01 842 {60-16 | 69:36 |) 39°86 | 169-30 | 57-42 


All Ages...) 3°70 5°71 5-99 3°70 5°24) 7°28 3°70 5-49] 6°60 
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Cancer is essentially a disease of old age. Prior to age 35 very few succumb, 
but after that the rate increases rapidly as the age advances. At ages up 
to 65 the female rate is the higher, but over that age the male rate is by far 
the greater. Among males during 1904 there was a decrease in the rates 
at all ages except from-65 to 80, as compared with the previous ten years, 
but among the females there were increases at all ages. 

Of the total number of persons who died from cancer, 332 were born in 
Australasia, and 88 per cent. of the remainder had been resident in the States 
for over twenty years. Of the 954 persons dying in 1904, 758—312 males 
and 446 females—were married, and of these 659 left families. From the 
experience of the last ten years it is found that the average family of married 
males who died of cancer was 6-03 children, and of married females 5-74 
children, of whom about 80 per cent. survived their parents. 

Included under the heading, cancer are the deaths due to other malignant 
diseases: Carcinoma, 311; epithelioma, 38; sarcoma, 60; malignant 

‘tumour, 16; rodent ulcer, 8; scirrhus, 6; villous tumour, 2; glioma, 1; 
and others described as malignant disease, 171; leaving 341 which were 
described as cancer. The principal parts of the body affected by cancer 
and malignant diseases appear to be the stomach, liver, and intestines amongst 
males, and the uterus, stomach, liver, and breast amongst females. The 
following table showing the principal parts affected in various ages in each 
10,000 deaths is based on the experience of the last five years. In several 
instances more than one part was affected at the same time :— 


AGE GROUP, 
Part affected. * 
Under 35.| 35-44. 45-54. 55-64, 65-79. | 80&over.| All Ages, 
Maes 

Head and Neck ..... ... 25 39 107 133 226 34 564 
Face and Jaw .....,....5. 13 81 145 260 389 77 965 
Mouth and Throat ...... 13 80 137 226 389 77 922 
Tongue 0... cece 12 39 60 188 158 38 495 
Intestines veel 52 124 149 346 401 30 1,102 
Liver occ axel 90 107 303 414 , 546 26 1,486 
Kidney ....... 00. Wiad 34 13 60 94 132 17 350 
Stomach... eee 43 226 546 965 1,243 73 3,096 
Others, and nct stated .. 175 132 128 252 286 47 1,020 

457 841 | 1,635 | 2,878 | 3,770 | 419 10,000 


FEMALES 
Head and Neck ......... 20 15 20 49 44 15 163 
Face and Jaw ..... et 10 15 45 | 69 84 59 282 
Mouth and Throat. ...... 10 15 30 | 35. 29 nae 119 
Breast 15 217 316 391 262 79 1,280 
Intestines 64 158 277 | 386 450 59 1,394 
TAV CP ios levcitienewenseseetves 64 138 228 | 405 554 74 1,463 
Kidney og 25 Sad 20 39 54 on 138 
Stomach 54 143 326 465 - 682 60. 1,730 
Uterus 119 440 |’ 711 | 539 455 54 2,218 
Ovary 44 40 40 64 15 5 208 
Others, and not stated... 104 104 177 262 233 25 905 


529 1,285 2,190 | 2,704 | 2,862 430 10,000 


This table will perhaps account for the excessive mortality of females. It 
will be seen that cancer has an overwhelming tendency to invade the mam- 
mary and generative organs of females, the proportion of eases occurring in 
these parts being no less than 38 per cent. at aii ages. 
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Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, and in all countries for 
which there are records the death-rate is on the increase. In the following 
table the rates based on the whole population are given for certain countries. 
As previously explained, the comparison is somewhat crude, and is, probably, 
if anything, favourable to the Australian States. The rates represent the 
experience of the last ten years :— 


Death-rate per | Death-rate per 
Country. 1,000 of total Country. 1,000 of total 
population. population. 
Switzerland 1-26 Ceylon oo... 59 
Netherlands 90 |} Treland .. ..... 0... 58 
Norway ov... ee. 83 | South Australia... ‘57 
England and Wales.. “80 New South Wales.. 55 
Scotland ,.............. ‘76 Tasmania ............ 35 
German Empire ...... "70 ‘| Italy... geecudes 30 
Victoria ............0.. 69 Queensland ......... 44 
Austria .......e 67 Weatern Australia.. 34 
New Zealand ......... 60 


Compared with these countries there are only three with rates lower than 
New South Wales, and one equal to it. 


INSANITY. 


Insanity is classed as a disease of the nervous system, and the total number 
of deaths of insane persons in 1904 was 410, equal to 2°83 per 10,000 persons 
living, but only 147 deaths appear in the tables as due to insanity (general 
paralysis of the insane), the remaining deaths being attributed to their imme- 
diate cause. 

The death-rate of persons dying from general paralysis per 10,000 living 
was °72 in the case of males, and -25 in the case of females. 

Practically all the insane persons in New South Wales are under treatment 
. in the various Hospitals for the Insane. At the end of 1904 there were 
5,097 persons under official control and receiving treatment. This is equal 
to 3:49 insane persons per 1,000 of population. The average number during 
the preceding five years was 3:06. ; 

The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- 
paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the: 
average number of patients resident in Hospitals for the Insane :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Propor- Propor- Propor- 
Period. tion of tion of tion of 
Deaths, | average | Deaths. | average | Deaths. | average 
number number number 
resident. resident. resident. 
per cent. lper cent.| per cent. 
1894-98 782 6°84 366 5°17 1,148 6:20 
1899-1903 | 1,021 7°76 465 5°49 1,486 6°88 
1904 261 8:35 149 6°69 410 7°70 


Insanity is rarely fatal before the age of puberty, and the death rate . 
is greater amongst males than females. Of the persons in hospitals, 48 per 
cent. were between the ages of 30 and 50, and the death-rate of males over 
25 was 6°68, and of females 4°68 per 10,000 living in each age group. 

Of the 410 insane who died during the year, the birthplaces of 382 were 
known, and of these 178 were natives of Australasia ; of the remainder, 78 
had lived in the State over twenty years and 22 less than twenty years, 
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while the birthplace of the remaining 28 was not known. There were 156 
married persons amongst the insane, viz., 74 males and 82 females, and of 
these, 64 males and 68 females had issue. Taking the experience of the last 
ten years as a guide, the average number in a family of the married insane 
is 4°37. The ages of the insane who died during 1904 ranged up to 89 years ; 
40 persons, or about one-fifth of the whole, being upwards of 70 years. It 
js evident, therefore, that insanity is not necessarily a hindrance to longevity. 


DIsEASES OF THE HeEart.* 


Diseases of the heart were the cause of 1,253 deaths, equivalent to a rate 
of 8°66 per 10,000 living. Of the total, 733 were males and 520 females, the 
tate being 9°60 and 7°61 per 10,000 living respectively. The deaths and 
death-rates for each sex since 1884 are shown below :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period 
. Rat ti Rat 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. Pp Sen ook Deaths. | per 10,000. 
1884-88 2,223 8°40 1,451 6°67 3,674 762 
1889-93 2,522 8-19 1,564 5°99 4,086 7:18 
1894-98 2,880 8°51 1,758 5°93 4,638 7°30 
1899-1903 3,543 9°78 2,418 7°43 5,961 8:67 
. . 1904 7233 2°60 520 7°61 1,253 8°66 


This table shows that heart disease, on the whole, is on the increase, 
although it may be that part of the increase is due to a better acquaintance 
with the action of the heart, and to the fact that many deaths which were 
formerly attributed to old age are now referred to some form of heart disease. 
The group, however, is not a very satisfactory one, seeing that included in it 
are not only the definite affections, but the very indefinite causes, syncope 
and heart disease, so described. The two last mentioned together accounted 
for 678 deaths, or 54 per cent. of the whole, followed by endocarditis which 
was responsible for a total of 387 deaths. 

The death-rate for males is higher than for females, and is probably due 
to the greater risks and shocks to which males are exposed. Among both 
sexes there was a large increase in the rate during the five years after 1898. 
In 1904 there was a slight decrease in the case of males and a slight in- 
crease in that of females. 

The ages of the persons who died ranged from under 1 year (at which age 
there were three) to 106 years; as might be expected, however, the great 
majority of deaths occurred after middle age had been passed, 979 of the 
deaths being of persons over 45 years of age. The following table shows 
the rates per 10,000 for males and females at various age groups in periods 
since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Age Group. 
1894-1903. 1904. 1894-1903. 1904. 1894-1903. | 1904. 

Under 25 years...... 162 1°48 1:68 1:57 1°65 1:52 
‘25-34 years ........ 2°93 1:56 3:24 2°68 3°07 2°10 
35-44, 6°56 4°84 6°70 6°48 6°62 5°55 
45-54, ws! 16°58 15°54 13°98 13°57 *| 15°50 14°71 
55-64 4, eee 42°13 40°91 31°62 35°69 37°73 38°71 
65 and over ......... 96°56 110-44 77°94 94:28 88°82 103°72 

All Ages......... 9°17 9-60 6°71 761 8°01 8°66 


* Includes endocarditis, pericarditis, hypertrophy angina pectoris, dilatation, fatty degeneration 
syncope, and heart disease undefined. 
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At ages up to 45 the rate is below that for the whole population, but after - 
that age it increases rapidly until at ages over 65 about 1 per cent. of those 
living die annually from diseases of the heart. At ages under 45 females are 
slightly more subject to heart disease than males, but at the subsequent ages 
the male rate is by far the higher. In 1904 the male rates over 65 and the 
female rates over 55 showed large increases as compared with the average 
tates of the preceding ten years. 


APOPLEXY. 


Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy, and hemiplegia were responsible for 519 
deaths, of which 292 were of males and 227 of females. The death rate 
was equivalent to 3°59 per 10,000 living, being 3°82 in the case of males and. 
3°32 in that of females. The followimg table shows the rates for these 
diseases for each sex in quinquennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Period. 
Deaths. p i ae Deaths. | P er10,000. Deaths. Pp ar 10 00: 
1884-88 | 1,407 | 5°32 758 | 349 | 2165 4-49 
1889-93 1,298 4°21 963 3°69 2,261 3°97 
1894-98 1,339 3°96 962 3:24 2,301 3°62 
1899-1903 1,483 4:09 1,081 3°32 2,564 3°73 
1904 292 3°82 227 3°32 519 3°59 


The above figures show that, while deaths from these diseases have decreased 
among males, they have remained fairly stationary amongst females during 
the last ten years. It is more likely, however, that the decrease is not so 
great as appears, because, owing to improved diagnosis, deaths attributed to 
apoplexy are now ascribed to some more definite disease of other organs, of 
which apoplexy is only.a symptom. The male rate is slightly higher than 
the female. 


DISEASES OF DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 


The deaths referred to these diseases numbered 1,799, equivalent to 12-44 
per 10,000 living, the rates for males and females being 12°59 and 12:27 
respectively, as compared with 16-78 and 17-27 in 1903. By far the largest 
number of deaths in this system were ascribed to enteritis, which has already 
been discussed. Other principal causes were those which follow, namely, 
gastritis, with 92 deaths, or 0°66 per 10,000 living, and gastric ulcer with 29, 
both of which were more fatal to females than males; appendicitis, with 103 
deaths, or 0°71 per 10,000, this disease proving far more fatal to males—the 
most dangerous period being between the ages of 10 and 30; cirrhosis and 
other diseases of the liver, with 243 deaths, or 1°68 per 10,000 living—the 
majority of deaths being due to cirrhosis, a complaint more prevalent 
among males than females, and of some interest in connection with the 
subject of intemperance; and peritonitis, so stated, which caused.'74 deaths, 
equivalent to 0°51 per 10,000 living. 
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Brieut’s DISEASE. 


Of the 781 deaths due to diseases of the urinary system, 541 were caused 
by Bright’s disease, and 80 by acute nephritis. Taking these two diseases 
together, the rate was 4:29 per 10,000 living, being 7:09 in the case of males 
and 1:17in that of females. The changes in the rates of these two diseases, 
acute and chronic nephritis, will be seen below :— 


Males. Females, Persons. 
eee Rat Rate | Rat 
e ate 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. per 10,000, Deaths. | per 10,000. 
1884-88 576 2°18 342 1°57 918 1:90 
1889-93 802 2:60 492 1:89 1,294 2:19 
1894-98 . 1,138 3°36 701 2°36 1,839 2°90 
1899-1903 1,476 - 4:07 874 2°69 2,350 3:42 
1904 395 5°19 226 3°30 621 4:29 
I 


During the whole period covered by the table the rate both for males and 
females more than doubled. The male rate shows the greater increase, being 
about half as high again as that for females. Few persons under 35 die: 
from nephritis, the rates in 1904 being: under 35, 1:18, and over 35, 11°83 
per 10,000 living in each age group. 


DeEatTuHs IN CHILD-BIRTH. 


The number of deaths of women in 1904 from the diseases of chiid-bed 
was 305, corresponding to a rate of 7°89 per 1,000 births. Of these, 135- 
were diseases of parturition, 97 were due to puerperal fever, and 73 to other 
casualties of child-birth. Taking one year with another, the deaths resulting 
from various diseases and casualties incident to child-birth average about: 7 
per 1,000 births, or 1 death to every 143 births. During the twelve 
years ended 1904, the deaths from various assigned causes were as follows :— 


1893-1904, 

Cause of Death, 1893-1996. | 1897-1900, | 1901-1904. | | Proportion 
Deaths. due to 

each cause, 

’ per cent.. 
ADOrtion ......ccc cc eeeeeeeeseee eres 39 80 54 173 5°41 
Miscarriage..,........... SBReLars nies 93 117 122 332 10°39 
Puerperal Fever .............6008 369 362 378 1,109 34°70 
Puerperal Mania .............00- 13 9 10 32 1:00: 
Puerperal Convulsions............ 100 126 | 113 339 10°61 
Placenta Previa, Flooding ...... 142 159 135 436 13°64 
Phlegmasia Dolens ............... 7 7 1 15 47 
Other Casualties of Child-birth 252 263 245 760 23°78 
1,015 1,123 1,058 3,196 100-00 


It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the total number of deaths is 
simply attributed to child-birth, arid these would have been classified under 
their proper headings lad fuller information been available. The faulty 
definition is mainly due to the want of care on the part of medical attendants, 
who, when furnishing the certificates required of them by law, simply certify 
to the cause of death as “ child-birth,” which means, in most cases, one of 
the specific causes mentioned in the table. 
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During the twelve years, 1893-1904, of the 3,196 women who died from 
diseases of child-birth, 2,877 were married, and 319 single, and as there were 
during this period 417,073 legitimate and 30,232 illegitimate births—reckon- 
ing cases of twins and triplets as single births—it follows that amongst married 
women the fatal cases average 6°9 per 1,000 births, or 1 in 145, and amongst 
single women 10°6 per 1,000, or 1 in 95. 

The following table shows the deaths in child-birth of married women 
during the twelve years 1893-1904, arranged according to the previous issue 
of the deceased mothers, exclusive of children still-born, no information with 
respect to these being shown in the death registers :— 


. i 7 hs in 
Previous Issue. | ogntinements. | Childbirth, jj 2Fevious Issue, | consmements, | Child-birth. 

0 89,670 737 

1 72,187 325 13 926 9 

2 58,518 322 14 469 -7 

3 47,550 270 15 198 2 

4 38,341 274 16 88 1 

5 30,893 206 17 30 2 

6 24,557 179 18 14 tae 

7 18,951 169 19 7 23 

8 13,725 150 20 2 se 

9 9,412 84 21 1 Bae 

10 6,090 62 22 3 SL 

ll 3,561 44 Not stated 1 2 
12 1,879 32 

Total ...... 417,073 2,877 


The statement below shows the death-rate of each class up to the thirteenth, 
after which the numbers are too small to deduce averages :— 


Deaths in Child-| _Number of in Chila- Number of 
Previous Issue. | birth Be 00k eo Bee ; Previous Issue. oa 1,600 pl ara , 
Confinements. | Rogen Confinements. | Gy iq-bicth. 
0 8:2 122 7 8:9 112 
1 4:5 222 8 10°9 92 
2 5-5 182 9 89 112 
3 57 176 10 10:2 98 
4 vial “140 11 12°4 81 
5 67 150 12 17°0 59 
6 73 137 a 
All Continements 69 145 


7 


According to this statement the risk of death at the first confinement is 
higher than at any subsequent one up to the eighth. It is least at.the second, 
but not much higher at the third. A most important consideration, there- 
fore, so far as the risk of child-birth is concerned, is the number, if any, of 
the woman’s previous issue. 

Another important factor is the age of the mother. Investigations have 
demonstrated that the probability of death to mothers of first children is 
least at age 20, increasing gradually up to age 27, and then rapidly; and 
‘Increasing also as the age falls below 20. At 27 the risk is about the same 
asatage 19. With women who have already borne children, the risk of death 
is least at age 21; this is also about the age of least risk for mothers with- 
out previous issue, but the risk for those 1s more than twice as great as for 
those with previous issue. After 21 the risk increases with increasing age, 
but only slowly up to age 27. It is therefore evident that at every age the 
advantage is greatly with those who have already borne children. 
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VIOLENCE. 


During the year 1,111 persons met with violent deaths. This corresponds 
to 7-23 per cent. of the total deaths, and is equal,.to a rate of 7°68 per 10,000 
living which is considerably below the mean rate for the previous five years. 
The mortality rate from violence amongst males is nearly three times greater 
than for females, for of the 1,111 deaths in this category, 814, equal to 10°66 
per 10,000 living, were of males, and 297, equal to 4°35 per 10,000, were 
of females. 


AccIDENT on NEGLIGENCE. 


The number of fatal accidents during the year was 809, viz., 583 of males 
and 226 of females, equal to rates of 7-64 and 3°31 per 10,000 living of each 
sex. Accidental deaths have always been very numerous, especially in the 
country. Of the total number registered during 1904, 187 occurred in the 
metropolis and 622 in the country districts. As a rule about three-fourths 
of the accidents occur in the country, which contains about two-thirds of 
the total population. 

The number of deaths and the rates since 1884 are shown in the table 
below :— : 


Males. Females. Persons, 
Period. j 
on Deaths. p as to 00; Deaths. P Sart 00. | Deaths. P arcs 

1884-88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11°90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 3,593 10°62 1,150 3°88 4,743 TAT 
1899-1903 3,571 9-88 1,185 3°64 4,756 6:92 
1904 583 7°64 226 3°31 809 5°59 


It will be seen that, although the accident rate is still high, it has been 
steadily decreasing. Amongst males the fall has been more rapid than amongst 
females. The male rate twenty years ago was more than three times that of 
the female rate, but at the present time it is about two and a quarter times 
as great. 

The average annual number of accidental deaths during the last ten years 
was 944, of which 396 were due to fractures, 148 to burns, and 158 to drowning. 
Amongst males by far the greater number are due to fractures, and amongst 
females to burns or scalds. 


SUICIDE. 


The number of people who took their own lives during 1904 was 185, 
equal to a rate of 1-28 per 10,000 living. The number of males was 156, 
equal to a rate of 2°04 per 10,000 living, and of females 29, equal to 0°42 per 
10,000, so that the rate for males is nearly five times as great as that for 
females. ; 

Suicide is steadily increasing, as will be seen in the table below, which shows . 
the number of deaths and the rate for each sex since 1884 :— 


| Males. Females. Persons. 
Period, - 
Rat Rat Rat 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. | per 10,000. Deaths. per 10,000 

1884-88 | 498 162 96 | 44 524 1-09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110 42 629 1k 
1894-98 679 2-01 169 yi 848 1:34 
1899-1903 651 1°80 142 44 793 1:16 
1904 156 2°04 29 42 | 185 1:28 


—= 
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The rate for females has remained practically constant during the last 
twenty years, so that not only has the general rate increased, but the propor- 
tion of male to female suicides has increased. 

The means usually adopted by men for self-destruction are shooting, poison- 
ing, drowning, stabbing, and hanging. Out of every hundred cases, 29 are by 
shooting, 18 by poisoning, 17 by drowning, 16 by stabbing, and 15 by hanging. 
Shooting has always been a favourite mode of taking life, and of recent years 
drowning has been much resorted to. Amongst women, weapons are avoided, 
and poison has been the means most often resorted to, the poisons selected 
being those which cause the maximum of pain, such as strychnine, arsenic, 
and phosphorus, in the shape of vermin-killer or match-heads. 

The ages of suicides during 1904 ranged between 14 in the case of a boy to 
84 in the case of one man, and 120, or 64:8 of the total, were between the ages 
of 25 and 55. 

The. following table shows the rates, in age groups, for males and females 
in periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Persons. 

Age Group. . 
: 1894-1903. 1904. 1894-1903. 1904, 1894-1903. 1904. 
Under 25 years...... “26 27 26 18 26 23 
25-34 33, “a¥aees 1:91 3:04 “59 65 1°29 1-88 
35-44 sa, Phetlen 3°66 3°16 1:00 “98 2°52 2-22 
45-54 ye tee 4°51 5:44 ‘97 43 3°04 3°34 
55-64 ay, - Sete 6°69 4°49 1:21 1:33 4:40 3°14 
65 and.over ......... | 7:08 7:49 96 “46 4°53 4°57 
All Ages ...... 1°90 2°04 “50 42 1:24 1-28 


‘At ages under 25 suicide is not common, but after that age, especially with 
males, the tendency increases with increasing age. With females, the desire 
to take their own lives is apparently lessened after the age 65. During 1904 
there was a large increase in the rate for males aged 25 to 34. 

Fifty-one per cent. (94) of the suicides during 1904 were natives of Austra- 
lasia, and 73 (47 per cent.) of the males, and 21 (72 per cent.) of the females 
were married. The records of the last ten years show that the average number 
-of children born to married males who took their own lives was 4°62, and to 
married females 3°83. 

Experience shows that conduct is largely influenced by the seasons. As 
regards suicides, this is most plainly seen amongst males, who are more 
inclined to attempt self-destruction in the first and last quarters of the year 
than in the intervening period. January, February, and December, the 
three hottest months of the year, have the largest record of suicides. For the 
five years ended 1904, the proportion of male suicides. per 1,000 during the 
first quarter of the year was 253; second, 243; third, 251; and fourth, 253. 

Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period show the highest 
proportion during the fourth quarter, as do the males; but, contrary to 
expectation, the proportion of the first quarter is the lowest of the year, the 
figures. being as follow :—first quarter, 232 per 1,000; second, 246; third 
261; and fourth, 261. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. . 


In one particular, New South Wales, in common with all the provinces 
of Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, especially those of the 
Old World: wealth is more widely distributed, and the violent contrast 
between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase of old-world civil- 
isation, finds no parallel in these southern lands. That there is poverty in 
these provinces is unhappily true; but no one is born into conditions from 
which it is not easy to escape ; and that hereditary pauper class, which forms 
so grave a menace to the freedom of many countries, has, therefore, no 
existence here. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and temptation 
to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, and the care of the imbecile or 
insane ; and in granting assistance to private institutions for the cure of the 
sick and injured, and to societies established for the purpose of relieving the 
pressing necessities of those of the poorer classes who, through improvidence, 
and lack of employment by the breadwinner of the family, find themselves 
temporarily in want. 

In addition to State-aided institutions, there are numerous other private 
charities whose efforts for the relief of those whom penury, sickness, or mis- 
fortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted by means of Industrial 
Schools, where children who have been abandoned by their natural guardians, 
or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their parents, to be so 
neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime, are taken care of, 
educated, and afterwards apprenticed to useful callings ; and of reformatories 
where children are sequestered who have already committed crime. 


Pusric Hospirats. 

Hospitals are essential, especially under the conditions of life in the country 
districts of the State, and they are accordingly found in every important 
country town. At the close of the year 1904 there were 130 hospitals or 
infirmaries in operation or nearing completion in the State, of which 122 
were subsidised by the Government. 

The number of beds in these institutions was 3,935, of which 3,358 were 
intended for ordinary cases, and 577 for infectious cases. 

During the year, 38,430 persons were under treatment as indoor patients, 
and the’ number remaining in hospital at the close of the year was 2,467. 

The following statement shows the number of admissions, discharges, 
and deaths for the past ten years :— 


= wai zeta de . Nuriier Deaths. ‘ shee 
ear. Patients under ischarged a: atients at the 
treatment. | enred or telieved. Number. gir torcitetees close of year. 

1895 25,597 21,960 1,829 71 1,708 
1896 26,697 22,915 2,059 V7 1,723 
1897 27,643 23,747 2,016 7°3 1,901 
1898 29, 604 25,425 2,302 7'8 1,877 
1899 29,770 24,752 2,241 75 1,889 
1990 30,592 25,269 2,336 76 2,055 
1901 33,012 27,426 2,477 75 2,247 
1902 34,426 28,750 2,594 75 2,237 
1903 37,011 -' 30,954 2,660 72 2,491 
1904 38,430 32,751 2,431 6°3 


2,467 
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The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as representing 
the average number resident. It will be seen from the table that the increase 
in the number of patients has been fairly regular, so that the proportion of 
the population to be found in hospitals is about the same in each year, the 
average in 1904 being 1.7 per thousand. 

The death-rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past ten years 
was 7.3, while the rate for 1904 was 6.3, or 14 per cent. below the decennia! 
average. The rate for each year is stated above. The death-rate of hospitals 
in New South Wales compared with those of Europe is undoubtedly very 
high, but this to a large extent is owing to the number of deaths from accidents, 
which form a very considerable proportion of the total number registered— 
a circumstance due to the nature of the occupations of the people, and the 
dangers incidental to pioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents 
that occur, when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals; and, 
indeed, these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most 
part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. 

Applications for admission into the metropolitan hospitals are made to 
the Government Medical Officer, and it is the duty of that officer to assign 
the cases to the different hospitals and asylums in accordance with the nature, 
severity, and special character of the ailments from which the patients are 
suffering, and the accommodation available at the various institutions. The 
number of applications dealt with during 1904 was 13,734, as compared with 
12,974 in the preceding year. It is necessary to bear in mind that these 
figures represent cases, not individuals. In some instances the same person 
has been im an institution several times during the year. 

There are in addition six Hospitals for Insane which are under Government 
control, and which are fitted with all conveniences and appliances that modern 
science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction. 
The question of insanity is dealt with farther on in this chapter. 


EXPENDITURE ON HosPITALs. 


The amount expended by the State in the year 1904-05 for the main- 
tenance of the sick poor was £29,976, the principal beneficiaries being the 
Prince Alfred Hospital, the Svdney Hospital, the Moorcliff Hospital, at £35 
per bed, and the Carrington Convalescent Hospital, at £17 10s. per bed. 

According to the hospital accounts, the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the hospitals in the Metropolitan area in 1904, was 
£59,976 ; while on the country hospitals the expenditure reached £53,686, 
the total expenditure for the State being £113,662. These amounts are 
irrespective of payments for attendance on Aborigines ; expenses in connec- 

“tion with special outbreaks of disease in country districts which are met 
from the general medical vote; and the maintenance in the Asylums for the 
Infirm and Destitute of a large number of chronic and incurable hospital cases. 

Little exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief afforded 
by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important as indoor relief ; 
nevertheless, the number of out-door patients during 1904 was returned as 
77,039. 

Since 1902 a Dental Hospital has been in existence for the benefit of the 
poor. The number receiving relief in 1904, was 12,266. 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Little 
Bay, the expenditure in 1904 of all the hospitals of the State, for purposes 
other than building and repairs, was £166,664, representing an average of 
£46 4s. 1d. per bed. This sum is somewhat in excess of the truth, as a deduction 
should be made for out-patients, but the information is not available. The 
average cost of each indoor patient treated was £4 16s. 1d. 
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The total revenue of hospitals, excluding that at Little Bay, from all sources 
was £220,840. The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure 
of these institutions for the year 1904 :— 


Revenue and Expenditure. Metropolitan. Country. New South Wales. 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
Government aid ..........ccceeseeseeceeaeees 39,439 53,686 93,125 
Private contributions ............... chads 43,097 68,122 111,219 
Other sources. ..........06.. cece cesseeeeeees 11,088 5,408 16,496 
Total receipts......... eccceeceeceeeee 93,624. 127,216 220,840 
Expenditure— : 
Building and repairs ...............c00.0c000 4,951 26,346 31,297 
Maintenance (including salaries)......... 64,495 84,861 149,356 
Miscellaneous ............ Masvnssekhbsoeeste 8,068 9,240 17,308 
Total expenditure ..............ccc008- 77,514 120,447 197,961 


The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not been 
included in the figures stated above, that institution being entirely in the 
hands of the Government. At this hospital, 3,731 patients were treated 
during the year. The number of lepers under detention at the lazaret on the 
31st December, 1899, was 13, and at the end of 1904, 17. The expenditure 
on the Little Bay Hospital during 1904 was £20,537, and the total 
expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted therefore to £218,498. 

Besides hospitals properly so called, there exist various institutions for 
the reception of fallen women ; for the treatment of the blind, and the deaf 
and dumb ; for the relief of consumptives ; for ministering to the wants of’ 
destitute women ; for granting casual aid to indigent persons; for the help 
of discharged prisoners, and for many other purposes which elicit the charit- 
able aid of the people. 

The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for Sick Children, Glebe; the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, Newtown, besides other 
institutions in different parts of the State, receive help from the Government ; 
but they are maintained principally by private contributions. The manage- 
ment of these, and, indeed, of almost all institutions for the relief of the sick, 
is in the hands of committees elected by persons subscribing towards their 
support. In additicn to the above, there are several institutions under the 
control of the Roman Catholic body, and supported entirely by private 
charity. At the City Night Refuge and Soup Kitchen there were no less than 
148,039 meals given during 1904, and shelter was provided in 45,276 instances. 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


The charge of the destitute or neglected children of theeState is entrusted 
to the State Children Relief Board, which was constituted under an Act 
of Parliament, and commenced its operations on the 5th April, 1881. During 
the twenty-four years of its existence, the Board has dealt with no less than 
13,252 children, who have been removed for boarding out from the State 
institutions of the province, and others partly supported by public contri- 
butions. Of that number, 9,452 children had been either discharged to their 
parents or otherwise removed from the control of the Board, so that there — 
were remaining under its charge on the 5th April, 1905, 3,800, of whom — 
2,077 were boys and 1,723 were girls. Of these children, 2,142, comprising 
1,209 boys and 933 girls, were boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible 
after strict inquiry by the Board. The rates of payment range up to 10s. per 
week, the highest rates being paid for infants under one year, who require 
more than ordinary care, and the lowest for children boarded out to their 
own mothers. A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board 
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in order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, and in addition 
to this there are voluntary lady visitors acting in the various districts who 
keep a constant watch upon these children of the State. About 3,800 children 
have grown up and been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, 
many of whom would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper 
population. — 

The system of placing delicate young children out to nurse with healthy 
matronly women in the country districts has been found to work well. In 
April, 1905, there were 127 such children under control, at a total cost of 
about £2,350; and there were 225 children under the control of guardians, 
by whom they had been adopted, or to whom no subsidy was paid by the 
State. Of the apprentices, nearly all the girls were in domestic service, 
while the greater proportion of the boys were with farmers, orchardists, 
storekeepers, and artisans in healthy country districts. Taken as a whole, 
the apprentices are turning out remarkably well, and it is very seldom there 
are any serious complaints either from the children or from their guardians. 
It is claimed that the system pursued by the Board of extending to the 
dependent children of this country the privileges of family life and home 
training in the place of the monotonous and artificial style of living in large 
asylums has been attended with successful results. The cost to the State 
for maintenance, calculated on the daily average, after deducting parents” 
contributions, was equal to £15 15s. 6d. per child, and cannot be looked upon 
as excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board in April of each 
year since 188] is shown in the following table. During 1904 the deaths 
numbered 23, of which 13 were males and 10 females :-— 


Year Year | 

ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. April. | 

1881 24 35 59 1894 1,606 1,203 2,809 
1882 40 63 103 1895 1,822 1,352 | 3,174 
1883 119 188 307 1896 1,954 1,502 | 3,456 
1884 232 320 552 1897 2,085 1,586 | 3,671 
1885 564 462 1,026 1898 2,083 1,626 | 3,709 
1886 779 587 1,366 | 1899 2,104 1,618 | 3,722 
1887 1,099 703 1,802 1900 2,156 1,688 | 3,844 
1888 1,202 758 1,960 1901 2,205 1,705 | 3,910 
1889 1,316 857 2,173 1902 2,073 1,647 3,720 
1890 1,380 904 2,284 | 1903 2,115 1,690 | 3,805 
1891 1,417 952 2,369 | 1904 2,087 1,692 | 3,779 
1892 1,390 1,006 2,396 1905 2,077 1,723 | 3,800 
1893 1,472 1,065 2,537 

—E= | 


The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board’s 
operations are as follow :— 


Age. Number. _ Age. Number. 
years. years, 
Under 1 ...... 0) | 1,308 
| rere tre 518 OY cidade 1,248 
2° Baws. 862 WO eee 1,052 
BW lebestans 989. WD higessenas 795 
a 1,056 12 and over 1,106 
5 eases 1,129 Unknown... 164 
Co “gon: 1,275° = 
Te edie 1,241 Total ......... 13,252 
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The largest number of children dealt with by the Board has been received 
from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 7,336 having been transferred from 
that institution up to the end of April, 1905; while from the Randwick 
Asylum 307, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 children have 
been taken. ; 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year on the State 
Children’s Relief Department, including the Parramatta and Mittagong 
Cottage Homes, was £70,428, and parents’ contributions towards the main- 
tenance of their children and over issues amounted to £1,531, leaving the 
net Government expenditure at £68,897. 

_ The number of destitute children in State institutions, including children 
boarded out and paid for by the Government, and in private institutions, at 
the end of each of the past ten years, was as follows :— 


Year. | tastitutions.| Inetitations.| Total | saat Indtitutions,| Tostitutions,| Total 

| | 
1895 3,053 1,106 4,159 | 1900 3,035 1,381 4,416 
1896 3,246 1,176 4,322 1901 2,834 1,446 4,280 
1897 3, 154 1,200 4,354 1902 2,950 1,523 4,473 
1898 3,083 1,286} 4,369 | 1908 3,025) 1,541 4,566 
1899 3,070 | 1,381 4,451 1904 3,012 1,600 4,612 


In 1904 the number of destitute children was 4,612, or 3°19 per 1,000 of 
total population ; 2,142 children were boarded out; and of the children in 
State institutions 625 were in industrial schools and reformatories. 

There are three reformatories, viz., the Parramatta Industrial School for 
girls ; the Sobraon training-ship for boys; and the Carpenterian Reformatory 
at Eastwood, also for boys. The training-ship for a long time was used 
practically as a reformatory as well as an industrial school, for the absence 
of a reformatory led to many boys being sent to the ship who had appeared 
before the Courts. In August, 1895, however, the Carpenterian Reformatory 
was opened on part of the Brush Farm Estate, and arrangements were made 
to receive therein criminal boys, and to subject them to proper discipline and 
to teach them useful trades. On the Sobraon there were 398, in the Parra- 
matta Industrial School for Girls 126, and in the Carpenterian Reformatory 
101 inmates during 1904. Further reference to these schools will be found 
in the chapter on Education. 

The statement below shows the number of children under 15 years of 
age maintained in reformatories and in charitable institutions of a. public 
and private character at the end of 1904. In the figures relating to Govern- 
ment asylums are included the 2,387 children supported by the State 
Children’s Relief Department :— 


Institutions. Children. 
Government? sic cis celetisieccvnecindevdaadenvsekesaaigesstansetevevavs 3,012 
Public’ 24.ciian.debescees sebeethedeetiviy es il icaheiedeshelavogesdoneieageee 496 
Church of England o.0......cec cece eeceee cece ceeeeeeeceneseneesees 131 
Roman Catholic Church ............cccceeeeceeeneeeeeeseeeaeeeeenees 906 
Methodist: inci caesvac caencsieosns ose daes sdece Nea base esa enasieewaddesebsess 27 
Salvation ATMY ..........c:ccssssenesoesenesccesseceescecnssseon na ieiese 40 
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Yes DEstITUTE ADULTS. 

The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age and over. who 
were inmates of the various asylums of the State at the close of the year 
1904, was 5,293, of whom 3,935, were males and 1,358 females. The great 
majority of those in the asylums are persons of very advanced years who 
are unable to work. The inmates of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, how- 
ever, and of a number of similar institutions, form an exception to this rule, 
as a largé proportion of them are destitute women who use the institutions 
as lying-in hospitals. As far as the metropolis is concerned, it appears that 
there are several small societies in existence receiving Government aid, the 
work of which might well be carried on by one efficiently-managed organisa- 
tion, and there is doubtless a certain amount of overlapping and imposition. 
In connection with the subject of Government aid to charitable societies 1t 
may be remarked that there are no means of ascertaining whether the expendi- 
ture is judiciously controlled. . 

The following table shows the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the end of each of the last ten years, and the pro- 
portion per 1,000 of population :— 


Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 

Year, Males. Females. Total. 

Male. Female. Total. 
1895, 3,004 1,247 4,251 69 35 54 
1896 2,935 1,230 4,165 6-7 34 52 
1897 3,438 1,441 4,879 76 3°9 59 
1898 3,501 1,393 4,894 77 3°6 58 
1899 3,606 1,476 5,082 78 3°8 59 
1900 3,579 1,489 5,068 76 37 58 
1901 3,591 1,368 4,959 76 3:3 5°6 
1902 3,188 1,342 4,530 66 3-2 50 
1903 3,728 1,324 5,052 75 371 55 
1904 3,935 1,358 5,293 77 31 56 


About 80 per cent. of the above persons are inmates of asylums main- 
tained by the Government. The Liverpool Asylum, the Rookwood Asylum, 
and the two large institutions at Parramatta, are homes for males; the 
Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, is for females; and the institution at Newington 
is used chiefly for persons of this sex. Old and indigent married couples 
have the use of the cottage homes, Parramatta, which were opened in 
March, 1889. 

In the following table will be found the number of adult male and female 
inmates of all charitable institutions from which information was received, 
at the close of 1904 :— 


Institutions. Males. Females. Total. 
Government ..........c00ee00s 3,627 768 4,395 
PUBIC Ws ee tis iiecieoeevisdedess 129 185 314 
Church of England .........[ 0.0... 71 71 
Roman Catholic ............ 68 236 304 
Salvation Army.............. 102 96 198 
Hebrew .......csesccsscseonees 9 2 11 

Total .oscsssessee- 3,935 | 1,358 | 5,293 


During 1904 the deaths of 939 adults took place in the various institutions. 
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In addition to the indoor relief, considerable aid is extended to the outside 
poor. Apart from medical advice and medicines, outdoor relief consists 
largely of supplies of provisions. 

Adding together the numbers of adults and children, in order to show the 
proportion as compared with the whole population of the destitute in the 
State, the ratios per 1,000 for the last twenty-four years, at various periods 
up to 1900, and thereafter yearly, are found to be as follow :— 


Per 1,000 of — 

Year, Children. Adults. Total. 

‘Children under Adult Total 

| 15 years, Population. Population. 
1881 1,816 1,360 3,176 58 29 40 
1886 1,929 1,925 3,854 5:0 3:2 39 
1891 2,258 3,089 5,347 51 4°3 4°6 
1896 4,322 4,165 8,487 971 5:2 66 
1900 4,416 5,068 9,484 90 58 70 
1901 4,280 4,959 9,239 8-6 56 67 
1902 4,473 4,530 9,003 8-9 50 64 
1903 4,566 5,052 9,618 90 55 67 
1904 4,612 5,298 9,905 8-9 56 6:8 


It will be seen from the above table that the proportion of indoor paupers 
has remained fairly constant during the past ten years, but has increased 
considerably since 1891. 

The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions in the State 
during the year 1904 were as shown below. The figures do not include the 
money received and expended by several denominational institutions, the 
financial condition of which is not made public :— 


Receipts :— £ Disbursements— £ 
Government aid ....... wee: 149,053 Buildings and repairs ...... 9,187 
Private contributions ...... 26,866 Maintenance (including 
Other sources.........ceseecees 45,827 salaries) Seen neeeeereenreseeee 205,023 

Other expenses .........000008 7,945 
Total wo... eee £221,746 Total .....ccccceesesoes £222,155 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the aborigines, the object of 
which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, and to exercise a generat 
guardianship over them. There are seven stations for the benefit of the 
aborigines. These are Cumeroogunga, on the river Murray ; Warangesda, on 
the Murrumbidgee ; Brewarrina, on the Darling; Brungle, near Gundagai ; 
Grafton; Lismore; and Wallaga Lake, near Bermagui. The natives at 
the settlements are comfortably housed, and are encouraged to devote their 
energies to agricultural and kindred occupations, and elementary education. 
is imparted to the children. 

The amount expended by the Government during 1904 for the benefit of 
the aborigines was £16,107. The sum of £804 was expended on medical 
attendance and medicine ; £1,121 on school buildings, books, &c. ; £2,959 om 
blankets, clothing, &c.; £43 for burial expenses; and £88 for salarics. 
Further reference to the aborigines will be found in the chapter on Population. 
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Inrantr Protection Act. 


The enactment in December, 1905, of the ‘‘ Infant Protection Act,” will, 
from the experience of the other States of the Australian Commonwealth, 
lessen the disproportion existing between the mortality of legitimate and 
illegitimate children, as shown in the chapter on Vital Statistics, and also 
improve their treatment and the surroundings in which these unfortunates 
are reared. The measure is designed for the _protection, maintenance, 
education, and care of infants, and to provide for ‘the inspection and control 
of places established or used for their reception and care. 

In addition to the affiliation clauses, the Act provides that “the person in 
charge of any place established or used for the reception and care of two or 
more infants under 7 years of age apart from their mothers shall make 
application to the Minister for a license of such place.” The license is issued 
by the Minister, but the duty is imposed on the State Children Relief Board 
of reporting tothe Minister of the propriety of granting the license. Several 
applications for license have been investigated and recommendations made 
for their issue on specified conditions. 

The Sydney Benevolent Asylum and the Randwick Asylum, operating under 
special Acts, have successfully claimed exemption from the provisions. 


TotaL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure by the State in aid of hospitals, hospitals for the 
insane, and other charitable institutions, amounted in 1904 to £476,782 ; 
adding to this the amount of private subscriptions, donations, and other 
receipts of hospitals, &c., the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the 
year to the extent of about £724,000. This sum, though not excessive in 
proportion to the population, appears to be large in view of the general wealth 
of the State, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking assistance. 

The expenditure by the Government during the year 1904 upon all hospitals 
and asylums, with the exception of hospitals for the insane and Mission 
Stations for Aborigines, was £336,779. Private subscriptions, donations, 
and other receipts amounted to £247 ,554, distributed amongst the various 
institutions as follows :—Hospitals, £128,487; Hospitals for Insane, £23,226 ; 
State Children’s Relief Board, £1,531; Charitable Institutions, £72,693 ; 
Charitable Societies, £20,501 ; and Aborigines’ Protection Board, £1,116. 

It was anticipated by the introducers of the Old-age Pension scheme 
that there would be a reduction in the Government expenditure on charity, 
especially in asylums. The expectation was, however, without reasonable 
foundation, as the classes of people affected by the two systems of relief 
are widely different, and no reduction can be seen in the figures in the following 
table, which shows the expenditure on poor relief in 1900, the year before 
the Old- “age Pension came into force, and in 1904 :-— 


1900. 1904. 
Relief on which expended. = 7 i" oma 
Expenditure. Per head. Expenditure. Per head. 

: £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Hospitals .....ccccsecesscesecseeeeerees| 88,463 1 4 113,662 1 7 
ABYlUMB Hohe ssiseee PAV ooe ce caetn. ees 125,368 1 10 149,053 2 1 
Charitable Societies ........... ...... 7,130 01 5,167 01 
State Children’s Relief............... 42,422 0 8 68,897 0i1 
Hospitals for Insane...........0...... 103,852 1 6 123,897 1 8 
Protection of Aborigines .. ......... 17,849 “0 3 16,106 0 3 
Old Age Pensions woe! ceeeeeeeeese | teeeeeeeeers 530,632 7 4 
Total iis .civscaseousesestseedees 385,084 5 8 1,007,414 13 11 
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" These figures include maintenance of patients, and wages and salaries in 
connection with each establishment and the administrative department 
generally. The cost of Old-age Pensions in 1904 amounted to 7s. 4d. per 
head, and of all other forms of charity to 6s. 7d. per head; so that it will 
be seen, even after the cost of old-age pensions has been excluded, the expen- 
diture on hospitals and charities has increased by 11d. per head since 1900... 


OLD-aGE' PENSIONS. 


The old-age pension scheme sanctioned by the Parliament of New South 
Wales specifies a pension of £26 a year, diminished by £1 for every £1 of 
income above £26 a year, and by £1 for every £15 of property that the 
pensioner possesses. Where a husband and wife are each entitled to a 
pension, the amount is fixed at £19 10s. a year each, unless they are living 
apart under a decree of the Court or a deed of separation, when the full sum 
of £26 will be allowed. To obtain a pension, a person must be 65 years of 
age, and have resided in the State not less than twenty-five years. There are 
also other qualifications, chiefly affecting good citizenship. No alien, Austra- 
lian aboriginal, or Asiatic is entitled to a pension. Persons under 65 years 
of age, but over 60 years, are entitled to pensions if they are incapacitated 
by sickness or injury from earning their livelihood, but debility due merely 
to age is not considered as an incapacitating sickness. The old-age pension 
is a gift by the State to citizens who have contributed by taxation, and who, 
as the preamble to the Act declares, have during the prime of life helped to 
bear the public burthens of the State by the payment of taxes, and by opening 
up its resources by their labour and skill. 

The pension system came into force on the Ist August, 1901, at which 
date 13,957 pensions were granted, involving a monthly payment of £28,037. 
The pension list gradually increased as persons entitled to claim made good 
their rights, and on the Ist July, 1902, the number of pensioners was 22,252, 
the monthly pension bill being £44,362. This was the highest point attained, 
and from that date onward there has been a gradual decline, both in the 
number of pensioners and the amount payable. The following statement 
shows on the lst August of each year since the system was established, the 
number of pensioners and the monthly payments :— 


Year. No, of Pensioners. Monthly Payment. 
£ 

1901 : 13,957 . 28,037 

1902 22,182 44,318 

1903 20,905 41,695 

1904 20,438 40,617 

1905 20,483 40,493 


* On the Ist December, 1905, the number of pensioners was 20,737, and the 
monthly payment £40,933. 

From the highest point, July, 1902, to the Ist December, 1905, there was 
a decline of 1,445 pensions. This is due to the direct control which the 
Central Board of Old-age Pensions is now able to exercise over the District. . 
Boards, as very few persons not entitled to a pension either by age, residence, 
or character, remain long on the pension list. 

The average annual pension is now about £23 14s., and it has varied very 
little since the pension system came into force. 

The figures just given represent the actual pensions paid by the bank ; 
the number of persons who hold rights during any month is always in excess 
of the numbers just given. As will be seen below, the pensions that become 
payable in any month are reduced by deaths, withdrawals, and cancellations, 
and by those pensioners who fail to draw their pensions within the time 
allowed by law. These, taken together, amount to a considerable number. 
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Thus, at the Ist of December, 1905, there were 21,427 pension certificates 
issued and still current, while the number paid by the bank during the same 
period, as already stated, was 20,737, a difference of 690 pensions. About 
200 of these would be represented by deaths and cancellations during the 
month; the remaining number to make up the total would be persons 
entitled to draw their pensions but who failed to present themselves at the 
bank within the time allowed by law, or persons who had entered public 
institutions, and whose pensions would be temporarily suspended. 

During the four years and four months the pension system has been in 
operation—1.e., to lst December, 1905—7,340 pensioners died, 1,641 pensions 
were cancelled, and 1,590 were rejected. The last-mentioned represent cases 
in which the Boards refused to renew pensions for the second or subsequent 
year on account of the ineligibility of claimants or their misconduct. The 
death-rate represents 83-7 per 1,000 pensioners, which is only slightly in 
excess of the general average for persons of 65 years of age and upwards. 

On the 1st December, 1905, the number of persons aged 65 and over in 
New South Wales was about 53,900, of whom about 87 per cent. were born 
or had resided in the State for twenty-five years. There were 20,737 persons 
receiving pensions, which represents 38:5 per cent. of the population over 
65, and 44:2 per cent. of those qualified. The total amounts which have been 
appropriated for the payment of old-age pensions during each financial year 
up to 30th June, 1905, and the amount estimated for 1905-6, are as follow :— 


t er head of 

Year. seoroeted: Bopuletlon. 
£ s. d. 

436,202 6 4 

532,941 hae 

512,046 7 2 

496,617 6 10 

500,000 6 8 


Old-age pension schemes are also in operation in New Zealand and, Victoria. 
In New Zealand the conditions are very similar to those in New South Wales, 
except that the pension paid is smaller, the full amount being £18 per year. 
During 1905, however, an amending Act was passed, by which the full amount 
was raised to £26 per annum. On the 3lst March, 1905, there were 11,770 
persons receiving a pension. The average pension was £16 18s., and the 
sum payable in respect of pensions during the year ended March, 1905, 
exclusive of management, was £199,081, or 4s. 7d. per head of population. 
The proportion of pensioners to those qualified by age and residence is about 
45 per cent., which differs very little from the New South Wales proportion. 
In Victoria the conditions are much more strict, and the payment is looked 
upon as a charitable grant by the Government. The maximum pension 
paid is 8s. per week. On the 30th June, 1905, there were 11,209 pensioners, 
and the payments in respect of pensions during 1904-5 were £200,464, or 
3s. 4d. per head of population. 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is: not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted to 
chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought to be 
imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Government 
vaccinators the years when the community was threatened by the disease, 
as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to vaccination 
largely increased. The number returned does not include those treated by 
private medical officers, by whom a large number of persons are vaccinated. 

In an examination of the figures dealing with vaccination since 1860, the 
first large increase appears in 1863 and 1864, when the number of persons 
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treated reached 12,970 and 10,696 respectively. During the next three years 
the totals were a little more than half these numbers, but in 1868 and 1869, 
11,237 and 21,507 vaccinations were recorded. In the next two years the 
totals receded to about 7,000. In 1872 the number was 17,565, and—except- 
ing in 1877, when 16,881 were treated—during the next eight years the 
numbers ranged between 3,000 and 5,000. The largest number treated in any 
one year was 61,239 in 1881. In two years since then, the number has exceeded 
7,000; but of late years the numbers have fluctuated, but with a constant 
tendency to decrease, until in 1904 only twenty persons were vaccinated. 

The following table shows the ages of the patients in the metropolis and 
country treated by the Government Medical Officers, and the cost of vaccin- 
ation, during the last five years :— 


Classification. 1900. 1901. | 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Under 1 years... s fe) feel) ae || ak ee 
L year and under 5 | Coimtey nc) gt | att | os | a9 | 8 
B years and under 10} Soonety cn”) 4g0 | see | ayd | ond) 8 
10 years and upwards | Scontty sec) adh | 763 | 02 | 808) 8 

Total, New South { Metropolitan Sask 2 | 66 87 a ee 
Wales........004. Country ............ 886 | 2,015 809 593 20 
gil | 2,081 | 896 | 605 | 20 
Cost of Vaccination ........ecceseceseceeeeeees £ bf egy | 264 Fe} Tage 3) 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Up to the present there have been practically no statistics of sickness 
compiled in New South Wales, although the returns furnished under the 
Friendly Societies Act contain valuable information bearing upon the duration 
of sickness among select bodies of men. So far the only information available 
is that obtained at the Census, where particulars of the whole population, 
are collected. The difficulty, however, is to define what constitutes sickness. 
For the purposes of the Census, it was taken to express inability for the 
time being to follow one’s usual occupation in life, from whatsoever cause 
arising ; and only those actually unable to work were counted as sick, or 
as suffering from an accident, as the case might be; in the case of those 
having no occupation, bedfast sickness was understood. 

Assuming the results of 1901 to be indicative of the general condition of 
the population, it would appear that rather more than 1 per cent. of the 
people constantly suffer from some form of disablement arising from sickness 
or the result of an accident. The following statement shows the number 
and proportion per 1,000 of each sex suffering from each cause :— 


Number. Proportion per 1,000 living. 
Cause of Disablement. 
Males. | Females.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
Sickness ....... .| 8,389 5,129 | 13,518 11°81 7°95 9°98 
Accident.... 2,127 443 2,570 3°00 0°69 1-89 
Total: ce eta 10,516 5,572 | 16,088 14°81 8°64 11°87 
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' The sickness rate for males is half as high again as that for females, while 

the accident rate is four and a half times as high; the disparity between 
the sexes being chiefly due to the greater risks to which males are exposed. 
Of the total number disabled, nearly 15 per cent., namely 1,423 males and 
1,018 females were being treated in hospitals. The following table shows 
the number in various age groups suffering from sickness and accident, and: 
the proportion per 1,000 living in each group of both together :— 


Sickness. Accident: | Erepottion nes one Betas in 
Age Group. 

Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. Males. Females, 
Under 10 w.vcccecescee 305 322 63 38 2-23 224 
10 and under 20 ......... 640 589 | 283 58 6°07 4:29 
2 40 ecsecee. 1,676 | 1,472 646 | 97 10-38 7°50 
MO 6 BB ade 2,761 | 1,395| 798 134 25°34 14-66 
6 ,, BOs Aisa. 2,405 | 1,019 | 300 88 111-97 64:05 
80 and over i... ee 590 322 | 19 27 | 226-98 150-97 

Not stated.........ccee 12 10 1 de). eyatetes 

| 

Total, all ages ....., 8,389) 5,129) 2,127) 443 14°81 8-64 


With one exception—the age group under 10—the males show higher rate 
than the females, the differences becoming greater as the ages increase. In 
each sex the rates increase from the lowest to the highest ages. After age 
40 the rates increase very rapidly, until at age 80, one-fifth of the males 
and one-seventh of the females are laid up. 

Although the Census experience would not be utilised by an actuary in 
establishing rates for sick pay in a friendly society, it is important as showing 
the probable loss among the whole population. Assuming, therefore, that 
the rate of sickness existing on the Census day will prevail throughout the 
whole year, it is calculated that between the working ages—20 and 65—a 
man will probably be sick 5.89 days per year. The experience of friendly 
societies in New South Wales.has not been published, but the members of 
the I.0.0.F., one of the most important societies, received on the average, 
in 1901, sick pay for 5.55 days. The 1893-97 experience of the Manchester 
Unity in England shows that members between 20 and 65 will be laid up 
for 11.94 days per annum. 

Deaf and Dumb.—The number of persons who were deaf and dumb in 
1901 was 390, representing a proportion of one person in every 3,474 of the 
population. The proportion of deaf-mutes has decreased since 1891. It is, 
however, feared that the full number has not been returned, because the 
male rate is less than the female—the general experience elsewhere being in 
the contrary direction. Furthermore, if the table below which gives the 
tates in various age groups be studied, it will be seen that the rate at ages 
10 to 15 is the highest; whereas, seeing that deaf-mutism is an afiliction 
of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those ages would 
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be the highest. This probably arises from the unwillingness of parents ca 
make known this infirmity in their children :— 


Number. . Proportion per 1,000 living. 
Age Group. 

Males. Females, Males. §| Females. 

Under 5. 0... .ccceaeee 2 3 “02 04 
5 and under 10 25 14 “30 17 
10 ” 15 38 36 47 45 
15 - 20 2t 33 30 47 
20 4 45 82 87 31 36 
45 5 65... 20 24 21 34 
65 and over. .....,... 1 3 “04 02 
Not stated .....ccccecccececsseeee|  eeeeee TW avid f ak ogeeses 
Total .2sticicoisteag 189 201 27 31 


Excluding children under 10, it will be seen that the rate declines. more 
or less regularly as the age advances. At all ages, except from 5 to 15, the 
female rate is higher than the male. 

Blind.—The number of persons afflicted with blindness at the ‘Geass 
of 1901 was 884. This is equivalent to one person in every 1,533. The 
higher proportion among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident 
to which they are exposed. Blindness comes on with approaching old age, 
as will be seen below, where the numbers and proportion in various age 
groups are given :— 


Number. Proportion per 1,000 living. 

Age Group. a ee ae 
Males, Females. . Males. Females. 
Under 10 .ecesseseeesens ceeaee 15 lL 10 07 
10 ead under ri : 31 24 20 “16 
20 #4 99 70 ‘37 29 
45 + 76 27 1:29 “62 
55 % 93 54 2°56 1:96 
65 54 140 75 6°74 5°19 
75 57 61 10'44 13°81 
85 and over 23 26 28°75 38°35 
Not stated 1 Lee |e ager ||, deters 
Total a ecueniade 535 349 75 ‘Bd 


Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest to the highest ages, 
and rapidly after age 65. At all ages below 65 the male rate is higher than 
the female; after that age the female rate is higher, owing to the fact that 
women live longer than men. The majority of persons at young ages 
afflicted with blindness were probably born so. 


INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons in New South Wales, under official cognizance 
in the various Government hospitals for the treatment of the insane, at the 
end of 1904 was 5,075, equal to 3.46 per 1,000 of the population, or corres- 
ponding to one insane person in every 288. This rate is slightly below that 
prevailing in England, where one person in every 285 is officially known to be 
Insane. 
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The hospitals for insane under the immediate control of the Government 
are seven in number—six for ordinary insane, and one at Parramatta for 
criminals. Besides these there are licensed houses at Picton, Ryde, and 
Cook’s River (near Sydney). . 

From the table given below, showing the distribution of the patients, it 
will be seen that, in addition to the 5,075 inmates of the New South Wales 
asylums, twenty-two were located in hospitals in South Australia. This was 
in terms of an arrangement which has been made with the Government of 
that State, whereby patients from the Broken Hill district are sent to South 
Australia :— 


Number on Register. 
Name of Hospital. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Government Hospitals— ; 
Callan. Park? 050.5-ssscc00e.Soecate ales bas oe 587 i 461 1,048 
Gladesville .............cccccscescceesvesens ok 613 360 973 
Parramatta, free ee 701 400 1,101 
Do criminal oo... cece ate 56 } 9 65 
Neweastle ......ceccceccccececseececesee cece 138 225 169 394 
Rydalmere ...........cccsecsssesssasceeseeeetaesnes 434 | 268 702 
Keeniiore. 262 santos cosnatcvectoscsiisevevebiaceesiens 381 | 346 727 

Licensed Houses— i 
Cook’s River ......ccccccseseesssceesscessseeeenes Qt 27 51 
PiCbOn - voscssvesansastsnadcsevs wereacavk GevSacahass), 4 a8ees : 1 1 
Ryde oo. ceeeeeee : al. erases 13 13 
South Australian Hospitals..........c00ccc0c0ceee. 11 1] 22 

———— a Le 

Potale’ sic. ccsssrciohundi sented 3,032 2,065 5,097 


In the following table will be found the average number of persons in 
hospitals for the insane at the close of each year, and the proportion per 
1,000 of the population in quinquennial periods since 1876 :— 


Number of Insane Persons. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 

Period. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1876-1880 5,901 3,024 8,925 3:20 1:96 2°63 
1881~1885 7,409 4,548 11,957 3°12 2°34 2-77 
1886-1890 8,883 5,629 14,512 3:09 2°35 277 
1891-1895 10,520 6,654 17, 174 3°23 2°37 2°83 
1896-1900 12,408 8,022 20,430 3°54 2°58 3-09 
1901 2,677 1,798 4,475 3°70 2-74 3°24 
1902 2,816 1,857 4,673 3°80 2°78 3°32 
1903 2,942 1,993 4,935 3°90 2°94 3°45 
1904 3,021 2,054 5,075 3°91 2°98 3°46 


There seems little doubt that insanity is slowly but steadily increasing in 
New South Wales, as it is in the United Kingdom and other countries. In 
England and Wales the rate has risen from 2.75 per 1,000 of the population 
in 1879, to 3.51 in 1904. The greater part of this increase is no doubt rightly 
attributed to an improvement in the administration of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, by which a more accurate knowledge of the number of cases 
existent in the country has been gained ; but the steady growth of the rate 
in recent years, when statistical information has been brought to a high 
pitch of perfection, plainly points to the fact that the advance of civilisation, 
with the increasing strain to which the struggle for existence is subjecting 
body and mind, has one of its results in the growth of insanity. In all the 
States of Australasia, with the sole exception of Tasmania, there is seen the 
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same state of affairs as the insanity returns of England and Wales disclose, 
although the conditions of life press much more lightly on the individual here. 

An inspection of the table given below of the insane persons both male 
and female, in each State at the end of 1904, and the rate per 1,000 inhabitants 
of each sex, will show that the rate of insanity varies greatly in the different 
proves and that the rate for males is everywhere higher than that for 
emales :— 


Number of Insane. Per 1,000 of Population. 


State. ! 
Males. | Females. ; Pe Males, | Females. ee 
New South Wales 3,021 | 2,054 | 5,075 | 3-91 | 298 | 3-46 
Victoria oo... cecceeee eee 2,395 2,251 4,646 3°96 3°72 3°84 
Queensland oo... cece ceeeeeee ees 1,150 732) 1,882 | 4:00 3°13 3°61 
South Australia oo... ceeeeee 554 421 975 | 2:90 2°32 2°62 
Western Australia ............60004 324 114 438 2°38 1:24 1:93 
Tasmania. (i... ccc ilsiveestaevae 243 198 441 261 2:28 2°46 
Commonwealth............s0c00. 7,687 5,770 | 13,457 3°68 3°05 3°38 


There is one remarkable difference between the Australian States and 
England and Wales, namely, that in England the greater proportion of 
insanity is found amongst women, whereas in Australia it is found amongst 
men. In England and Wales the rate per 1,000 males in 1904 was 3.34, 
and per 1,000 females 3.66. The least disproportion between the sexes in 
Australia is found in those States where the male population follow in 
greater proportion what may be termed the more settled pursuits. In 
Victoria the excess of the male over the female rate was only 0.24 per 
1,000, and in Tasmania 0.33, while in Western Australia the males exceeded 
the females by 1.13 per 1,000. 

It has been said that the trade depression experienced a few years ago 
throughout Australasia, was the cause of an increase in insanity ; and at 
first sight it looks as if this were so, because since 1892 there has been a 
steady increase in the proportion of the population detained in asylums. 
But looking at the rates of admissions this view does not seem to be altogether 
borne out. Probably one effect of depressed times is to send to the asylums 
a number of harmless but demented persons who, under other circumstances, 
would be supported by their relatives. In England and Wales it is found 
that the increase in insanity has taken place amongst those who are termed 
the “ pauper” class—that is, those whose relatives are not in a position to 
support them after they lose their reason. On the other hand, the admissions in 
prosperous times are kept up by insanity either directly or indirectly induced 
by the indulgence which commonly follows high wages and large gains. 

The number of admissions during the last twenty years to hospitals for 
the insane, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean population, are given 
below :— 


Admissions Proportion to | Admissions Proportion to 
Year. and population per Year. and population per 
Re-admissions. 5 | Re-adinissions. 1, 

1885 567 0°61 1895 715 0°57 
1886 567 0°58 1896 740 0-58 
1887 532 0°53 1897 692 0°54 
1888 587 0°57 1898 730 0-56 
1889 550 0°52 1899 796 0°60 
1890 611 0°55 1900 859 0°63 
1891 596 0°52 1901 848 0-62 
1892 666 0°57 1902 947 0°68 
1893 688 0°57 1903 1,065 0-75 
1894 712 0°58 1904 1,020 071 
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. From the foregoing table it will be seen that the rate of admissions decreased 
until 1891, when the proportion was 0.52 per 1,000 of population, and then in- 
creased gradually until 1899, when it was equal to that of 1885. From 1900 
the increase has been more pronounced, the highest rate appearing in 1903, 
in which year the largest number of re-admissions was recorded. Prior. to 
1893 there was no law in force to prevent the influx of insane into the State. 
In that year Act 56 Vic. No. 23 came into force, section 4 rendering the 
owner, charterer, agent, or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of 
any insane person landed in the State. 

Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by the 
diecharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief has been 
afforded, to which; of course, must be added removal by death. Omitting 
the few cases where patients absconded, the next table shows, in quinquennial 
periods, the total number of patients who were discharged from the hospitals, 
either on account cf recovery, permanent or temporary, or who died, and the 
proportion borne by each to the average number resident during each period: — 


Discha d.-ree: d 
oa Died 
Average 
Period. Number Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Resident. | numbey. Rcaiee Number. | eeoaee 
Resident. | Resident. 
i | 
1880-1884 10,956 1,146 10-46 724 6°61 
1885-1889 13,600 1,374 10:10 948 6°97 
1890-1894 16,017 1,581 9°87 1,062 6 63 
1895-1899 19,039 1,833 . 9°63 1,198 6°29 
1900-1904 22,314 2,225 9°97 1,607 7°20 


From this it will be seen that the general tendency is for the percentage 
of discharged patients to decrease, and for the percentage of deaths to 
increase. This is accounted for by the fact that a large proportion of insane 
are suffering from general paralysis, a disease which has almost invariably 
a fatal termination. 

During the last ten years there were 7,127 male and 4,782 female patients 
under treatment; so that the proportion per cent. of the total number 
belonging to each class was :— 


Males. Females. 
Recovered 33-00 
Relieved ... 5°48 
Died ......... 18°55 


The returns for the same period show the following results :— 
Males. Females. 
Average annual discharges..................c0seeeceeeeeeeeennees 222 184 
Average annual re-admissions ........... ceeceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 68 . 58 
whence it appears that of the patients discharged as recovered or relieved, 
some 30.6 per cent. of males and 31.5 per cent. of females are re-admitted. 
Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the probable cases of 
relapse, it will be found that out of every 1,000 cases which leave the hospitals 
every year the number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and 
deaths, will be represented in the following proportions respectively :— 


Males. Females, 
Permanent recoveries ............ccccsecseee setneeaeceeseceeeaee 372 461 
Temporary recoveries ..........cccceccececaneceteeeceeuseseaeetees 164 213 
Deaths: ih atsisoccecuacee basen sauce ketcove ra ttcdens sky seeeaea eee 464 326 


Hence it may be said that out of every thousand males who become 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 372 will be released from their suffering 
by recovery, and 628 only by death; and of females, the proportion will be 
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461 by recovery, and 539 by death. As the average age of the patients 
does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the comparison may be 
accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time of residence in the 
asylum is also about the same. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly from a 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident on 
a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which closed with 
1904, the average was 5-21 years for males and 5-02 years for females. 

A reference to the ages of the 6,109 patients under treatment during the 
year 1904, shows that 2,946, or 48-2 per cent. of the total, were between 30 
and 50 years of age ; 927, or 15-2 per cent., were between 15 and 30 years ; 
2,092, or 34:2 per cent., were 50 years and over; while only 144 (2:4 per: 
cent.) were under 15 years. 

Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the Insane at: 
Newcastle—an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and idiotic patients ;.. 
so that of the 144 mentioned as being under 15 years of age, the majority 
were in that institution. 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the various causes 
of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent or assigned causes. 
in the cases of all patients admitted and re-admitted into the asylums and 
licensed houses for the insane during the last quinquennium. For purposes 
of comparison the experience of England and Wales is added :— 


Males. Females, 


Cause, j 
New South | England | New South England 
Wales. —§ and Wales. Wales. and Wales. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Domestic Trouble, Adverse circumstances, 


Mental anxiety oo... cee ences 14°44 14°30 17°99 18°56 
Intemperance in drink 2.0... ceeeeceeeee eee 15°35 19°00 5°65 7°49 
Hereditary influence, ascertained ; Con- 

genital defect, ascertained .............. 18°46 20°83 20°37 22°92: 


Pregnancy, Lactation, Parturition, and 
Puerperal state, Uterine, and Ovarian 


disorders, Change of life ........ccceeeeeee]  cseeeeeee | teeeee eee 11:29 10°89 
Previous attacks... : 15:14 13°47 16°99 17°78 
Accident, including Sunstroke .............. 5:08 4°69 1:37 69° 
OLE AB Or ciesicdesretsinelees setae ereeesaaee dia 7°22 596 5:12 6°73 
PUDEIbY> ecods eae chase ein deueeoeseueb ota dea’ 3°02 1-09 2:27 1-00 
Epilepsy and diseases of skull and brain ... 8-22 } 29-664 4°91 13-94 
Other causes ascertained ...........:ccc : 13°12 pecan 14°04 


Intemperance in drink is popularly supposed to be the most fruitful cause 
of insanity, but as will be seen from the above table hereditary influence is 
the chief factor both here and in England. The figures moreover prove 
that insanity arising from intemperance is not nearly so common in this 
State as in the old country. Amongst females, the chief causes of insanity 
in the States are hereditary influence and pregnancy, &c. It is believed 
that hereditary influence and congenital defect are responsible in New South 
Wales for a much larger percentage of cases than the number shown in the 
table, and that of the unknown causes the great majority should be ascribed 
to hereditary influences. The small proportion of cases set down to these 
two causes is simply due to the difficulty of obtaining knowledge of the 
family history of a large number of those who enter the asylums. 

Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of 1904 the 
number in confinement was 65, of-whom 56 were males and 9 females, as 
compared with 66 twelve months before. The offences for which the criminal 

% 
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insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar. For instance, 
of the 65 under detention, 18 had committed murder, 15 were guilty of 
cutting and wounding and shooting with intent, 6 had committed arson, 
6 were guilty of burglary; while the remainder were all guilty of serious 
crimes, elther against the person or against property. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in the hospitals 
during the year 1904 was about 11s. 2d. per head, of which the State paid 
9s. 43d., the balance being made up by contributions from the estates of the 
patients themselves, or by their friends. The subjoined table shows the 
average weekly cost per head, and the average private contributions, from 
1895 to 1904 :— 


Average Cost of Contribution 
Year number mainten- | Cost per head Total weekly 
resident. pe to State. eter cost per head. 
[ 

No. £ s. d. s. d. s. d. 
895). sss cuscagtasiaccstyteceeners 3,533 100,551 9 4 1 7 10 114 
"1806 0... cecccsvssescenseesesevees 3,666 | 99,900 | 9 Of | 1 5} 10 53 
W897 oe ceeeeeeee Aetna bes 3,780 | 105,444 93 | 1 52 10 8% 
1898 vies sisisivesbaee ccacssaresea 3,868 | 111,084 9 5 1 7% ll 04 
W899 ooo cecceceeecrseeeeeees 3,969 | 114,451 9 5k | 1 74 lll 
4900.00.00... es oe setererasiey 4,131 | 115,790 9 2 1 7h , 10 9% 
WOOD wiasa sk sect con cey oaensterets 4,225 123,531 9 54 1 9% ll 22 
D902 i hel ncaa acat 4,376 | 143,253 10 11} 1 7% 12 7 
1908 oovcecccecsesesse cesses ene 4,580 | 151.309 10 10 | 110} . 12 8} 
D902 isce A hac neuer 4,742 | 139,974 | 9 43 1 9 | 11 


The average weekly expenditure per patient during the year 1904 in each 
-f the hospitals for insane did not vary greatly. In Gladesville, Callan 
Park, and Kenmore it ranged from 10s. ld. to 10s. 32d.; in Parramatta 
it was &s. 9¢d.; and in Newcastle and Rydalmere, 8s. 53d. 


In the course of the last ten years the number of patients resident in the 
' hospitals for insane has increased by 34-2 per cent.; and during the same 
period the increase in expenditure has equalled 39-2 per cent. 


Divorces. 


_ he grounds on which divorces and judicial separations are granted in 
New South Wales will be found set forth in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Law and 
~Crime.”. Since the passing of the existing Act of 1892, by which the grounds 
of divorce were greatly increased, the business of the Divorce Court has 
sgrown enormously ; indeed, so much has this been the case that out of a 
total of 4,773 petitions for divorce, 414 for judicial separation, and 43 for 
nullity of marriage, presented to the Court from 1873 to the end of 1904, 
no less than 4,115 petitions for divorce, 348 for judicial separation, and 33 
for nullity of marriage, representing 86 per cent. of the total petitions, were 
presented in the course of the last thirteen years. Of the 4,773 petitions 
for divorce—1,440 of which were presented in forma pauperis—220 were 
dismissed and 963 were not proceeded with to the 31st December, 1904. 
In the remaining 3,590 cases, decrees nis? were granted, of which 3,243 had 
been made absolute, and 347 had not been made absolute to the end of the 
year mentioned. Of the 414 petitions for judicial separation, 14 were 
dismissed, 195 were not proceeded with, and the remaining 205 were granted. 
During the period of thirty-two years there were only 43 petitions for nullity 
of marriage. Of these—10 were not proceeded with, 3 were dismissed, and 
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of the remaining 30 granted, 28 were made absolute up to the end of 1904. 
Of 40 petitions for restitution of conjugal rights, 3 were dismissed and 26 
were not proceeded with. In only eleven cases were decrees nist granted. 

A statement of the divorces, judicial separations, and decrees of nullity 
of marriage granted in New South Wales in five-year periods to 1897, and 
annually during the last seven years, will be found below :— 


Divorces. Nullty of Marriage. 
Period. | Judicial Separation 
Decrees Decrees | Granted. Decrees Decrees 
nist. absolute. | nist. absolute. 
1873-1877 55 BON) sadivteseta? (lll Seat, || Maekees 
1878-1882 85 TO, Steettevatee! fy attects 1 |" sagsaus 
1883-1887 141 120 2 2. 
1888-1892 305 224 5 5 
1893--1897 1,403 | 1,308 7 7 
1898 244 229 3 s 
1899 230 205 2 = 
1900 216 216 | 3 3 
1901 252 207 cay | ||| anew’ 
1902 24) 236 4 4 
1903 204 182 2 2 
1904 234 213 Zo | wate 
Total .iiccccecoeeee 3,590 3,243 205 30 28 
| 


It has already been explained that until 1873 the Supreme Court of the: 
State had no jurisdiction in divorce. From the lst July in that year down. 
to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees made absolute was 447. 
In the month of August, 1892, the new Divorce Act had come into force, 
and in 1893 the number of decrees rose to 247, and in the following year to 
288 ; but in 1904 the number had decreased to 213. The number of divorces 
per 10,000 marriages in New South Wales was 347 during the two years 
1893-94, 277 during the five years 1895-99, and 206 during the five years 
1900-04. Of course, it is only fair to assume that after the new Act was 
passed in 1892 advantage was taken of its provisions to dissolve marriages 
which would have been broken long before had the grounds on which divorce 
is granted always been the same; and this might account for the diminished 
number of divorces granted since 1895. Bearing this in mind, however, 
it must be confessed that the number of decrees absolute in 1904 was still 
very large. 


The total number of divorces, reckoning as a divorce only those cases 
where the decree has been made absolute, from 1873 to 1904, was 3,476, 
of which 3,243 were divorces, 28 cases of nullity of marriage, and 205 judicial 
separations. In the following pages, where certain particulars of divorce 
are given, these 3,476 cases are considered as a whole. 


The total number of decrees granted at the instance of the husband was 
1,061; and at the instance of the wife 2,415. The next statement gives 
the sex of the petitioner for each case of divorce, judicial separation, and 
nullity of marriage :— 


i Judicial Nuility 
Divorce. Separation. of Marriage. 
Husband? 23.4 -ccccP cee tevnceatsa 1,02] 23 17 
Wile...2.20eiicsiieg esis 2,222 182 ll 


Of every 100 decrees granted in the State, the wife has been the petitioner 
in 69, and the husband in 31 cases. 
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In three out of every ten successful divorce petitions, relief is sought on 
more than one ground, and to give a statement of the grounds as they are 
set forth in the petitions would be to enter into possibly unnecessary detail. 
The appended table, therefore, only shows the more important grounds, 
chief amongst which are adultery, cruelty, desertion, and habitual drunken- 
ness :— 


5 Decrees of 
een Judicial Nullity 
Grounds of Suit. Wisi made Separation | of Marriage Total, 
Granted, made 
absolute). absolute. 
AGU] bOLY vas ccicssanieds civiesSacdosnes caesar iesoesnes 1,074 31 1,105 
es (Incestuous) ........... 2 1 3 
7 and cruelty, desertion........ 282 2) 303 
- and habitual drunkenness, &c. ... 51 3 54 
3 and imprisonment for three years De ff oehteceese 1 
a repeated assaults, and cruel 
beatings 20.0... eceeceseeeeeee 7 | a eres 8 
Bigamy and adultery, cruelty, and desertion BB le « sacasvees 16 51 
COPMELbY” as. ccarccnssevecnegenssyeceosesseedacenntsers|| Gakewedss sn ee 65 
3 and attempt to murder by ad- 
ministering poison.............+ As 4 ll vesendesee lll Loususeses 1 
‘ and desertion, habitual drunken- 
NESS, AC. ...cecseccsecceecesseeverer 228 1: a eee 247 
Desertion 1,378 | eee 1,387 
és and frequent c¢ 
CEIMO) i. ccetsecsssuenceunedivevents Te, | ceteduesen, | ees 1 
33 and habitual drunkenness, &e. ... BO | ceases || Ginsetend 39 
3; and imprisonment for three years 
and upwards ........ccceceeserees Did. «Letashewn, We Aeypseonse 2 
$4 repeated assaults and cruel 
beatings 0... ke ceeeseeeeee ee Ve |) gissidseye | weceaesas 1 
“Habitual drunkenness and neglect to sup- 

POLE, BC. ior. cass essbededvaass cape stita cxeves se 94 Cnn Meeeeeree 98 
Timpotency Soci. sagedsctanvvestecbecsseenses cons ate 1 4 5 
Imprisonment for three years and upwards V7 | caseseees [eters one V7 
Lunacy of petitioner... eeeeeeeee eee] cee cee ee 1 1 
Non-consummation of marriage 1 7 8 
Repeated assaults aud cruel beatings ...... QB | ceseeseee | te sesuee 28 
By consent, without admissions...............| 0 ceeseeees BE 0) aware 51 

TOtAL «i. caverdicciasdiocnveadadeures 3,243 205 28 3,476 


Of the 3,243 divorce decrees granted up to the end of 1904, 1,074 were 
grounded on the act of adultery, 2 on incestuous adultery, and 35 on adultery 
with bigamy, the respondent having broken the law by going through a form 
of marriage, making altogether a total of 1,111 decrees; and if to this 
number be added those cases in which adultery was allied with habitual 
drunkenness, cruelty, desertion, &c., or with any two or more of these 
grounds, no less than 1,452 decrees are obtained, or 44°8 per cent. of the 
total number. Desertion is a common cause of dissolution of marriage. On 
‘this ground alone, as many as 1,378 decrees, or 42°5 per cent. of the total, 
were granted ; and the details disclose the fact that in 588 other cases in 
‘which divorce was granted the petitioner had been deserted by the respondent. 
A divorce cannot be granted on the ground of cruelty alone, but there were 
decrees granted in 554 cases in which cruelty was alleged, together with other 
grounds. Habitual drunkenness was included as a reason for divorce in 
412 cases, in 94 of which it was the principal ground on which the petition 
was based; in 267 cages it was allied with cruelty, desertion, or neglect to 
support, and in the other 51 cases with adultery or other reasons; so that, 
altogether, habitual drunkenness entered into 12-7 per cent. of the total 
number (3,243) of divorces granted. 
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Of the 3,476 marriages which resulted in divorce or judicial separation, or 
which were nullified, the great majority were celebrated in the Commonwealth, 


and nearly four-fifths in New South Wales alone. 


The actual number cele- 


brated in this State was 2,825, or 81°3 per cent. of the total number; and 


in all Australasia, 3,223, or 92°7 per cent. 


Of the other 253 marriages, 211, 


or 6°1 per cent. of the whole number, took place in the United Kingdom, 
namely, 180 in England, 8 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, and 12 in Ireland. The 
countries where the marriages were celebrated will be found in the following 


table :— 


Marriages celebrated in— 


Divorces, 
Judicial Sepa- | 
rations, and 
Nullity I 

of Marriage. | 


Marriages celebrated in— 


Divorces, 
Judicial Sepa- 
rations, and 
Nullity 
of Marriage. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


‘Tasmania ........ 0... 
New Zealand 


Scotland 
Treland ... 
India 


| Russia 
United States 


Transvaal 
Canada 
Hongkong 
Fiji 


France and New Caledonia... 
Germany 
Italy 


Country not stated ............ 
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The religious denomination, as shown in the marriage certificate, is that 
of the minister officiating at the marriage ceremony, and, excepting matri- 
monial agencies, represents the religious belief of at least one of the parties. 
In the following table will be found the denomination of marriages in all 
cases of divorce, judicial separation, and nullity of marriage :— 


Denomination. 


Divorces, | 
Judicial Sepa- 
rations and 

Nullity | 


of Marriage. 


Denomination. 


Divorces, 
Judicial Sepa- 
rations, and 
Nullity 
of Marriage. 


Boman Catholic 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 


” 


Independent 

>, Particular 
Congregational 
Lutheran 


Baptist 
” 


Salvation ArMy.........:eeee 
New Church many 
Society of Friends 
Bethel Union............0.00008 
New Jerusalem 
Australian Church 
Church of the Covenant 
Unitarian . 
Hebrew .... 
Registrar .. 
Not stated 


From this table it will be seen that: of the 3,476 divorces, &c., up to the 
end of 1904, 1,407, or 40-4 per cent., were solemnised by the Church of England, 
the next in order being the Presbyterians with 506, or 14:6 per cent., followed 
by the Methodists, 367 (10'6 per cent.) ; Roman Catholics, 339 (9°8 per cent.) ; 
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and Congregational, 253 (7-2 per cent.). In 343 cases, or 9°9 per cent., the 
ceremony had been performed at a Registrar’s office, and in 67 cases (2:2 
per cent.) at matrimonial agencies. 

Of the 3,476 couples who were divorced or judicially separated, or whose 
marriage was declared null, the duration of marriage ranged from one to 
fifty years, as shown in the appended table :— 


rad Pe Divorce, Judicial ei Divorce, Judicial 
Pear. | gGgperezien, aad Year, | Sgeeraon, Sid 
1 30 | 25-29 126 
2 45 30-34 48 
3 86 35-39 18 
4 | 173 40-44 8 
5-9 1,136 45 
10-14 971 50 1 
15-19 571 ——_—. 
20-24 261 Total ...... 3,476 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that 334 couples, or 9°6 per cent. 
of the total had been married for a period of less than 5 years; 1,136, 
or 32°8 per cent. of the whole number, had been married for periods ranging 
from 5 to 10 years ; 971, or 27-9 per cent., between 10 and 15 years ; and 571, 
or 16-4 per cent., between 15 and 20 years. In no less than 387 cases the 
duration of the marriage was between 20 and 30 years; while in 77 cases the 
period was even greater, extending, indeed, over 40 years in the case of 11 
couples. Marriages of long duration are, therefore, just as liable to be severed 
by the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. The average duration of 
marriage where decree absolute was obtained was 12:3 years; of judicial 
separations, 15-7 years ; and nullity of marriage, 7°8 years; the average for 
the 3,476 dissolutions being 12:5 years. 

The presence of a family does not deter the aggrieved party from seeking 
redress at law. A table showing the number of children to each family, 
and also the cases where no issue was born to the marriage, is given below :— 


Divorce, Judicial || e iv icia 
waist |stats | Beer 
[I 
1,149 10 9 
1 835 | 11 9 
2 566 | 2 4 
3 348 13 1 
4 197 14 1 
5 125 15 1 
6 95 Not stated .., 30 
7 47 We tO ea 
8 35 | Total ...... 3,476 
9 33 


In 32.8 per cent. of the cases in which the decree sought for was granted, 
the ties between the parties had not been strengthened by the birth of children ; 
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for of the 3,476 successful petitions for divorce, judicial separation, or nullity 
of marriage, no less than 1,140 of the parties were childless, while the 
number may have been even larger than this, as in 30 other cases the infor- 
mation did not disclose particulars regarding the fruitfulness of the unions. 
The number of children affected by the other 2,306 decrees was 6,179, and if 
allowance be made on account of the 30 cases referred to, it may possibly 
have reached 6,350. 

The conjugal condition of the contracting parties to the marriages concerning 
which the petitions for divorce and nullity of marriage were made absolute, 
and judicial separations were granted, is shown in the following table :— 


Conjugal condition of Females, 
Conjugal condition of Males. oe 
Spinster. | Widow. | Divorced. | Not stated. 
Bachelors cseaiiseadearsvend eves 2,906 141 | TO> |]. ceetinns 3,057 
WidOWEF.........cceccccesnseessecenee 130 55 4 1 190 
Divorced .......ccccccceseceneccesenes 8 2 Pa 12 
Not stated ......ccccccceceeeceaseees 52 + ee eee 105 166 
Total, Females ......... 3,096 207 | 16 106 3,425 


These figures are exclusive of 35 decrees made absolute on account of 
@ previous marriage, as in 33 cases the husband was previously married and 
the wife in 2 cases. There were also 16 nullity suits made absolute, 5 on 
account of the previous existing marriage of the husband, and 11 on account 
of the previous existing marriage of the wife. 

The ages of the parties are not of great value unless combined with the 
duration of marriage. The large number whose ages are not ascertained 
also detracts from the value of the information. The ages were unknown 
in 738 marriages or 21 per cent. of the total, and of the remaining 2,738, it 
may be said that the great majority related to marriages contracted between 
parties of suitable ages, 1,864 being between husbands of the ages from 21 to 
39 years inclusive, and wives of the ages from 18 to 30 years inclusive. In 
659 cases, however, the marriage had been contracted at very early ages, the 
husband being below 21 years in 296 cases, and the wife below 18 in 471 cases, 
while there were 108 cases in which the husband was less than 21 and the wife 
jess than 18 at the time of marriage. There were only 92 cases in which the 
husband had been 40 or over at the time of marriage, and 104 in which the 
wife had been 31 or over, while unions in which the husband had been 40 
or ovar and the wife 31 or over numbered but 40. 

The nationalities of husbands and wives whose marriages were dissolved 
¢all for no particular comment. Of the husbands, natives of New South Wales, 
England, Ireland, Victoria, and Scotland form the only large groups, in the 
order named ; while among the wives the order is slightly altered, Victorians 
coming next to Englishwomen. As might be expected, there is a much larger 
preponderance of natives of New South Wales among the wives than among 
the husbands, the numbers being 1,904 and 1,416 respectively, while in 1,058 
cases both husband and wife were natives of the State. There were 887 
Englishmen and 566 Englishwomen whose marriages were dissolved, while 
England was the birthplace of both husband and wife in 293 cases. After 
these the most numerous groups in which the husband and wife were natives 
of the same country were those of Victoria and Ireland, but in these groups 
there were only 49 and 45 cases respectively. The other groups, except the 
27 cases in which both husband and wife were natives of Scotland, are too 
small to deserve mention. 
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HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The housing of the people is an important indication of the social condition 
of a country, as the dwellings, judged by the materials of which they are 
built, the number of rooms in them, and the number of occupants, are an 
indirect measure of the well-being of the persons who inhabit them. 

The following statement shows the various kinds of habitations or dwell- 
ings, the number of persons residing therein, and the proportion of each to 
the total at the census of 1901 :— 


Proportion per cent. Occupants 
Dwellings. Number. Occupants. per 
Dwellings. | Occupants. Dwelling. 
Inhabited— 

Private dwellings ............ 237,448 | 1,221,571 88°35 90°70 5:14 
Boarding houses ........ ... | 4,045 42,336 1:50 3:14 10°47 
Hotel a: sc ccisevcrecceesicceevess | 8,093 35,544 1:15 2°64 11-49 
Other households 368 6,664 14 “50 18°11 
Institutions 452 18,978 ‘17 1-41 41 g” 
Tents and camps 7,096 18,227 2°64 1:35 2°57 
Total inhabited......... 252,502 | 1,343,320 93:95 99°74 5°32 
Uninhabited .........c 552 |, vere | rseeeeee 
Being built... "BB |) pdvveadatae lI cue setere 
Migratory population ..0...) wi... | 8,500) we *26i 1], sv citssact? 
Total isicvsiscriceovdiatves | 268,771 | 1,346,820 100 100 | vee 


Private dwellings sheltered 90.7 per cent., boarding houses 3.1 per cent., 
and hotels 2.6 per cent. of the people. Hotels numbered 3,093, or a propor- 
tion of 1 to every 440 of the population. 

The dwellings, including inhabited, uninhabited, and those being built, 
classified according to the materials of which they were constructed, were 
as follows in 1901 :— 


Material of which built. Number, Proportion per cent. 
tones. sci ise gesnsaveiaiesavneess gare cetdouees 10,793 4°02 
Peel ale eet ated c eat talytelt 92,879 34°56 
Concrete, adobe, pisé 1,525 0°57 
TrOn? .sisativiieace re attest nace 5,380 2°00 
Wood, slabs 5 140,482 52:27 
Lath and plaster, mud, bark ....... ... 4,952 1°84 
Canvas, calico......... ahudsvouhebeevacdtaeagde 8,874 3°30 
Indefinite, unspecified ...........0c.0 3,886 1:44 

Dba ees sidetareveaghwet tes gaegeett 268,771 100-00 


The two principal materials used for building are wood and bricks, more 
than half the dwellings being built of the former material, and over one- 
third of the latter ; 4 per cent. are built of stone and 2 per cent. ofiron. The 
dwellings constructed of canvas and calico are almost entirely tents. 
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The next table shows the number of houses of various sizes, and the 
population living therein :— : 


Sianbeor pent Proportion per cent. 7 : 
ersons to 
a ae Occupants. House. - 
Houses. Oceupants. 

1 6,755 10,209 2°78 “79 151 

2 14,079 41,160 5:80 3°18 2°92 

3 23,340 92,865 9°61 717 3°98 

4 50,858 241,683 20°95 18°65 4°75 

5 55,294 292,060 22°77 22°54 5:28 

6 40,246 236,280 16°57 18°23 5°87 

7 to 10 42,825 283,975 17°64 21:92 6-63 

11 to 15 6,764 57,246 2°79 4-42 . 8:46 

16 to 20 1,533 17,579 0°63 1:36 11°47 
Over 20 1,123 22,633 46 1°74 20°15 
Total not stated 2,137 10,4250 | eaene Stace i) .* Bketes 
Total......... 244,954 1,306,115 100°00 100-00 5°33 


It will be seen that 57 per cent. of the houses contained from 5 to 10 rooms, 
and that nearly two-thirds of the population were living in them, the average 
number of occupants per room being under one, while slightly over 30 per 
cent. of the houses contained 3 and 4 rooms and were occupied by a little 
more than one-fourth of the population. 


Domestic SERVANTS. 


The following statement shows the number of domestic servants who were 
employed in the various classes of households at the Census of 1901 :— 


Total Households. _| Households employing 

Class of Household. 
Number. Occupants, | Number. Number oF 
Private families ......... 237,448 | 1,221,571 | 21,885 28,703 
Boarding-houses ........, 4,045 42,336 1,010 1,696 
Hotels ..........ccceseeceee nee 3,093 35,544 2,455 6,043 
Other households ......... 822 25,652 361 942 
Total... 245,408 | 1,325,103 | 25,711 37,384 


It is to be understood that only those domestic servants are included 
above who were known to be sleeping at their place of work. There were in 
addition, 2,902 sleeping away from their place of work on the night of the 
Census. 


The principal feature of the above table is the number of servants employed 
in private families, and it will perhaps be sufficient if these only are considered, 
as in boarding-houses and hotels servants are more or less necessary for 
the proper conduct of the business. At 3,035 boarding houses and 638 
hotels apparently no servants were employed. 

It will be found that in private families 2.4 per cent, in-boarding houses 
4.0 per cent., and .n hotels 1.7 percent of the total occupants were 
servants. 
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The next table distributes the servants in private families according to the 
number employed, and to the size of the house where they were employed :-— 


| 

Households employing specified number of Servants. Total By 

Number of Rooms aoe, vee 3 as 
ua House: holds. |~ | employing  § 5 

0 | 1 | 2 | 3 4and over.! Servants.| 7 3 

} 1 

20,823 | 20,760 61 Dl seahass “| Sete 63 65 
73,990 | 72,167 1,775 47 Ts] | eh zaiers: 1,823 | 1,872 
94,343 | 88,072} 5,955 280 28 8 6,271 | 6,634 
40,651} 30,461} 8,140 1,644 357 49 | 10,190 |12,706 

4,763 1,986) 1,216 893 462 206 2,777 | 5,301 
637 154 11] 129 115 128 483 | 1,334 
195 | 33 22 30 33.) 77 162; 619 
2,046 1,930 82 19 9 | 6 116 172 
Total......... 237,448 | 215,563 | 17,362 3,044 1,005 474 | 21,885 28,7038 


As the houses increase in size the proportion employing servants increases, 
and the proportion of servants themselves increases. By far the greater 
number of households employ only one servant. Altogether, 9.2 per cent. 
of the private families employ a servant; in the Metropolis the proportion 
is 11.3 per cent., and in the remainder of the State 8 per cent. The number 
of servants employed averaged 12.1 to everv 100 families in New South 


Wales; 14.9 to every 100 in the Metropolis, and 10.5 to every 100 in the 
country. 
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Foop Suppiy. 


Tue soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance most 
of the things essential for the sustenance of human life, though the production 
of some of these necessaries has been almost entirely neglected, while others 
are obtained in quantities insufficient for the wants of the community. 
Considering the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, food of 
all kinds is fairly cheap, and articles of diet which in other countries are 
almost within the category of luxuries are in New South Wales largely 
consumed even by the poorest classes. 

The main articles of consumption in the State are sada and bread, the 
retail value of which exceeds 44 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. 

The quantities of the principal articles of diet annually required by each 
member of the community are estimated to be as follows :— 


Flour 
me 5 
RICO: ssvesease con staasis iecantaramiedersaduseabadvse Gaduadebheedd ecteaws iuids 98 ,, 


Beef......... 150°7 1b. 
Meat< Mutton ... 1063.0} ceccecceeeeceeeeeeereeeeeeeen serene 269°1 ,, 
Pork, &... 121 ,, 


Potatoes 


The average consumption of wheat is about 6 bushels per head, so that 
about 8,900,000 bushels are now required for home consumption as food. 
The production in an ordinary year is not only sufficient to cover this but 
also to leave a large surplus for exportation after making a liberal allowance 
for the requirements for seed, &c. 

Oatmeal, corn-flour, and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce 
largely consumed. Rice is not grown in the State, and the quantity required 
is imported either directly or indirectly from Japan, China, and India. The 
land adapted for the growth of this plant in New South Wales is not very 
extensive in area, and is probably put to better use. 

Oatmeal and corn-flour are extensively manufactured in the State, but 
there is no definite information as to the actual output, and it is probable 
that the consumption is slightly greater than the figures quoted. 

The consumption of fresh meat is enormous, although not so large as it 
was a few years ago. The high prices which prevailed in recent years led 
to the substitution of vegetable foods, and although the prices have again 
fallen it would appear that a certain portion of the population has not yet 
reverted to its former liberal consumption of animal food. 

In the matter of meat supply the State is almost independent of external 
assistance, and were it not that beef is preferred to mutton, there would be 
no necessity for the importation of stock. The requirements of the State 
for food alone amounted in 1904 to 299,100 head of cattle, and 2,295,300 
head of sheep; and large as these totals are, they are considerably below 
the average of previous years. 

The swine slaughtered during 1804 numbered 232,955. The quantity of 
bacon and hams made, according to the returns collected, was 10,680,500 Ib., 
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and the quantity imported for local requirements during the year was 
920,000 Ib. The annual consumption per head of pork and its manufactured 
products, averages about 12 Ib. 

The consumption of potatoes amounts to about 2,500,000 cwt. per annum, 
and as the local production in 1904 was but 1,063,300 cwt., it will be seen 
to what a large extent the State is dependent upon the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

The consumption of sugar is enormous, averaging about 109 fb. per head 
during each year. A large part of the State is well adapted to the growth of 
sugar-cane, and during the four years ended with 31st March, 1899, the 
average area cut was over 15,000 acres. Since that year, however, the area 
cut has rarely exceeded 10,000 acres, as many of the farmers have abandoned 
sugar-growing in favour of dairy-farming. The local mills produced 20,000 
tons of sugar in 1904, which is about equal to the average of the past six 
years, and as the total requirements of the State are about 66,200 tons an 
import of 44,200 tons is necessary each year. 

The consumption of butter is increasing, but this is not surprising in view 
of the great improvement in the quality of the article, and its comparative 
cheapness. The whole of the butter and most of the cheese used are of 
local manufacture, and each year sees an increase in the quantity exported. 
The butter required for local consumption now exceeds 33,000,000 fb. per 
annum, while 4,500,000 Ib. of cheese are necessary. 

Tea enters largely into consumption, the average being about 7} Ib. per 
head ; while the annual consumption of coffee is about half a pound per head- 

The average consumption of the principal articles of common diet during 
the last ten years is shown in the following table, for the various States of 
Australia, and for the Commonwealth as a whole. The table is included in 


order that New South Wales may be compared with the general Australian 
average :— 


3 : d Se as Ed FI as 
Article. ae | £ | 28 | BE | ge | 4 a8 
|e |e |" |Fe la |é 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. | Ib. Ib. 
356°5 | 353'4 | 339-7 | 380°0 | 450°9 | 412-2 | 3625 
98| 81] i79| 88] 176) S57] 98 
56) 70] 46! 54! 101) 165! 65 
78°3 | 235-8 | 159-5 | 126-9 | 190-3 | 676-9 | 212-4 
09-2 | 100-7 | 123-0 } 101°8 | 107°6 | 100-4 | 107°1 
72} 69| 70) 82] 96] 62) 72 
05) OF | O85] O7) O8 | O4] OF 
36| 3:2] 42) 25) 59] 20) 385 
213) 146! 143) 132! 2990) 84) 172 
40-4] 145 | 609) 170| 190] 205 | 306 
Beet. iets ekeatai sateen: 150°7 | 115-2 | 200-0 | 127-0 | 188-8 | 107-1 | 139-7 
Mutton ....ccceccccccscecsseensveveeees 1063] 703 | 40°0| 75-0 / 128-8! 83-7] 831 
Pork and Bacon..,.........:0ce0008 12:1 11°9 14°3 11-4 32°6 13-1 13:2 


It will be seen that in nearly every instance Western Australia shows a 
higher consumption than any of the other States, due to the fact that the 
proportion of male adults is much larger in that State. 

The average consumption of wheat in the Commonwealth is 362 Ib., 
ranging from 340 in Queensland to 451 in Western Australia. The con- 
sumption of rice averages about 10 tb., ranging from 6 fb. in Tasmania to 
18 in Western Australia. Oatmeal appears to be most generally used in 
Tasmania, but it is possible that the consumption in several of the other 
States may be greater than is here shown, as it is difficult to obtain a definite 
idea of the local production. Although tea is still the universal beverage of 
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Australians, there has been a perceptible decline in the quantity used during 
the last fifteen years. The average consumption throughout the Common- 
wealth is about 7:2 lb. per head, ranging from 6:2 tb. in Tasmania to 9-6 Tb. 
in Western Australia. Sugar is liberally used in all the States, for the 
average consumption in each is over 100 1b. per head. Now that excise 
duty is paid on the local sugar used in each State the consumption can be 
determined with a greater degree of accuracy, and taking the results of the 
past two years the consumption in Queensland would appear to be about 
115 Tb. per head. 

The consumption of potatoes in some of the States is undoubtedly a great: 
deal less than the foregoing table shows, as in good seasons a very large: 
quantity is wasted, or fed to pigs and other stock. 

The consumption of meat may be determined with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy for five of the States, and these may be taken as fairly representing 
the whole group. The average quantity of beef annually consumed in the 
Commonwealth amounts to 139:7tb. per head; of mutton, to 83:1 Ib. ;. 
and of pork, 13-2 1b.; in all, 236-0 tb. It would thus appear that each 
inhabitant requires daily nearly two-thirds of a pound of meat, and that 
during the year two sheep are killed for each member of the community,. 
and one bullock to every five persons. It is obvious, therefore, that much. 
meat must be wasted. 

The consumption of salt appears excessive in some of the States, but this 
may be explained by the fact that large quantities of salt are used in meat 
preserving, notably in New South Wales and Queensland. Probably the 
quantity required for domestic consumption averages about 20 Tb. in each 
State. Large quantities of salt are obtained from the salt lakes in South 
Australia, but it is impossible to ascertain the production with any degree: 
of accuracy. 

The consumption of many other articles of common use can be ascertained 
with some exactness, and this is given for the seventeen specified in the 
following list. In all cases where the commodities are wholly imported the 
actual quantities entering into consumption can be given; where there is a 
local manufacture it has been necessary in some instances to make an estimate, 
but only in a few cases has this been required. 

The principal feature of the table is the high consumption of Western 
Australia of most of the articles comprised in the list. 

The annual consumption per inhabitant, based on the experience of the 
last six years, was :— 


" New . . ens- er : Ommon- 
Article. ae Victoria. sa Perm Rubens ta Tasmania. ak. 
Ib. lb, Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib.) Ib. 

Cocoa and chocolate ..| 0°74 0°80 0°39 1°10 0:95 O74 | 0°76 
Currants and raisins ...J 4°04 4°28 4°04 5°38 5°19 4-62 4°33 
Dates sxoncns sie serdishenssie 1:29 0-90 0°66 0:84 ; 1:00 066 | 1:00 
Fish (preserved) ......... 4°34 3°67 437 315 | 8:17 350 ; 4:18 
HLOne yt. .cceencenetevens ee 2:00 0:90 117 1:42 113 0:55 1:38 
Maizena (cornflour) .,.; 1°69 158 0°82 1:09 1:36 0°57 1:45 
Milk (condensed) 2°40 3°32 | 154 | 18°87 3°39 3°79 
Mustard 0:17 0°23 0:24 0°36 0°21 0°23 
Onious ,.. 19°45 18°11 9°50 28°41 11°42 16°64 
Pepper oo ccc veceeeee : 0-25 | 022 | 0-28 | 030 | O21 | 0-23 
Sago and tapioca........ 1°80 1°70 2°00 1:90 , 1°85 1°25 1:80 
Blue (washing)............ 0°25 0°30 0°25 0'28 § 0°30 0°33 0°27 
Candles.siicscsissaveanges 4:17 4°36 386 , 4:00 10°24 7°38 4°63 
SOdp: 665065 ish couse alin’ 15-03 12°54 15:00 12:00 18-20 15'51 13°71 
Starch wo. wel 401) 4°70 3°40 2:20 3:15 2°67 3°84 
gals. | gals. gals. gals. gals. gals. gals. 

Kerosene oil ............... 3°07 3°46 4°02 374 | 7:34 2°16 3°56 
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It will be seen that the figures show a general agreement, with the exception 
of Western Australia, and could the actual production of the different articles 
be ascertained, it is probable that the consumption of the articles would 
exhibit but little variation in the several States. 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in 1904 was 3,895,200 tb., the figure 
including ordinary tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. This is equivalent to 
2.69 tb. per inhabitant, and is a large reduction on 1903, when the average 
consumption was 2-80 1b. per head, and the total amount 3,986,100 ib. 
From 1895 to 1899 the average consumption was just over 24 Ib. per head, 
and from 1900 to 1904 not quite 2% tb. per head. 

The next table shows the consumption of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
in each of the States during 1904 :— 


\ Consumption of~— Seana Coan sa 
| 
State. 
Per head 
Tobacco. Cigars. Cigarettes. Total. of 
Population. 
Tb. lb. | Ib. lb. lb. 
New South Wales 3,199,200 184,000 512,000 3,895,200 2°69 
Victoria... ccc ceeeeeec eens 2,244,200 193,800 | 307,500 2,745,500 2:27 
Queensland ......... i 1,207,000 46,900 | 123,600 1,377,500 2°65 
South Australia ... 680,100 40,800 | 70,400 791,300 2°14 
Western Australia 863,800 60,600 | 106,100 1,030,509 4°36 
Tasmania .........cccceeree ees 371,600 17,000 23,500 412,100 2°30 
Commonwealth ...... 8,565,900 | 543,100; 1,148,100 | 10,252,100 2°59 


In regard to the description of tobacco used there has been a great change 
during recent years, a noticeable feature being the large increase in tle 
consumption of cigarettes. In 1890 about 88 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion was of ordinary tobacco, in 1904 the proportion had fallen to 83.6 per 
cent. ; of cigars, the consumption was about 8°5 per cent., compared with 
5°3 per cent. at present ; and of cigarettes, 3-1 per cent. in 1890, compared 
with 11-1 per cent. in 1904. The change has been most marked in New 
South Wales, where the average consumption of cigarettes is now much 
larger than in any of the other States, excepting Western Australia, as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the average consumption per 
head of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes in each of the States during 1904 :— 


Average Consumption per Jnhabitant. 


State, | Tobacco, 
Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. gncudins: 
Cigarettes. 
7 | 
lb Tb. | Ib. i lb. 

New South Wales ...; 2-21 135 35 | (269 
Victoria wc. eeeees 1°86 160 | 25 2:97 
Queensland ............ 2°32 69 | 24 \ 2°65 
South Australia......... 184 ‘ll 19 | 2°14 
Western Australia ... 3°65 26 45 | 436 
Tasmania .........ces0s 2°08 “09 13 2°30 
Commonwealth... 2-16 14 -29 259 
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CoNSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of alcohol is now about equal to the average of ten years 
ago, although some of the intervening years show a considerable increase, 
as will be seen from the following statement, which gives the average con- 
sumption of spirit per inhabitant during 1891 and each of the last ten years :— 


Gallons. Gallons. 
2°84 1900 2°44 
2:09 1901 .... 2°46 
2-12 1902 .... 2°45 
2°17 1903 .... 2°20 
2°22 1904 211 
2:27 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure more 
easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

In 1891 the consumption was 2°84 gallons per inhabitant, so that it will 
be seen there has been a considerable decrease since that year. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the State during 1904 was 120,300 
gallons of Australian, and 1,006,100 gallons of imported spirits, in all 1,126,400 
gallons, equal to 0-78 gallons per head, being 822 gallons less than the con- 
sumption during the preceding year, as will appear from the following table :— 


Consumption of Spirits. Consumption of Spirits. 
Year. Year. - é 
P i 
Total. Inh. abitant. | Total. : Inhabitant. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1891 1,268, 368 111 1900 I, 103,969 0°82 
1895 921,468 0-73 1901 1,245,652 0:99 
1896 941,715 0-73 1902 | 1,260,438 0°90 
1897 926,605 071 1903 | 1,127,222 0-79 
1898 986,325 0°74 1904 1,126,400 0-78 
1899 1,005,799 0°75 


The average consumption of beer per head of population has declined 
considerably since 1891, and in 1904 was lower than in any previous year 
for which information is available. The consumption of imported beer is 
becoming less each year, although not to the extent indicated in the table, 
as until the last three years the figures included the imports of beer brewed 
in the other Australian States :— 


Consumption of Beer. 


Year. os 
Locally brewed. Imported. Total. Per Inhabitant. 
| - 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1891 10,594,000 2-464,000 | 13,058,000 11-43 
1895 9,708,000 1,629,000 11,337,000 9°02 
1896 10,073,000 1,700,000 11,773,000 9°21 
1897 10,688,500 1,771,500 12,460,000 9°59 
1898 11,533,000 1,574,000 13,107,000 9°91 
1899 12,106,000 1,629,000 13,735,000 10°21 
1900 13,274,734 1,618,966 14,893,700 11-00 
1901 13,118,339 1,757,907 14,876,246 10°84 
1902 13,441,275 1,121,277 14, 562, 552 10°45 
1903 12,571,758 1,611,465 13,583,223 9E5 
1904 12,079, 400 940, 900 13,020, 300 9 00 
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The amount of beer drunk in 1891 was 13,058,000 gallons, an average of 
11.48 gallons per head of population, but in 1904 the actual quantity amounted 
to only 13,020,300 gallons and the average consumption was only 9.00 gallons 
per head. 

The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards; but the quantity produced in the State is 
much less than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted to 
viticulture. The quantity of Australian and foreign wines consumed 
during each of the past ten years is shown below :— 


Consumption of Wine. 
Year 
Australian. Forcign. Total. Per Inhabitant. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 

1891 788,038 173,541 961,579 0-84 
1895 727,372 80,685 808,057 0°64 
1896 707,506 81,561 789,067 0°62 
1897 861,737 76,494 938,231 | 0°72 
1898 771,214 76,918 848,132 | 0°64 
1899 831,765 75,493 907,258 0°67 
1900 816,908 87,026 903,934 0°67 
1901 700,017 93, 984 794,001 0°58 
1902 851,539 167,921 1,019,460 0°73 
1903 845,333 107,551 "952, 884 0°67 
1904 941,100 40,500 981,600 0°68 


The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented liquors consumed 
infthe State during the year 1904 was about £4,665,000. Of this sum, 
£2, 7583, 000 was the cost of liquors to the retailer, of which £1,135,600 repre- 
sents duty, excise, and license fees, and £1,447,400 the invoice price of the 
_goods. The cost of working the trade and the ‘profits of the merchants and 
‘retailers, therefore, came to £2,082,000. The expenditure on liquors per 
‘inhabitant amounted to £3 4s. 6d. during the year, which is undoubtedly a 
large sum, representing about 7 per cent. of the average income, but is 
yet considerably below the amount expended in 1891, as will be seen from 
-the following table :-— 


Expenditure on Intoxicants. 

Year. 
Total. Per Inhabitant. 

£ £s. d. 
1891 4,905,400 4 511 
1895 3,851,300 3 1 3 
1896 4,063,000 3.3 7 
1897 4,086,400 3 211 
1898 4,243,500 3.4 2 
1899 4,402,250 3.5 5 
1900 4,769,900 310 5 
1901 5,000,000 3 12 10 
1902 4,875,000 310 0 
1903 4,569,000 3 4 3 
1904 4,665,000 3.4 6 


The following table shows the consumption for all the Australian States 
during the year 1904. The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is 
in Western Australia, Queensland being second. Wine is used most freely 
in South Australia and. Victoria ; and beer in Western Australia and Victoria. 
The average consumption of alcohol in the Commonwealth amounts to 2.37 
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gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging from 4.39 gallons in Western 
Australia to 1.75 gallons in Tasmania. The greater consumption in Western 
Australia is, of course, due to the large proportion of adult males :— 


Spirits, Wine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 
2 De in 
tate. 3 a a mleahol 
as as ae (proof) 
Total. a4 Total. S38 Total. es per 
Pea) BR 8 | Inhabitant. 
D ov Do 
Au Ay fa i 


galls. galls. galls, galls. galls, galls. galls. 


New South Wales.... 1,126,400 | 0°78 981,600 | 0°68 | 13,020,300 | 9-00 211 


Victoria ....... 744,800 | 0°62 | 1,677,700 1°39 | 13,998,000 | 11°59 2°46 
Queensland. 441,600 | 0°85 157,500 | 0°30 4,801,600 | 9°25 213 
South Australia..... 184,100 | 0°50 | 1,351,800 3°66 2,951,800 7°98 2°41 
Western Australia ... ne 314,500 1°33 226,800 0-36 5,131,900 | 21°70 4°39 
Tasmania,........eseceeeeeeeees 95,400 0°53 30,400 0-17 1,614,300 | 9°03 1°75 

Commonwealth.............. 2,906,800 | 0-73 | 4,425,800 1:12 | 41,517,900 | 10°49 2°37 


(=, The consumption of beer and spirits can be determined accurately, but 
as there is no excise duty on wine it is only possible to estimate the con- 
sumption on the basis of the production, and the results can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory owing to the variations shown by successive years. 
The table below shows the average consumption of intoxicants per head 
of population in various countries, and may be compared with that shown 


above. The figures are based on the latest available data, and in nearly 
all cases refer to the year 1903 :— 


Consumption per Head of Population. 
Country. 

Spirits: Wine. Beer. 

galls, galls. galls, 
United Kingdom ...............0.. 1:0 “4 | 29°F 
Canada ary nistas kessaoeeeeethcasg Sey lle agedees 4°8 
New Zealand ........ cccseeeeeseues 8 2 9°5 
Denmark.........ccecceeeseeeeeeee eee Bee ee 20°8 
Sweden ... 5 Ey ae ee eee 12°5 
Belgium 1-2 1:0 47°7 
GerMady oh csessses verisncenseersevese 18 13 256 
BENG 05.534 lesseeeveddeneces devia sees 14 1 302 48 
Bo ||. saa |! <agees 
12 4 150 


Denmark consumes more spirits per head than any other country, France 


more wine, and Belgium more beer. New South Wales compares favourably 
with"any of the countries shown in the table. 


Cost or Livina. 


The expenditure of the people of New South Wales during 1904 is estimated 
at £58,266,000, and this includes all expenses apart from those incidental to 
earning the incomes. Of this total, food and non-alcoholic beverages represent 
over one-third, while one-tenth is spent on tobacco:and intoxicants. The 
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chief items are summarised below, and the total expenditure and the daily 
cost per inhabitant are also given :— 


Expenditure, Proportion 
Division of Expenditure. = of 
Amount. per Tnhabitant, a oh 

£ d. per cent. 
W000, Wes. ivsd sey oaces eases dosvanguescveseesandtevee 20, 622,000 9-4 35°4 
Intoxicants and narcotics Eee. 5,880,000 2°7 10-1 
Clothing and drapery ..0..........0.cceeeeeee ees 7,105,000 3°2 12:2 
Rent or valueof buildings used as dwellings 7,378,000 3°3 12°7 
Direct taxes not falling on trade ............ 577,000 3 1:0 
Sundries yi. ve ocvdseasuseeestivcdennosecsscadesuves se 16,704,000 76 28°6 
58,266,000 26°5 100°0 


The expenditure on sundries includes amongst other items, furniture, 
books, newspapers, private postage and telegrams, fuel, light, household 
expenses, art and amusement, personal attendance and lodging, and medical 
attendance. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, con- 
sumed in the State during the year 1904 is set down at £20,622,000. This 
sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers all charges except 
that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. The expenditure on 
wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,665,000, so that the total expenditure 
for all food and beverages was £25,287,000, equal to £17 9s. 8d. per inhabitant, 
or 11:5d. daily. Excluding intoxicants, the yearly expenditure per inhabi- 
tant was £14 5s. 2d., and the average per day, 9-4d. 

The average annual expenditure on food is gradually decreasing, for so 
late as 1892 the value of food and beverages consumed amounted to 123d 
per head daily, or exclusive of intoxicants, to 10d. 

The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief articles which 
enter into daily consumption :— 


£ 

Bread scshehexisastartsvea vocdeniere Meu sesieiee daha tuetesasee y 2,836,000 
Fresh mhest~ yo. ctevsctectenssecevasaeh dwuaessdnienversscctence ova ceage 6,277,000 
Vegetables and fruits .........cecccsceceeeeeceneeenaecenennseneseees 2,674,000 
Milk, butter, cheese, &6...........:seseccsesereee conser eeeneusen eee 3,438, 000 
Other farm produce,..........cseccecsseceseesceeeeeseeeeeneeeenan te 538,000 
SOar oss tevte doce ste way oak bs devaeuc ents pevaeaden scat Beeb vung se nean 1,545,000 
Ted, ‘Coffee, Qe sicvesetetvsccelasccnd etvasvdeee ccasacsuseinaduaceneeess 717,000 
Other f00d8) sidiices die: ciccen ded cavasceeutedeesGeaaseacaouieveanveavens 2,103,000 
Non-alcoholic beverages..............ccccceesueseseeeneenen ceeees 494,000 

Total expenditure on f00d .........cecceeceeseeeeeeeee eee ee 20,622,000 
Wines, beer, and spirituous liquor ........ .... cece 4,665,000 

Total expenditure on food and beverages ............ £25 287,000 


Prices or ComMMODITIES. 


The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, except 
on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any exactness 
of the average prices of the various commodities consumed is a matter of no 
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little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made to ascertain the 
average for the State, and in the following pages the prices refer to the 
Metropolitan markets alone. : 


The following table exhibits the average retail prices of eight standard ~ 


commodities during each year since 1870 :— 


| { 
Bread Fresh tter Cheese Sugar Tea Potatoes Maize 
Year. ee Boe bee es Tb. per Ib. peri. per Ib, perewt. | per bushel. 
i if nae 
d. d. s. d. s. d. d. s. a. s. d. s. da 
1870 34 33 1 3 0 6 4 | 20 5 0 3 4 
1871 34 2h 13 O 7] 4 2 3 4 0 3.0 
1872 34 24 10! 09 4 : ie 5 0 2 2 
1873 4 24 13! 05 4 1 9 3.6 3 1 
1874 | 34 4 17; 06 4 1 9 49 4 6 
1875 3 34 1 3 0 9 44 1 9 § 6 | 4 8 
1876 3h 54 1 3 07 4 19 49 3 1 
1877 4 44 1 6 0 6 4 2 0 4 9 3.4 
1878 4 4 13 0 6 4 1 9 5 10 4 0 
1879 34 4 0 103 0 6 3s 1 6 6 0 3 1 
1880 3 3h 010 0 7 4 2 0 4 3 2 6 
1881 34 34 0 103 0 64 34 20 4 0 3°67 
1882 4 44 1 3 0 8 4 2 0 5 6 54 
1883 33 4 14 0 10 4 2 0 6 0 4 0 
1884 3 44 1 3 0 9 34 1 6 6 6 5 0 
1885 3 44 1 9 1 0 3 19 5 6 311 
1886 3} r 1 9 11 3h 1 9 6 3 3.9 
1887 34 4 1 4 0 105 3k 1 9 5 0 3 11 
1888 3 4 17 0 8b 35 1 6 6 0 304 
1889 3h 3 14 0 9 34 1 6 9 0 3°07 
1890 3e 4 1 0 0 8 3y 1 6 6 0 3 10 
1891 33 4 11 0 9 34 2 0 5 0 211 
1892 33 4 13 0 8 3 16); 56 3°44 
1893 34 4 1 i} 0 8 23 1 6 6 4 4 0 
1894 22 3 1 0 0 8 2k 1 6 H 4 6 26 
1895 23 3 1 0 0 8 2h 1 6 4 3 29 
1896 3 3 1 0 0 8 2h 1 6 5 6 27 
1897 3 24 1 0 0 8 23 1 6 5 3 2 3 
1898 2s s 1 0 0 8 2 1 6 9 0 2 9 
1899 3 3}. 3 1 0 0 8 24 1 6 9°4 304 
1900 3 | 33 011 0 7% 24 1 4 6 9 3.0 
1901 3 5 1 0 0 8 24 1 3 7 6 3.6 
1902 34 6 1 2 0 10 2h 1 3 7 6 5 10 
1903 34 5k 011 0 9 22 1 8 5 10 4 6 
1904; 2h | OS 0 103 0 8 2h 1 3 4 0 2 9 
1905 22 | Bt 11 0 8 24 1 6 10 6 4 0 
\ 


While these tables are useful for comparative purposes, and most instructive 
im regard to the cost of living during the period over which they extend, 
the figures do not disclose what is perhaps the most interesting feature in a 
history of prices, namely, the great range which sometimes oceurs in one year. 
The variation, is as might have been expected, most noticeable in the case of 
perishable produce. 


Potatoes show remarkable fluctuations. The lowest average shown in the 
table for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 64d. per cwt. in 1873, and the highest 
(10s. 6d.) in 1905. The price of potatoes during 1905 was higher than at any 
previous period since 1858. 

In the list are included quotations for bread at per 2-lb. loaf. In most 
years the price varied somewhat regularly with that of wheat, although 
there are exceptions to this rule. In recent years inferior bread has been 
sold for 2d. per loaf, but the usual price is from 24d. to 3d. per loaf. 
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In addition to the eight commodities which are given in the above state- 
ment, the following list of the average retail prices of articles largely used 
may not be without interest :— 


Bacon Eggs | Rice | 0#+- Coffee | Salt Beer a Tobacco |Tobaceo 
Year. per Ib, pet don: per Th. eet. per Ib. {per Ib. : iy: Be ib. See par a ua 

s. d. s.d.i d. | d- | s. dad] d. | s. d.| d. |] s. d. | s. d-[s. de 
1870 | 0 103 1 4{| 3 4 1 2 1 14/34 07 1 3/3 6 
1871 0 9F} 1 4) 2h) OB 10 4) 2 38: 3 0 44 1 0/3 0 
1872 | 0 9 11 3 3 11 02 1 4; 8 0 5 1 4)3 6 
1873 | 0 9 14] 25) 23 1 2) 04) 2 3; 3 0 5 2 0/3 6 
1874 | 0 82% 1 6/ 3 32 1 4; OF} 2 0; 23 0 6 19/3 38 
1875 0 9% 1 6) 3 3 Ls? 14 3:0) 38 0 5 20/3 9 
1876 | 0 9 1 0; 3 3 Ld 1 2 0| 2) 0 6 19/3 0 
1877 0 84 1 6| 8 34 1 3 1 2 0) 22) 0 5 2 0)3 9 
1878 0 9 1 3{| 3 3 1 3] 08) 2 0} 2 0 5 1 6|3 9 
1879 0 8 1 7} 2] 24 1 0} OF); 2 0} 2 0 5 1 6|3 0 
1880 | 0 74 1 4] 3 3 1 5/| 02; 2 0; 8 0 55| 2 0);4 0 
1881 0 7h 1 0) 8 3 1 5!] OF] 2 0} 8 0 5% 2 0\4 0 
1882 1 0 2 0| 3h! 4 1 5 1 2 0| 24| 0 6 3.0/5 0 
1883 1 0 lll] 3 4 19 1 2 0| 8 0 7 3.0/6 0 
1884 | 0113 111 $ 3 1 4 1 2 0| 2 0 6 38 0/5 0 
1885 | 0 10% 110; 8 3 1 5] Of! 2 O} 8 0 64] 38 0/6 0 
1886 0 104 1 8 34 2 1 6 1; 2 0; 4 0 63 4 0/5 6 
1887 | 0 10 1 7/ 3 23 1 6 1 2 0; 34] O 68] 4 O15 6 
1888 0 103 17) 3 23 1 6 1 2 0 34 | 0 6 40/5 6 
1889 ; O11 1 8 3 34 1 6 1 2 0| 3% 0 6 40/5 6 
1890 1 O4 1 6| 4 3 2 0| 1 2 0} 34 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1891 0 10 1 6! 8 23) 2 0 1 2 0} 33 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1892) 0 9 1 6! 8 2h 110| Of! 2 0) 3 0 44) 4 016 0 
1893 01t 1 6) 3 24 110) Of) 2 0) 38 0 44) 4 0)6 0 
1894 | 0 7 1 3 3 2i 110| Of} 2 0) 8 0 43 4 0/6 0 
1895 0 7 1 0} 23 2 Y 9; 02); 2 0; 2 0 4 4 0\6 0 
1896 0 74 1 0| 2 2 1 9 g} 2 0; 2 0 4 4 0|\6 0 
1897 0 8 1 0; 24] 24 1 9| OF | 2 0} 23 0 4 4 0;6 0 
1898 0 84 1 0| 2 24 1 9 $l 2 0/ 261 0 4 4 016 0 
1899 0 8 011 2 24 110 1 2 0) 23 0 32/ 4 0/6 0 
1900 | 0 7% 011 24 | 24 1 6] 06] 2 0] 38 0 34 4 0/6 0 
1901 0 83 1 3) 24 | 22 1 6} 0% 2 0} 3 0 4 4 0/6 0 
1902 | 0 10 1 6] 23] 23 1 6| Of| 2 0 3 0 4 4 0/6 0 
1903 0 10 1 6| 3 24 1 6] O28 | 2 O| 4 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1904; 0 8 | 1 0} QF! 23 1 6; 02; 2 0] 4 0 5 4 0/6 0 
1905 | 0 9 1 0| 23 24 1 6; OF} 2 0} 35; O 5 43/6 0 

J 


In the quotation of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given are 
those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It is quite 
possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at cheaper rates 
than those stated ; but the figures will be found to represent the fair average 
rates, having regard to the class of goods consumed. It is of importance 
to take into consideration the quality of the produce consumed, for very 
considerable changes in the direction of improvement have taken place in 
this respect. Thus, the ordinary sugar now used, and obtainable for about 
24d. per Ib., is a good white sugar, whereas some years ago only the commonest 
quality of moist sugar was found on the tables of the people. A very material 
improvement has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion 
of the present consumption being roller-made. Butter was formerly imported 
from Great Britain, and was several months old before reaching the dining- 
table, but now the whole of the supply is manufactured in the State, and in 
consequence a much more wholesome article is obtained at a greatly reduced 
price. There are many other articles of ordinary consumption, the quality 
of which has been improved. The retail prices are those actually paid from 
day to day, irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities 
in the Syduey markets. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of farm and dairy 
produce are given in the following statement for the seven years, 1899 to 
1905. The average for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling 
during each month, and does not take into account the quantity sold during 
the month. The figures are those quoted by the middleman and not those 
obtained by the producers :— 


Hecand Dey 1899. | 1900, 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. 
£5, adl£s, difs dj/£s. dl/£s dles dlen a 
Wheat ..bush.) 0 210/0 2 830 2 8/0 4 5/0 5 120 83 2310 3 5 
Flour . ton |618 616 8 6|6 6 4/9 8 9|12 6 0/919 0!719 6 
Bran ..bush.| 0 0 84 0 0 720 0 83/0 1 3% 0 0114/0 0 63:0 O 9% 
Pollard ... ,, 10 09,0 0 80 0 910 1 440 1 2/0 0 720 1 OF 
Barley ..,, |0 2 5/0 2 83/0 2 23/0 3 930 3811/0 2 20 2 88 
Oats (10 1114,0 2 3/0 2 330 3 5/0 2 7310 2 2/0 2 7% 
Maize... ,, 0 3 :0!10 2 810 2 8310 410)0 3 720 2 2/0 8 28 
Potatoes... ton |3.17 3/3138 3/5 1 3/610 6/4 5 0|/3 8 9/7 7 6 
Onions .., ,, 43 6,417 0/19 0 6/6.4 0/318 6/310 814 8 3 
Hay— 
Oaten or | 
Wheaten ,, 3.7 3/215 3/315 0/6 0 0/419 6)219 6/3 5 9 
Lucerne.. ,, 3 3 0/1212 0)21110|}51410)314 0/}2 6 3/3 010 
Straw... ,; 2 4 61/117 61118 8}3 1 0,216 6);119 0] 114 2 
Chaff... ,, 38.210/3 2 3);310 6|5 6 9)/5 8 9/3 6 0/311 8 
Butter ... lb. |0 0 9310 0 94/0 0 104,0 1 23/0 011)0 0 8|0 010 
Cheese(loaf),, |0 0 510 0 5410 0 53/0 0 8/0 0 7/0 0 430 0 6% 
Bacon ... ,, |0 0 63/0 0 6/0 0 0 09/0 09/0 07/0 0 6 
Eggs ...doz.| 0 01140 0113/0 0113/0 1 23/0 1 230 1 0310 0 103 
Poultry— 
Fowls ... pair}0 3 310 210/0 3 3/0 3 8/0 4 0/0 3 6/0 2 8 
Ducks .. 5, |0 3 1/0 3 0/0 31/0 3 7/0 4 0/0 3 3/0 2 6 
Geese ..,, |0 411'0 5 6/0 5 2,06 38/0 65105 9/0 4 6 
Turkeys,. ,, 011 3/011 0/011 0|}011 6/012 8|010 6/012 0 
Bee produce— | 
Honey... lb | 0 0 21:0 0 23/0 0 2410 0 3)0 0 3/0 0 210 0 28 
ax. y, |0 10,01 0012/01 1/011/01 W011 


The figures call for little comment beyond the caution already given in 
regard to the prices of commodities generally—that the averages are irrespec- 
tive of the quantities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the 
lower the price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is 
poultry, which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices 
are correspondingly high. 

For locally-grown wheat the quotations during 1905 ranged from 3s. 23d. 
in May to 3s. 8d. in December. Barley and oats are for the most part 
imported, and the prices of these cereals during the year call for little notice. 
Maize, on the contrary, is largely of local growth, and its price varied from 
' 2s. 54d. in April to 5s. 0}d. in November. Prices for the various forms of 
fodder showed a tendency to rise up to June; they declined largely during 
July, but then increased each month to the end of the year, when they were 
at about the same level as at the beginning. Root crops show very great 
range. Thus, potatoes varied between £5 5s. 6d. in May and £9 16s. 3d. per 
ton in November; while onions sold for £23 5s, 9d. per ton in October, as 
against £4 8s. in December. 

The prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are determined 
by the local, or at all events the Australian demand, wheat, of course, being 
an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in the markets of the world. 

The prices of pastoral and other raw produce, which form so large a 
proportion of the exports of the State, are not sensibly affected by local 
consumption, but are established by the prices ruling m London. In the 
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following table are given for five years the Sydney f.0.b. prices of the principal 


Pastoral Produce. ol. | 1902, 1908. 1904. 1905, 

\£ a deff se de s. d.|£ s d.j/£ 8 da. 

Beeb eccccttusensrthieeseketedteenicdes Ib} 0 6 2/0 0 2;)0 0 2/0 0 1810 0 2 
Mutton: se.tesces. cect antes »/0 0 24/0 60 210 0 2/0 0 20 0 24 
Wool—Greasy .......ecccccceeeees » |O 0 74 0 0 840 0 940 0 9)0 0 98 
Scoured vec. cece » {0 1 10 1 486 1 60 1 680 1 64 

Sheepskins— with Wool ......... bale 15 5 0:18 8 9119 0 O/}19 6 O23 10 O 

without Wool..... 4, | 0 wu. 12 0 0/12 0 0)11 10 0/16 3 4 

halle alivnets bxvaenaeate Senne ;1 0 0:1 00;1 0 38/1 110])1 5 0 

ns, use inubanteisdignietesis aotacie eee 3 30 0 0 (3010 0 [32 0 0/29 10 0/32 3 4 

0 1 2;0 1 140 1 1410 1 3/0 1 64 

|0 4 710 4 710 6 7/0 6 3870 7 8 

115 8/111 8/11210/113 4/111 8 

/0 3 7,0 4 0/0 510;0 8 3/0 810 

1 40)1 8 141 5 1/1 110/1 2 6 

Glue-pieces 010 5/010 1/10 810);011 610 8 4 


Leather is included as a pastoral product, although it might be reckoned 
as a manufactured article. Wool, the staple product of the State, brought 
the highest price in 1905 since the sensational year 1899, and rose steadily right 
through the year. The prices of the other articles were also well maintained 
throughout the year. Sheepskins were 20 per cent. higher than in 1904, 
and 50 per cent. higher than in 1901. Greasy wool was 30 per cent. higher, 
and scoured wool 40 per cent. higher than in 1901. 


The next table shows the Sydney f.o.b. prices of the principal metals 
and of coal produced in the State. These, like the pastoral products, are 
not afiected by the local demand, but depend upon the prices obtained in 
the world’s markets :-— , 


Metals, | 190. =| 390 | 908. | tog, | 1908, 
£s. d £ sd £ os. d. £os. 4. £ os. da. 
0 2 8 030 | 03 6 0 2 134) 0 2 388 
66 10 0 4913 4 ; 55 1 8 55 18 4 6618 4 
1146 8 4 18 3 4 | 12413 4 123 16 8 141 0 0 
ee er ea ee 11 0 0 } 1213 4 
010 4 010 3 010 1 09 5 0 8 4 


The industrial metals, especially tin and lead, show a most gratifying 
increase during the year. All the metals during 1905 were at a higher price 
than for several years past. Coal is steadily declining from year to year. 


House Rents. 


The vents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings of 
the manual labour class in any community. In the city of Sydney and 
suburbs, dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield rents as follows :— 
Three rooms, from 7s. to 10s. per week, or at the rate of 2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. 
per room; four rooms, from 10s. per week, or 2s. 6d. per room; and five 
rooms, 15s. per week, or 3s. per room. Dwellings of more than five rooms 
are not often occupied by labouring-class families, unless there are grown-up 
sons and daughters who contribute to the family carnings. The rents vary 
in the suburbs in accordance with the class of people which comprises the 
population ; in several of the more recently developed localities it is impossible 
to obtain dwellings under 12s. 6s. per week, as builders and house agents do 
not seek to encourage the immigration of the poorer classes to these localities. 

Speaking generally, the deduction frora a labourer’s income for rent exceeds 
25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must be regarded as 
excessive. 
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Price LEvELs. 

The total value of the exports of the State is greatly affected by the prices 
obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which wool and coal 
are the most important. In the following table the price level of domestic 
exports is given for forty-five years, beginning with 1860. In order to 
ascertain the price-level, all the principal articles of domestic produce exported 
have been taken, and the prices of 190! and the average prices of the five 
years 1870-74 have been applied to the quantities of each year, and the 
result compared with the actual total of such year. The value of the articles 
taken to obtain the price-level amounts on an average to more than 90 per 
cent. of the domestic exports, exclusive of gold. It is considered that the 
system adopted enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained 
than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due weight 
to the quantities of such articles exported :— 


Price-level of Exports. Price-level of Exports. 
Year. . Average 0 Year. . Average of 
Roo. | 1870-74 paces ee 1870-14 prices 

1860 1,717 1,247 1883 1,276 926 
1861 1,715 1,244 1884 1,263 919 
1862 1,806 1,310 1885 1,110 806 
1863 1,640 1,191 1886 1,068 775 
1864 1,814 1,316 1887 1,096 797 
1865 1,660 1,203 1888 1,063 773 
1866 1,719 1,249 1889 1,080 785 
1867 - 1,590 1,154 1890 1,044 758 
1868 1,591 1,155 1891 950 689 
1869 1,450 1,053 1892 899 652 
1870 1,211 879 1893 812 590 
1871 1,479 1,075 1894 732 532 
1872 1,350 979 1895 751 546 
1873 1,431 1,037 1896 790 573 
1874 1,418 | 1,028 1897 767 557 
1875 1,412 1,027 1898 811 590 
1876 1,338 972 1899 1,013 736 
1877 1,228 891 1900 939 682 
1878 1,221 887 | 1901 908 659 
1879 1,268 921 1902 964 700 
1880 1,245 903 1903 1,026 745 
1881 1,236 897 1904 1,000 726 
1882 1,276 926 


These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of produce 
exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., from the index number 
1,316 to 726, or over 45 per cent. Marked fluctuations, ranging to about 
10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 1866, when the index number was 
about the same as in the first-named year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a 
drop from 1,249 to 879, or nearly 30 per cent. A rise followed in 1871 to 
1,075, or about 20 per cent., after which for three years prices continued 
fairly steady until there was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the 
level rose to 921, and for the next four years prices continued without much 
change, but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 919 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 785. 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 per cent. 
over the whole period of five years. During the following two years there 
was a slight rise, the level for 1896 standing at 573, but in 1897 there was 
again a decline to 557, followed by a further rise to 736 in 1899, and again 
falling to 659 in 1901. In 1903 there was a rise to 745, and a slight decline 
in 1904 to 726. The fall during the whole period of forty-three years was 
about 42 per cent. It will be seen that the purchasing power of money has 
steadily increased since 1864, if the customs values of the exports fairly 
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represent the prices ruling in the general community, whether in the State 
or elsewhere, and that 20s. in 1904 would purchase the same articles of 
domestic export which in 1864 would have cost 36s. 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, tin, silver, silver-lead 
and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. Other articles have also been 
exported to considerable value in times past, but their importance has 
disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of the products just named. 
Wool and coal have contributed greatly to the wealth of the State, and the 
fluctuation in their prices has had a very marked effect on the condition of 
trade. The price-level of these commodities has been computed for the period 
which is covered by the general table just given. It will be seen that the 
fluctuations in the value both of wool and of coal have been more marked 
than those in the value of the general exports, but the same tendency to fall 
is clearly enough discernible :— 


Price-level. 
Wool. Coal. 
Year. x ; 
; Average of . verage 0} 
pea tn 1870-78 prices ge Wsi0-T4 pees 
1860 1,917 1,573 1,730 1,408 
1861 2,127 1,746 1,706 1,389 
1862 2,030 1,666 1,750 1,424 
1863 1,815 1,489 1,627 1,324 
1864 2,002 1,573 1,256 1,028 
1865 1,692 1,388 1,231 1,001 
1866 1,674 1,374 1,225 997 
1867 1,693 1,389 1,178 959 
1868 1,584 1,299 1,176 956 
1869 1,352 1,108 1,102 897 
1870 1,038 852 1,023 832 
1871 1,395 1,145 1,003 816 
1872 1,196 981 1,016 $27 
1873 1,242 1,019 1,502 1,223 
1874 1,222 1,003 1,599 1,302 
1875 1,199 984 1,599 1,302 
1876 1,152 945 1,588 1,293 
1877 1,097 900 1,565 1,273 
1878 1,042 854 1,554 1,265 
1879 1,110 911 1,538 1,252 
1880 1,124 922 1,248 1,016 
1881 1,119 918 893 726 
1882 1,104 906 1,132 922 
1883 1,121 920 1,211 986 
1884 1,124 922 1,216 990 
1885 946 777 1,216 990 
1886 878 72) 1,205 980 
1887 903 741 1,184 964 
1888 865 709 1,223 995 
1889 911 747 1,182 963 
1890 852 700 1,196 974 
1891 7 619 1,148 935 
1892 741 608 1,037 844 
1893 664 545 978 796 
1894 614 504 834 678 
1895 683 560 786 640 
1896 730 599 801 652 
1897 704 578 778 j 633 
1898 758 622 760 618 
1899 1,057 867 791 644 
1900 859 704 { 832 677 
1901 780 640 | . 1,097 893 
1802 903 741 1,086 ' 884 
1903 1,009 828 1,071 872 
1904 1,000 821 1,000 814 
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A similar table for silver is given below, commencing with the year 1884, 
when silver-mining in New South Wales first became an important industry, 
owing to the discovery of the Silverton and Broken Hill mines :— 


Price-level of Silver. Price-level of Silver. 
Year, Year. 
1904 prices = 1,000./1884 prices=1,000. 1904 prices= 1,000./1884 prices = 1,000. 

1884 1,859 1,000 1895 1,096 589 
1885 1,783 959 1896 1,129 607 
1886 1,665 895 1897 1,011 544 
1887 1,637 880 1898 988 531 
1888 1,573 846 1899 1,007 541 
1889 1,566 842 1900 1,088 558 
1890 1,751 942 1901 1,042 561 
1891 1,656 890 1902 926 498 
1892 1,460 785 1903 956 - 514 
1893 1,307 703 1904 1,000 528 
1894 1,064 572 


'’ It must not be supposed that the State is altogether a loser by the fall in 
the prices of its exports, because the power of those exports to purchase 
imports must also be taken into consideration. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to consider also the price-level of imports. As there exist no reliable data 
on which price-levels for imports can be based prior to 1870, the table com- 
mences with that year :— 


Price-level of Imports. Price-level of Imports. 
f _t 
Year. : \ f Year. H . _ 
1904 prices |, ny pee ot | 1904 prices | 13707 prices 
=F = 1,000. |, [eee = 1,600, 

1870 1,301 966 1888 1,050 779 
1871 1,307 : 970 1889 1,094 812 
1872 1,366 1,014 1890 1,083 804 
1873 1,389 1,030 1891 1,035 767 
1874 1,375 1,020 1892 992 736 
1875 1,294 962 1893 954 708 
1876 1,272 914 1894 905 673 
1877 1,223 908 1895 897 666 
1878 1,213 900 1896 933 693 
1879 1,163 862 1897 942 700 
1880 1,170 868 1898 954 708 
1881 1,158 859 1899 949 704 
1882 1,152 855 1900 1,012 752 
1883 1,171 869 1901 995 738 
1884 1,161 862 1902 1,023 760 
1885 1,066 790 1203 997 740 
1886 1,046 776 1904 1,000 742 
1887 1,055 783 | 


It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour of 
the exports up to the year 1886. During the next twelve years the average 
values of the exports fell away, much more rapidly than the imports, but 
during the five years ended with 1904 a much more favourable result is 
shown. A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be obtained 
from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels of imports of 
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merchandise for home consumption, and exports of domestic produce, for 
periods of five years, with the relative fall per cent. :— 


Imports. - Exports. 
Period. Average of Decline in Average of Decline in 
five years, prices infive| five years, prices in five 
1870-4, years, 1870-4, years, 


prices = 1,000.| percent. | prices = 1,000.| per cent. ay 


{ 


1870-74 | 1,000 | wn. 1,000 | ow... 
1875-79 915 85 940 6-0 
1880-84 | 863 59 914 2-9 
1885-89 788 85 787 13°8 
1890-94 737 65 645 18-0 
1895-99 694 58 600 7-0 
1900-04 7460/8753 702 *17-0 
* Increase. 


It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 1870-4 
to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8.5 per cent. for the 
imports, as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports. The average value 
of the imports for the five years ending 1884 was 5.9 per cent. less than in the 
preceding quinquennial period, whereas the difference in the value of the 
exports was 2.9 per cent. The index number for 1885-9 for both imports and 
exports was practically the same figure, as the fall in the value of the exports 
was much greater than in the value of the imports which they purchased. 
This unfortunate trend of prices was continued down to 1895; since then, 
however, prices have been more favourable, and in the period ending 1904 
there was a rise of 17 per cent. on the export prices of the preceding period, 
while the import prices increased by 7.5 per cent. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Austzalian States, is chiefly 
affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. As the whole 
of the interest on Government and municipal loans has to be paid by exports 
irrespective of the fall in prices, and as a large portion also of the interest 
payable to private investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of 
very serious importance to these States. The increase in prices during the 
last quinquennial period is, therefore, specially gratifying, and should the 
prices of Australian produce be maintained, as they were in 1905, the State 
will be enabled to bear still more easily its heavy interest charges. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


(By H. A. Hunt, F.R. Met. Soc., Acting Meteorologist. ) 


Nore.—For the convenience of the general reader it has been thought desirable to give 
at the close of this chapter a glossary of the chief technical terms contained therein. 
It is to be regretted that space would not See of the insertion of several maps 
and diagrams which would have added greatly to the interest and clearness of the 
subject matter. 
Tur weather of New South Wales is determined chiefly by the anticyclones 
which pass almost continuously across the face of the continent from west 
to east; indeed, this movement is characterised by such regularity as to 
suggest that the anticyclones form a continuous belt round the globe. It 
is quite possible, however, that the land mass of Australia is the agent by 
which they are detached from the main high-pressure stream and form 
individual circulating bodies when approaching the continent, and several 
reasons may be adduced in support of this theory. There is first the 
remarkable fact that the mean area of these systems is nearly coincident 
with that of Australia, while, in addition, there is frequently a tendency 
for their isobars to assume a similar contour to that of the coast line, this 
peculiarity being noticeable at times along the northern shores. 

The explanation of the existence of a high-pressure belt, or greater 
preponderance of atmospheric pressure, between latitudes 27 and 37, 
probably lies in the fact that this area is coincident with the zone in which 
the polar and equatorial currents meet, and for some time circulate, before 
continuing their journey north and south. 

The easterly movement depends, of course, on the revolution of the 
globe, the varying rates being regulated by the momentum of the air at 
the equator, and the comparative inertia at the poles (it being accepted 
that there is an interchange of currents between the equator and the poles). 
Thus, when the anticyclone is travelling quickly, its momentum has been 
acquired in equatorial latitudes, and conversely a retrograde movement 
is the natural resultant in a polar current. When stagnation takes place, 
the inference is that the polar and equatorial forces are balanced. 

A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and at other periods from the equator: The movement 
causes sudden and unexpected changes in the weather; but the forces con- 
trolling it are not clearly understood. Probably these sudden displace- 
ments of the air systems of the Continent are due to thermal action, 
resulting in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts both to 
the north and south of Australia. When the atmospheric surge is to 
the south a sudden change to heat is experienced, while an approximation 
to polar conditions is brought about when the surging movement is to the 
north. Should it be found that this surging movement takes place on both 
sides of the equator, the occasional coincidental extremes of climatic 
elements experienced in the northern and southern hemispheres would 
thereby be accounted for. , 


CYCLONES. 


Australia is situated directly in the path of the Antarctic high-pressure 
systems, and consequently is peculiarly free from the visitations of 
cyclones ; but an occasional one may reach the shores of New South Wales 
from the north-east trdpics, generally between the months of May and 
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September. At other times they may travel north from the Antarctic low- 
pressure belt, either coming direct from the south and developing their 
greatest intensity on the seaboard, or generating over the Great Australian 
Bight, and travelling in a north-east direction from the southern districts 
of South Australia, across Victoria and this State to the Tasman Sea. 
Here they appear to recurve southwards and become absorbed in the low- 
pressure zone whence they originated. 

The monsoonal disturbances, or tongue-shaped depressions, are also on 
rare occasions the souroe of cyclones. These appear to form at the end of 
the tongues when located over the central part of Australia. During the 
process of development an annular isobar is first noticeable there, formed 
by an apparent lateral contraction in the isobars some distance north of 
the end of the tongue. A detachment finally takes place, and this becomes 
an independent system forming inner rings of pressure or isobars as it 
travels eastward, when, as with cyclones from the other sources mentioned, 
it developes its most violent characteristics upon reaching the coast line. 
There are certain peculiarities about the formation of some of our smaller 
cyclones which suggest that the vortices are formed by a local rushing or 
escape of anticyclonic air rather than that the violent winds are caused 
by the exhaust force of the cyclonic vortex; in other words, the cyclone 
appears to be formed by the violent wind, instead of the cyclone causing 
the wind. Ag an illustration: suppose the anticyclone to be a vast cir- 
culating body of water, enclosed by a circular-shaped dam, and let a 
tangent cut or outlet be made on the edge of the dam, allowing some of 
the water to escape through the channel. The general circulation of the 
whole body of the water would thereby be gradually increased, the move- 
ment increasing spirally outwards from the centre to the outer circulating 
diameter of the dam, with the greatest velocity near the outlet. A volume 
of water equal to the capacity of this outlet would escape, and part of it 
would rush past the opening with a velocity nearly equal to that of the 
volume that escaped, and in consequence a circular depression or vortex 
would result in the surface of the water in proximity to the opening. 
This action appears to take place in some of our smaller cyclones, for the 
following reasons :—The greatest velocity is confined to one side of the 
cyclonic system, and along only a comparatively small portion of the 
isobar. The vortex deepens with increasing wind velocity, and conse- 
quently it is difficult to reconcile a congestion of extreme velocity of wind 
and voluine of air finding a central vent in these particular cyclones, 
against a decreasing force of wind and falling barometers, conditions 
generally prevailing over the central areas of depressions. The evidence 
is, admittedly, inconclusive, but with a more liberal distribution of ane- 
mometers and barographs further light will be thrown on the subject. 
The workings of the anticyclones on these occasions also appear to support 
this idea, for once the vortex is formed the wind is maintained with 
gradually diminishing force until the whole of its excess of pressure has 
been absorbed, implying that the high pressures, at least in these par- 
ticular instances, may be the generators and storages of forces that are 
displayed in some cyclones formed in neutral areas of pressure. 


PREVAILING WINDS. 


Generally speaking, the prevailing winds in the summer months blow 
from the north on the coast with an easterly tendency which extends to, 
and in parts beyond, the highlands, while in the western districts they 
usually have a westerly tendency. 

In winter, the prevailing direction is westerly. Off the southern areas 
of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding northwards 
a southerly tendency is assumed, while on reaching latitudes north of 
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Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the north- 
eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly direction 
and become merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 30 
degrees. - During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in 
the great high-pressure stream referred to elsewhere, and, as already 
pointed out, there appears to be an inclination for the high pressure 
when passing over the continent to be broken up into individual anti- 
eyclonic circulations moving contra clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 
The highest barometric readings, or the deepest anticyclonic area, will 
be found over the centre of Australia. From this high-pressure area the 
currents of wind begin to fiow by force of gravity to the surrounding 
regions of lesser pressure, commencing at first with very light breezes 
flowing almost parallel to the trend of the isobar; but as they gather 
momentum they become more and more defiected, until on reaching the 
limit of the propelling force they blow nearly at right-angles to their 
isobars. This is more especially noticeable when they reach the south-eastern 
and south-western parts of the continent, for in those regions the well- 
known Y-shaped depressions of the Arctic low-pressure belt add their 
attractive inner force to the outward repelling force of the high-pressure 
areas. The velocity of the wind at these points is thus considerably accele- 
rated, and hence the storms and heavy seas prevailing during the winter 
months off the Leeuwin, in Western Australia, and on the coast of Victoria. 
If we follow the path of a current of wind from the centre of a high pressure 
to its destined goal, viz., the centre of a low pressure, it will be found to 
describe au evolute curve, or circulate spirally outwards in its early 
stages, while the reverse is the case in the wind-path of low-pressure or 
cyclonic systems, the final stages being in the form of an involute curve. 
In addition to these motions of the wind in high and low pressure areas, 
there is also a tripping one or deflection earthwards. As winter merges 
into spring, and spring into summer, the passing of the sun to the south 
of the equator causes the tropical low-pressure belt to descend polewards, 
and within close touch of Australia. The high-pressure belt, which in 
the winter months controls the weather, is likewise forced southwards, 
and travels over the Southern Ocean, an occasional anticyclone reaching 
the mainland in the latter end of spring, but very seldom in summer. 
With the coming southwards of this low-pressure belt, the weather is 
controlled during the summer months by sub-tropical conditions. The 
barometers on the mainland being relatively low as compared with 
the prevailing readings over the western, southern, and eastern ocean 
surrounding, a reversal of direction in wind currents takes place as 
compared with that experienced in winter. The depression now existing 
on the mainland (instead of a high pressure) is still further intensified 
by the action of the sun on the arid interior, and the winds immediately 
begin to respond to the low-pressure attractive force, and flow in from 
the surrounding ocean with a spiral motion. This movement must not 
be lost sight of, or the cause of the prevailing north-east winds on our 
coast, as well as the “southerly busters,’’ will not be clearly understood. 
With a high-pressure system over the Tasman Sea, another to the west 
of the Great Australian Bight,.monsooual or tropical low depressions 
covering the greater part of the mainland, and an Antarctic V depression 
to the west of the Tasman Sea, the wind conditions will be as follows :— 
In the first place, the high pressure lying to the east of New South Wales, 
conforming to the laws of wind circulation in the southern hemisphere, 
has a northerly circulation on its western limits. As this boundary lies 
almost parallel to the trend of the coast-line, northerly winds are found 
to prevail some distance off the shore; but the circulation is weak, owing 
to the depleted energy in anticyclones at this time of the year (summer), 
and it is, therefore, necessary to look elsewhere for some other cause for 
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the strength which prevails in the seasonal north-easters. Continued obser- 
vation at Sydney shows that these winds are barely perceptible during the 
morning hours; in fact, up to noon the air is hot and muggy, owing 
to a listless veering to the north-west bringing back the reflected heat. in 
the air from the country lying between the seaboard and the mountains. 
But at noon, or shortly afterwards, a decided freshening takes place, 
until at about 3 p.m. a moderate to fresh breeze is blowing along the 
seaboard. Later in the day the force of the wind relaxes, until at 
sundown it ceases entirely. These characteristics may recur day after 
day ; and if such be the case, there is a tendency for the wind to commence 
earlier, and die away later. If no break occurs in the weather in the 
shape of a “southerly buster” or a thunderstorm, the north-easter, after 
blowing continuously for several days, may eventually blow throughout 
the night. In the early morning there will be a lull, followed by a fog— 
the precursor of a hot day. The fog is soon dissipated by light westerly 
winds and blown away to sea, and the wind then veers to the N.W., 
gradually increases in force, and is accompanied by a rapid rise in the 
temperature. The thermometer may, indeed, rise as much as 10 or 20 
degrees in the course of a few hours, occasionally reaching a maximum 
of 100 degrees and over. During the evening a thunderstorm may bring 
temporary relief, only to be followed by a sweltering night and a return 
of the north-west wind on the succeeding day. The heat conditions will 
probably be dissipated then by a “southerly buster,” lasting possibly 
till morning. The ‘‘ southerly buster” rarely persists for any lengthened 
period after sunrise during the midsummer months; but in late spring 
or early autumn it may last for several days. 

The cause of the initial direction of the north-easters has been alluded 
to above; but it is in the low-pressure conditions prevailing over the 
interior that an explanation of their velocity is to be sought. In the 
early morning the barometers in that region are uniformly level; but 
with the rising of the sun the air grows heated, expands, and ascends. 
A fall in the barometric pressure is the result, while to fill the partial 
void occasioned by the rising of the heated air, a current sets in from 
the coastal regions. This indraft to the interior gathers strength in 
proportion to the increase of the sun’s power there, while it diminishes 
with the declining sun according as the inflow is sufficient to raise the 
inland pressure to uniformity. 

But while this low pressure is fairly constant over the mainland, the 
anticyclone in the Great Bight is steadily moving eastward over the 
Southern Ocean, with its accompanying Antarctic depression in advance. 
When this low pressure has passed to the east of Tasmania, its vortical 
power is also exercised upon the northerly current blowing off the coast, 
with the result that the north-easter is deflected into a north-wester, 
and the winds are drawn from the interior across the coastal regions to 
supply this new attractive force. The V-depression, impinging on the 
high pressure to the east of it, and at the same time being compressed 
by the still advancing high pressure to the west, loses its former obtuse- 
angular formation, which finally becomes acute. A line bisecting this 
angle becomes one of demarcation, dividing the northerly circulation in 
the fore-angle from the southerly circulation in that of the rear. At the 
same time the entire system is, so to speak, sucked northwards by the 
continental depression. Hence it follows that in succession to the 
extremely hot north-westerly winds we experience after a very short lull a 
burst from the south of even greater velocity than that of the preceding 
currents. The thunderstorms that frequently precede or accompany the 
change are probably caused by the violent intermixing of these opposing 
currents, with their extremes of dryness and humidity, assisted in no 
small measure by the dust particles pervading the air generally. 
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Tue Seasons AND TEMPERATURE. 


Situated as it is in the temperate zone, New South Wales has four 
seasons, depending on the annual march of temperature. From a 
meteorological point of view, these are arranged as follows :— 

December, January, and February constitute the Summer. 
March, April, and May constitute the Autumn. 
June, July, and August constitute the Winter. 
September, October, and November constitute the Spring. 


January is the hottest and July the coldest month. While the temperature 
of autumn and spring represents approximately the mean of the whole 
year, the State affords a variety of temperatures equal to those of Eastern 
Europe. Thus at Kiandra and Kosciusko one may experience the cold of 
Scotland, while at Bourke the temperature in summer represents that of 
some of the districts bordering on the Mediterranean. 

Although the summer readings of the thermometer in the western 
district may be from 10 to 20 degrees higher than those on the coast, the 
heat is not distressing, and is, in fact, preferred by many people to the 
moister and more enervating heat of the coastal regions. Excessive heat 
is only experienced occasionally, and with many summers intervening, its 
occurrence being in all probability due to a temporary stagnation in the 
easterly atmospheric drift. Under normal conditions air entering 
Western Australia with a temperature of from 70 to 80 degrees would 
only accumulate 20 to 25 degrees by contact with and radiation from the 
soil during its passage across the Continent. Where there is stagnation, 
however, the air resting over the sandy soils of the interior becomes 
superheated, and on reaching the western districts of the eastern States 
shows a temperature sometimes as much as 40 degrees above the normal. 
Extensive bush fires also are apt to cause a local rise in temperature, and 
this is due, not only to the actual heat generated, but also to the libera- 
tion of combustible matter into the atmosphere, and it has further been 
affirmed that the presence of a small excess of carbonic acid gas above the 
normal quantity in the air raises the temperature several degrees. 


RAINFALL. 


Tue rainfall of New South Wales is both variable and capricious. 
Generally speaking, the wet season may be said to extend over the first 
six months of the vear, although occasionally the most serviceable rains 
come in the spring. The coastal districts are subject to the heaviest falls, 
ranging from 36 inches in the south to 70 inches in the north. Despite 
their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
elevation to cause any great condensation there, so that, with slight 
irregularities, the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the 
western limits of the State, the figures ranging from a mean of about 
50 inches on the seaboard to from 10 to 20 inches on the western plains. 

The coastal rains come in from the sea with both south-east and north- 
east winds, being further augmented in the later part of the year by 
thunderstorms, which cross the mountains from the north-west. The 
principal precipitating agents are the antarctic depressions, the anti- 
cyclones when travelling in high latitudes, while in the extreme north-east 
reliable rains are precipitated by the south-east trades. 

Inland, north of the Lachlan River, good rains are looked for from the 
monsoonal disturbances during February and March, although these may 
come as late as May, and incidentally during the remainder of the year. 
These monsoonal or seasonal rains are caused by the radiation in the 
interior during the summer months. The heat, during this period, 
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suspends the moisture accumulated chiefly from the Southern Ocean, and 
towards the close of the summer and early in autumn the sun’s power is 
reduced and the dew-point reaches the precipitating point. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the south-western slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are 
experienced during the winter and spring months. These are an exten- 
sion of the rains from South Australia and Victoria, and are carried into 
New South Wales by south-west winds, off-shoots from the great trade 
wind belt. 


CuirF METEOROLOGIVAL TERMS USED ABOVE. 


Anticyclone.—High pressure system or area ; a region of relatively high barometric 
pressure, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the centre, or maximum, in the 
same direction as the movements of watch hands in the northern, and in the opposite 
direction in the southern hemisphere. 


Cyclone.—Low pressure system or area; a region of relatively low barometric 
pressure, in which the winds blow spirally inward towards the centre, or minimum, in the 
opposite way to the movements of a watch haud in the northern, and in the same way 
as the watch hand movements in the southern hemisphere. There are two types—(a) 
those of small diameter and great intensity, moving westwards, and then turning pole- 
wards in inter or sub-tropical regions; and (b) those of great diameter, usually moving 
eastwards in temperate latitudes—those with steep barometric gradients causing storms. 


Gradient is difference in pressure per unit of distance. 


Isobars.—Vines on maps or charts drawn between places having equal atmospheric 
pressure, 


Isotherms,—Lines drawn between places having the same temperature. 


AMonsoon.—Primarily the periodical winds of the Indian Ocean and China Sea. 
The term is now used for any changing wind system which blows from land to sea during 
the cool season, and from sea to land in the hot season. In eastern Australia the term 
monsoon denotes a seasonal wind from the N.E. 


V-Depression.—A low pressure area lying between two contiguous areas of high 
pressure. When such a depression passes it usually gives rise to dangerous squalls. 
Southerly busters indicate the passage of V-depressions. 


High Pressure Belt.—The region of high barometers, which in the Southern 
Hemisphere lies between latitudes 30 and 35 degrees. 


Tropical Low Pressure Belt.—The region of low barometers, which in the Southern 
Hemisphere lies between the northern parts of Australia and the equator, and in which 
the 8.E. trade winds blow, 


Antarctic Low Pressure Relt.—The region of low barometers in the ‘‘ forty ” 
latitudes to the sonth of Australia, and in which the westerly trade winds blow. 


VEGETATION. 


(By J. H. Maiden, F.L.S., Government Botanist and Director of the Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney.) : 

TueRE are 3,374 species and 549 varieties (7.e., 3,923 named forms) of 
plants, including Phanerogams (fiowering plants) and Vascular Crypto- 
gams (ferns, 122 species and 7 varieties), already described and recorded 
as having been found in New South Wales. The number slowly increases 
every year. Moreover, this enumeration takes no cognisance of the very © 
large number of mosses, lichens, sea-weeds, and fungi also occurring in 
the State. he first three groups are little utilised, but the fungi are of 
enormous practical importance, less, perhaps, because of their direct 
utilisation (and even that in the case of a few edible species, e.g., the 
mushrooms and the Jew’s Ear fungus, is considerable), but because of 
the power of the minute species, ¢.g., moulds and rusts, to injure and 
even destroy crops and other cultivated plants. An adequate account of 
these four classes of plants can only be given by specialists. The Vascular 
Cryptogams are but little utilised apart from horticulture, so that the 
economic plants which will be touched upon, are mainly confined to the 
Phanerogams. 


New South Wales possesses various kinds of climate, which have 
considerable influence on the vegetation, e.g. -— 

1. The salt-laden air of the coast, often accompanied by winds. 

2. The forcing, steamy atmosphere of the “ brushes.’’ 

3. The cold, bracing atmosphere of the tablelands. 

4. The dry atmosphere of the western plains. 


As regards soils, there are to be found :— 

1. The sandy lands of the coast, together with the brackish swamps an 
tidal rivers. 

2. The moist soils of river banks and fresh-water swamps. 

3. The sterile soils of the Hawkesbury sandstone, characteristically 
developed in the Coast Range (including Sydney and the Blue Moun- 
tains), but supporting veritable gardens of flowers. 

4. The better soils of the Wianamatta shales. The Wianamatta shale 
is a mud deposit on the Hawkesbury sandstone in the counties of Cumber- 
land and Camden—say Burwood and Homebush (near Sydney), Parra- 
matta to Penrith, thence north in the fruit-growing districts, e¢.g., 
Galston and Glenorie; then, going south, Picton and surrounding dis- 
tricts (including Sutton Forest). 

5. The rich soils of the brushes, often the product of decomposed 
voleanic rocks, but often made up of soil obtained from other sources, 
washed down from higher levels and moistened by streams. 

6. The granite soils, found in many places all over the State, e.g., 
Tarana to Bathurst, Young to Harden, New England. 

7. The calcareous soils. 

8. The black-soil plains of the inner West, 

9. The sandy soils of the West. 
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A convenient, practical, and yet tentative classification of the State as 
regards its indigenous vegetation is as follows :— 

1. Sandy coast-land and seaside situations generally. 

2. Tidal rivers and brackish swamps—~salt water. 

3. River-banks and swamps—fresh water. 

4, Brushes. 

5. Between coast and Coast Ranges. 

6. Tablelands and mountains (say, 1,000-3,000 feet). 

‘7. Alpine situations. 

‘8. Open forest (grass-land). 

“9. Western slopes. 

“10. Dry western plains. 


“The resultant vegetation, so affected by climate and soil, may be 
~Classified from various points of view, e.g.:— 

1. The botanical. 

‘2. The horticultural. 

3. The economic. 


Horticulturally, plants may be divided into trees, shrubs, herbaceous 
- plants, climbers, palms, grasses, ferns, &c. 


The trees amount to about 568, and their principal divisions may be 
. Said to consist of eucalypts 114, and brush trees, say 292. 


The economic plants of New South Wales may be divided into— 

‘1. Human foods and food adjuncts— 
(a) Food plants of the aborigines ; 
(6) Plants which yield sap for drinking purposes ; 
(c) Beverages obtained by infusion or decoction ; 
(d) Lerp and manna; 
(e) Native plants rich in honey, including bee-plants. 
(f) Spices. 

2. Yorage plants. 

3. Plants reputed to be poisonous to stock. 

4, Drugs. 

_ (a) Fish poisons. 

5. Detergents. 

6. Gums, Resins, and Kinos. 

7. Oils— 
(2) Volatile or Essential. 

' (0) Expressed or Fixed. 

8. Perfumes. 

9. Dyes. 

10. Tans. 

11. Timbers. 

12: Fibres. 

13. Plants not otherwise enumerated. 


This classification is capable of further subdivision. For example, the 
timbers may be grouped into scores of classes, according to the uses to 
which they are put. For example :—_ 

1. Split timber, ¢.g., cask-staves, palings, spokes. 

2. Timber for placing in or on the ground, e.g., piles, posts, sleepers, 
house-blocks. 

3. Timber for ship-building. 

4, Timber for cabinet-makers. 

5. Timber for wheelwrights. 
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The characteristics of the vegetation of the State are briefly as 
follows :—The Hzbbertias, yellow-Howering plants, mostly small shrubs, 
belonging to the Dilleniacee, number eighteen species and fifteen 
varieties. The Crucifers, which include a watercress and various plants 
which form part of the pasture of stock, amount to thirty-nine species 
and six varieties. There are a number of Capers (Capparis), some of 
which are found on the coast, others in the interior; some attain the 
dignity of small trees. There are five Pittosporums, valuable for horti- 
culture. The Portulaca or Purslane family includes a number of 
prostrate, succulent small plants belonging to the genera Portulaca, 
Caladrinia, and Claytonia, e.g., ‘ Parakilya,” which form meat and 
drink to the sheep, &c., of the interior. The Mallow family (Malvacez) 
includes a number of ornamental plants, particularly Hzbiscus, of which 
the State possesses eleven species and three varieties. The Sterculia 
family includes the Byong (Yarrietia) and four Stereulias, of which the 
Kurrajong (S. diverszfolia) is one of the most shapely and drought- 
resistant trees of the State, and one whose branches make excellent fodder. 
S. acertfolva is the “Flame-tree,” with its profusion of brilliant red 
flowers. Then there is the Lime-tree order (Zilzacew), which includes 
beautiful trees bearing a profusion of fringed white flowers and prussian- 
blue fruits known as Blueberry trees or Ash, belonging to the genus 
Eleocarpus. The Maiden’s Blush (Sloanea australis) and the Carabeen 
(8S. Woollsii), large brush timbers yielding useful timber, must not be 
omitted. The Rutacese include some of the most ornamental of the native 
plants, which decorate alike the hungry soil of the coast districts and of 
the interior. Such include Boronia, Eriostemon, Correa, and Zieria. 
The Wilga (Gezjera parviflora) is one of the best shade trees and best 
fodder plants of the. west. The Meliacez is one of the most important 
timber-producing orders of the State. All its timbers are more or less 
valuable, some specially so, while some occur in great profusion. They 
occur in brushes and include the Red Cedar (Cedrela), Rosewood, Red 
Bean, and Onion-wood (Dysorylon) ; Teak, Native Ash, Long Jack, Yellow- 
wood, and the Leopard-wood of the interior (Flindersia). The Rham- 
naceze include a number of neat shrubs (Pomaderris, Cryptandra), Supple 
Jack, the excellent fodder tree of the west (Ventedlago viminalis) and the 
coastal Red Ash (Alphitonia excelsa). The Sapindaces includes a large 
number of trees, chiefly Brush (Vepheloum, Cupania, d&c.), the use of. 
whose timbers is not fully understood; Harpullia pendula, a tree with a 
gorgeous timber known as Tulip-wood, the Hop-bushes (Dodonaea) and 
others. : 


The Leguminose are very strongly represented. ‘Most of them have a 
fine display of showy yellow flowers. The principal genera are Orylobium, 
Gompholobium, Daviesia, Pultenaea (specially important), Bosstaea, Hovea 
(with purple flowers), /ndigofera (the true Indigos), Swaensona (including 
the Darling pea), Clianthus Dampieri, the gorgeous Desert Pea, and 
many others. Castanospermum australe, the Black Bean, a native of the 
n@thern rivers, yields a timber equal to American walnut. The pro- 
fusion of flowers of the Buttercup bushes, for so the Cass¢as are sometimes 
called, is a sight to remember, particularly in the interior. 


The Wattles (Acacias) are worthy of more extended notice than can 
here be afforded them. They are a delight to the horticulturist, while 
some are highly prized by the tanner, the timber merchant, and the 
grazier. Some are only 3 or 4 inches high, others are over 100 feet, but 
the majority are shrubs and small trees. There are 122 species, and 26 
varieties of them, and they are found all over the State. The most impor- 
tant are the Blackwood (A. melanozylon), valuable for timber ; the Black 
or Green Wattle (4. decurrens), and the Golden Wattle (4. pycnantha), 
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the Hickory (4. penninervis) yielding valuable tanner’s bark; the Mulga 
(A. aneura), and the Myall (A. pendula), valuable to the pastoralist, and 
many others. 

Most Acacias are generally known simply as wattles, or qualified by the 

prefix black, green, silver, golden, broad-leaved, weeping, &c. Others 
are known as hickory, boree, brigalow, dead-finish, sally, gidgee, yarran, 
ironwood, and a host of other names. 
- The Saxifragaces: include a number of valuable brush timbers, amongst 
which may be enumerated the Coachwood (Ceratopetalum apetalum), the 
Crab Apple (Schizomeria ovata), a Corkwood (Ackama. Mueller), and a 
Marara (Weinmannia). It also includes some handsome shrubs or small 
trees, amongst which the Christmas Bush (Ceratopetalum gummiferum) 
has the pride of place. 

The Myrtaceze form the most important order of plants in New South 
Wales, for do they not include Eucalyptus? Besides these, we have neat 
flowering shrubs such as Calythriz (Fringed Myrtle); Baeckea and Leptos- 
permum (the chief of the Tea-trees); Aunzea, Callistemon (prosaically 
called Bottle-brushes, because of the shape of their handsome flowers) ; 
Melaleuca (Tea-trees, and often trees of large size, some with papery 
barks); Angophora (Apple-trees); Tristania (Water Gums); Syncarpia 
laurifolia (the Turpentine tree, valuable for wharf piles); Backhousza, 
Myrius and Hugenia (particularly the latter), known as Myrtles. 
Eugenias have edible fruits, such as Lilli-pillies, Brush Cherries, &c. 

Space will allow only the most cursory reference to the Eucalypts. It 
includes eighty-nine species and twenty-five varieties in New South Wales, 
and some are added every year. They comprise the principal forest 
vegetation of the State. Those which have smooth (or comparatively 
smooth) trunks are known as gums, and this term is qualified by adjec- 
tives—such as white, blue, and red. A white gum has a white trunk, 
A: blue gum has a trunk or leaves (or both) with a bluish east. A red 
gum has the tember red, and so on. Others have rough bark; thus those 
with a rugged, hard bark (accompanied by a timber of great hardness 
and: durability), are known as ironbarks; those with a thick, fibrous 
bark (accompanied by a timber which is very fissile) are known as stringy- 
barks. The common names for the various kinds of Eucalypts are very 
numerous, and they vary so much in different localities, and also for the 
same. tree, that an accurate knowledge of them can only be aequired by 
much ‘travel and study. Some of the species which yield the most valu- 
able timber are:—H. Sieberiana, FE. obliqua, var. alpina, E. virgata, 
var. altior, all “Mountain Ash’’; #. pilularis (the Blackbutt); #. 
eugenoides, capitellata, macrorrhyncha, Baileyana, pilularis, var. 
Muelleriana (the Stringybarks) ; #. paniculata, erebra, sideroxylon, Caleyi 
siderophloia, melanophloia (the Ironbarks); EL. acmentoides, the White 
Mahogany; £. microcorys, the Tallow-wood; #. polyanthemos, the Red 
Box or Slaty Gum; #. hemiphloia, the White or Grey Box; #. melliodora, 
the Yellow Box; #. goniocalyx, the Mountain Gum; #. longzfolia, the 
‘Woollybutt; #. saligna, the Blue Gum; F. resinifera, the “ Forgst 
Mahogany’’; H. punctata and EH. propinqua, both Grey Gums; Ff. 
rostrata and &. tereticornis, Red Gums; F£. corymbosa, the Bloodwood ; 
and #. maculata, the Spotted Gum. ; 

‘The Umbelliferee number fifty-one species and seven varieties, all small 
and unimportant herbs. The Flannel Flower (Actinotus Helianthi) is the 
best known of them. The Rubiacew are interesting, but not of special 
importance. The Composite are rich, both in species and individuals. 
Of these there are 300 species and thirty-eight varieties. The most 
notable genus is Olearia (thirty-nine species and six varieties), which 
includes O. argophylla, the Musk tree; many Olearias emit a similar 
odour, and all are neat plants, worthy of cultivation. The Brachycomes 
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are humble, daisy-like plants, numbering thirty species and five varieties. 
There is abundance of Helichrysum (thirty-four species and five varieties) 
and Helipterwm (eighteen species and one variety), which include many 
“Eyerlastings,” and most of them are worthy of cultivation. , The 
Senecios, or Groundsels, some of them worthy of a place in the garden, 
embrace eighteen species and four varieties. 

The pretty little pink-flowering Trigger-plants (Candollea) are not 
uncommon, while there is a great store of Goodeniacee, whose flowers are 
mostly yellow, and occasionally purple (Scaevola) and even blue (Brunonia 
and Dampiera). ; : 

The Epacridacee are characteristic of Australia, and comprise no fewer 
than eighty species with nine varieties, many worthy of cultivation, . 
particularly Styphelia and Kpacris. Some of them (¢.9.; Styphelias) 
yiela small yet edible fruits. The numerous (twenty-nine species and 
one variety) white-bearded flowers of Leucopogon are familiar. The pink 
Sprengelia is a denizen of damp heaths. The Apocynaceze and Asclepia- 
dacex chiefly consist of climbing plants of considerable botanical interest. 
A few yield tubers and even fruits as food to the aboriginies. Alstoma 
constricta, the so-called Quinine tree, chiefly found in ‘the dry country, 
yields a valuable bitter bark. It belongs to the Apocynacez. 

There is a fair abundance of Solanums (twenty-seven species and two 
varieties); a few are suspected of being poisonous to stock. The tuberous 
section, of which the potato is a member, belongs to South America, and 
is not found in Australia. The celebrated masticatory of the blacks, 
Pituri, consists of the leaves of Duboisia Hopwoodii, while the common 
D. myoporoides, a small tree of the coast districts, yields the alkaloid 
duboisine used by ophthalmic surgeons. 

The Scrophulariaces includes some pretty herbaceous plants, ¢.g., 
Mimutus, Artanema, Morgania, Veronica. The showy Eyebrights (Huph- 
rasia) of damp situations in the cold districts are root-parasitic. The 
Myoporacee, consisting of Myoporum (eight species and four varieties) 
and Eremophila (twenty species) are characteristic of Australia. The 
former are neat shrubs or small trees ; the latter are ornamental flowering 
shrubs common in the interior. 

The Verbenacez includes some horticulturally interesting plants, but 
the White Beech (@melina Leichhardtit) commands attention for the value 
of its timber. The Labiate or Mint family has fifty-five species and 
eleven varieties, including no less than thirty-one species and seven 
varieties of Prostantheras, which form one of the showiest genera of Aus- 
tralian plants. Most of them are well worthy of cultivation, the flowers 
being either white or pale purple, and borne in exceptional profusion. 

The Amarantacez, or Amaranth® family, is horticulturally valuable if 
only because the showy genus Trichinium (together with numerous com- 
posites and such Papilionacese as Swainsona and Lotus) helps in spring 
time to convert the western plains into veritable flower gardens. 

The Salt-bushes (Chenopodiaceae), which contribute so much to the 
pastoral wealth of the country, are worthy of more than a passing notiee. 
The principal genera are Rhagodia (eight species), Chenopodium (seven 
species and two varieties), Atriplex (nineteen species and one variety) and 
Kochia (fourteen species and six varieties). Including both useful mem- 
‘ers as well as those of little use, the order contains eighty species and 
twelve varieties of plants belonging to fourteen genera. Many of them 
are not eaten by stock if grasses are available, some being mere famine 
foods, while-a few are weeds. Jt is a mistake to assume that because a 
plant is a salt-bush stock will eat it. Following are some of the most 
valuable :—Chenopodium is.often known as “ Goose-foot.” ; C. auricomum 
is the “ Blue-bush” ; C. nitrariaceum is a spiny-looking species; Rhagodia 
Billardiert is a ‘‘ Coast Salt-bush”; 2. hastata is now often used for 
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ornamental borders and hedges; R. nutans is useful, while 2. parabolica 
is one of the so-called “ Old Man Salt-bushes.’’ Kochza is inferior to some 
other genera because of the cottony nature of the leaves, but still valuable. 
It includes K. aphylla and K. villosa (both Cotton-bush), and K. pyrami- 
data (a “ Blue-bush”). Atriplex is the most important genus of our salt- 
bushes, and includes such tried plants as A. angulata, A. campanulata, 
A. halimordes (a dwarf species, one of the best), 4. nummularia, “Old 
Man Salt-bush,” a tall succulent species; A. semzbaccata, one of the best 
for the driest and most alkaline lands, because of its procumbent habit. 
A. vesicaria, the “Bladder Salt-bush’’ ; Bassia enchylaenoides (Enchylaena 
tomentosa) is a useful drought-resistant species whose fruits are muck 
esteemed by fowls. 


The Monimiacez includes the trees known as Sassafras, of which there 
are three genera, Atherosperma, Doryphora, and Daphnandra, all brush 
trees with aromatic bark. The allied Lauracee consist either of brush 
trees (¢€.9., Cryptocarya, Endiandra, Litsaea) or thread-like parasitic 
plants (Cassytha). ' 


The Proteace-are mostly developed in Australia, though abundant at 
the Cape. All are interesting plants, and worthy of cultivation, because 
of the beauty of their flowers or foliage, or the singularity of their fruits. 
A few, e.g., Silky Oak (Grevillea robusta and Orites excelsa), the Beef- 
wood (Stenocarpus salignus), the Needle-wood (Hakea leucoptera) are 
valuable for their timber; Macadamia ternifolia, the Queensland nut, 
yields nuts of delicious flavour, while Grevillea Caleyi, G. asplenifolia, 
G. Bauert, G. Victorie, G. oleoides, Telopea speciosissima (the Waratah, 
our national flower), and Stenecarpus sinuatus (the Wheel or Fire 
tree, one of the handsomest flowering trees of the world) may be selected 
almost at random for their special horticultural value, There are 140 
species and twenty-nine varieties of Proteaceze in the State, the principal 
genera being the Geebungs (Persoonia), (thirty-two species and eight 
varieties), the Grevilleas (forty-seven species and eleven varieties), the 
Hakeas (fifteen species and two varieties), and the Banksias (Honey- 
suckles) (nine species and one variety), this group including also the 
peculiar Wooden Pear (Xylomelum pyriforme). 


The Pzmeleas (Thymelacee) comprise twenty-six species and ten varieties, 
and some are suspected of being injurious to stock, though the charge has 
not been proved. At the same time, however, it appears that in dry 
seasons stock may be observed trying to eat round Pumeleas without 
touching them, and even after all other grass and herbage has been 
cleared off, the Pzmeleas will be left severely alone. This has often beer 
noticed in connection with the P. simplex of the western plains. Whether 
the nature of the plants renders them actually destructive to life is an 
open question, but their acidity causes them to burn the lips and tongues 
of sheep, and the wiser animals learn to avoid them. Such species, 
however, as P. linifolia are omnipresent, and, although it is almost 
impossible for stock to miss licking up some with their feed, the admix- 
ture does not appear to do them any injury. 

The Euphorbiacee are strongly represented, including seventy- 
four species and nine varieties belonging to twenty-seven genera, 
Phyllanthus being most numerous. Some are horticulturally valuable, 
e.g., Pseudanthus and Ricinocarpus, while amongst the trees Phyllanthus 
Ferdinandi, Hemicyclia australasica, and Baloghia lucida (the Brush 
Bloodwood) are often found in cultivation. The bark of Petalostigma 
quadriloculare is an Australian substitute for quinine. <Alchornee 
aicrfolia is a pretty holly-like plant interesting to botanists as affording 
one of the best known. instanées of parthenogenesis, fertile seeds being 
produced without the intervention of the pollen. 
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‘The Urticaces: are interesting, if only because they include the Nettle- 
trees (Laportea) and the Figs (Ficus), the latter being extensively culti- 
vated, particularly the Moreton Bay Fig (Ff. macrophylla) and the Port 
Jackson Fig (Ff. rubiginosa). 

The She Oaks are characteristic of Australian vegetation, and extend 
from the coast to the interior. They are known as Casuarina, and the 
principal ones are the Swamp Oak, found in brackish swamps (C. glauca), 
the River Oak, valuable as famine food for stock (C. Cunninghamiana), 
the Forest Oak (C. torulosa), the Black Oak (C. suberosa), and the Belah 
(C. lepidophiora), the only member of the genus whose timber does not 
possess an oak-like grain. The timbers form first-class fuel, and are 
used for furniture, bullock-yokes, &c. : 

The Santalacez are difficult of propagation, probably because they are 
root-parasitic, and include the Quandong (fusanus acuminatus), the 
Native Currant (Leptomeria acida), with small, acid fruit; the Native 
Cherry (Fxocarpus), the poor little fruit “with the stone outside,” con- 
cerning which so much has been written. 

The Coniferae, or Pines, includes the Cypress Pines (Callitris), beauti- 
ful plants, found in most parts of the State, and yielding handsome 
timber, which in the interior is the most white-ant resisting wood 
available. Araucaria Cunninghamii is the Richmond River or White 
Pine, yielding a valuable soft wood; while the Podocarpus elata, the She 
or Brown Pine, yields a less known, but very durable, timber. 

Amongst the Cycadace, there are no less than seven species of Macro- 
zama, dr Burrawangs, all of high horticultural value for their palm- 
like foliage. 

The great class of Monocotyledons includes 176 species and eight 
varieties of Orchids; but, while all are interesting, few are sufficiently 
showy to be of valuo for horticultural purposes. Dendrobium speciosum, 
the Rock-lily, is, perhaps, the best. known; and besides Dendrobiums, 
there are numerous species of the genera Sarcochilus, Diuris, Prasophyl- 
dum, Pterostylis, and Caladenia. 

The Iris family (Iridacez) includes the widely diffused pale-blue 
flowering Patersonia. The Amaryllidacese includes the majestic Giant 
Lily or Gymea (Doryanthes eacelsa), two Crinums, two Calostemmas, 
and a Huryeles, all often found in cultivation. There is a vast number 
of plants belonging to the Lily family (Liliacee). They include the 
gorgeous Christmas Bells (Blandfordia), the dainty Fringed Violet, 
(Thysanotus), and many less known plants, numbers of which are very 
beautiful. It will, perhaps, surprise some people that the order also 
includes the Xerotes, of no economic value, and sometimes a pest; they 
are characteristically Australian. Allied to these are the well-known 
Grass-trees (Yanthorrhaa), which lend such a characteristic appearance to 
the landscape, and from whose stem there exudes a resin which exhales an 
aromatic smell on burning. 

Palms are only four in number, and are confined to the coast districts. 
Calamus Muelleri is the slender Lawyer, and Linospadix monostachyos, 
the Walking-stick Palm, both from the northern brush forests; Archon- 
tophenia Cunninghamiana is the graceful Bangalow, while Livistona 
australis is the common Cabbage Palm. 

The Screw Pines (Pandanacere), Aroids (Aracee), and Bull-rushes 
(Typhacese), are few in number. The Restiacese number fifteen species 
amongst four genera. Some of the plants, e.g., Restio, are highly 
decorative. 

There are numerous Sedges (Cyperacez), of which we have no less 
than 143 species and seventeen varieties, the principal genera being 
Cyperus (thirty-six species and four varieties), Heleocharis (ten species 
and two varieties), Scirpus (eighteen species, three varieties), Schanus 
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(fourteen species), Lepidosperma (twelve species and four varieties), 
Cladium (nine species and two varieties), Gahnia (seven species and one 
variety), and Carex (twenty-four species). 

Grasses (Graminacee) comprise one of the most numerous (species, 
195; var., forty; genera, sixty-six) and one of the most economically 
important of all orders. There is a plentiful supply of valuable fodder- 
plants, many of them drought-resistant. Panicum (thirty-one species and 
nine varieties) is by far the most important genus, most of its members 
being good fodders, while some are especially valuable. Andropogon 
includes various “ Blue Grasses,’’ and Anthistiria ciliata is the “ Kan- 
garoo Grass.’’ Neurachne includes the Mulga Grasses. The Danthonras 
are specially valuable: grasses, D. robusta, the ‘‘ Ribbony Grass” of 
Mount Kosciusko, being one of the most bulky and nutritious of all. The 
“ Mitchell Grasses ’’ are Astrebla, one of the most drought-resistant and 
valuable grasses of the interior. Cynodon dactylon is the invaluable 
“Couch Grass,’? known by everyone. The allied and coarser Chloris 
includes some useful grasses. The genus Hragrostis has fourteen species 
and two varieties, and many of them form useful pasture. 

Of Ferns (Felices), there are 122 species and seven varieties, dis- 
tributed over thirty-eight genera. Tree-ferns number five, including 
Dicksonia antarctica and Youngiae, Alsophila australis, Cooperi, and 
Leichhardtiana, and some of the species are very abundant. As a contrast, 
in point of size, come the Filmy Ferns (Zrichomanes and Hymenophyllum), 
fourteen in number. The Maiden-hairs (Adzantum) comprise five species. 
and one variety. Pteris and Lomaria (including Blechnum) contdin seven 
and nine species, respectively. <Aspleniwm (including 4. nidus, the large 
Bird’s Nest Fern) is represented by ten species and two varieties; 
Aspidiums, ten species ; Polypodiums, nine species; while the briefest list 
must take cognisance of the Stag-horn (Platycerium grande) and the 
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TIMBERS OF COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE. 


(By R. Dalrymple Hay, Chief Forester, Forest Branch, Lands Department.) 


Ir is only within comparatively recent years that any great attention 
has been paid to the question of conserving and developing the valuable 
timber resources.of New South Wales. During the earlier years of the 
State’s history, the forests were regarded more in th® light of a nuisance 
than as a potential source of wealth, and thousands of pounds worth of 
fine timber was either burnt off, or felled and allowed to rot. Of course, 
a certain amount of sacrifice was unavoidable in order to make room 
for the pastoralist and the agriculturist; nevertheless, the fact. remains 
that much valuable timber has been needlessly wasted. Fortunately, 
however, most of the forest growths of the State possess an almost 
marvellous faculty for quickly reproducing themselves, so that the 
mischief is not so great as might otherwise have been the case. 

The first timber reserves were proclaimed in 1871, and regulations 
regarding the felling of timber on Crown lands were first promulgated 
in 1877. For some time thereafter forestry fell somewhat into the 
background as regards the interest taken in it by Parliament; but 
within the last few years renewed attention has been given to the subject. 

It has been calculated that at the present time there are in the State 
about 20,000,000 acres of forest lands, containing timbers of com- 
mercial importance, this area being equal to about 10 per cent. of the 
entire surface of New South Wales. Of these lands, about 7,500,000 
acres have been examined and reserved for the perpetuation of the 
timber supply. 

It is a well-known fact that forests and rainfall are in great measure 
inter-dependent; and this is clearly illustrated in the case of New 
South Wales, where the coastal district, which is the zone of highest rain- 
fall, contains by far the largest and most valuable forest areas. Some 
fine timbers are also found on the tablelands, and in portions of the 
western slopes and great plains; but, as the far west is approached, the 
diminishing rainfall is accompanied by a falling off in size and quality 
of the forest growths. 

The timber-producing districts of the State may be grouped into 
four principal zones :—(1) The coastal zone, including the coastal hard- 
woods ; (2) the brush zone, including softwoods and sub-tropical species ; 
(3) the highland zone, including sub-alpine hardwoods; (4) the interior 
zone, including inland hardwoods and cypress pine. The limits of these 
districts are shown on the accompanying outline map of the State. 

The principal commercial timbers up to the present identified include 
twenty-six hardwoods and thirty other varieties, many of which have 
beey proved to possess great beauty and utility. For convenience of 
classification, they have been grouped as follows :— : 

Ironbarks (4), including White or Grey Ironbark, Narrow-leaved Iron- 
bark, Broad-leaved Ironbark, and Red Ironbark. 

Stringybarks (4).--White Stringybark, Red or Coast Stringybark, 
Mountain Stringybark, and Messmate. 
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Pale Hardwoods (8).—Mountain Ash, Blackbutt, White Mahogany, 
Tallowwood, Spotted Gum, Grey Box, Yellow Box, and Mountain Gum. 

Red Hardwoods (8).—Red Mahogany, Grey Gum, Murray Red Gum, 
Forest Red Gum, Sydney Blue Gum, Woollybutt, Bloodwood, Red Box. 

Intermediate Hardwoods (2).—Turpentine and Brush Box. 

Cedar, Beech, and Pine (8).—Red Cedar, Rosewood, Red Bean, Onion- 
wood, White Beech, Colonial Pine, Brown Pine, Cypress Pine. 

Oak Class (5).—Silky Oak, Beefwood, Needlewood, Honeysuckle, and 
She Oaks. 

Black Bean, Myall, &e. (5).—Blackbean, Myall, Blackwood, Brigalow, 
and Yarran. 

Miscellaneous Brush Timbers (12), including Tulipwood, Muskwood, 
Cudgerie, Yellowwood, Native Teak, Blueberry Ash, Bolly Gum, Maiden’s 
Blush, Red Ash, Sassafras, Coachwood, and Marara. 

These timbers are suitable for an almost innumerable variety of 
purposes, the hardwoods being especially valuable in all works where 
the maximum of strength and durability is required. It is the posses- 
sion, in a superlative degree, of such qualities that has made New South 
Wales ironbark timber so justly renowned. At the same time, several 
of the other hardwoods, such as Tallowwood, Blackbutt, White and Red 
Mahogany, Spotted Gum, Grey Box, Grey Gum, Sydney Blue Gum, Forest 
and Murray Red Gum, and Turpentine, have been proved to possess excep- 
tional merits for a variety of purposes. The general characteristics of 
the hardwoods are solidity, heaviness (the weight ranging from 58 to 
73 lb. per cubic foot), closeness of texture, and high tensile and com- 
pressive strength. 

The Brushwoods include many valuable timbers, the best known of 
which are Red Cedar, Rosewood, Beech, Silky Oak, Native Teak, and 
Colonial Pine. Compared with the hardwoods, these timbers are lighter, 
softer, and more even in grain. They are well adapted for finer building 
work, furniture work, cabinet work, and similar purposes, and many of 
them are extremely ornamental. 

The following summary, taken from Notes on Commercial Timbers of 
New South Wales, by J. H. Maiden, F.L.S., Government Botanist, shows 
the distribution, characteristics, &c., of the principal timbers of the 
State :— 


Name. Distribution. Characteristics. Principal Uses. 
Tronbarks. 
White or Grey Ironbark| Coast districts and)Weight, hardness, great; Girders, beams, piles, sleep- 
(EB. paniculata). mountain ranges. strength, durability,| ers, framing, posts, naves, 
curly grain. spokes, shafts. 
Narrow-leaved Ironbark} Coastal, and also found|Weight, hardness, strength, do , do 
(BE. crebra). in parts of Central] and durability. 
district. 
Broad-leaved Ironbark ..| Coast ranges and _ parts do do do do 
(E. siderophloia). of Central N.S. W. 
Red Ironbark .......... Western, north, and/Weight and durability....| Sleepers and posts. 
(BE. siderozylon), south-western interior. 
Stringybarks. 
White Stringybark ...... Coast and coast moun- Sleepers, shingles, palings, 
(E. eugeniodes). tain districts. and building. 
Red or Coast Stringybark] Coastal districts........ Rails, telegraph poles, and 
(E. capitellata).  —~ { building. 
Red or Mountain Stringy-| Highlands, Dividing] }- Fissility ............ 4 do do 
bark. Range, and Western H 
(E. macrorryncha). districts. | 
Messmate ........-..24. Northern and Southern Fencing and building. 
(E, obliqua.) Tablelands. \ 


BROAD-LEAVED [RONBARK. 


Han kor 


le. 


SPOTTED GUM. 
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Name. Distribution. Characteristics. Principal Uses, 
Pale Hardwoods. 
Mountain Ash.......... Southern highlands and) Fissility .............. ..[ Tool handles, flooring, lining. 
(E. sieberiana). mountain districts, 
Blackbutt Coast districts and house 


(E. pilutaria). 


White Mahogany 
(E. aemenvides). 

Tallow-wood 
(E. microcorys). 


Spotted Gum .......... 
(E. maculata). 


Grey Box .............. 
(E. hemiphloia), 


Yellow Box ............ 
(E. melliodora). 

Mountain Gum ........ 
(E. goniocalyz). 


Red Mahogany ......... 
(EZ, resinifera). 


Grey Gum.............. 
(E. punctata et pro- 
pinqua). 
Murray Red Gum 
(E, rostrata). 


Forest Red Gum ........ 
(E. tereticornis). 


Sydney Bluc Gun 
(Z. salayna). 


Woollybutt ............ 
(E. longifolia). 
Bloodwood 


Red Box................ 
(E. polyanthemos). 


Turpentine ............ 
(Syncarpia laurifolia), 


Rosewood 
(Dysoxylon 
num). 


lessertia- 


Red Bean .............. 
(Dysoxylon Muelleri). 


Oniog Wood ............ 
(Owenia cepiodora). 
White Beech............ 

(Gmelina Leichhardtii) 


Colonial or Moreton Bay 


Pine. 
Araucaria Cunning- 
hamit). 
‘Brown Pine 
(Podocarpus elata). 
Cypress Pine.,.......... 
(Callitris calcarata, 


robusta, &c.) 


-| North coast districts 


coastal ranges, 


North Coast and coast 
mountain districts. 
Coast district and Divid- 
ing Range north from 

Cooranbong. 


North and South Coast 
districts. 


Coast, coast mountain! 
districts, and interior. 


Dividing Range and 
interior. 

Southern mountain 
ranges. 


North Coast districts .. 
do do 


Murray River district .. 


Coast and coast moun- 
tain districts, and 
tablelands. 


Coast and coast ranges 


South Coast districts .. 


Coast and mountain dis- 
tricts. 
| Dividing Range 
western slopes. 


and| 


} Coast and coast moun- 
tain districts. 


Northern Coast district 


-| Durability 


Strength and durability .. 


Hardness and durability.. 


Weight, strength, dura- 
bility, greasy nature, 


Toughness, 
pliability, 
wavy grain. 


durability, 
beautiful 


Toughness, hardness, cross- 
grain, great strength, 
Durability 


Strength and durability .. 


Red Hardwoods. 


Durability, hardness with| 
age, resistance to white 
ant. 


Strength and durability, 
resistance to white ant. 


Weight, strength, dura- 
hility, hardness, inlocked 
grain. 

Straightness of grain, ease 
of working, and dura- 
bility. 

Weight, durability, wavy 
grain. 

Durability, resistance to 
splitting on exposnre. 
Toughness, hardness, du- 
rability, and inlocked 

grain. 


Turpentine and Brush Box. 


. Durability, 
decay in the ground and 
to white ant and teredo, 
non-inflammability. 

Toughness, strength, du- 
rability, resistance to 
white ant. 


Cedar, Beech, and Pine. 


' Coast, and coast moun- 
tain brushes. 


Northern coast and 
mountain brushes, 


Northern river districts 


Richmond and Tweed 
River brushes. 

Coast and coast moun- 
tain districts. 


North coast mountain 
districts from the Bel- 
linger to Queensland 
border. 


Central interior and 
tablelands, 


| Lightness, durability, ease 
of working, and hand- 
some figure. 

Fragrant rose odour, neat 
figure, fine working qua- 
lities, durability, and) 
resistance to white ant. 

Quiet, handsomie figure .. 


Similar to cedar.......... 

Glose grain, fine working 
qualities, resistance to 
expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

Durability for indoor 


' work, ease of working. 


.| Durability, resistance to 


white ant and teredo, 
Durability, pleasantodour, 

resistance to white ant, 

occasional showy figure. 


resistance to; 


Paving, and ship 
building, railway waggons, 
sleepers, planking, fencing, 
&e. 

Paving, posts, piles, girders, 
sleepers, and building. | 

Flooring, decking, bridge 
girders, piles, sleepers, 
under frames of railway 
waggons, posts, 

Poles, shafts, naves, spokes, 
framing, building, tram 
rails, ship planking, deck- 
ing, paving. 

Naves, cogs, screws, mauls, 
handles, shafts, poles, 
heavy framing, sleepers. 

Posts, building, sleepers, &c. 


Building, fencing, &c. 
‘ 


Building, fencing, paving, 
_large turned work, heavy 
furniture. 

Sleepers, 
felloes, 


paving, posts, 


é&e. 


Poles, posts, foundations, 
paving, piles, sleepers, 
mining and ground timber. 
Posts, foundations, paving, 
sleepers, atid building. 


Building, ship and wheel- 
wrighting, planking, felloes, 
paving. 

Posts, paving, 
felloes, spokes. 


building, 


Posts, culverts, wharves, 
paving. . a: 
Cogs, naves, felloes, mining 


and slabbing timber. 


Piles, sleepers, fencing posts » 
pillars and girders, wood- 
paving. 


Tram rails, yokes, decking, 
paving, mallets,: chisel 
handles, planes, &c. 


Furniture, house joinery, 
cabinet work, &c. 


Furniture, cabinet work, 
turnery, carving, indoor 
work of all kinds, boxes, 
casks, frames, &c. 
Furniture, naves, &c., many 
purposes for which Rose- 
wood is used. 

Similar to cedar. 


Flooring, decking, house- 
fitting, framing, carving 
wine vats, ships’ blocks, &c 
Flooring, lining, ceiling, 
butter boxes, packing cases, 
&e. 


Piles, flooring, ceiling, &. 


Building, lining, ceiling, 
telegraph poles, fence 
posts, &c. 
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Name. Distribution, Characteristics. Principal Uses. 
Silky Oak, She Oak, &c. 
Silky Oak . -| Northern tableland and) Fissility, handsome figure.) Casks, kegs, dairy utensils» 


(Grevillea rob i 
Orites excelsa), 


Red Silky Oak or Beef- 


_ wood, 


(Stenocarpus salignus).. 
| Central interior 


Needlewood ............ 
(Hakea leucoptera). 
Honeysuckle............ 


(Banksia integrifolia | 


and serrata). 
She Oaks 


(Casuarina, var. gpec.): 


Black Bean ..., 
. (Castanospermum 
australe). 
Myall ........... ee eeee 
(Acacia pendula). 
Blackwood 
(Acacia melanoxylon). 


Brigalow 
(Acacia harpophylia). 
Yarran 


Muskwood 
(Olcaria argophylla). 
Flindosa or Cudgerie.... 

(Flindersia Se ean) 


Yellow-wood .......+.- 


(Flindersia Oadyana), 
Native Teak ............ 
' (Flindersia australis). 
Blucberry Ash .......... 

(Elewocarpus obovatus). 
Bolly Gum............4. 
_ (hitsea reticulata). 
Maiden’s Blush.......... 

(Echinocarpus aus- 

tralis). 
Red Agh.............4+. 


Sassafras. .......2...0065 
(Doryphora sassafras). 
Coachwood ........-+++ 

lum). 
Marara ....-.....ee eee 
(Weinmannia.) 


1 


i Central interior 


brush forests. 


Coastal districts 


Coastal districts 


Most parts of N.S.W. .. 


do do 


Handsome figure 
Toughness, neat grain.... 
Fissile nature, weight, 


hardness, handsome oak- 
like grain. 


Black Bean, Myall, &c. 


Northern rivers 


Southern and Central 
Tablelands, 


Central interior 


do do 


Toughness, durability, 
ornamental character, 
easily worked. 

Hardness, closencss of, 
grain, fragrant odour, 

Hardness, closeness of 
grain, 

Hardness, weight, elas- 
ticity. 


Solidity, fragrance 


Miscellaneous Brush Timbers. 


Northern brush forests.. 


do do =e 


Northern coast districts 


.| Northern coastal brushes 


Northern coastal dis- 
tricts. 


do do 
do do 
Northern rivers and 
brushes. 
Coastal districts........ 
Mountain and coastal 
brushes. 
Coast and mountain 


brushes. 


Northern brush forests.. 


Durability, toughness, 
closeness of grain, and 
ornamental character. 

Toughness, closeness of 
grain. 

Hardness, closeness of 
rain, strength, dura- 
ility. 

Hardness, closeness of 
grain. 

Weight, hardness, dura- 
bility, resistance to 
white ant. 


Toughness, hardness 


Lightness, softness 


Softness, durability 


Hardness, closeness of 
grain, durability. 
Lightness, fragrance 


Lightness, toughness .... 


Closeness of grain, tough- 
ness. 


picture frames, 
ornamental work. 


panels, 


Furniture, veneers, staves, 
gunstocks, picture frames, 
kegs, ornamental work. 

Rootwood, for manufacture: 
of tobacco pipes. 

Boat ribs and knees, yokes, 
wood screws, saw frames, 
turnery. 


Shingles, staves, ornamental 
turnery, cabinet work, 
venzers, yokes, &c, 
Furniture and cabinet 
making. 

Turnery, boxes, rulers, 


draughts, chessmen, &c. 
Furniture, picture frames, 
cabinet work, railway and 

other carriages, billiard- 
tables, organs, pianofortes.. 
Fancy turnery. 
Fancy turnery, tobacco 
pipes, &c. 


Cabinetwork, billiard tables, 
pancls, dados, &c. 


Veneers, &c. 


Many of the purposes of . 
Beech, railway eee: &e. 


Cabine and fancy work. 


Well slabbing, gearin 
wheels, and building. : 


.| Furnituye, staves, oars, pic- 


ture frames. 

Tobacco and other boxes, 
meat casks, &c. 
Cabinet, ornamental, 
many minor purposes 


and. 


Gunstocks, staves, orna- 
mental work. 

Furniture, lining, 
packing-cases, &c, 

Joinery, cabinet work, coach 
and boat building, took 
handles, lining, &c. 

Golf club heads, and other 
purposes. 


ceiling, 


Allusion has previously been made to the remarkable rapidity of 
growth and habit of quick natural reproduction characterising New 


South Wales forest vegetation. 


servation and treatment. 


Planting is, therefore, not a prime 
necessity, and forestry should concern itself mainly with methods of von- 


A considerable amount of work has already been 


performed in the direction of removing over-matured and unprofitable 
timbers, and in protecting the reserves against the ravages of . bush- 


fires. 
district, 


In some of the forest areas, particularly in the Murray River 
it has been found that judicious thinning has been attended 


with highly successful results in the improvement and development of 
the remaining timber. 
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FISH AND FISHERIES. 


(By H. ©. Dannevig, Superintendent, Fisheries Investigations and Fish Culture. ) 


THE richness of the soil for pastoral and agricultural purposes, and the great. 
mineral wealth of this continent, have been the principal features of attractior. 
for European iramigrants in search of fortune and prosperity in Australia.. 
The main body of these people would possess special qualifications for the- 
pursuits indicated, or they had at least their attention riveted upon those: 
conspicuous sources of wealth. The emigrants and their descendants became 
scattered Over vast areas, and have in most instances been obliged to rely 
upon local production for their ordinary requirements. Mutton and beef 
may under normal conditions be produced at a minimum of trouble and. 
cost, and meat soon became the staple article of diet. 

Under circumstances as stated it is only natural that in New South Wales, 
as in other Australian States, we now find a population with pronounced 
mining or agrarian interests, and the riches of the sea have in consequence: 
remained undiscovered or neglected. Similar developments have been 
observed in other countries, and it has been found to be mainly a question 
of time when competition within the more attractive spheres brings about 
the development of such industries which, at the outset, may not have 
presented great inducements, but are nevertheless found to be worthy of 
serious attention. This applies in full to the fisheries of this State, and. 
recent developments indicate that the time is near when the denizens of 
our waters will have to pay a much hgavier tribute to the general welfare: 
and comfort of the people. 

Before referring to the various methods of capture and the subsequent’ 
handling of the fish, it is of interest first to give a brief account of the principal. 
species occurring in our waters, and to explain some of their more characteristic: 
habits. In the fresh and salt waters of the State representatives have been 
found of about 550 species. This total includes, of course, a great many” 
forms that as yet are considered rare, and others that, on account of small. 
size or other characteristics, are valueless commercially. It is convenient: 
for the present purpose to quote the Departmental schedule of fishes for 
which a minimum marketable size has been fixed. 


Lawful Sizes for Fishes. 


Notwithstanding anything in the second Schedule of the ‘“ Fisheries Act, 1902,” 
if any person shall, without lawful authority, have in his possession, or on his premises, 
or in his boat, or shall sell, or consign for sale, any fish of any of the species enumerated 
hereunder of a less size than that set opposite the name of such fish, he shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £2 for the first offence, and for the second or any subsequent 
offence to a penalty not exceeding £5. 


SCHEDULE SHOWING THE LAWFUL LENGTHS FOR FISHES AND 


CRUSTACEANS. 
Fishes—Marine or Fluvio-Marine. 
Commen Name. Species. | Length. 
. Inches. 
Pilchard .. Ss ws ..| Clupanodon neopilchardus (Clupea sagax) .. 4 
Herring... oe es ..| Sardinella castelnaui (Clupea puede) U4 
Sergeant Baker .. a ..| Awopus purpurissatus .. a --| 10 


Slender Long Tem o ..| Tylosurus ferox (Belone ferox) . “e --| 13 


| 
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Fishes—Marine or Fluvio-Marine—continued. 


Common Name. Species. Length. 
Stout Long Tom .. we Tylosurus macleayana (Belone macleayana) 13 
Sea Garfish ae 7 Hyporhamphus intermedius (Hemirhamphusin-| 8} 
termedius). 
River Garfish ale aes Hyporhamphus regularis (Hemirhamphus regu-| . 8} 
laris). 
‘Short-beaked Garfish .. .+| Arrhamphus sclerolepis (Hemirhamphus sclero-| 83 
lepis). 
Sea Mullet (including Hardgut) .| Mf git asbula we -.| 10 
Flat-tail (or Fantail) Mullet Mugil peronii 33 9 
‘Sand Mullet (Tallegalane or Lano)| Myzus elongatus .. as 9 
Silver Mullet (“‘ Silver Flat”) ..| Mugid georgit “6 ee 9 
Yellow-eye Mullet ats .| Agonostomus forsteri .. eS 9 
Short-finned Pike a ..| Sphyrena nove hollandie " zs 9 
Ling (or Beardie) .. .| Lotella callarias .. es a 5 9 
Nannygai .. ag ss Beryz affinis Se a Pe : 9 
Blackfish .. es os Girella tricuspidata 3 9 
Estuary Perch .. Percalates colonorum 9 
Black Rock Cod Sys .| Epinephelus deme (Serranus deemeli) “13 
Long-finned Pike .. eke .| Dinolestes lewini (Dimolestes mueller) 9 
‘Sand Whiting... és Sillago ciliata... ae ae 10 
Trumpeter Whiting ..| Sillago maculata .. a ws 9 
Spotted Whiting .. i ..| Silago punctata .. 10 
Jewfish .. Ss a ..| Sciaena antarctica (Sciena_ aquila) 13 
‘Teraglin Cynoscion atelodus (Otolithus atelodus) 13 
Australian Salmon. (including 80 Arripis trutta (Arripis salar)... ee 9 
called Salmon-trout or Norn): 
‘Silver Belly a ..| Xystema ovatum Caseee: ovatus) ds oe) 4 
Bastard ee gin ..| Latris ciliaris 13 
‘Morwong : .| Dactylosparus carponemus (Cheilodactylus car-| 13 
ponemus). 
Jackass Fish ase sis Dactylosparus macropterus (Cheilodactylus mac-| 13 
ropterus). 
Carp (or red Morwong) Cheilodactylus fuscus : 9 
Snapper (including Red Bream Pagrosomus auratus (Pagrus unicolor) 9 
and Squire). 
Black Bream i #5 Chrysophrys australis (Pagrus australis) 9 
Tarwhine .. = si Chrysophrys sarba ee sarba) 9 
Red Mullet a a Upeneus porosus .. : ae 4 
Butter Fish as Ephippus multifasciatus (Scatophagus multifas-| 9 
: ciatus). 
Spotted Pigfish .. See ..| Diastodon unimaculatus (Cossyphus unimacu-| 10 
latus). 
Banded Pigfish .. a ..| Diastodon bellis (Cossy phus bellis) Be ..| 10 
Blue Groper ee ar .-| Acherodus gouldii (Platychoerops gouldii) 10 
Red or Brown Groper Acherodus badius Fistyoheerons pee) 10 
Kingfish .. oa Seriola lalandii .. es 13 
Trevally .. ee Caranz geogianus 9 
Tailer ee - oe ..| Pomatomus saltatrix (Temnodon saltator) 4 
John Dory sss ..| Zeus australis ..{ 10 
Large-toothed Flounder .. Paralichthys arsius (Pseudorhombus arsius) . 9 
Small-toothed Flounder .. Paralichthys novee-cambrie (Pseudorhombus 9 
multimaculatus). 
Black Sole ne mA ..| Spnaptura nigra ae 5 ie 9 
Red Rock Cod... 6 ..| Scorpena cruenta.. ot se en al 9 
Common Flathead ie Platycephalus fuscus .. ds oe wef 1B 
Sand Flathead... Wea ..| Platycephalus bassensis .. Su --| 13 
Red Gurnard aa ire ..| Chelidonichthys kumu (Trigla kumu) 9 
Sharp-beaked Gurnard .. ..| Pterygotrigla polyommata (Trigla polyommata) 9 
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Fishes—Marine or Fluvio-Marine—continued. 
Common Name. Species. Length. 
{ Freshwater Herring ..| Potamalosa nove-hollandia( Diplomystus nove-| 4 
“4 hollandiz), 
-p | River Catfish & ..| Copidoglanis tandanus Ar 9. 
Australian Grayling .| Prototroctes marena ar as a Pr ee 
wm | Richmond Mullet .. Mugil petardi.. z se ee --| 10 
a4 Freshwater Perch .. Percalates fluviatilis ‘ |. 
g | Golden Perch (or Yellow Plectroplites ambiguus (Ctenolates ambiguus) : 9 
2 \ Belly). . 
3 | Macquarie’s Perch ..  ..| Macquaria australasica Je 9 
| Silver Perch (or Grunter) Terapon ellipticus 9 
| Murray Cod .. Oligorus macquariensis 15 
3 ~River Blackfish cee Slippery) Gadopsis marmoratus 9 
‘3 {Tench : .| Pinca tinca : i 2 10 
@ | Roach a is ..| Leuctscus rutilus .. ae ws ae ..| 10 
#2 | Brown Trout he ..| Salmo fario a se as ae ..| 10 
3 | Salmon Trout as ..| Salmo trutta ite - le axe -.| 10 
3 3 Rainbow Trout ne -| Salmo irideus .. os es . : 10 
S | Brook Charr (or American | Salvelinus fontinalis fe “s 10. 
& | Brook Trout): 
- (English Perch ‘ Perca fluviatilis 28 Be 9 
Note as to measurement : an fishes, excepting Garfish, are measured overall ; that is. 


from the point of the snout to the end of the tail. 
Garfish are measured from the tip of. the upper jaw to the end of the upper half of the tail. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCHEDULE OF FISHES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO LENGTH. 


4 inches, 


Pilchard. 

Herring. 

Silver Belly. 

Red Mullet 

Tailer 

Freshwater herring. 


8% inches. 
Sea garfish. 
River garfish. — 
Short-beaked Garfish. 


9 inches. 
Filat-tail mullet. 
Sand Mullet. 
Silver mullet. 
i Yellow-eye mullet. 
; Short-finned pike. 

Ling. 

|  Nannygai. 
; Blackfish. 
{ Estuary perch. 
-  Long-finned pike. 
: Trumpeter whiting. hea 
- Salmon. 
Carp. 
Snapper. 
Black bream. 
Tarwhine. 
Butter fish. 
Trevally. 
Large-toothed flounder. 
Small-toothed flounder. 
Black sole. 
Red rock cod. 
Red gurnard. 
Sharp-beaked gurnard, 
River catfish 


9 inches—continued. 
Australian grayling. 
Freshwater perch. 

Golden perch. 
Macquarie’s perch. 
Silver perch. 
River blackfish. 
English. perch. 

10 inches. 


Sergeant Baker. 
Sea mullet. 
Richmond mullet. 
Sand whiting. 
Spotted Whiting. 
Spotted pig-fish: 
Banded pig-fish. 
Blue groper. 
Red groper. 
John Dory. 
Tench. 
Roach. 
Brown trout. 
Salmon trout. 
Rainbow trout. 
Brook charr. 

13 inches. 


Slender long tom. 
Stout long tom. 
Black rock cod. 
Jewfish. 
Teraglin. 
Bastard trumpeter. 
Morwong. 
Jackass fish. 
Kingfish. 

vd Common flathead. 

° Sand flathead. 

15 inches. 


Murray cod. 
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CRUSTACEANS. 
, Common Name. ; Species. Length. 
Marine :— ° Inches. 
Common Crayfish... ..| Palinurus hugelit sie oe: a --) 
Southern Crayfish be ..| Palinurus edwardsti e f 9 
School Prawn .. is ..| Peneus macleayt re ef oe Saf, 22 
King Prawn .. és .-| Peneus canaliculatus .. an is ..| 2 
Tiger Prawn... ia ..| Penwus monodon ae oe we : 2 
; pic ralelonse — ; ; 
lurrumbidgee Crayfish (Murray). Astacopsis spinifera (Astacopsis serratus) ..| 8 
j River Lobster, Crayfish, &.) 


Note:—Marine and- Freshwater Crayfishes are measured along the body from the rostrum. 
(or beak) to the tip of the tail, Prawns are measured along the body from the eye to the 
- tip: of the tail. 

In the foregoing schedule ail technical‘names printed in parentheses are the synotyymous 

titles under which the particular species. have generally been-referred to in the past. 


From: a chart of the South. Pacific it will be seen that the coast-line of New 
: South Wales extends in a fairly straight line from N.E. to S.W. for about 
‘700: miles. The adjacent waters increase rapidly in depth, so that a hundred 
fathoms are frequently found within a few miles of land. The coast-line 
‘consists’ of a succession of sandy beaches—from 5 to 20 miles long—imter- 
- changing with similar stretches of abruptly terminated tableland. Pro-. 
“minent “bluffs”? are not infrequent within such parts, but there are but 
’ few islands or outlying reefs of any note. Here and there the coast-Ime is 
“broken by inlets, extending short. distances only or 20 to 30 miles into the 
country. These indentations are nearly always enlarged river estuaries ; 
their waters vary in salinity from nearly fresh (in shallow parts), in time 
of floods, to almost pure sea-water during long periods of dry seasons. Under 
normal conditions these waters are more or less brackish. Other inlets, 
mainly in low-lying districts, take the form of saltwater lakes of large size ; 
they are nearly always shallow (a few feet only), containing large: mud: flats 
aud may be 5 or 6 miles across: It is from these estuaries and lakes that 
the bulk (probably 90 per cent.) of the market supplies of fish are derived, 
and they are also the home of our principal and most valued food fishes. 
Young and small fishes of various kinds, and the invertebrate fauna, the 
varieties of mollusca, crustaceans, annelids, and various other forms furnish 
abundance of food ; and while left undisturbed by man, free from: pollution, 
heavy traffic, or too frequent a use of fishing-nets, these waters are found 
teeming with fish of most excellent quality and size. Many kinds never 
depart from their particular home waters, while others do so for limited 
periods and in conformity with natural laws having regard to the repro- 
duction and redistribution of their species. The majority of our present 
food fishes are included in this latter group, and it is of interest to shortly 
outline the principal features in the ingenious process by which nature con- 
trives to counteract the effects of depleting agencies through. the action of 
man or other natural causes. 

When the spawning season of one of these species is approaching the fish 
congregate in batches, and by successive stages depart from the estuary in 
a northerly direction. During this movement the shoals follow the coast-line 
and may “ call in” in passing at the various inlets met with (the arrival in 
many estuaries of full-roed sea-mullet during April-June). But such calls 
are of a temporary nature, and the fish will proceed again to the open waters, 

“where by degrees the spawning.is performed. This being accomplished they 
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disperse on the feeding grounds of the nearest inlets. Such “spent” fish 
are usually thin and very voracious (razorback bredm in January and 
February). In the course of twelve months, the whole body of mature 
fishes of this kind will have migrated northward a certain distance according 
to the species under consideration, and the prevailing physical conditions 
at the time of migration. (For further details in this respect see Fisheries 
Department Annual Report, 1902, Part I1—Migrations of the Mullet). 
The process is repeated from year to year, and it will be seen how any locality 
that through some cause or other should become depleted during one season, 
would again be re-stocked by imgress of mature fish at the end of each spawn- 
ing period. Ht would appear that as a natural sequel to these periodical 
migrations the waters to “the north” would become overcrowded at the 
expense of these in “the south.” But that is not so. The northward 
movement from year to year is limited in extent, as is also the life of the 
individual fish. Through capture and other causes of destruction the ranks 
are constantly being thinned out; the starting places of each individual 
migrating shoal being different, so will also the termination be; there is 
unhappily no Eldorado im “ the north.” for the fisherman to harvest. 

The waters to the “south” are annually being re-stocked in the following 
manner :—The normal current along the coast runs from north to stg 
and the eggs and young fry of the migrating fishes bemg of a “ pelagic ” 
floating nature are carried southward, and by degrees dispersed into the 
Tivers, estuaries, and lakes, whence their own or other parent fishes lately 
departed. This, the second phase of the redistribution scheme is equally 
important as the first, in regard to the restoring of depleted waters.. The 
young fry will in due course become the migrating adult, and their preser- 
vation is consequently to everybody’s interest. The one inlet becomes the 
nursery for others further north, and some amateur or professional fisherman 
must suffer from any destruction caused by others further south. 

It has already been mentioned that the greater bulk of the market supplies 
of fish are obtained from the estuaries and lakes, and the mode of capture 
may now be described. 

The seine net is the most common implement made use of by the New 
South Wales fishermen, and is mainly worked within. shallow areas. There 
are three recognised types of this net, as follows :— 


1. The Prawn Net.—This is 30 to 40 yards long and of 1-inch mesh; the 
effective depth is about 2 yards. Some of these nets have a purse or bag 
in the centre, for the retention of the prawns when fishing in deep water. 
These nets are “ cast’ or “shot ” with as much as 70 fathoms of rope at 
either end, and are worked in shallow flats of a few feet of water; or 
they may be sunk in 5 to 10 fathoms, and landed against a boat or a 
wharf. Relatively few fish are taken in "these nets. 


2. The Garfish Net.—On account of the slender build of the garfish a small 
mesh is required for its capture. The authorities have, therefore, approved 
of a special. net for garfish only, of the following dimensions -—Greatest 
length, 300 yards, of which the central third may be of 14-inch mesh ; the 
effective depth (250 meshes) is about 9 to 12 feet. (This net is not per- 
mitted in the estuaries or lakes during the summer months on. account of 

. its wholesale capture of immature food fishes.) 

3. The General Hauling Net.—This seine net is the principal implement in 
the fishermen’s hands, and serves for the capture of mest of the commercial 
fish. The maximum length of this net varies somewhat for different localities 
according to various conditions ; in ordinary river estuaries it may be 
400 yards long, with a central third of 24-inches mesh (the ends or wings 
are of 3-inch mesh). The effective depth may be. 15: feet to 25 feet. For 
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certain large waters, as the shallow lakes already mentioned, the total 
length may be 800 yards, with 100 yards of 2}-inch mesh in the centre, 
and 3-inch mesh in the wings. (In a few places where the waters are deep 
it is permitted to sink the nets to any depth below the surface.) 


4. Gul or Meshing Nets—This net may have a uniform mesh of not less than 
3 inches, and a depth of not more than 100 meshes. Used mainly for 
the capture of mullet and black bream, &c. 


The large hauling net and the garfish net are made use of on ocean beaches. 
to a limited extent; otherwise the net-fishing is confined to the estuaries 
and lakes. The mode of making a haul is in most cases the same: The 
net is cast or “shot” in a semicircle with ropes at either end, and gradually 
hauled over the flats to nearest shore or shallow water. Additionally, it 
need only be mentioned that on account of the shallow depths the fishermen 
can, in most cases, observe the shoals of fish that come within reach of their 
nets. 


An average fishing-boat is 22 feet long, and has a 7-feet beam. The total 
depth is 2 feet 8 inches, and the draught from 7 to 10 inches. The boats are 
worked under oars or by sail; they are fitted with a centreboard, and have 
a roller on the square stern for the shooting of the nets. A “‘ crew’ varies 
from two to four men according to circumstances, and frequently two crews 
combine for mutual assistance. 


The fish captured in the various nets are never gutted by the fishermen. 
If the weather is cool and the distance to market not too great (say, 30 to 50 
miles), the catches are despatched by rail in baskets or boxes of about 60 to 
80 ib. weight. From greater distances (up to 300 miles) the transit is by 
steamer, and the fish is then packed with crushed ice in cases holding from 
3 to 6 cwt. each. 


The bulk of the fish is disposed of in Sydney at two principal centres— 
Woolloomooloo and Redfern. The former market is under municipal control, 
and provided with cold store. The floor area of the auction room is con- 
siderable, and most of the fish are exposed on raised slabs, and sold in small 
parcels of a few shillings worth. Most of the sales are by auction, but otherwise 
the transactions resemble very much retail business. A number of agents— 
about fifteen to twenty at Woolloomooloo—attend to the fishermen’s interests ; 
they receive and sell the fish for a commission on the gross transaction. The 
fishermen are separately charged with carriage at various stages, market fees, 
and cold store when required. Also they stand to lose by deterioration and 
shrinkage during the often protracted transit, and altogether the expenses 
are such as to leave only a “ bare living” in the majority of cases. 

At Redfern there are three privately-owned markets of which the principal 
(J. O. Batchelor, Limited) is equipped with cold store and appliances for 
production of ice. 


A few of the principal fish-buyers have a sufficient connection (mainly 
hotels and restaurants) to take a few hundredweights each daily ; but most 
of the purchases are by fish hawkers. These are divided into two sections— 
the basket men and the cart men. The former, who are most numerous, 
take only what can be carried on the arm, usually from 30 to 50 ib. weight. 
The fish is purchased at an average rate of from 14d. to 3d. per ib., according 
to the market conditions and quality, and it is retailed in the suburbs at 
6d. to 9d. per fb. The cart men handle large quantities, particularly when 
the supply is good ; and they buy and sell at similar prices to those quoted. 
The quantity of fish disposed of in a fresh condition from the fish shops in 
the city is not great, and confined mainly to choice qualities for which high 
prices are obtained—frequently 1s. per fb. In these places most of the fish 
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sold is cooked and consumed on the premises—(fish and oyster saloons, 
mainly in the hands of Italians and Greeks). 

“The quantity of fish forwarded to inland townships is insignificant in pro- 
portion to the population of the respective places; they rely mainly upon 
salted or otherwise preserved fish—imported from abroad. 

_ From records published annually since 1883 by the Fisheries Department, 
it lia that a moderate growth has taken place within the fishing industry, 
as follows :— 


TasBLE showing Progress made during the period 1883-1902. 


Decades Average No. of Men Average No. of Boats Average Quantity of Fish 
. per year. per year. marketed per year.” 
Tb. 
1883-1892 780 347 3,912,200 
1893-1902 974 429 5,790,400 


As to the economic values it is preferable to rely upon the second decade 
for which the fullest information is available, and it may be assumed as a 
fair average that the fishermen net 2d. per tb. for their fish, while the 
public pay at the rate of 6d. per tb. The following values are arrived at :— 
Total value of fish caught each year, £193,013, which is equal to about £4 
per fisherman per week. These £4 are divided in such a manner that 
the fisherman receives about £1 per week for his labour, cost, and maintenance 
of boat and gear ; while the other £3 are expended in the carriage and handling 
of the fish. 

In connection herewith it is of interest to note that the local consumption 
of beef, mutton, and pork per head of population is 269-1 lb., while the 
consumption of fish is only 7-4 lb. per head. The total quantity of fish 
landed by British fishing vessels is equal to about 47:5 Ib. per head of the 
population of the United Kingdom. 

The value of the fisheries of Canada is equal to about 16s. per head of 
population, and that of Norway, 14s. 6d. For New South Wales the gross 
value is only about 2s. 10d. per head. 

It is very probable that the quantities recorded in the official reports are 
short, in so far that no mention is made of the fish consumed locally; and it 
is felt also that, particularly during the earlier portion of the decade under 
consideration, various consignments may have been omitted from the records. 
Such omissions would go to swell the total catches and their value, and a 
fisherman’s earnings might be found to average 25s. or 30s. per week ; but 
the proportionate disbursement of the total value of the fish remains the 
same, viz., that the fisherman receives about one-fourth of the total amount 
realised by his catches. 

Prominence has, in the previous pages, been given to certain features in 
connection with the fishing industry that are capable of modification or 
development. These may shortly be enumerated as follows :— 

1. Fishing Places and Mode of Capture.—With the exception of a limited 
supply of schnapper, and one or two other forms that are captured by hand- 
lines in open waters, the market supplies are derived from the river estuaries 
and lakes or their immediate vicinity—it is inshore fishing pure and simple, 
and deep-sea fishing, as prosecuted in most other countries, is here as yet 
unknown. An experimental trawling expedition was conducted a few years 
ago by Mr. Frank Farnell, then a member of Parliament, and now Chairman 
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of the Fisheries Board. The experiment was in some respects quite successful, 
and established, among other things, that considerable areas along this 
coast are suitable for trawling; but on account of its short duration and other 
insufficiencies the expedition did not establish all the data requisite for the 
initiation of practical work on commercial lines. To this end further pioneering 
work is required, and ought to be carried out by the authorities. The induce- 
ments hereto are considerable as, in addition to deep-water fishes to be caught 
by trawl or other suitable implements, huge shoals of surface fishes,as pilchards 
&c., are known to come and go along the coast annually. It is to be regretted 
that this source of occupation and wealth continues to remain uncultivated— 
particularly as the State imports annually about £250,000 worth of preserved. 
fish from Europe and America. 


2. Distributton.—All that can be said easing the prevailing method of 
fish distribution in New South Wales is that it is altogether out of date, and 
an obstacle to the development of our fisheries. Instead of a wholesale 
fish merchant adding a reasonable percentage of profit to the original cost 
of the fish, its value is now practically trebled in order to provide the necessary 
wages and profits for the surplus number of hands engaged in the trade. 
In consequence fish, which should be a daily or frequent article of diet in 
every household, is artificially converted into a luxury, that only the few can: 
afford. At the outset it was explained how the average Australian, through 
force of circumstances, became a meat-eater, and this now inherent taste has 
to be overcome before an increased consumption of fish can eventuate. But. 
as a housewife will not frequently pay, say, a shillmg per head for a meal 
that her butcher can furnish for sixpence, there seems little hope for improve- 
ment until the present system of distribution is recast and modernised. This 
being the key-note to the whole question of development of our fisheries, 
its importance can hardly be over-estimated. Private enterprise can bring 
the desired change about, and various efforts have been made in this direction. 
But it is essential tosuccess that the Legislature through modification of existing 
measures and by other means, should pave the way for, and indirectly assist 
to bring into reality what has so long been hoped for, and is now so urgently 
needed—a cheapening of the fish to the consumer—which would lead to a 
largely increased demand, and open the door for new enterprise within an 
industry which now stands practically where it started some fifty or eighty 
years ago. 


Fish CuLtturE AND ACCLIMATISATION. 


The present-notes would be incomplete without mention of what success has 
been attained with the introduction ‘of foreign sperting fishes to New South 
Wales waters, and what is now being done with regard to fishes suited for 
the river estuaries and lakes. About twenty years ago experiments were 
initiated to acclimatise species of carp, perch, and trout in the fresh-water 
streams. The work was at first undertaken on a small scale—often by private 
peeple—and the various difficulties. encountered made the progress slow. 
Renewed efforts, with more liberal assistance from the Government, have, 
however, quite succeeded, and the Californian rainbow trout, in particular, 
has proved itself a most suitable and desirable addition to the fish fauna 
of our mountain streams. Young-fry are annually being distributed in con- 
siderable numbers from the trout hatchery at Prospect, and as a result there- 
from, and through natural reproduction in the various waters all along the 
mountain ranges, this ‘excellent sporting fish has now become an important 
asset as regards the attractiveness of vast sections of the State for sport- 
seeking tourists who formerly have had to cross the seas in search of recreation 


and sport. 
j 
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Tn 1902 an important experiment was carried out with a view of ascertaining 
whether it might be practicable to transport European fishes alive to Australia. 
The undertaking, which was conceived by the then Agent-General, the late Mr . 
Copeland, and carried out by myself on behalf of the Fisheries Commissioners 
was highly successful, and several hundreds of the introduced fishes were 
maintained in excellent condition for nearly half a year, while a pond was 
being prepared for their safe and permanent keep as a breeding stock. The 
work of construction proved, however, a very slow process, and no efforts 
or endurance could for an unlimited period maintain in captivity, and under 
adverse conditions, the fish which had withstood so many trials and so 
deservingly awaited the suitable accommodation. The latter which might. 
have been completed in the course of a few weeks, was ultimately finished 
in a little more than a twelvemonth, and is now a most excellent structure 
in connection with the recently completed marine hatchery and biological 
station at Gunnamatta Bay, Port Hacking. Through the medium of this 
establishment it is proposed to acclimatise gradually in our home waters such 
species of estuary fishes as are likely to suit our climate or have proved to be of 
special value. Several of such forms are now being largely imported to Sydney 
in ice from distant parts of our own coast, and from neighbouring Australian 
States and Colonies. In America the fish trade was in some respects revolu- 
tienised through such methods, and a similar result would probably be welcome 
also here. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to deal in detail with the oyster 
fisheries of the State, and a brief reference only will be made to the more 
salient points of this important industry, as follows :— 

A ccasiderable proportion of the foreshores and shallow areas of the river 
estuaries are most excellent natural oyster-beds, where fine oysters are annually 
procured ‘n large quantities. These areas are leased from the Government 
by private people, who through constant attention to the beds are able. 
to materially increase the natural yield; about 391,942 lineal yards of 
foreshore are at present held in this manner, from which the Government 
derives an annual revenue of about £4,000. The wholesale value of the 
oysters taken is estimated at about £27,000 yearly, and in retail a similar 
additional amount is approximately realised. 


FACTORY AND SHOP LEGISLATION. 


(By 7. B. Clegg, Barrister-at-law. ) 


THE introduction of factory legislation has been described as marking 
the point in English industrial history at which for the first time the 
power of government was directly exercised for the well-being of the 
labouring classes. This view of the matter may be open to question, but 
looking back at the records of the condition of factory hands at the 
commencement of the last century, it can be well understood why so 
earnest a social reformer as Arnold Toynbee exclaimed: “I tremble to 
think what this country would have been but for the Factory Acts.” 
At the time it was regarded as an interference with economic law, which 
might create in other directions evils as great as those it was intended 
to combat. Now, however, the legitimacy of such interference is univer- 
sally admitted, and the broad lines of English legislation in this direction 
have been followed by other great powers of the world. 

In this State the introduction of factory legislation was delayed until 
its industries had become comparatively well developed. The sister State 
of Victoria had similar legislation almost a decade before its introduction 
in New South Wales, and before entering upon the details of legislation 
enforced in the latter, a brief comparative view of its development, side 
‘by side with that of the sister State, may be of interest. Up to the 
present, factory legislation in this State has not gone beyond the broad 
principles contained in the earlier English statutes, since superseded by 
far more comprehensive measures, extending the area of protection 
beyond the limits of woman and child. The development of the Factories 
Act in Victoria has, however, been marked by a rapid extension of the 
principle of protection from the point of view of sanitary requirements 
and the imitation of the hours of labour to that of the adjustment of the 
wage to be paid by the employer to his employee, whether child, woman, 
or adult male. The Wages Boards of that State are an integral part of 
the factory law. Side by side with the factory legislation of Victoria, 
the legislation in this State presents an early nineteenth century sim- 
‘plicity. It is true, however, that much of the ground covered by factory 
legislation in the younger State is here covered by other bodies of statu- 
‘tory law—such for example, as that dealing with industrial arbitration. 

As far back as the year 1876, the necessity for legislation of this kind 
was recognised in New South Wales. In that year a Select Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly was appointed to inquire into, at least, one 
aspect of the subject. The report brought up by this Committee showed 
- that, even at that relatively early stage of our industrial develop- 

ment, a large number of young persons were employed in the factories 
established in and about Sydney. It was stated that legislation was 
urgently needed for their protection, and it was suggested that the 
proposed legislation should regulate not only the conditions of the 
employment of children, but fix the age at which they might be employed, 
and limit the hours of their employment. It was pointed out that it was 
necessary, in the interests of the State, that none of its children, by the 
nature of their employment, should be debarred from opportunities of 
mental improvement. A proposal was made to put the buildings and 
places in which children were employed under Government inspection. 
The matter seems to have rested at this point for some ten years, when it 
Was again revived, in the meantime the Public Instruction Act having 
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come into existence. In 1886, Dr. (now Sir Arthur) Renwick brought in 
a Bill as a private Member of the Legislative Assembly. Subsequently, 
he became a Member of the Jennings Government, and his measure was 
then taken up by that Government, and passed through the Assembly: 
In the Legislative Council it did not, however, get beyond Committee 
stage. Two years later, Sir Arthur, being then himself a Member of the 
Council, reintroduced what was practically the same measure and passed 
it through that Chamber. Again, it did not become law, and there for a 
time the matter rested. The question was not, however, lost sight of, and 
from time to time Bills on the subject were prepared for submission to 
Parliament. For example, when Mr. Carruthers held office as Minister 
for Public Instruction, he had a Bill prepared with a view for submission 
to the Assembly. Upon the Reid Government taking office the question 
once more came to the front, and the then Minister for Public Instruction, 
Mr. Garrard, upon representations being made to him that the require- 
ments of the Public Instruction Act ‘were not being observed as regarded 
boys that worked in the boot factories, instructed one of his officers to 
make inquiry. It was reported that there were some 500 boys employed in 
this trade. Some members of a deputation which waited upon him com- 
plained of the excessive hours the lads were compelled to work, and in 
this and in other directions frequent attention was drawn to the necessity 
for factory legislation, in view of the increasing number of factories in 
the State, and the tendency to absorb into them a large proportion of adult 
female and child labour. A Bill was accordingly introduced in 1896, or 
twenty years after the Select Committee referred to had pointed out the 
necessity for legislation in that direction. It is interesting to note that 
the equipoise of factory hands employed in this State and Victoria which 
marked the early ’90’s, showed, at the time of the passage of this legisla- 
tion, a marked departure in the decline of manufactures in Victoria com- 
pared with increased manufacture in our own State. The New South Wales 
Bill embodied the general principles upon which English legislation had 
been based, with, of course, such modifications as local circumstances 
made necessary. In two directions, however, it departed from these 
principles, uamely, by including a provision with regard to the employees 
in shops, which, however, was only an extension of principle, and also 
with regard to the stamping of furniture, this being rather in the 
nature of an excrescence on, than the natural appanage of such a 
measure. The opinion of the House, when the Bill came before it, was 
indicated by the excision of this latter provision, leaving the original 
principles untouched. The measure passed through both Houses with 
comparatively little modification of the original draft, except in so far as 
the question of stamping furniture, with a view to indicating what was 
and what was not of Chinese manufacture, was concerned. 

The Act, as it now stands, excludes absolutely any child under the age 
of 13 years from working in a factory, and between the ages of 13 and 14 
working in a factory without the special permission of the Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act. The age of prohibition thus 
fixed compares favourably with the minimum age in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, &c., where it is 10 years, Germany and Holland, 
12 years, and in some of the States of the American Union, where it is 
still lower. After 14 years of age, boys or girls may, in New South 
Wales, be freely employed in factories. The law fixes no proportion of 
juvenile to adult employees, so that, theoretically, a factory might be 
worked entirely by child labour without any necessary violation of the 
Act.- After 14 years of age, a boy or girl may, therefore, be employed in 
a factory, subject only to certain restrictions during stated ages, and at 
this point the Act draws the distinction which marks factory legislation 
in the older world, the distinction between the work of the adult male 
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and that of the adult female—in other words, the boy, on becoming 4 
man, ceases to have any special protection extended to him, whereas in 
certain respects protection is extended to the woman throughout her 
factory life. Indirectly, however, the interests of adults of both sexes 
are consulted by imposing on factory owners the carrying out of certain 
sanitary regulations, the providing of conveniences, of sufficient air 
space, safeguards from machinery, and so on. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that this Act aims at improving the conditions of factory 
life, with a view to maintaining the health and securing the safety and 
eomfort of all the hands employed, but in particular seeks to guard the 
lives and interests of women and children. 

With regard to sanitation, provision is made that factories, and shops 
also, shall be kept clean and well ventilated, and not be overcrowded ; 
that the interiors of factories shall be periodically cleansed ; that where 
dust is generated in the process of manufacture, means be provided for 
carrying it off; and so on. A provision is also borrowed from United 
States legislation, requiring that occupiers of factories and shops in 
which females are employed shall furnish sitting accommodation for their 
use. A very necessary precaution is provided that wearing apparel shall 
not be made, cleaned, or repaired in. any place in which an inmate is 
suffering from such disease as small-pox, scarlet fever, or typhoid fever. 
Incidentally, the Act also imposes certain sanitary conditions with regard 
to bakehouses. 

Where machinery is employed—this, of course, is applicable to the 
greater number of factories—provision is made, as in the English Acts, 
for the fencing of dangerous parts so as to lessen the risk of accident to the 
employees. So important is this portion of the Act deemed to be, that 
the Minister is given power, on complaint by an inspector, to absolutely 
prohibit the use of machinery where it is shown to be in a state dangerous 
to life and limb until it is made thoroughly sound and efficient. The 
interests of the public, as well as those of the women and lads employed, 
are considered by the provision which prohibits lads under 16 years of 
age, and women of any age, from having the care, custody, management, 
or working, of any lift in a factory or shop. From time to time, terrible 
suffering and loss of life have been caused through the defective archi- 
tecture of buildings used as factories, and recent legislation in England 
and elsewhere requires the submission of plans to a Government officer 
as a condition precedent to the building of a factory. The Act in this 
State does not go so far as this. The buildings are allowed to be put 
up at the owner’s risk, and in conformity with his own design. Still, 
it does, to some extent, control faulty architecture, by insisting upon 
all main doors opening outwards, and prohibiting the locking, bolting, 
or barring of doors during working hours. In other respects, such as 
the provision of fire escapes in factories three or more storeys high, 
attention is paid to safeguarding the lives of employees during their 
hours of work. 

The Act also contains important provisions with regard to the hours 
of employment in factories. These, however, apply only to young persons 
and women, the hours of employment of the adult male being, so far as 
this Act is concerned, left unrestricted. No male under 16 years of age, or 
any female, is allowed to be employed in a factory for more than forty- 
eight hours in any one week. This refers to normal conditions, but where 
some exceptional cause necessitates the extension of the hours of employ- 
ment, certain privileges are given to the employer, who may, within limits, 
require that overtime shall be worked. It has been found in Victoria and 
elsewhere that to prohibit all overtime in these cases without a special 
permit from the Minister as had been required, worked a hardship in 
many cases where the work was urgent. It interposed a vexatious 
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formality between the employer and his female and juvenile employees at 
a time of pressure on his resources. To avoid this difficulty the provision 
in this State was made more elastic, and the employer given an absolute 
right to certain overtime without reference either to the Minister or a 
factory inspector. A wise precaution was also taken in limiting the 
number of hours of continuous work that might be done by women and 
boys without a break for a meal It often happened that in the pressure 
of work, meal-time was postponed for an inordinate period, so that the 
health of the employees suffered. Under this Act it is not permissible 
for an employer to work the young people employed by him for more than 
five hours continuously, without.a break of at least half-an-hour for a 
meal. In order to protect immature persons, who might be physically 
incapable of working in any factory, or whose incapacity might extend 
only to a particular class of work, such, for example, as that in which a 
degree of dust is necessarily evolved in the manufacturing process, the Act 
provides that every worker under 16 years of age shall be provided with a 
certificate of fitness from a medical practitioner, stating that he or she is 
not incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity from working in a 
factory, or it may be working in some particular class of factory. When, 
therefore, the inspector goes his round of the factory, he may call for the 
production of this certificate of fitness, which it is the duty of the 
employer to file with his records upon the young person taking employ- 
ment with him. Further than that, the inspector may, if he has reason 
to think that any young person in the factory is, by disease or bodily 
infirmity, incapacitated from working daily for the time allowed by the 
law, require the employment to be discontinued until proof is produced 
to him in the form of a medical certificate, that such -person is not 
incapacitated from so working. 

The Minister charged with the administration of the Aet is clothed by 
it with wide discretionary power: for example, lads under 16 years of 
age, and females under 18 years of age, are ordinarily restricted in their 
hours of employment to the period between 6 o’clock in the morning and 
7 ‘o’clock in the evening. It frequently happens, however, that on 
account of the exigencies of season and climate, certain produets have 
to be dealt with continuously :.for example, in the fruit season, the jam 
factories may possibly be kept going day and night. In such cases, 
the Minister has power to remove the ordinary restriction and make 
special provision to meet the emergency, by permitting the employment 
of relays of young workers, &c. He is also given power with regard to 
the inclusion or exclusion of particular classes of factories from certain 
provisions of the Act: for example, he may, where he thinks it unneces- 
sary that such a precaution be carried out, relieve the owners of certain 
factories from periodical lime-washing, and so on. Also, with him rests 
absolutely the power to say when the penal sections of the Act shall be put 
in operation, since no prosecution under its provisions can take place 
without, as a condition precedent, his permission being obtained. 

This Act originally contained certain provisions with regard to shops. 
These, however, in the light of subsequent legislation, went but a little 
way. For example, a male under 16 years of age was limited to fifty-two 
hours employment in the week, and a day’s work could not be extended 
beyond nine and a half hours, except on one day a week, when eleven and 
a half hours might be worked. It was found, in the practical working 
of the Act, that this limitation was altogether illusive, and that no regu- 
lation under it could be devised which would effectually carry out the 
intention of Parliament. This fact and other reasons, added force to an 
agitation, which had long been in development, for the early closing 
of shops. For many years, there had been among the larger centres 
of the State voluntary associations of shop-keepers and shop assistants, 
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under the name of Early Closing Associations. In some instances, the 
custom of closing on one afternoon in the week for the purpose of 
recreation had become thoroughly established, and hardened into a local 
custom; but the local custom was always endangered by the influx of 
new shop-keepers who, in the modern spirit, pushing competition to 
the utmost, broke in upon the custom, and by the breach threatened its 
existence; indeed, in many instances, swept the custom away. It was 
represented by the sufferers in these cases, employers as well as employees, 
that the only power which could effectually protect them against risks 
such as described, would be the compulsory fixing of a half holiday by 
statute. Accordingly, the Early Closing Act of 1899 came into force, 
as a sort of corollary to the factory legislation which had preceded it, 
and whose provisions, so far as shops were concerned, had been found 
ineffectual. It was sought to make this Act as far reaching as possible, 
and, with that end in view, many structures not ordinarily regarded as 
shops, such as tents, vehicles, boats, and so on, were brought within the 
definition of a shop. Generally speaking, the Act divides shops into 
three classes—Schedule shops, mixed shops, and all others. The Schedule 
shops are such as minister to the immediate, and it may be urgent, 
needs of the community—restaurants, chemist shops, fruit shops, and 
so on, and to these a later closing hour is permitted. Mixed shops 
are those in which two kinds of trade are carried on,. one kind being 
within and the other kind without the business of shops placed on the 
Schedule. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that it is with regard to this 
class of shop that almost the whole of the difficulties of administration arise. 
Shops, generally—that is to say, shops which are neither mixed shops nor 
on the Scheduke—are required to close at 6 o’clock p.m. If it should 
happen that the shopkeeper has customers on his premises at the closing 
hour, he is permitted to serve those who are waiting at the hour named, 
provided that no others are admitted. To meet special requirements 
of business, such as stock-taking and so on, provision is made for the 
working of certain overtime during the year. The great boon secured 
by this Act is, undoubtedly, the legalising of a weekly half-holiday. 
Under it, évery shop-keeper is allowed to elect upon which of two days 
he will close his shop for the half-holiday. He may close it either upon 
the Wednesday afternoon or upon the Saturday afternoon, from 1 o’clock, 
for the remainder of the day. This system of election between the two 
days is, however, confined to the metropolis. In the country, shop- 
keepers and shop assistants are allowed to elect as between them upon 
what working day of the week they will take the half-holiday. The day 
fixed depends, of course, very largely upon the market day in the country 
town, and other local circumstances. When the Act was being passed 
into law, the principal discussion centred round the conservation of the 
interests of small shop-keepers. As a matter of fact, the larger shop- 
keepers in the city of Sydney had, prior to the Act, very generally 
observed the weekly half-holiday, but, with the passing of the Act, the 
cbservance of the half-holiday was made compulsory on all classes of 
shop-keepers, great and small; so, also, with regard to the fixed closing 
hour ; and it was argued that by closing up a small shop, which largely 
depended on the late trade for its existence, great hardship would be 
done to a number of members of the community. 

Experience has not, however, shown that the widespread hardship pre- 
dicted has come to pass, although there may, undoubtedly, be individual 
eases where suffering has, to some extent, been caused. 

The Early Closing Act was amended in certain details soon after it 
had been put in operation; but the Factory Act, despite the fact that it 
is, by the side of, the English measure on which it was based, almost az. 
obsolete piece of legislative machinery, still remains to be amended. 


FAUNA, 
MAMMALS, REPTILES, AND FISHES. 
(By Edgar R. Waite, F.L.S., Zoologist, Australian Museum, Sydney.) 
MAMMALS. 


At the present time mammals are represented in Australia by the Mono- 
tremes, the Marsupials, a dog, and many rats and bats, as well as by the 
marine aquatic animals—whales, seals, and the dugong. 

The Monotremes, which are confined to Australia, Tasmania, and. New 
Guinea, comprise the platypus (Ornithorhynchus anatinus) and the native 
porcupine (Lachyglossus and Zaglossus). The platypus—the “ mallan- 
gong” and ‘‘tambrit” of the aboriginal—inhabits Australia and Tas- 


mania, and is one of the most interesting animals known. The male is” 


much larger than the female, and may be distinguished by the horny 
spur on the hind foot being of very large size. The total length of the 
male is 24 inches, while the female seldom exceeds 19 inches. In colour, 
the platypus is of a deep brown above, and of a greyish or yellowish 
white below, the fur being close and velvety. The muzzle is produced 
into a broad, flattened beak, which is covered during life with a delicate 
and sensitive skin; the tail is well developed, broad, and flattened; and 
the feet are modified into swimming organs, the five toes being extensively 
webbed ; while the teeth, which are unlike those of any other existing 
mammal, are shed early in life, their place being taken by a series of 
horny plates. As a mammal, the platypus is chiefly interesting because 
of the fact that it lays eggs. These are white in appearance; usually 
two in number, although three and even four are sometimes laid at one 
time; and in texture they are similar to the eggs produced by reptiles. 
When hatched, the naked and helpless young are nourished on their 
mother’s milk, as in the case of all mammals. The nest of the platypus 
is formed at the end of a burrow, which is reached by two openings—one 
above and the other below the surface of the water. 

The native porcupines, or ant-eaters, are also egg-laying, but differ 
from the platypus in that the females carry their two eggs in a pouch, 
where they are hatched by the warmth of the body. The common species 
(Lachyglossus aculeatus) is characterised by having the fur thickly 
mingled with spines, which sometimes conceal the hair beneath. The 
muzzle is produced into a long cylindrical beak, which during no 
period is known to possess teeth; it is admirably adapted to protect 
and assist the worm-like, extensile tongue. The feet are stout, and 
furnished with five powerful claws. The tail is short and conical. 
Several species have been described, but modern zoologists are inclined 
to consider them as geographical varieties. Regarded thus, the species 
ranges from south-eastern New Guinea, throughout Australia, to Tas- 
mania. Those which are generically named Zaglossus are distinguished 
by possessing only three toes on each foot, and by having a much-curved 
beak of great length. The known species are confined to New Guinea. 

The Marsupials, to which class belong the great majority of Australian 
mammals, are distinguished by the young being produced in an extremely 
imperfect state of development, and nurtured, frequently in an abdominal 
pouch, for a lengthy period. In bush districts it is a common belief that 
the young are produced on the teat; this, however, is quite erroneous, for 
they are born in the usual manner, and afterwards applied to the teat by 
the mother. Australia is the great home of the marsupials; but they also 
occur in Tasmania and New Guinea, and have overflowed into neigh- 
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bouring islands. Marsupials are also found in America, where they are 
represented by two families—the Didelphyide and Epanorthide, The 
habits and conditions assumed by the marsupials are very varied. They 
are divided into eight families, namely, the Macropodide, Phalangerida, 
and Phascolomyidae, constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonts, so named 
from the fact that the animals included possess only two front teeth in 
the lower jaw; and the Hpanorthidae, Peramelidae, Dasyuridae, Notoryc- 
tidae, and Didelphyidae, constituting the sub-order of Polyprotodonts, 
distinguished by having at least traces of six or more such teeth. 

1, Macropodidae.—This family includes the kangaroos, wallabies, tree 
kangaroos, and rat kangaroos. The kangaroos are so well known that 
they do not require more than a passing notice. They vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), as large as a man, to the 
little musk kangaroo (Hypsiprymnodon moschatus), which can easily be 
concealed in the pocket. Their hind limbs are very long, and progression 
is chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile acting as a 
balancer. The tree kangaroos of Queensland and New Guinea are among 
the most notable of the family, climbing tall trees, even to the most 
slender branches. Less frequently observed upon the ground than the 
others, their limbs are more equal in length. 

2. Phalangeridae.—Under this name are included the Australian 
opossums, the flying opossums, the flying mouse (one of the smallest 
marsupials), and the clumsy native bear—all tolerably well-known forms. 

3, Phascolomyidae.—The wombats, of which there are three species, are 
heavily-made, short-limbed animals. They excavate huge burrows in the 
ground, and feed upon grass and other herbage. They inhabit Australia 
and ‘Tasmania. 

4, Epanorthidae._-This family is represented by two rat-like animals,. 
ealled selvas, from South America. They differ from the typical poly- 
protodonts by having a pair of horizontal lower incisors, like a kangaroo, 
behind which are several other pairs of functionless teeth. 

5. Peramelidae.—The bandicoots, found in Australia and New Guinea, 
are assigned to three genera—Thylacomys, Perameles, and Cheropus. 
Members of the first-named are kriown as rabbit bandicoots, or beilbys; 
while the second genus includes the true bandicoots, whose form and 
habits are sufficiently well known. The pig-footed bandicoot (Cheropus 
ecaudatus) is generically separated on account of the unique and peculiar 
structure of the feet, which have a striking resemblanee to those of the 
pig. 

6. Dasyuridae.—The animals included in this family are the marsupial 
carnivora, so to speak, and are familiar as native cats (Dasyurus) and 
pouched mice (Phascogale and Sminthopsis). These forms occur in Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well as in Australia. The 
most formidable of the group are the Tasmanian tiger or wolf (Thylacinus 
cynocephalusy and the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus satanicus), which 
are confined at the present day to the State indicated. 

7.. Notoryctidae.—The marsupial mole is in no way connected with the 
European mole; but, nevertheless, has acquired many similar habits— 
affording a valuable lesson in parallelism in development. It is known 
only from central South Australia. 

8. Didelphydae.—-These are the true opossums, and being confined to 
America, need not be further mentioned here. . 

Dogs and seals form the carnivora of Australia. The dog family 
(Canide) is represented by the dingo, or native dog (Canis dingo), called 
by the aboriginals ‘‘ worregal,” dingo being only the aboriginal name for 
the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. The native dog is found in 
all parts of the Australian mainland, and will inbreed with the domestic 
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dog, crosses being common throughout the settlements. It is questionable 
whether the dingo is indigenous, or whether it has been introduced from 
abroad. It was undoubtedly acclimatised before the arrival of the first 
white settlers. The dingo does not bark, its temper is intractable, and 
it works great havoc among the flocks of the settlers. 

. The Rodentia find representatives in many species of native rats, the 
more typical of which belong to the genus Mus, and the Jerboa-like forms 
to the genus Conalurus. The familiar water rat is known as Hydromys 
chrysogaster. 

The Chiroptera are well in evidence, and include the flying-foxes and 
many insectivorous bats. The common flying-fox (Pteropus poliocephalus) 
is met with in the brusn lands; but it haunts the settlements during the 
fruit season, making great depredations among the orchards and gardens. 

Of seals (Pinnepedia), the species found off the coast of New South 
Wales is the Australian sea bear, or eared seal (Otaria forstert), which 
is a sociable species, seldom found far from its rocky haunts. The sea 
leopard (Ogmorhinus leptonyx) is a solitary species, and is sometimes 
taken off the coast or stranded on the shore. 

Among other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found con- 
tiguous to its coasts, are representatives of the orders Cetacea and Stirenia, 
the first comprising whales, porpoises, and dolphins; and the second, 
manatees and dugongs. Whales have always haunted the coasts of the 
State, and formerly a brisk trade was carried on in oil and whalebone, 
Twofold Bay, about 208 miles south of Sydney, being the chief seat of 
the industry. Among the whalebone whales which inhabit our waters 
may be mentioned the Southern right whale (Balena australis), the pigmy 
whale (Neobalena marginata), and the Sulphur-bottom (Balenoptera 
huttoni) ; while of sperm whales there are the gigantic Physeter macro- 
cephalus, Mesoplodon layardi, and Kogia breviceps. The dolphin of our 
waters, commonly called ‘‘ porpoise,” is not distinguishable from the 
common and cosmopolitan form, Delphinus delphis. The order Strenra 
is represented by the dugong (Halicore dugong); but it is now seldom 
seen south of Moreton Bay. Its flesh is highly valued by the natives, and 
its oil is a good substitute for cod-liver oil. 

Besides those already mentioned, ,geological research has brought to 
light the remains of numerous extinct species of gigantic mammalia. 
The largest fossil marsupial, the Diprotodon australis, an herbivorous 
monster, was as large as the rhinoceros, and related to the native bear 
or the wombat. Its bones have been found distributed generally 
throughout eastern and southern Australia. Fossil remains of another 
large marsupial, the Vototheriwm, named by the late W. S. Macleay the 
Zygomaturus, have also been found, as well as of a member of the family 
of the Phascolomyide, or wombats, and of a marsupial rodent-like 
animal, named the Sceparnodon. In the bone-breccia of the Wellington 
Valley Caves were found the bones of gigantic kangaroos (Macropus 
titan), which have been placed in the genera Palorchestes, Procoptodon, 
Protemnodon, and Sthenurus; besides those of the Thylacoleo carnifex 
and the true Thylacinus. The Wellington Valley Caves have also yielded 
fossil remains of a ‘‘ poreupine” (Tachyglossus) and a platypus (Ornztho- 
rhynchus), belonging to the order Monotremata. 


ReEprinEs aND BaTRACHIANS. 


Visitors, or new comers, are often much alarmed when told that there 
are a hundred different kinds of snakes in Australia, and their anxiety 
is increased when informed that the venomous are twice as numerous as 
the innocuous ones. There is also an impression that snakes will attack 
and follow a man much as some wild beast might. The saying,‘‘ Let a 
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bee be and he’ll let you be,” applies equally to a snake. The proportion 
of snakes found within a radius comprising many miles is relatively 
small, and of the venomous ones very few are harmful to man, The 
recognisable dangerous species may be narrowed down to five, and these 
are what I call the deadly snakes: they will be dealt with first. 

The black snake (Pseudechis porphyriacus) is our best-known species, 
and is partial to the neighbourhood of water, being very common in 
some of the undisturbed watercourses. It attains a length of 64 feet, 
and may be immediately known by its characteristic coloration. The 
entire back is a shining black, the underside a beautiful red, each plate 
being edged with black; the large scales bordering the belly-plates are 
red, tipped with black, and the underside of the tail is also black. This 
snake rapidly moves off on the approach of man, and if ‘‘ cornered” 
never bites until it is certain of its object. 

The superb snake (Denisonia superba) is also known as the copper- 
headed snake, and in Tasmania as the diamond snake, which is unfor- 
tunate, considering that the continental snake of that name is harmless. 
The superb snake is a southern form, not ranging further north than 
New South Wales, and commoner on the highlands than elsewhere. 
In colour it is brown or olive above and yellowish beneath, the 
scales bordering the belly-plates being yellow or red. In Tasmania this 
species may attain a length of 6 feet, but Australian examples are smaller. 

The brown snake (Demansia textits) has an extensive distribution im 
Australia, and is usually of varying shades of brown above and yellowish 
or greyish beneath. Its colour differs, however, under varying conditions 
of season or locality, sometimes inclining to red, sometimes to grey. All 
have the belly scales blotched with a darker tint, and this may be regarded 
as characteristic of the brown snake at all ages. This feature will dis- 
tinguish the young from those of the tiger snake, both of which may be 
similarly banded. The brown snake is the only deadly species mentioned 
which lays eggs ; all the others produce living young. If unable to escape, 
this snake will bite wildly, and will even waste its energy and poison 
upon a stick: it is thus less dangerous than those which reserve their 
venom for a certain stroke. 

The tiger snake (Wotechzs scutatws) is also known as the brown-banded 
snake, and in Tasmania, again unfortunately, as the carpet snake. It 
is one of the most dangerous, and certainly our most vicious species, 
showing fight where others retreat. The coloration is variable, generally 
of a lighter or darker brown crossed with about fifty darker rings; the 
under parts are bright yellow, becoming greyer towards the tail. The 
tiger snake attains a length of 6 feet, and is largely distributed over Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. 

The death adder (Acanthophis antarctica) is our smallest deadly species, 
seldom being found longer than 24 fect. It is a short, thick, and repel- 
lent-looking reptile, and is of very sluggish habit, this feature making 
it dangerous. Instead of moving rapidly away, it lies motionless until 
trodden upon, when its venomous stroke is rendered with lightning 
rapidity. Its coloration also is a source of danger, for it harmonises 
well with its surroundings. The colour varies from a dirty grey, through 
various shades of brown to reddish hue, and the body is crossed with from 
forty to fifty darker rings. The belly-plates are grey or pink, clouded 
with deeper tints. The tail terminates in a thorn, often erroneously 
regarded as a ‘‘ sting.” 

Other deadly species exist, but as only a trained zoologist could dis- 
tinguish them from one or other of those mentioned, no useful purpose 
could be here served by enumerating them. 

By far the. largest proportion of Australian snakes may be classed 
as venomous, but not deadly, as regards man; only a few of the most 
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familiar forms can be mentioned here. The ringed snake, or banda- 
banda (Furina ocerpitalis) is one of the best known, and is quite unmis- 
takable, being ringed with black and white alternately. It reaches a 
length of 30 inches, and is found throughout the continent. The red- 
naped snake (Pseudelaps diadema) derives both common and scientific 
names from the ruby-like spot on the neck. The whip snake (Demansia 
psammophis) reaches a length of 4 feet, and may be recognised by the 
ring of yellow round the eye, which colour is continued backward into a 
point above the mouth. The broad-headed snake (Oplocephalus banga- 
rotdes) is confined to New South Wales, and is often mistaken for a 
young diamond snake. This species attains a length of 4 feet, and its 
bite, though not deadly, may produce rather alarming symptoms. A 
near relative, the banded snake (Oplocephalus stephensit), is also peculiar 
to this State, and both are more or less arboreal in habit. The latter 
species is fully adult at 2} feet, and is strikingly banded in two colours, 
black and yellow. 

Of six water snakes occurring in Australia, four are venomous. These, 
and one innocuous one, are found only in the northern rivers. The 
harmless one (/’ropidonotus picturatus) of this State is distinguished by 
having the scales keeled instead of smooth. It reaches a length of 3 feet. 

The terrestrial harmless species may be briefly noticed. The best 
known are the diamond and carpet snakes (Python spilotes). The former 
attains a length of 10 feet, and receives its name from the yellow diamond- 
shaped marks which adorn its black body, each scale of which bears a 
yellow dot. The under parts are yellow with black markings. Whereas 
the diamond snake is found only in a limited area on the east coast, the 
carpet snake is known from nearly all parts of Australia: it reaches a 
length of 10 feet or more. The markings are very beautiful and are 
felicitously expressed by the common name of the snake. Whereas the 
pythons, just described, are stout of build, the green tree snake (Dendro- 
phis punctulatus) is quite slender; it reaches a length of 7 feet, and 
glides among the branches of trees with great celerity. The plates of the 
belly are specially adapted for arboreal life, and the colour is green, so 
that it may well escape detection among the foliage. 

The blind snake (7’yphlopida@), of which about twenty species occur in 
Australia, live underground, and are frequently mistaken for worms. 
They feed largely upon white ants and their eggs, and are thus beneficent 
reptiles. 

All the marine snakes are venomous, but deaths reported from their 
bite are very rare. They are common in tropical waters, but are little 
known on our coast. They may be at once recognised by their flattened 
eel-like tail, and nearly all are helpless on land. 

Turning to the lizards, it may be comforting to learn that none of the 
Australian species is venomous. The geckos have an evil, though 
undeserved, reputation, and are the least incapable of inflicting harm if 
they desired to do so. Rock scorpion is a name applied to one of our 
commonest geckos (Gymnodactylus platurus), remarkable for its broadened 
leaf-like tail. Many of the geckos are called adders, the very name being 
calculated to inspire fear, thus we have “ wood adder,’’ applied to Gehyra 
variegata, “stone adder’’ to Diplodactylus vittatus, “pine adder’’ to 
Diplodactylus spinigerus, etc. Geckos have the power of climbing smooth 
surfaces, the cubuck (Qdura robusta) frequently hiding behind the wall- 
maps in schools. 

The family Pygopodide is peculiar to the Australian region, and its 
members are, for the most part, very snake-like. The limbs are reduced 
to a single pair, and are so closely pressed to the body as to be overlooked 
unless sought for. These lizards have the faculty, in common with geckos 
and scinks, of throwing off a portion of, or the whole of, their tails when 
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alarmed. The wriggling tail is pounced upon by a bird or other enemy, 
and the lizard escapes to grow another member, which process may be 
repeated. as.often as necessary. Though dismemberment may be practised 
at will, my experience inclines me to believe that sudden fright will 
produce the effect involuntarily. 

Long legs, flattened heads, and broad bodies are usually attributes of 
the Agamide, of which the jew lizard (Amphibolurus barbatus) and spiny. 
lizard (A. muricatus) are well-known representatives. These lizards have 
long tails, and, when much alarmed and hard pressed, some of them raise 
their bodies from the ground and run upon their hind legs alone. ‘The 
water lizards (Phystgnathus), the frilled lizard (Chlamydosaurus kingt) 
of Queensland, and the thorny devil (Moloch horridus), belong to the 
Agamide. 

The goanas (Varanid@), a word corrected (sic) by superior people to 
“iguanas,” are also known as lace lizards, at least in books; they are the 
largest Australian lizards, and differ from the iguanas by the characters. 
of the skull and teeth. The latter reptiles, with one exception, are confined 
to the new world, and haye little in common with the Australian, Indian, 
and African forms. 

The majority of lizards met with in New South Wales belong to the 
family Seznerd@, which includes many forms of widely different aspect. 
The blue-tongued lizard (Zaltqua) produces living young; most others lay 
eggs. The shingle-back (Zrachysawrus) derives its name from the thick 
scales which give it a very rough and uninviting appearance, and in 
marked contrast to the beautiful scinks of the genus Lygosoma, whose 
smooth polished scales and rapid movements render them more tolerated 
than any other reptile. ee 

Tortoises are poorly represented, and are semi-aquatic; the long-necked 
toitoise (Chelodina longicollis) and Emydura macquaria are the best: 
known. Marine turtles very seldom visit our shores. 

In Australia we miss the tailed batrachians (the newts and salaman- 
ders). ‘The frogs and toads are members of one of the three families— 
Leptodactylide, Bufonide, or Hylidae. Of the first family the best known 
are the swamp frogs, of the genus Zimnodynastes, and the little Crinia, 
frequently found under stones. Of the Bufonide, or toads, there is the 
beautiful Catholic frog (Wotaden bennettii), so called from the cross on 
its back, and the little Psewdophryne, often found with Crinia. The 
great bulk of Australian batrachians is made up of the tree frogs 
(Hylidae), distinguishable by having the tips of the fingers and toes 
dilated into adhesive discs: the hind feet are webbed for swimming. 
The two most familiar species are the green frog (/yla cerulea), whose 
resonant voice is so often heard in the iron tanks and spoutings, and the 
golden frog (Hyla aurea), a sociable species, frequenting the water-holes 
in thousands. 


FISHES. 


The recent appointment of a specialist well versed in the methods of 
artificial fish breeding marks a distinct step in the progress of the fishing 
industry in New South Wales. Already Mr. H. C. Dannevig has made 
important discoveries into the life-histories of some of our native fishes, 
and there is no doubt that in time the scope of research will be gieatly 
extended. 

The herrings, of such economic importance in Europe, and of which we 
have several species in New South Wales, are scarcely netted, The local 
pilehard (Clupea neopilchardus) may be found in the offing for three 
or four months annually. As fresh food it would command a ready sale, 
while as sardines it should be equal to the imported article, and in many 
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cases superior, for sprats are quite commonly tinned as sardines. The 
sardine of commerce is none other than the young of the European. 
pilchard, a fact not generally known. ‘he maray (Htrwmeus jackso- 
niensrs) is another herring which should prove valuable. The big-eyed.. 
herring (Adegalops cyprinoides) is not uncommon in the markets, but the 
delicious sprats of various genera, and the anchovy (Hugraulis antipo- 
dum), are seldom to be obtained, though at times they teem off the coast. 
The fresh-water herring (Potamalosa nove hollandia) affords rapid. sport. 
with the fly, and makes a delicious breakfast dish. 

The catfishes (Se/urid@) claim but little attention, the fresh-water 
species (Coprdoglants tandanus) and: the estuary catfish (Cnidoglants 
megastomus) are the ones usually taken, but, partly owing to prejudice, 
are not in great favour. Australian seas minister well to the palate of 
those. who like eels. The conger (Leptocephalus labiatus), although of: 
small size, is very tasty. The commonest species is the green eel (Gymno- 
thorax prasina) well known to the rock fishers as an impudent and. 
dangerous denizen. Our rivers furnish excellent species in Anguilla. 
bengalensis and A. australis. 

The native trout (Galazias) abound in all our streams and permanent’ 
ditches, and the Australian grayling (Prototroctes marena) seems to be: 
extending its range northward into our territory. The Sergeant Baker 
(Aulopus purpurissatus) is the only member of the Myctophide at present 
obtainable, but the cucumber fish (Chlorophthalmus nigripinnis) would 
be added to our menu if the trawl were used. The flute mouths (Fistu- 
larwde), bellows tish (Centricide), pipe fishes, and sea horses (Syngna- 
thede), though extremely interesting for their quaint forms and odd 
habits, are of no economic value. The family Scombresocide includes 
the long-toms (7ylosurus), the garfishes (Hyporhamphus), among the 
commonest and most esteemed fishes of our coast, and the flying-fishes-. 
(Hxocetus), etc. . Leaving the Atherinide, one member of which only 
is used as food, we pass to the Mugilide@, a family yielding many species,.. 
the sea-mullet (Mugitl dobula) being one of the commonest market fishes. 
With the mere mention of the pikes (Sphyrwna) and a few fishes of the 
true cod-fish family (Gadida) we notice the nannygai (Berya affinis), a 
choice, though never plentiful fish, remarkable for its brilliant red colour. 
The black fish and the ludrick (Kyphoside) are commonly. caught off the 
rocks; they are vegetable feeders, and require to be eaten soon after 
capture to be favoured as food. The Serranide provides many valuable 
food fishes, both marine and fresh water. The perch (Percalates colono- 
rum), the Murray cod (Oligorus macquariensis), black rock cod (Hpine- 
phelus demelt), golden perch (Plectroplites ambiguus), and Macquarie 
perch (Macquaria australasica) are the best known species. The Murray 
cod reaches a weight of a hundred pounds. The fish sometimes men- 
tioned under this name. as attaining to thrice that weight is referable 
to the Queensland cod (Promicrops itatara). Another common member 
of the family is the wirrah, also known as old boot (Acanthistius serratus), 
but it is not much esteemed. Four species of so-called whiting occur, the 
sand whiting (Szlago ciliata) being the best known. The jew-fish, 
teraglin, and salmon, members of the Scewnide, are all moderate table 
fishes, as are also some of the Latridide and Aplodactylide, which include 
the carp, morwong, and jackass fish. Of all Australian fishes, the- 
snapper (Pagrosomus auratus) is without doubt the best known and 
most prized, not only for its edible properties, but also as a sporting” 
fish. The black bream, or darky (Chrysophrys australis), is a similar 
favourite with the “lone fisherman.’’ The red mullets (Mullzdae), though 
well flavoured, are not given the high place which the Romans of old, and 
to-day, accord their European allies. The parrot fishes yield a fair pro- 
portion of table representatives, chief among which may be named the 
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pig-fishes (Diastodon), the gropers (Cherops and Acherodus), and several 
members of the genus Pseudolabrus, etc. 

Among the scombroid fishes may be mentioned the king and samson 
.fishes (Seriola), large and powerful marine forms, the blue and the white 
trevallies (Caranz), and the yellowtail (Vrachurus declivis), chiefly 
caught for bait. The tailor (Pomatomus saltatrix), mackerel (Scomber 
colias), horse mackerel (Sarda chilensis), and barracouta (hyrsitesatun) 
are other well-known fishes. 

The trawl would secure the John Dory (Zeus australis) in some numbers, 
¥but at present this choice fish is seldom seen. The flat fishes are well 
represented, but, with a few exceptions, the supply is largely drawn 


~from New Zealand and southern waters. The red rock-cod (Scorpena 


_cardinalis) and its allies find a ready sale, as do also the flat-heads 


a(Platycephalide) and gurnards (Lriglide). The fish fauna of the State 


is a very rich one, and, including sharks and rays, numbers over 500 


;. Species. 


BIRDS. 


(By A, J. North, 
Ornithologist, Australian Museum, Sydney.) 
“Few countries can boast of a greater variety of beautiful birds than 
New South Wales, all the more important orders and families of the 


- class Aves being represented in the fauna of the State. On the Aus- 


tralian continent and the adjacent islands about 800 species of birds have 
been discovered, some of which are especially interesting, and among 
these may be mentioned the Lyre-bird (Menura superba), the Satin 
Bower-bird (Ptelonorhynchus violaceus), the Fawn-breasted Bower-bird 
(Chlamydodera cerviniventris), and the Tooth-billed Bower-bird 


(Scenopeus dentirostris); the Mallee-fowl or Mallee-bird (Lipoa ocellata 
‘the Mound-building Brush-fowl (Zalegallus Lathamz), and the Collared 


-Plain-wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). Many of the Australian birds, 
besides being beautifully plumaged, are no mean songsters, and others 
-again are possessed of remarkable powers of mimicry and ventriloquism. 

The order Accipitres is well represented in New South Wales, twenty- 


“six out of the twenty-eight species inhabiting Australia being found in 
‘the State. The largest of all our birds of prey is the Wedge-tailed Eagle 


«(Aquila audaz). In many parts of the State this fine bird is included 
‘in the list of noxious animals and birds, in consequence of the destruction 
which it causes amongst lambs, but in the dingo and rabbit infested 
districts it is protected by land-owners on account of the effectual service 
which it renders in keeping these pests in check. Another useful bird 
is the Black-breasted Kite (@ypoictinia melanosternon), frequenting the 
inland districts. As many as thirty rabbit skulls have been found under 
a nest of a pair of these birds containing young.. The White-bellied Sea 
Eagle (Halietus leucogaster) and the Whiteheaded Osprey (Pandion 
deucocephalus) frequent the bays and inlets of the coast, while several 
species of hawks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel are found inland. 
The order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented by eight 
species. Chief among these are the Great Owl of the brushes (Athene 
strenua) and the Sooty Owl (Stria tenebricosa), found in the coastal 
districts. 

The order Psittaci is especially numerous, and includes many beautiful 
species of cockatoos, parrots, parrakeets, and lorikeets. Among the 
larger species are the White and Black Cockatoos, yellow and pink 
crested; and the Rose-breasted Galah. The Parrakeet family is also 
especially strong, some of the most notable members being the Love-birds 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), the Crimson-winged Parrakeet, and many 
kinds of Lories, all gorgeously plumaged. 
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The order Picariz, which embraces swifts, kingfishers, cuckoos, &c., 
includes one very remarkable species, viz., the Great Kingfisher, “Kookoo- 
burra,’’ or Laughing-jackass, so called from its extraordinary mocking 
laugh. It is one of the most valuable of birds, being the determined 
enemy and persistent destroyer of small reptiles, although it occasionally 
pounces upon chickens and small birds. The tawny-shouldered Podargus. 
(Podargus strigoides) is also a characteristic member of this order, which 
includes the owlet Night-jar, and the Dollar-bird. 

The order Passeres comprises swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters,. 
finches, pittas, &c. This is the largest order of birds in Australia; and: 
the finest, if not the most beautiful, family is the Menuride. New Souths. 
Wales possesses all three species of this remarkable Australian genus. They 
are to be found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush forests of the State. 
To the order Passeres belong also the crow-shrikes of the genera Cracticus © 
and Gymnorhina, the beautifully-plumaged Regent Birds (Sertculus~ 
melinus), Whip Birds (Psophodes crepitans), Swallows, Martins, Diamond 
Birds, Fly-catchers, Fan-tails, Wedge-bills, Thick-heads, Robins-—red-~- 
capped, red-breasted, and yellow; ‘Superb Warblers,’’ Emu-wrens, 
Meadow Pipits, Bristle-birds; Finches; Pittas, Ground-thrushes, Bower- 
builders, Cat-birds, Rock-warblers, and Honey-eaters (Meliphagide).- 
Worthy of special notice in this large order of birds are the Bower- 
builders. Three species of these extraordinary and interesting birds are: 
found in this State. The brilliantly-plumaged Regent-bird (Serzeulus: 
melinus), which forms the most primitive bower or playing-place, fre- 
quents the dense coastal brushes of the northern rivers; the Satin Bower- 
bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus) is found in the scrubs and mountain 
ranges of eastern New South Wales; and the Spotted Bower-bird (Chlamy- 
dodera maculata) inhabits the grassy plains and lightly-timbered country 
inland. Scattered about the entrances to the bowers of the last two 
species are pieces of bleached bone, land shells, bright feathers, bits of: 
looking- glass, coins, or any bright object which the birds may pick up:- 
in the bush. 

‘the order Columbe is largely represented in the State, especially in . 
the great primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes-: 
of the Liverpool Range the White-headed Fruit Pigeon may be found ; 
and in the brush forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, 
and Illawarra, the Top-knot and Large-tailed Pigeons, and the Wonga- - 
wonga (Leueosarcia picata), so prized for its large size and the whiteness . 
and delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. The Bronze-winged Pigeon+ 
(Phaps chalcoptera) is common to almost all parts of the State. Several 
species of these birds are remarkable for their beautiful plumage, their- 
size, and the excellence of their flesh. One of the finest species, the- 
Partridge Bronze-winged Pigeon (Geophaps seripta), is found almost: 
exclusively in the plains of the interior. Doves are also numerous, and 
most of the species are extremely delicately-coloured and beautiful. The 
little turtle-dove of the inland districts (Geopelia cuneata) is the smallest: 
species of this order. 

The game birds found in the State belong to the orders Gallinge 
and Hemipodii. The former is represented by the Wattled Talegallus 
(falegallus Lathamz), found in the northern coastal scrubs and contiguous 
mountain ranges, and the Mallee-fowl (Zipoa ocellata), inhabiting the 
inland districts. Both of these birds belong to the family Megapodide ; 
they are mound-raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a scraped-up 
heap of leaves, decaying vegetable matter and sand. To this order also 
belong the Stubble Quail (Coturnizx pectoralis), the Swamp Quail (Synoteus 
australis), and the King Quail (Fxcalfatoria lineata), the last-named 
species being probably the smallest game bird in the world. The order 
Hemipodii, which by some authorities is included in the Galline, is 
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represented by four species of Turnix, commonly known as quail, and 
the remarkable Collared Plain Wandeder (Pedionomus torquatus). 

To the order Alectorides belong the well-known Native Companion, and 
the Australian Bustard, or Plain Turkey, the latter being much prized 
as an article of food. 

Among others, the order Steganopodes is’ represented by the Pelican, 
Gannet, and different species of Cormorants. The order Herodiones 
includes the White Heron, Pacific Heron, and White-fronted Heron, 
Egrets, Ibises, and Spoonbills. In Anseres are found the Black Swan, 
Maned Goose, and many species of ducks. The order Fulicarie is repre- 
sented by the well-known Pectoral Rail, several species of Crake, the 
Australian Coot, and the Porphyris, or Red-bill. The large order Limi- 
cole includes the Oyster-catcher, different species of Plovers, Dotterels, 
Curlews, Sandpipers, Painted Snipe, and Latham’s Snipe, the latter 
being a migrant from Japan, and eagerly sought after by sportsmen. 
To the order Gavie belong many species of Tern frequenting our coasts, 
and the Silver Gull and Pacific Gull common at times in Sydney Harbour. 
The order Turbinares is represented by several species of Petrels, Prions, 
and Albatrosses, and the order Pygopodes by three species of Grebe. 
The order Casuarii is represented by the Emu (Dromaius nove-hollandic), 
the largest bird in this part of the globe, and one, unfortunately, rapidly 
being exterminated. 

Besides the birds mentioned above, there are others of perhaps less note, 
but numerous, and frequently very beautiful. 


MOLLUSCA. 


(By C. Hedicy, 
Conchologist, Australian Museum, Sydney. ) 

Tue first of local shell-fish in economic interest is the oyster. Two 
kinds occur on the coast of New South Wales—a large one, considered 
to be a form of the English oyster (Ostrea edulis), and popularly known 
as the mud oyster ; and a smaller sort, the rock oyster (O. glomerata). 

The mud oyster reaches in Sydney the northern limit of its range, 
and fails to attain here to the luxuriant growth which it exhibits in 
cooler climates. The prolific beds of Stewart’s Island, New Zealand, fur- 
nish a large proportion of the supply of mud oysters for the Australian 
markets. This oyster prefers deep and muddy places, where it may 
attain a length of 8 inches. Nowhere is it now abundant, and, indeed, 
it seems to be approaching extinction. The blacks formerly feasted upon 
it, but connoisseurs of the superior race disparage it as large and coarse. 

Unlike the mud oyster, the rock oyster is well suited to cultivation. 
In Southern Queensland, favoured alike by more congenial climate, ex- 
tensive tracts of shoal and sheltered water, and appropriate legislation, 
‘the cultivation of this species has been most successful. The beds in 
Moreton Bay supply not only the local demand, but also the requirements 
of the southern capitals. Though falling short of the perfection reached 
‘by the cultivation of the Bay of Biscay and the New York coast, the 
management of the Queensland oyster-beds excels that of any other Aus- 
tralian fishery. When accurate details of the mode of breeding of the 
rock oyster shall have been found by exact scientific inquiry, a further 
impetus will be given to this flourishing industry. At present all that 
is known is that in its habits the Australian rock oyster differs altogether 
from the English and American kinds. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the English oyster cannot be ‘consumed in May, June, July, and 
August, but the Pacific oyster is in season all the year round. Large 
quantities of oysters are imported into the State every year, and it is 
evident, therefore, that the local market will afford ample support to’ the 
cultivators of the bays and deltas of northern New South Wales. The 
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obstacles to success are floods and shifting sandbanks, and the depreda- 
tions of boring worms and whelks; while among the advantages of this 
lucrative occupation are the quickness of returns and the smallness of 
capital required. 

Quantities of spat are thrown off at various times, but especially heavy 
falls occur in the spring, after which the rocks between tide-marks may be 
literally plastered with young shells of the size of a shilling. The great 
majority of these perish; those surviving reach maturity in about twelve 
months, and probably increase in size for two or three years. When 
adult, their length is about 3 inches. Typically, they have sharply- 
waved, black-purple edges. Form and colour, however, are so altered by 
environment that specimens from different situations have been given 
different names. That they are really one kind is, however, proved by 
taking a young purple and crumple-edged shell from a position on rocks 
washed by waves, and placing it on a zostera flat incalm water. Here it 
develops a thin, white, smooth and large shell ; so that one shell may show 
-one form at one end and another at the other, the line of junction 
marking the period of transference. 

No shell-fish other than oysters are regularly consumed in New South 
Wales, the Australian inheriting and accentuating the British distaste 
for such small game. Occasionally, however, there are exposed for sale 
‘at the Sydney fish-market the Whelk (Potamides ebeninwm) and the 
Cockle (Arca trapezia) the former being cooked, and the latter eaten 
either cooked or raw. Both the Whelk and the Cockle are used as bait, 
but neither is at all like its English namesake. Probably their use as 
food is restricted to the Greek and Italian element of the Sydney popula-. 
tion. The Mutton Fish, or ‘‘ Abalone” of Californian markets (Halzotis 
naevosa), is consumed by the Chinese, who, it is said, also collect it for 
export; but the ordinary citizen is unacquainted with it. The “‘ Ugarie,” 
‘eommonly miscalled by Sydney anglers by the Maori name of “ Pipi” 
(Donax deltoides), is frequently used for bait, rarely for food. As an 
article of diet, various Squid. (Sepia cultrata, S. mestus, &e.) are left to 
the foreign and coloured of the local seafaring population, but as bait 
their good qualities are better appreciated. The beaches of New South 
‘Wales are not rich in ornamental shells, but the exquisite and rare 
**King-cockle” (Zrigonia Lamarckii) from Sydney Harbour is a valued 
“gem, and, as a brooch, may often be seen worn. 

Of pests in this division of natural history, the local species of ship- 
worm, the ‘‘Cobra” (Leredo Sawliz), has wrought great damage amongst 
shipping, wharves, and piers. It is a far larger and more destructive 
‘species than any occurring in European waters. In gardens, the common 
‘European Snail, the ‘“Limagon” dear to the French epicure (Helix 
aspersa), has now obtained a firm footing, and ravages flowers and vege- 
tables alike. 

INSECTA AND ARACHNIDA. 

(By W. J. Rainbow, F.L.S., FLES., 

Entomologist, Australian Museum, Sudney. ) 

Tus branch of our native fauna is so vast, that it is not possible, within 
the compass of a short article, to do it even approximate justice. Per- 
haps, one of the most interesting features in. connection with Australian 
insect life is the fact that quite a number of endemic forest forms have 
become pests in our gardens and orchards, and so .are more or less 
familiar to all. To the cultivator, on the one hand, who has to rely upon 
his crops as a means of bread-winning, this is at times most serious, 
whilst to the amateur gardener, it is not infrequently a cause of much 
vexation and disappointment. Almost every order of the Insecta has 
contributed to this army of depredators. Beetles (Coleoptera), White 
Ants (Termitide), Butterflies (Rhopalocera), Moths (Heterocera), Plant 
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Bugs (Hemiptera), and Scale Insects (Cocczd@), include some of the chief 
offenders. In addition to these, some insects have been added to our 
fauna by the agency of commerce, and these, finding themselves in a 
genial climate, with plenty of suitable food, and for a time, at any rate,, 
free—or almost so-—from natural enemies, have become not only accli- 
matised, but permanently established. 

Taking our insect fauna, therefore, as it stands, it is exceedingly rich, 
but nowhere within the State is it so profuse and varied as in the more: 
tropical jungles of our northern river districts. Here, Coleopterist and 
Lepidopterist will find, throughout the greater part of the year, many 
insects that are as charming to the eye as they are interesting from a 
life-history point of view. This is only natural where vegetation is se 
varied and luxuriant. 

The beetle tribe (Coleoptera) is one of the most numerous, in point of 
numbers, of our native fauna. In 1887, Masters completed his catalogue 
of the Australian species, and there are few enumerated therein that do not. 
occur in New South Wales. This list contained upwards of 7,000 species,, 
but this by no means exhausts the subject, because since that date a vast: 
number of new forms have been recorded and described by quite a small 
army of workers. Thus, each succeeding year, our knowledge of the 
fauna is being extended. In the Geodephaga, or “Ground Beetles,’” 
upwards of a thousand species are known. These are included in two 
families—the Creindelide and Carabide. The former, known popularly 
as “Tiger Beetles,’ are by far the most brilliant, many of the forms 
being endowed with bright metallic hues. It is the smaller family of the 
two. The Carabide are mostly sombre insects, black predominating; a. 
‘ few, however, have brighter liveries. In this family we find great dis- 
parity in size; one species, Hyperion schretteri, often measures 24 inches 
in length, whilst some oi the pigmies of the family are less than ;4j of am 
inch. The most attractive beetles to the average man or visitor are the 
Buprestidae, or “Flower Beetles.’ Some of these insects are large and 
bulky, some long and narrow, and some very small, the sizes ranging 
from about 2 inches in length to 4 of an inch. This family is popular 
wherever it occurs, owing to the almost uniform brilliance of its species. 
But it is not alone the brightness of their liveries which attracts; many 
of them display, in addition, a charming scheme of elytral ornamenta- 
tion, and exquisite bodily form. Unquestionably the largest family in 
the Coleoptera is the Curculionide, or Weevils. This family, as a whole, 
is very destructive, and some of the species occurring in this State have 
a world-wide distribution. The commonest of all our forest beetles is 
the big, clumsy Rutilid (Anoplognathus viridiwneus), or ‘‘ King Beetle,” 
an insect noted for its bright golden livery. This species, and some of 
its congeners, known vernacularly as “The Prince,’’ “The Washerwoman,’” 
and “The Commoner,’ are frequent upon eucalypts, and these are often 
defoliated by them. Some graceful forms are also to be met with amongst 
the Lucanide, or “ Stag-horns,’’ and the Cerambycide, or “ Longicorns.’” 

Amongst the Rhopalocera, or Butterflies, some charming insects occur 
in different parts of the State, and here again, our northern tropical 
jungle is the home of some exceedingly handsome species, such as the 
huge and gorgeous “ Bird-wing’’ (Z’roides priamus richmondia), and 
several charming Papilios. Some of the latter are found in many parts 
of the State, such as Papilio sarpedon, sometimes called the “ Wanderer,’” 
and, in the northern districts, “ Blue Fanny.’’ P. anactus and P. aegius 
are each cominon in some districts, and destructive to the foliage of 
citrus trees. One of the commonest and hardiest of our butterflies is 
Anosia menippe, the larve of which feed upon the cotton weed. This 
insect is known in Australia as “The Wanderer,’’ but in America, the 
land of its forebears, ‘‘ The Monarch.” Mr. Waterhouse, B.Sc.; has 
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recently catalogued this group of insects, of which there are, in Australia, 
about 330 species, most of which occur in New South Wales. Some few 
moths, owing to their huge size, such as Leto stacyt and Zeuzera bois- 
duvali, attract attention wherever they occur; but the Heterocera, gene- 
rally, are so soberly tinted (and are, as a rule, nightfliers) that com- 
paratively few are enthusiastic enough to make collections. Still, many 
of these insects are exceedingly chaste, and all are of more or less 
economic importance, so that they are bound to be, ere long, more 
generally studied. 
Leaving the insects and coming to the Spider group, which is really 
the higher of the two from a zoological point of view, we are again con- 
fronted with an immense number of animals, some of which are of 
uncanny appearance, some rather pretty, and some really beautiful, but 
all immensely interesting. There are quite a number of “ Trap-door ”’ 
spiders (Avicularide), whose subterranean tunnels and trap-door lids 
often excite curiosity. Speaking paradoxically, however, all trap-door 
spiders do not make trap-door nests, and amongst these is one—PAlogius 
erasstpes—which usually takes up its abode either in a fissure in the 
ground or the decaying trunk of a tree. There is no lid to this spider’s nest. 
It is one of the largest of our trap-door spiders so-called, and is pro- 
wided with peculiar stridulating organs, with which it makes a singular 
squeaking noise, hence it is sometimes known as “ The Whistling Spider.’’ 
Arboreal spiders are both common and varied, the forms of some being 
somewhat eccentric. This eccentricity of form, however, is of advantage 
to the animal, as it often affords it a large measure of protection. Some 
of them have their abdomens armed with sharp, strong spines, and are 
known to naturalists as Gasteracantha. Many arboreal spiders construct 
large orbicular webs, but others make irregular, complicated snares. 
The venomous spider, Latrodectus hasselti, is a beast to be avoided, 
although it is not quite so bad as painted. This spider is of a bright satiny 
black, with a prominent deep red longitudinal band running down the 
middle of the upper surface of the abdomen. Some spiders secure a large 
measure of protection by mimicking dead leaves, twigs, and the excreta 
of birds. Finally, there are one or two spiders which deserve a passing 
mnotice—the “Flying Spiders ’’ (Sattis volans and S. splendens). They 
are each rather small, but atone for this by their brilliancy, being 
decorated with bright golden, metallic green, coppery, and crimson 
scales. The chief feature of interest, however, is their “ flying’’ 
apparatus, which is nothing more or less than a flattened-lateral extension 
of the integument of the abdomen. This, when at rest, is folded round 
the body of the animal, but when leaping or “ flying ’’ is unfolded and 
extended at right angles from the sides of the abdomen. These spiders 
are usually found upon bushes. They belong to the family Salticide. 


CRUSTACEA. 
(By Thomas Whitelegge, 
Zoologist, Australian Museum, Sydney.) 
THE crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely rich in species, 
but only about twelve kinds are used as an article of diet. Of these, six 
are fairly common and highly esteemed as food, and are as follows :— 
Common Swimming Crab (Portunus pelagicus, Linn.).—This is the 
commonest crab offered for sale in Sydney. It often attains a weight of 
2 or 3 lb., and is always in great demand, finding a ready sale at prices 
varying from 3d. to 9d. each. The principal supplies are obtained in 
Sydney Harbour, and from Botany Bay. The shell or carapace of this 
species is very broad, and ornamented on the front edge with twenty-four 
spines. Six of these are situated between the eyes, and nine on each side, 
the last being much larger than the others. 
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Swimming Crab (Charybdis cruciatus, Herbst.).—This species. is. not 
common, although it may. be seen exposed: for sale in large numbers 
during. some months of the year. It attains to a size slightly exceeding 
the preceding species: The claws are shorter, stouter, and. the. spines on 
the.arms large, compressed, and tooth-like. The front edge of the shell 
is armed with twenty spines—six on. each side and eight between the eyes. 
The colour is “reddish, with yellowish spots. and bands, of which the 
middle one represents a cross.”’ 

Mangrove Crab (Scylla serrata, Forsk.).—This is the largest and most 
valuable crab obtained on our coast. Unfortunately, it is not common ; 
still, a fairly large. number: have been exposed for sale during the last 
few years. The price ranges from ls. to 2s. 6d. each. The main supplies 
are obtained from Botany Bay. In this species the claws are very large 
the front edge of the shell is armed with twenty-four nearly equal spines, 
and the back of the shell is convex.and smooth. The colour of the Man- 
grove Crab, when. alive, is olive-brown. It inhabits. deep holes in the 
mud, and comes out at low tide to feed. 

Sydney Craw-fish (Palinurus Hiigelti, Heller).—The craw-fish, or 
lobster (as it is usually called), is very abundant along the whole coast- 
line, but the chief supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far 
the largest and most valuable of all the crustaceans of New South Wales, 
often attaining to 8 or 10 Ib. in weight. Between four and five thousand 
dozen are sold annually in the wholesale markets, at prices. varying from 
Is.. to. 20s. per dozen. 

A second species is often seen offered for sale—the “Southern Craw- 
fish ’’ (Palinurus Lelandii), which is equal to the Sydney Craw-fish as an 
article of food, although usually much smaller. It may readily be dis- 
tinguished by the highly-sculptured segments of the abdomen, and by 
the numerous hairs surrounding, the bases of the spines. 

River Cray-fish (Astacopsts serratus, Shaw).—-The Cray-fish is .seldonr 
offered for sale in. Sydney, but it is much used as food along the banks 
of the inland rivers. These crustaceans often attain to a foot or more 
in length, and are highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 
their best condition. 

Common or Sand Prawn (Penaeus canaliculatus, Olivier).—The. com- 
mon Prawn is obtained in large quantities during the greater part of the 
year, but in midwinter there is, at times, a falling-off in the supply, and 
prices rise accordingly. In addition to the demand for consumption as: 
food, this prawn. is much used as bait, and frequently fetches very high 
prices in times. of scarcity. Large specimens often reach 8 or 9. inches 
in length. The principal supplies are obtained from Sydney Harbour, 
Botany, and Cape Hawke. ‘The species may be recognised by the deep 
grooves which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum to the hinder 
margin of the carapace, and by the rostrum, which is armed above with 
ten or twelve spines and with one below. 

Tiger Prawn (Penaeus monodon, Fabr.).—The Tiger Prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany.. This 
species may be readily identified by the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight: 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Macleayt, Haswell).—The River Prawn is not 
so large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches ir 
length. It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of this species has five or six 
teeth above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be easily 
distinguished from other forms. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


(By G. C.. Addison, 
Registrar appointed under the Industrial. Arbitration Act.) 


Tue Course oF LEGISLATION. 


- Tae question of making provision by law for the settlement of trade 
disputes between employers and employed, and the consequent regulation 
of hours, wages, and general conditions of employment in order to avoid 
the disastrous effects of strikes and lock-outs, was before the Legislature 
on many occasions prior to the passing of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1901. It appears for some time to have been confidently hoped that 
the constitution of Councils, or Boards, to which voluntary resort might 
be made would answer the purpose, and Mr. (afterwards Sir George) 
Dibbs and Mr. J. H. Carruthers (the present Premier of the State) intro- 
duced bills in 1882 and 1887, respectively, on these lines. It was not, 
however, until the 3lst of March, 1892, that the Trades Disputes and 
Conciliation Act, a measure which had been introduced by Sir George 
Dibbs, then Premier of the Colony, became law. It provided for the 
establishment of State Councils of Arbitration and Conciliation, without 
compulsion on any party to a dispute to submit a dispute or to abide 
by the award in a dispute which had been submitted. The Act remained 
in force for four years, when it lapsed, its provisions having been availed 
of in but a few instances, although every effort was made by its adminis- 
trators to make them effective. Mr. G. H. Reid, Premier of the Colony, 
in 1898, introduced a Conciliation and Arbitration Bill, which was 
passed in 1899, and is still in force. It gives certain powers to the 
Minister to direct inquiries and appoint councillors and arbitrators in the 
case of disputes between employers and employees, but the element of 
compulsion is absent.also from this measure, which has been used on three 
occasions only. 


No further effort was made in the direction of voluntary arbitration, 
and in 1900 Mr. B. R. Wise, then Attorney-General of the State, intro- 
duced a Bill modelled upon New Zealand conciliation and arbitration 
legislation, compelling a reference of trade disputes’ to a tribunal con- 
stituted by the Bill. The measure having been rejected by the Council, 
was recast by its framer and again introduced by him in 1901, and as 
the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, passed into law. on the 10th of 
December of that year. It is a temporary measure, continuing in foree 
only until the 30th of June, 1908, and it has since been amended by the 
Industrial Arbitration (Temporary Court) Act, 1905. 


Two Bills to amend the principal measure have been put before Parlia- 
ment. One was the Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Wise in 1903, which was introduced: in and rejected by the 
Legislative Council. The other Bill was introduced by the present 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wade, on the 22nd September, 1905. It proposes 
to establish wages boards in respect of specified: industries for the regula- 
tion of: wages, hours, and-certain other: conditions. The jurisdiction. of 
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the Court of Arbitration is preserved, but is not to be exercised unless all 
parties consent, or no application has been made for a wages board. 
This Bill had not been proceeded +, ith further than the first reading when 
the Session of 1905 closed. 


Provisions oF INpusTRIAL ARBITRATION AcT. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, is framed upon the New Zealand 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1900, which is a consolida- 
tion of the original New Zealand Act of 1894, and Acts amending it. 
There are differences between the two Acts in important particulars—the 
provision for Boards of Conciliation in the New Zealand measure having 
no place in the local Act, which, however, provides for enforcing ar 
award by means of a common rule or extension of the terms of the award 

‘to persons not parties, a matter not included in the New Zealand Act. 


In order to facilitate the operation of the Act upon classes of 
persons in respect of different industries, provision is made for 
the grouping of employers and employees in industrial unions, which 
upon registration under the Act become corporate bodies endowed 
‘with perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to acquire and 
deal with real and personal property, and with other rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities. The employment of not less than fifty persons 
entitles an employer or group of employers to registration, and a trade 
union (which under the Trade Union Act may be composed of seven or 
more persons) or an association of trade unions is entitled to registration 
as an industrial union of employees. Certain statutory requirements 
in respect of the rules of applicant associations must be complied with, 
and an application to register an industrial union may be refused if 
another industrial union to which the applicants may conveniently belong 
has already been registered. The registration of unions may, under 
certain circumstances, be cancelled on the application of the Registrar, 
who is an officer appointed under the Act having primary control of the 
registration and cancellation of unions, and with certain other statutory 
powers. He also acts as Registrar of the Court of Arbitration. 


Collective bargaining between employers and employed may he effected 
by means of registered industrial agreements, which may be made between 
an employer or industrial union of employers and an industrial union 
of employees for a term of not more than three years, an agreement, 
however, remaining in force beyond the fixed period until the expiration 
of a month’s notice from either party. Industrial agreements are binding 
upon the unions and their members, and have the same effect, and may 
be enforced in the same way as an award of the Court. 


‘The Court consists of a President and two members appointed 
by the Governor for a term of three years, the President being a. 
Judge of the Supreme Court and the members recommended by the 
industrial unions of employers and employees, respectively. By the Tem- 
porary Court Act, 1905, above noticed, the Governor may temporarily 
constitute the Court by the appointment of a Judge of District Courts as 
President, and there is further provision for the appointment of a Deputy 
President, with the same powers of the Court in regard to the enforce- 
ment of awards and with the powers of the President in other matters. 
For three years the Court was composed of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
(Mr. Justice Cohen) and employers’ and employees’ representatives, and 
since the 3rd of July, 1905, a Judge of District Courts (His Honor Judge: 
Heydon) has been President of the Court. 


The Court has jurisdiction to hear and determine according toe 
equity and good conscience industrial disputes and industrial -matters, 
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and to make orders or awards in pursuance of such hearing and 
determination. An industrial dispute is defined to be a dispute in 
relation to industrial matters arising between an employer or industrial 
union of employers and an industrial union of employees or trade union, 
including a dispute arising out of an industrial agreement, and the 
phrase ‘‘ industrial matters” means: 


“ Matters or things affecting or relating to work done or to be done, 
or the privileges, rights, or duties of employers or employees in any 
industry, not involving questions which are or may be the subject 
of proceedings for an indictable offence; and, without limiting the 
general nature of the above definition, includes all or any matters 
relating to— : 
(a) The wages, allowances, or remuneration of any persons em- 
ployed or to be employed in any industry, or the prices paid 
or to be paid, therein in respect of such employment ; 


(6) The hours of employment, sex, age, qualification, or status 
of employees, and the mode, terms, and conditions of em- 
ployment ; 

(c) The employment of children or young persons, or of any 
person or persons or class of persons in any industry, or 
the dismissal of or refusal to employ any particular person 
or persons or class of persons therein ; 


(d) Any established custom or usage of any industry, either 
generally or in any particular locality ; 


(e) The interpretation of an industrial agreement.” 
“Industry ” is defined to be: 


“ Business, trade, manufacture, undertaking, calling, or employ- 
ment in which persons of either sex are employed, for hire or reward, 
and includes the management and working of the Government Rail- 
ways and Tramways, the Sydney Harbour Trust, the Metropolitan 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and the Hunter River and 
District Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, but does not include 
employment in domestic service.” 


The Court has also subsidiary powers respecting the making of rules, 
the regulation of procedure, the enforcement of its orders, and other 
matters. Industrial disputes may be referred to the Court by an indus- 
trial union in pursuance of a resolution of its members or in certain 
cases of its officers, or by the Registrar when the parties thereto or some 
or one of them are or is not an industrial union. The Court may fix a 
minimum rate of wages, with provision for the fixing by a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Court of a lower rate in the case of persons unable to 
earn the prescribed minimum. A power, which is referred to later, ‘is 
‘given to the Court to grant preference to unionists. With a view to the 
enforcement of its awards, the Court may fix penalties for breach, grant 
injunctions, and order cancellation of registration. It may also, with’ 
a view to such enforcement, declare that any practice, regulation, rule, 
‘custom, term of employment, condition of employment, or dealing what- 
‘soever in relation to an industrial matter shall be a common rule of an 
industry affected by the proceedings, and may give directions within 
‘what limits of area and subject to what conditions and exceptions the 
‘common rule shall be binding upon persons in the industry. The Court 
thas power to relieve any person from any obligation imposed by an 
award. ‘The President has a special jurisdiction under section 12 of the 
Act, and may order the payment of subscriptions, fines, penalties, and 
contributions due by members of unions. ~ 
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The Act also contains an important: and what. was intended to be am 
effective provision for the. prevention. of strikes and locks-out, in clause 
34, which enacts that: 

“ Whoever : 
(a) before a reasonable time: has elapsed for a reference to the’ 

Court of the matter in- dispute; or 

(b) during the pendency of any proceedings in the Court in 
relation to an industrial dispute, 

(1) does any act. or thing in the nature of a lock-out or 
strike; or suspends: or discontinues employment or 
work in any industry; or 

(2) ifstigates to or aids in any of the above-mentioned acts,, 

shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon conviction be liable 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand pounds, or imprisonment not 
exceeding two months: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall prohibit the suspension 
or discontinuance of any industry or the working of any persons. 
therein for any other good cause : 


And provided that no prosecution under this section shall be 
begun except by leave of the Court.” 


Inpustriau UNronisM. 


The Act has given a considerable impetus to organisation, both of 
employers and employees. At the present time (the end of.the year 1905) 
there are in existence 118 employers’ unions, forty-nine of which 
represent individuals, firms, or companies, the great majority of the: 
remaining unions being groups of persons carrying on the same 
industry assoeiated together for the purpose of becoming industrial 
unions under the Act. The number of industrial unions of employees 
is. 120. Some of these represent trade unions which were in existence 
prior to the passing of the Act, and the others represent trade 
unions formed subsequent to that time, and, it may fairly be 
assumed, with the object of registration as industrial unions. In 1902, 
112 industrial unions of employers comprised about 2,302 members, 
and at the end of 1904, about 3,343 members. In 1902, the members. 
of 103 industrial unions of employees numbered about 59,500, and at: 
the end of 1904 the members of 123 unions of employees numbered 
about 78,800. The registration of eleven employers’ and twenty em-. 
ployees’ unions has been cancelled during the past four years. The Act: 
does not prescribe any form of constitution for either unions of em- 
ployers or employees, and they are at liberty to adopt such rules for 
their government as they think fit, provided that they contain provision 
for certain matters set out in a schedule to the Act. The constitutions of 
the majority of associations of employers are very similar, and are: 
usually no more than sufficient for the conduct of their businesses as 
industrial unions,. but the rules of employees’ unions are almost invari- 
ably identical with the rules of the trade unions upon which the industrial 
unions are founded, and consequently embrace provisions regulating 
working conditions and other matters. These provisions, though useful, 
and probably necessary to the associations as trade unions, do not appear 
to have the same justification for their existence as rules of industrial 
unions, for they are matters which the Court had power to regulate by its. 
awards. The provision of the Act which is aimed at preventing a multi- 
plicity of unions has-been above noticed, and a few cases have arisen and 
been settled by the Registrar or by the Court on appeal, in which it was 
claimed that applicants for registration could conveniently belong to a 
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union already registered. Except by means of the exercise of the power of 
cancellation upon application by the Registrar, it would seem that the 
Court has no direct jurisdiction over the affairs of industrial unions prior 
to the making of an award to which any such union may be a party. The: 
Court, however, in making an award, or after an award made, may: 
make the inclusion or exclusion of certain rules, or, the observance. of: 
certain conditions by a union, a condition precedent to the enjoyment. by- 
the union of certain benefits in the award, and thus indirectly controls~ 
its affairs. If this indirect control of the Court be excepted, the pro- 
visions for cancellation of the registration of industrial unions seem to. 
comprise the only effective means under the Act by which persons wrongly: 
prevented from joining unions, or wrongly denied certain rights as mem-~- 
bers of unions, may obtain redress, and many applications have been made 
to the Registrar by persons considering themselves to be so aggrieved. In 
certain of these cases the Registrar has applied to the Court for. - 
cancellation. 

INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS. 


The provisions of the Act relating to industrial agreements have been — 
taken. advantage of by those engaged in a considerable number of indus- - 
tries. In all, forty-one employers or employers’ unions have entered into - 
fifty-two agreements with forty-one employees’ unions, some of these 
agreements having been renewed or varied by subsequent agreements. 
The registered agreements represent more than 25,000 employees and 
more than 1,100 employers, and with the exception of some five or six. 
in which notice of intention to terminate was lodged, are probably still 
in force. Industrial disputes between the parties to some of the agree- - 
ments had: been filed before the making of the agreements, and at the: 
hearing of these disputes the Court, by the consent of the parties, 
adopted the terms of the agreements as its awards, and also, by consent, |. 
made four of these awards common rules in the industries represented. 
In ten other cases of industrial agreements, no disputes having been 
filed, the Court, by its orders, made the agreements common rules of the - 
industries. These orders must, however, be considered to be of at least 
doubtful validity, since a recent decision of the High Court of Australia 
in the case of the Master Retailers’ Association. The Supreme Court, in 
that case, having affirmed the jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitration to. ° 
make these orders, the matter was taken to the High Court on appeal, 
and that tribunal discharging the order of the Supreme Court held that: ° 
a judicial determination by the Court of Arbitration is an essential pre- - 
liminary to its exercise of the powers as to making a common rule~- 
conferred by section 37 of the Act, and that, therefore, it had no pewer~ 
to make an industrial agreement a common rule. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CouRT oF ARBITRATION. 


The Court of Arbitration sat for the first time in May, 1902, and since 
that date has dealt with a large amount of business, although its sitings 
have been interrupted by the absence of the President on Circuit Court 
work, by vacations, by the illness of the members, and during the year 
1905 by certain difficulties respecting the appointment of a President im 
succession to Mr. Justice Cohen. The Court sat altogether ou 576 days: 
in the hearing of industrial disputes and other matters, and the President: 
sat on many occasions in the special jurisdiction conferred upon him alone. 
There have been filed 146 industrial disputes. The Court heard and deter- 
mined fifty-four of these, and expressed their determinations in awards; 
seventeen were settled, withdrawn, or for other reasons were removed 
from the list, and there remain at the beginning of the year 1906, seventy- 
five disputes awaiting hearing and determination. The hearing of some 
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of the disputes lasted for several weeks, others lasted but a few hours. In 
seven disputes awards were made on the bases of industrial agreements, and 
in other cases the parties arrived at agreements in the course of the trial. 
As many of the awards were made for a term which has expired action 
has been taken in several instances by the employees’ unions to extend the 
term of the operation of the award, or in the direction of filing a fresh 
dispute. The present practice of the Court is not to express any term for 
the operation of the award, which will, therefore, probably endure until 
abrogated by the Court. 

The table at the end of this article shows the classes of persons afiected 
in the case of thirty-six judgments in industrial disputes, and also gives, 
in brief terms, an indication of the claims and answers filed, and the 
awards of the Court in respect of wages, hours, apprentices, and pre- 
ference to unionists. The particulars of the disputes affecting certain of 
the Northern, Southern, and Western coal-mines are omitted, as being 
rather lengthy and not of general interest. Other awards of minor 
importance are also omitted. 

In addition to industrial disputes the Court has heard and determined 
several hundred minor, but often very lengthy matters, such as 
applications by the Registrar for cancellation of registration of unions, 
proceedings for penalties for breaches of awards, interpretation of awards, 
and various other matters. 

Although seventy-five industrial disputes are on the list for hearing, it 
is probable that by consolidation of certain cases, by settlement and other- 
wise, this number will be considerably diminished, and again as many of 
the industries which the cases represent have been already inquired into 
by the Court, it is reasonable to expect that the list will be dealt with 
more expeditiously than has been possible in the past, especially as the 
Court confines its inquiries, as far as practicable, to the main questions 
in dispute, leaving the parties to settle minor differences. 

With respect to the principles on which the Court acts in determining 
disputes, the President has recently stated that the Court should have in 
view three main considerations; first, the duty of preventing sweating ; 
secondly, the price of labour; and thirdly, the degree of prosperity 
existing in the industry in which the dispute occurs, but in the interests 
of the general public he refused, in dealing with any industry, to take 
into consideration the fact that the employers were not subject to com- 
petition, and could thus by putting up the price of their products 
conform, without loss, to the terms of an award giving high wages. 


Stow WorkKERS. 


Under the clause in the Act.empowering it to provide for a lower rate 
than the minimum in the case of employees unable to earn that minimum, 
the Court has usually directed that failing agreement between the employer 
or employee and the employees’ union as to the lower wage, the Registrar 
shall be the tribunal to determine it. Most of these matters have in 
practice been settled by the various unions interested, but many have been 
referred to and determined by the Registrar. 


Tae Common RULE. 


The Common Rule, which must be subsequent to and with the view of 
enforcing an award, is made by the Court to apply to persons other than 
parties after notice, published in the newspapers, to all known employers 
engaged in the industry. Persons likely to be affected may lodge 
notices of objections, and at the hearing of the application may make 
representations in support of these objections. Unless in such a case as 
that of a firm or company carrying on a particular business without 
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competitors in the unions, the common rule is almost invariably asked 
for, and is granted by the Court sometimes in respect of the whole State, 
and sometimes in respect of a less extensive area. The main object of 
the common rule is to place all employers engaged in an industry on a 
similar footing, and thus to equalise conditions of employment, and 
prevent unfair competition. . 


THE JURISDICTION oF THE CouURT. 


Besides the case of the Master Retailers before noticed, the jurisdiction 
of the Court has been defined by the Supreme Court of the State and the 
High Court of Australia in certain instances, and much of the uncertainty 
which formerly prevailed respecting the extent of the powers of the Court 
has thus been removed. Although the Act provides that the decisions of 
the Court cannot be appealed from 6r reviewed, it has been held that if 
the Court exceeds its jurisdiction, prohibition will lie. The Supreme 
Court affirming the decision of the President of the Court, decided that 
“ domestic service ’’ in the definition of “ industry ’’ above quoted, means 
service in private houses, and does not include cooks and kitchen hands. 
employed in hotels and restaurants. The High Court held that the words 
“work done or to be done’’ in the definition of “industrial matters ’” 
above quoted, mean work actually done by the employee or actually pro- 
vided by the employer to be done, but do not in any way refer to the 
quantity of work which the employer is to provide for his employees. “ If 
it were so,’’ said the Chief Justice, Sir Samuel Griffith, “the Arbitration 
Court would have a new power not suggested by any words of the Act, a 
power to regulate the carrying on of any industry at large—that is, to 
require the employer to employ a particular number of employees, 
and to provide a sufficient quantity of work for them, and enable them to 
earn a maximum or minimum wage, conditions which it would be 
impossible for an employer to fulfil unless he had sufficient capital.’’ It 
was further held in the same case that the jurisdiction of the Court is 
exclusively confined to matters in which the mutual relationship of em- 
ployer and employee is involved. After their relationship has ended, the 
employer’s common law right to dispose of his own time as he thinks fit 
cannot be interfered with by the Court. In subsequent cases it has been 
laid down that where the relationship of employer and employee has 
ceased, the Court has no jurisdiction to order employees to return to 
work. “It appeared from these decisions of the higher Courts,’’ said 
the President in a recent judgment, “that the Court was not to attempt 
to deprive any person of his common law rights, except so far as the Act 
clearly gives it power to do so, and also that the Court is to confine its 
attention to the relationship of employer and employee, and avoid any- 
thing in the nature of a general regulation of the industry or an inter- 
ference with the rights of the employer to organise and manage his own 
business. These principles though actually applied to define the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court should also, in my opinion, be applied by this Court in 
dealing with questions within its jurisdiction.’’ The High Court has 
recently held that the Court has no jurisdiction to entertain a dispute 
alleged to be between an industrial union and an employer, and asking 
for the regulation of the conditions of employment of the employees of 
the employer where the employees are not members of the union, and 
have no dispute with the employer. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 


The only provision in the Act dealing with preference to members of 
industrial unions is that by which the Court is empowered to direct that 
as between members of an industrial union of employees and other persons 
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offering their labour at the same time, members shall be employed in pre- 
ference to such other persons, other things being equal. In an-early case 
the Court of Arbitration held that the power to direct preference is not 
exclusively confined to the above case, but that under the general words 
included in the definition “industrial matters,” the Court had power to 
‘direct that a non-unionist seeking employment, should, as a condition 
“precedent to his obtaining it, agree to join the union within a specified 
time after his engagement. This decision, however, has been overruled 
by the recent judgments of the Supreme Court in the Master Carriers’ 
_case. The Supreme Court and High Court also held in the same case 
that the Court has no power to embody in the order for preference a 
direction that an employer requiring labour should, wherever reasonably 
practicable, having regard to existing exigencies, notify the secretary 
. of the employers’ union of the laboyr required. 

The views of the present President of the Court as to the principle 
.n which the question of preference to unionists should be dealt with 
have been explained in the following terms :—<‘The Legislature has 
simply given this Court the power to grant preference to unionists, with- 
out any direction as to how to exercise the power. By giving the power, 
and leaving it to the discretion of the Court to exercise it or not, it has, 
it seems to me, indicated that in some cases preference should be granted 
ana in others refused. It follows wat all general grounds, on which it 
would always be granted, or always refused, are impliedly condemned. 
I have no right, for instance, to grant it on the ground that unionism is 
a good thing, and should be promoted, for that would lead to granting it 
‘in every case, and if the Legislature had held that view they would have 
made preference compulsory. Neither have I any right to refuse it on the 
ground that it must operate either to create an industrial monopoly or to 
force the industrial classes into bodies which are political as well as 
industrial, for that would lead to refusing it in every case, and if that 
had been the view of the uegislature they would not have opened the door 
‘to preference at all. In this position the only principle which I can 
discover is that which was explained in the Sawmillers’ case, viz., that, as 
far as possible, the same results must be given in the award as would have 
been arrived at by the parties themselves.” It may be mentioned that 
the employers’ representative has opposed the granting of preference in 
every case, and the employees’ representative has invariably favoured it. 

It is interesting to notice that the granting of preference to members of 
the employees’ union was agreed to in twenty-eight of the industrial agree- 
ments which have been filed with the Registrar, in twenty-one agreements 
the matter of preference was not mentioned, and in three agreements it 
was provided that preference should not be granted. 


STRIKES. 


Since the passing of the Industrial Arbitration Act the newspapers have 
-reported between thirty and forty instances of cessation of work by bodies 
of employees in consequence of some disagreement with their employers. 
It may be that most of these occurrences were strikes within the meaning 
of the Act, which defines a “strike’’ to be “the cessation of work by a body 
of employees acting in combination, done as a means of enforcing compli- 
ance with demands made by them or other employees on employers,” but 
in the absence of proper evidence it would be hazardous to assert that any 
_of them constituted an offence under section 34 of the Act, quoted in an 
earlier part of this article. Although leave to prosecute for an offence 
under that section was granted by the’ Court in a number of cases, 
prosecutions were actually instituted in connection with two only of 
‘the “strikes,’? in one case against one person, in the other against 
several persons. In the former case a conviction was obtained, and the 
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defendant was fined. With few exceptions these ‘‘ strikes” were by small 
bodies of men, and although they caused, in some instances, consider- 
able local inconvenience, they were usually settled after the men were 
absent for comparatively short periods. Eighteen ‘“strikes’’ were 
in connection with employees in coal-mines, and the remainder were 
instances of cessation of work by tailoresses, street-sweepers, tug-hands,: 
coal-lumpers, firemen and deck-hands, wharf labourers, shearers, ship- 
wrights, bakers, and tip-carters; the reasons assigned for the action 
taken by the employees being reported variously to be: Refusal to concede 
better rates of pay or improvement in other conditions of work, employ- 
ment of non-unionists, lock-out by the employer, intrusion of persons 
of other trades on work claimed by the persons ceasing work, refusal to 
reinstate dismissed employees, and wrongful promotion of certain 
employees. The shearers’ so-called ‘‘ strike” in 1902, for increased rates 
of pay, was in most cases merely a refusal to go to work on the terms 
offered by the sheep-owners, and an attempt to prevent others from 
doing so. It affected large bodies of men, and the action taken 
failed to secure, except, perhaps, in a few instances, the increased 
rates demanded, and shearing operations were ultimately peacefully 
proceeded with. The next alleged “strike’’? which arrested general 
public attention was in connection with certain coal-mines in the 
Teralba district, near Newcastle. The Court had made an award 
which provided for the regulation of the rates of pay in accordance with 
the selling price of coal. When the miners (some 200) found that the 
selling price was a low one, and, consequently, that the wages would be 
reduced, they ceased work early in January, 1904, and remained out for 
nearly two months, although advised to go to work by officials of the 
Colliery Employees’ Federation, an industrial union of which they were 
members. ‘The proprietors of one of the collieries took proceedings in the 
Court of Arbitration against the Colliery Employees’ Federation for the 
recovery of a penalty of £200 for breach of the award referred to, but the 
Court held that thgre being no express direction in the award that work 
should continue until the employment was mutually terminated after the 
customary notice of fourteen days the action of the men did not constitute 
a breach of the award. Leave to prosecute certain of the miners under 
the penal clauses of the Act was granted by the Court, but these proceed- 
ings were dropped when the men went back to work. 

Early in 1905 the wheelers at several collieries in the Newcastle district 
ceased work on account of a reduction in the wheeling rate, and the mines 
were thrown idle. One or two representative wheelers from each mine 
and certain miners, were proceeded against under section 34 of the Act, 
and several of them were committed for trial. Various contentions were 
raised at the trial, and in two cases the presiding judge directed an 
acquittal, two cases only being ultimately left to the jury, which disagreed 
in one and acquitted the defendant in the other. 

It has been claimed on behalf of employees that the existence of the Act 
has had the effect of preventing several large strikes, especially among the 
coal miners in the Newcastle district and among waterside workers. 

The statement given in the following pages is a summary of wages and 
other conditions of labour in certain industries, prior to and under 
awards of the Court of Arbitration. 

The following are explanations of the terms used in the statement :— 
Claim.—Claimant’s claim in the industrial dispute. 
Answer.—Respondent’s answer in the industrial dispute. 
Award.—Award of the Court of Arbitration in the dispute. 
Apprentices.—Proportion of apprentices to journeymen. 

Preference. —Preference of employment to members of the claimant 
union. 
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A.—Inpvusrrizs in which the Awards 


pats be Minimum Wage. Hours. 
Industry and W. id 
Class of Employee. age rn | ; 
Sear a Claim. Answer. | Award. | Claim. Answer. Award. 
| 
Bread-carters ...00 0 ws 42]. 45]- 42]. 45-  '|54hoursper week| Disputed. 
i} of 7 days, in- 
|| eluding Sunday, 
* i| and 1 hour per 
| day for meals. 
Confectioners... ... 50]- 55]- 50]- 50]. 48 48 
| 
Hotel, Club, Restaurant 
and Caterers’ Em- 
ployees— 
Cooks... val ss) 2]- to 80 - | 30/- to 60}- | 20{- to 30f- |25J- to 45}-(a) 60 my 
and board.| and board. | and board. 
Pantrymen “ay f 12]- to 15}- 25]- 12/- to 15 - 20} - 60 78 77 
Kitchen Hands .., ¢| and board. 

Pastrycooks— ! 
lst hands .., A 60}- 60} - Admitted. 60/- 48 (6 days of 8| 48, and no} 48, and not 
and ,, ee ee 50]- 50}- + ae 50{- hours). limitation] to exceed 
8rd, whe ae BQ. 30}- 35 a 30}- astodaily| 10 hours 

hours. daily. 

Cutters and Trimmers— | 
lst Trimmer... 60} - 50 - i 
ond, oh) Ba. { 40/- Disputed }! 50. | 48 48 48 

\ 
Tailors— 
Male Labour ves 50}- 55]- Disputed 5t}- 48 Disputed 48 
Female ,, ... ts 32{- 40f- fo, 22/6 & 27/6 || eee seetass alll wedeee ; 
i 
ga ee ere 
Tailoresses— 
Tailoresses ... ... 20]- 25} - Disputed ar}. 44 Disputed 48 
Coat Machinists ... 25/- Bh. 5 25] - 44 . 48 
dar ae 
attress Makers ; 52/- 50]- (| 
French-polishers } 4e| { 54{- 48) - } 4€I- } | 
Cabinet - makers, >) 
Wood-turners & | : | 
Carvers, Chair & » 52- 60} - 52}- 52{- \ 48 48 48 
Frame - makers, } | | 
Upholsterers ... } ' 
Carpet-layers ... } B5I Bi 60}- 2|- 50)- | 1 
Carpet-cutters ... . 80]- 4] 60}- y L 


ere made Common Rules. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 


Apprentices. 
a = | Overtime. Preference, Remarks. Gisse ome lores. 
Claim, Answer. Award. 
aie le Gate 1|- per hour after| Claimed; | Hours, exclusive of; Bread-carters, 
60 hours are| opposed;| stable work, &c., and) 
worked. granted. not to exceed 60 hours 
| weekly 
to 3 men, pears Lto 3men,|) ese Claimed ; Confectioners. 
or fraction! or fraction granted. 
thereof, thereof. 
Hotel, Club, Restau- 
rant and Caterers’ 
Employees— 
ereesrees | esse eisaks Chef, 1/- per| Claimed; | (a) Where business con- Cooks. 
hour; 2nd cook,| opposed ; ducted on 6 days only, 
$d; 3rd cook,| granted. reduce hours by 5. Pantrymen. 
kitchen hands, Board 10]-, and lodging Kitchen Hands, 
and pantrymen, 5{- extra, if not pro- 
1 6d. per hour. vided by employer. 
| Where weekly 
i wage is more 
i than £2 10s., 
; overtime at time 
{ and a half. 
{ 
« Pastrycooks— 
pecreeoee | cosa 1 to 3 men|| 1st 3 hours over| Claimed ; oe Ist hands. 
or frac-|| 48, ordinary) admitted; znd ,, 
tion rates; after Ist} granted. 8rd _,, 
thereof. 3 hours, time 
and a half, 
1 
| 
Cutters & Trimmers— 
LtoS,orfrac-|  ...... 1 to 3, or'| lst 2 hours, time] Claimed; [| o.....c.ecceseseeeeerees 1st Trimmer. 
tion there- fraction and a quarter;) admitted; 2nd. i 
of. thereof. thereafter, time] granted. 
and a half. 
Tailors— 
1to6, orfrae-| Disputed {1 to 4, or|| lst2 hours, time| Claimed; | oie Male Labour. 
tion there- fraction and a quarter;} opposed: Fenale ,, 
of. thereof. thereafter, time granted. 
Female anda half; piece 
appren- workers 3d. per 
tices, 1 tol) hour extra for 
every 8 1st 2 hours, 6d. 
journey- per hour there- 
women, or| after. 
traction 
thereof. 
| Tailoresses— 
1 to 4, or frac- 1to2 | Time anda half | Granted ..,, Award by consent... Tailo cesses. 
ton, there- Coat Machinists. 
of. 
Furniture Makers 
Mattress Makers. 
{ French Polishers. 
(Cabinet-makers, 
| Wood-turners and 
1to4, or frac-|1 to 8, or|1 to 3, or|| 1st 3 hours, time] Claimed; < Carvers, Chair and 
tion there-| fraction fraction anda half; after] opposed; ! Frame-makers, 
of, thereof. thereot. 3 hours, and| granted. \ Upholsterers. 
Sundays and Carpet-layers. 
holidays, double Carpet-cutters. 
| time. 
1 
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Wesnke Minimum Wage. Hours. 
Industry and Ww ‘4 | et a ee 
Class of Employee. hes een 
were i Claim. Answer. | Award. Claim. | Answer. Award. 
Sawmill & Timber Yard ; : os 
Employees— “ 
Skilled Labour... 48} - From 48/- to] 7/-to &-per| 1/1} per {/\ 
66] - day. { hour, | 
Experienced Labour 42}. 50]- &55/- | 5]/- per day |10}d. per | 
hour. 
Ordinary Labour (a)} \ (|10d. per 
| !\! hour, a 43 48 48 
so y» (d)| & — B6f- 45) - 5/6 and 6/-~ | 93d. per On 
| perday.{| hour. | 
Pa » (ey) (9d. per hour 
Casual ei weil), <apeees 1|/3 per hour |10d.. per /1{- per hour 
hour. | 
Painters— 
Competent Work- 
men or Special- 51f4 13 per hour | 1/13 per 1/2 per hour ) 
ists wah oar hour. Ad 44 4h ( 
Under-rate men ...) we | ceeeeeeee 104d. per | 1034. per ||¢ ri ( 
hour. hour. ) 
Marble and Slate 
Workers-— H 
Masons i i 54l- 10;- per day | 9{- per day| 1/1; per |)] { 
our. | | 
Polishers... dt 42|- gl- ss / rs 103d. per { 48 48 48 3 
hour. {| | : | 
ia 
Machinists... 0... 45)- s- 4 «(76 ,, 1134. per |: J L 
hour. 
Broom Workers— | 
1st Sorters . a 361 i 45]- 42]. 42}- and 45/- ) 
2nd, aes 3 . 36] - 30]- 35]- 48 48 48 
Handle Painters |.) 25)- to 40/- | 45} - 25{- to 40]- 40}- ||) 
a 
Bookbinders and Payper- 52/- 60/- to 70]- 52/- 52] - 48 48 48 
rulers, 
t 
{ 
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were. made Common Rules—continued. 


Apprentices. \ a 
= pares Overtime. Preference.; Remarks. Clase ot Beanloyee. 
Claim. Answer. | Award. | 
t t 
: Sawmill and Timber 
Yard Employees— 
: Skilled Labour. 
Experienced 
Labour. 
Ordinary Labour(a) 
1 to 2 No restric:| No restrie- 1st 2 hours, time| Claimed; | vuveeeseeteeeeeseeee 
tion. tion. and a-quarter ;| opposed ; a » «= 
thereafter until] granted. 
midnight, time »  (e) 


anda half; after Casual 
midnight and 
on holidays, 
double time, 


} Painters— 
j Competent Work- 
} men or Special- 


1 to 4, or frac-| Admitted| 1 to 4, or| 1st 2 hours, time! Claimed ;- ate 7 y. aces 
tion there- fraction and a quarter;; admitted; Undersrate-men.. 
of. thereof, next 4 hours, granted. 
time and a half; 
midnight to 


8 a.m., double : 
|| time; Christmas 

i Day, Good Fri- ' 
1 || day, and Sun- 
| days, double 
time ; other 
holidays, time 
and a half. 


Marble and Slate 


| Workers— 
1 to 4, or frac-|) | Masons, 
tion there-| | | i 
of. | 1 to4,or/1 to 4, or) 0 we 1 Claimed; | vicceeeccssececeseeseee 
1 to8,orfrac-| > fraction] fraction opposed ; Polishers, . 
om there- | thereof.| thereof. | granted. 
of. 
ltol ) | Machinists. 
| 
I 
J Broom Workers— 
Time and a-half;|] Claimed ; ist Sorters. 
pecsseces | teres piece-workers, opposed; }o00 rt and, 
fd. per hour | granted. Handle Painters. 
( extra, 
1 to first 4,2; 1lto3 1to3,or j/1st2 hours, time) Claimed; |  ——aseeeeeeee Bookbinders and raper- 
to 6; there-| fraction and a guarter;| opposed; rulers. 
after 1 to 3. thereof. up to midnight,| granted... 
timeand a half; 
thereafter 


double time. 
Sunday, Christ- 
mmax Day, Good 
Fridey, aud &- 
hours Day, dou- 
ble time; other 
holidays, time 
and a half. 
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Average 


Minimum Wage. | Hours. 
Industry and wr cekly. a ! heal 
Class of Exployee. age an ! : 
ere Claim Answer. Award | Claim. Answer, Award. 
Journeymen Farriers— 
Floormen ... oe 43]- 50}- 1\- per hour 4716 ) 
a (casual) | es | ete te eens 1{- per hour 48 48 48 
Firemen BAS 60}- 1{3perhour 5716 { 
= (casual) [ee | cee eaee 2 be” bese’ 1{24per hour! 3 
os, my pee oe st e a 
Saddle and Harness 4s | BOI Object to 4g}. |} 48 51 48 
Makers. minimum 
{ | wage, eXx- 
| cept for 
old or in- ji 
‘ competent | 
men. ! 
| t 
i | 
| l 
Brickmakers and Brick. | 
carters— i | 
Burners 48]- 10/- per day...) {- per how 
Setters ... 48]- 1/3 per hour Tpee sy sds 
Drawers 48/- WB, ae yy 
Machine-men is 4g]- 1/- +5 103d. ,, 
Assistant Machine- 38]- 10d. ,, ad. ,, 
men. : | 
‘Loftinen 42/- 1. y, A 103d, ,, | 
Paumen dee ie 44/- 11s, FI lld. ,, 
Men iu charge ol! 42/- 1f-  y lid. , 
Winding Gear. 
Shooters vei 48'- 4, |] ib ery aires 
Getters... 48/- ot ee a a | er ae 
Fillers ... 48 - Us 4 al | re | 
Yardmen a6 Ve. is .| Dds eget 
Pressers te Me 48]- Wy. Ve ern 
‘Pressers’ Assistants 40]- 1/3 % 5 10d. ,, 
Man cutting off AC - V- sf ! lod. ,, 
Feeders, Ott. 42/- ylsy j 104d. ,, 
bearers, and 
Soakers. Hy 
Pottery and Terra| 
Cotta Work— j \ Dispnted. + 8 hours perday| Disputed...! 48 per week, 
Pipe Machine 4s{- \is oy, et | "y-  , \ except for 
Workers. | Burners 
Dressers, Trim- 42/- Wy» ol 103d. ,, and 
mers, & Machine, i Carters. 
hands. | | | 
Cutters and Floor. 44{- j13 ,, | 103d. ,, } 
men. { 
Drawers & Setters 44]- 13 —C« A 104d. ,, 
Pipe-carriers and AO/- 1f- a bal 103d. ,, d 
ardmen. lt 
Youths acting as 25{- 103d. ,, ve) 63d. , 
Yardmen. 
Burners ... pa 42]. wy, 104d. ,, 
Assistant Burners] _...... i/- ery 7 (cn ees 
Machine Feeders AC{- lld. ,, 104d. ,, 
and Ring Oilers. 
Moulders and 4°| - zy, J Wari cues 
Pressers. | i} 
Panmen and Clay- 48/- sy weld l- yee sxe 
makers. | 
Pitmen 2. |e iWis weil Vong os pe ctf ets j 
Caxter® sissy esl eee 84 to 12/- perj » Disputed | 1 horse, 40}- 
day. ! J per week: 
: 2 horses, || 
| | 45/-; 2/6 |’ | 
| | each extra|! 
horse. } 
> _ y ee. \ _ t 
‘Tip-carters— | ‘ | 
Tempor ry work...) ...... 1°|- per day « 
Permanent ,,  ..,f00 wu... We 4, i} uI- 1i- : TP PAREN 9 Pi) Seine ‘é 
H ! 
| | 
t 
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Apprentices. 


79% 


Claim. 


Answer. 


Award. 


Overtime. 


Preference. 


Remarks. 


Industry and 
Class of Employee. 


lto3 


Disputed { 


1 to 3, or 
fraction 
thereof. 


Claimed ; 
opposed ; 
granted. 


Journeymen Farriers— 


Floormen. 
i (casual). 
Firemen. 


- (casual). 


1 to 3, or 
fraction 
thereof. 


Object to 
limitation. 


1 to 3 in 
saddlery 
branch: 
1 to 2 in 
other 
branches. 


6 a.m. to 8 a.m, 
and 6 p.m. to 3! 
pm., time and 
quarter; 8 p.m. 
to 6 a.m.. time’ 
and a half; 
holidays and 
Sundays, double 
time; piece- 
workers, 3d. per 
hour extra. 


Claimed ; 
opposed ; 
granted. 


Saddle and Harness 
Makers. 


j Ist 14 hours, time) 


and a quarter: 
thereafter, time 
and a half: 
Sunday, double 
time, except for’ 
Burners. 


Claimed ; 
admitted; 
granted. 


Brickmakers and 
Brick-carters— 

Burners. 

Setters. 

Drawers, 

Machine-men. 

Assistant Machine- 
men. 

Loftmen. 

Panmen. 

Men in charge of 

Winding Gear 

Shooters. 

Getters, 

Fillers. 

Yardmen. 

Pressers. 

Pressers’ Assistants 

Man cutting off. 

Feeders, Off- 
bearers, and 
Soakers. 


Pottery and Terra 

Cotta Work— 

Pipe Machine. 

Workers. 

Dressers, Trim- 
wers,and Machine 
hands. 

Cutters and Floor- 
men. 

Drawersand Setters 

Pipe-carriers and 
Yardmen. 

Youths acting as 
Yardmen, 

Burners. 

Assistant Burners. 

Machine Feeders. 
and Ring Oilers. 

Moulders and 
Pressers. 

Panmen aud Clay- 
makers. 

Pitmen. 


Carters. 


Tip-carters— 


Temporary work. 
Permanent. 


’ 
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A.—Inpvustries in which the Awards 


Average Minimum Wage. ' Hours. 
Industry and Sees pal 4 | 
Class of Employee. age io 
eens Claim. Answer. Award. Claim. Anawer. Award. 
1 i | 
Trolly, Draymen, and ! i 
Carters— 
Horse-driver— 
Heavy (1) .. 42}. 36{ - 40} - = 
5 J (2) .. 48}- AU - 48}- \ 57 77 57 (4) 
Light Mime ised]! ee III. arose eaten 40}- 
Undertakers’ Em- 
ployees— . 
Shopmen : fee 50} - 45|- 47/6 60 “Cannot be 54 
Yard and Coachmen 42/- 42 - 45 6 60 arranged.” 60 Ss 
\ 
Syduey Wharf 1}- an hour | 1/3 per hour 1- 13 44 44 44 
Labourers (dispute 
witb Svdney Steve- 
dores’ Wool Dumping 
and Lighterage Asso- 
ciation). | 
1 
| 
Broken Hill Miners— | 
Shaftsmen ... weal) Peet 12/- per day | That exist-| Existing | 46 Disputed | Existing | 
Ordinary Miners ... 10}- 5 ing wages! wages. hours to 
Surface Employees} —...... 9|- 3 be re- be con- 
over 16 years of duced | tinued. 
age. 10%. 
Plasterers gg ef sae 1{3 per hour ;/1{-per hour ;! 1/3 per 48 | 48 48 
1/44 when sewer and| hour; | 
engaged on| tunnel sewer, | 
sewer, work, 1/1;; tunnel, 
tunnel, and foremen’s| and shaft : 
shaft work;| wagesto ; work, | 
foremen, befixedby| 1/44. | 
1$d.an hour; employer. | 
extra. 
! \ 
Tug Boat Employees— i 
Mates... ww | eee £9 per month] £8 and find) £7/10/- andj) 
and found. | them - found. ! 
selves. j | 
Firemen 2g fee a £9 Bs £9 and find! £8/10/- and/| | Firemen, 4 hrs.| As required Socasa 
them - found. | on and 8 off./by employer| 
selves. > All others, 60 
MOOKS... one see] steve . £7 3 £5 and be! £5/10/- and! } hours per 
found by! found. ||| week. 
crew. 
Deck Hands aS £7 ” £6 and find| £6 and 
them - found. J 
Selves. 
| e 
| 
Carpenters and Joiners 54 - 1/44 per hour] Yu 1/3 | 44, 48 48 
(work on shore). | 
if 
| 
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Apprentices. 
‘ Industry and 
: \ Overtime. Preference. Remarks. Class of Einployes. 
; Claim. Answer, Award. 
— A 
H Trolly, Draymen, and 
Carters— 
. Horse-driver— - 
( 1st 2 hours, time| Claimed: | (d) Exclusive of meal Heavy (1). 
rr ee and a quarter :| opposed;| ‘hours and stable yy (2)s 
thereafter, time| granted. work; 2/6 per week Light 
and a half. for each extra horse 
| above 2. \ 
. Undertakers’ Em- 
(| U- per hour ; Claimed; | hase te ployees— 
Ne te end | Christmas Day} opposed; Shopmen. 
ara a - < || and Good granted. Yard and Coachmen. 
| Friday, 2/- per 
) hour, 
eonceeess wseeds, | ll) 8 Reand Special overtime) Claimed ; Sabsevesesee Sydney Wharf 
rates, 1/9 to 5/-| opposed ; } Labourers (dispute 
per hour; load-! granted. with Sydney Steve- 
ing frozen meat, dores’ Wool Dump- 
3|- per hour all ing and. Lighterage 
through ordin- Association). 
ary working 
hours, 
1 ) i 
, 5 | Broken Hill Miners— 
ensessede wees |) ieewars Sle “escent Granted [|  viaeeeee ° Shaftsmen. 
Ordinary Miners. 

i Surface Employees 
over 16. years of 
age. 

1 to every 3 Disputed | 1 to every3|| Time and a Claimed ; Seize Plasterers. 
journey- journey- quarter for first) opposed; 
men, men or two hours,time| refused. 
fraction and a half there- 
thereof, after. 
but not |! 
more than|/' 
4in all. 
Tug Boat Employees— 
Mates. 
rT ee ra Pi * See Note. Claimed; | Note: Judgment—TIf | Firemen. 
opposed ; men. find themselves,: 
granted, £1{19]- a month extra 
to be paid. Cooks. 
| 
} Deck Hands. 


’ *In each port one boat’s crew may be kept back after 6 p.m. on each day to wait for orders. If any of the other 
crews are kept back to wait for orders after 6 p.m., or after the time that their boat returns, if it returns after 6 p.m., 
each member of the crew shall be paid not less than 1s. an hour overtime after 6 p.m., or after such return, when later 
than 6 p.m., as the case may be. 


aeeaeveee 


| wees | First 2 hours, 


time and a 

quarter; time 
anda balf there- 
after; holidays, 


double time. 


Claimed : 
opposed ; 
refused. 


Special provision for 
under rate men. 


Carpentersand Joiners 
(work on shore). 
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B.—InpusrrieEs in which Awards 


Average Minimum Wa; Hours 
ge. : 
Industry and Weekly _ eretete é 
Class of Employee. Wage pe j 
ward. Claim. Answer. Award, Claim. Answer, Award. 
Employees of Austra- | j 
lian Gaslight Com- ; 
pany— i . 
Men in chargeof |... 8(6 per shift |\ *See Note.|| 8-hour shifts {| 9... 8-hour 
Machinery. : | i shifts. 
Truck Fillers oul Wate 1 8/- ” + Disputed ” ” 
Carbonizing Dept...; 19/6 ” | ” ” 
Yardmen .. “ee Feties ‘716 a ey ee ” 


* From January 1 to December 31, 1905 :—Firemen, 9/3 per day of 8 hours; Coke ‘Trimmers, 8/3; Machine Men, 
19; Oilhouse Operators, 8/9; Oilhouse Assistants, 8]-; Boilermen (Mortlake), 8/9; Drivers (Mortlake), 8:9; Sulphate 
Men, 7/9. From January 1, 1906, until expiration of Award :—Firemen, 9/6; Coke Trimmers, 8/6; Machine Men, 0/-; 
Oilhouse Operators, 9/-; Oilhouse Assistants, ¥{3; Boilermen, 9/-; Drivers, 9/-; Sulphate Men, 8/-. During whole 
period of currency of Award :—Yardmen, 7/-; Coal Trimmers,7/6; Boilermen, Sydney, 9/-; Drivers, Sydney, 9/-. 


‘Tanners, Curriers, and 
Leather-dressers— 
Curriers ... wee 45{- 50|- per week 45i- 45/- 
Table hands a 36/ 47/6 9 36]- 36]. 
Rollermen ... aaah 4if 48| 40|- 40|- 
Beamsmen ..._...) f ‘ = Sie 42|- 42{- 5 48 48 48 
Unhairers and 36] - 45] ~ oy 386 - 8}. 
Scudders. : ; | 
Strikers... ac 40} - 42|- a 40) - 40/- 1 
Yerdsinen, Sheds- 34/- 49}. 9 84]- 36 - y) 
men, and Lime 
Jobbers. 
Carpenters and Joiners 55] - 1/43 per hour 1/3 V3 | 44 | 44 48 
peas ored. in Ship- | Leading \ 
uilding), hands, 1{- 
per day | 
; extra, 
1 
Sa : Lees oe [ zt 
Sydney and Manly Ferry 
Employees— ! 
Firemen Perr -  56/- 48/6 50/9 per wk. 56 weekly 120 sore 60 per week 
night. 
Deck Hands, &c. ... 42/- 35/- 36/- sy, 60 ” $5 
Mates and Greasers 49/- Disputed | 49/- ,, 60 a a 2 120 per 
Youths... ; 25)- 15/- to 25/- | 15/- to 20/- 60 yy 3 ffortnight. 
Watchmen .., pate 42/- 35/- 40/- 60 5, ” 
\ 
Sydney Coal-lumpers— 
Coal-lumpers (gen- err U9 per hour'| 16 16 = (|| 7 a.m. to 6 p.m.,| 6a.m. Mon-| 6a.m. Mon- 
erally). | Mondaysto Fri-| days to days to 
Winchmen (special)| —...... s5 £10amonth| £10 a ~ days; 7 a.m. to] 6 p.m. 6 p.m, 
month 1 p.m., Satur-) Satur - Satur - 
&found. days, days. days. 
| 
Sydney Wharf Labour- ae From 7 a.m.)From 7 {From 7 || Ordinary, 8 a.m.|7 a.m. to} 7 a.m. to 
ers (dispute with to 5 p.m.,| am. to 5} am. to 5/| to 5 p.m.; 5 p.m., 5 p.m, 
Inter - State and 1/3; over- p.m., 1/-;| p.m.,1/14;|| Saturday, including! daily. 
Coastal 8.8. Owners’ time, 1/9; overtime,| overtime,/| 8 am. to 12 | Saturday. 
Associations), other rates,| 1/3; other| 1/4; other|| noon. 
from 1/9 to | rates, rates, 1/6 
5/- from 1/6-| to 3/-. 
to 4/-. 
? i} 
Newcastle Wharf |... . Y- per hour. 48). Y- per | 44 60 50 
Labourers. per week. ; hour. HI os 
\ 
i 
| 
j | 
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Apprentices. 
; Overtime. Preference. Remarks. Gis ORE Ges 
Claim. Answer. Award. 

Employees of Austra- 
lian Gaslight Com- 
pany— 

devevcssss © || Weekes. ||” ekeses Sundays and Claimed; [|  vuseeceeeeee Men in charge of: 
holidays, time | opposed ; Machinery. 
and a half, granted. Truck Fillers. 
Carbonizing Dept. 
Yardmen. 
l 
| 
Tanners, Curriers, and 
Leather-dressers— 
Carriers. 
Table Hands. 
' | Rollermen. 
7 | - Tepe Beanismen 
1 to 3, or Admitted | When lt ‘Time anda half;)Claimed; | wsseecaeeee a A ‘ 
fraction man only |} Sundays, Good) opposed ; bat ae and 
thereof. employed,!| Friday, Christ-| granted Strikers. 
1 appren|/ mas Day, and Yardsmen, Sheds- 
tice ; Bight - hour men, and Lime 
otherwise,]| Day, double Jobbers 
1 to 3. time. . 
1 
sibigtie ‘ stars bees Time and a half| Claimed; Winetesibes Carpenters and Joiners 
up to 10 p.m.,| admitted; employed in Ship~ 
|| then double. g-anted. building). 
i i 
‘ { 
{ ; Sydney & Manly Ferry 
| ; Employees— 
godtogy: (iM Aegct® Mb tats Time and a quar-| Claimed ; | Firemen. 
ter first 2hours,! opposed ; 
| time and a halt| granted. Deck Hands, &c. 
there: fter for | Matesand Greasers. 
{ all hours over' Hl Youths. 
; 70 in one week, i Watchmen. 
| or 120 in a fort- ! 
night. | 
7 | 
{ 
Scovniegs “bo -aveeae °° GP, “Meuatea Other rates,from| Claimed & Sydney: Coal-lumpers— 
|| 8{- to 5/- per| admitted, Coal-lumpers (gen- 
hour. but not erally). 
yet deci- Winchmen(special). 
ded, pend-' 
ing appli- 
cation for 
| Common 
| Rule. 
il 
Setetawtecs ||) edeaate ~ | age | ae Claimed; | aseesseeese Sydney Wharf Labour-. 
oppored ; ers (dispute with 
granted. Inter-State and 
Coastal S.S. Owners” 
| Assoeiations), 
: } 
i i 
mieasause | ates ee 1/6 per hour, ex-| Claimed ; sbyaiateraye Newcastle Wharf 
\ ceptafter4p.m.| opposed; Labourers. 
{ Saturday and granted. 
when ordered 
out at midnight} 
j || on Sunday, then 
2{- per hour. 
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B.—Invvsreies in which Awards 


Average oe 
Minimum Wage. Hours, 
Industry and Pend 4 . I 
Class of Employee. age Qo ! 
Eeed Claim. Answer. Award. |: Claim. Answer. Award. 
' { 
Brewery Employees— 
Tower, Mill, and 44] - Bt 7 (b) Tower, || Monday to Fri-/) (b) 48 hours 
Tun-room Hands, mill, andj| day, 84 hours per week, 
Cask Washing or 42} - | tun room)| per day; Satur- viz., Mon- 
Soaking Hands, L 45]/- per hands, £2{| day, 53 hours. day to 
Yardmen. fi week, 4{-perwk.;|| 48 hours in all. Friday, 8} 
Bottlers, Corkers... 36} - cellar ; hours per 
Packers, Loaders.... 40} - | hands, day; Sat- 
Malthouse Hands... 40} - J 42|-; yard- “urday, 54 
5 men, 40]-; hours. 
Wirers ee ee . |36l- per week, malt-hse, 
hands, | 
Bottle-washers 42]- 40]-; pack-| 
Wand St 2 ers, 40/-; |! 
en toremen, 43} - 60/- 3 Gi fillers and : 
ptorekeepers, and ;Disputed. corkers, ‘Disputed. 
Head Cellarmen. | 36+; 
brushers 
Storemen and Cel- 42/- 45l- yy and shot- 
jarmen, ers, 36/- ; |! 
boys, 10]- 
Boys ... wee ee 10f- 12{5 per week| | per week, 
and 26 rise, and 2/6 
every six Tise every 
months. 6 months. H 
Draymen ... «| 43]- to 46/- | 45/- to 55/- | (e) 43]. and 54 58 
per week, 46/- 
Grooms wee ys 40)- 42{- and 50{- | | 40]- per wk. 57 J 58 
per week. |J 
| 
Wire-netting Workers.. 48] - 54+ Disputed ; | (c) Time- 48 Disputed ; | (¢) 8 hours 
piecework| work 1s. || piecework| per day. 
proposed.| per hour ; proposed. 
piecework 
as per 
specified 
scale. 
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Apprentices, 

i Overtime, _| Preference. Remarks, re ees eae 

Claim. Answer, Award, ot 
a Brewery Employees— 
6 to every 100] Disputed. | (b) 4 to | (6) Before or Agreed to, | Award made by Towér, Mull, and 
men or frac- every 100)| after hours, at consent. Tun-room Hands. 
tion thereof meu Or ordinary rates, Cask Washing cr 
fraction |! (c) Time and a Soaking Hands, 

thereof. quarter. - Yardmen. 


Bottlers, Corkers. 
Packers, Loaders. 
Malthouse Hands, 
Wirers. 
Bottle-washers. 
Head Storemen, 
Sturekeepers, and 
Head Cellarmen, 


Storemen and Cel« 
larmen. 


‘Boys. 


Draymen. 


Grooms. 


Oorecsces 


Agreed to. 


(c) Award by consent. 


Wire-netting Workers. 
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Aborigines, 639 
Protection of, 695 
Aborigines Protection Board, 640 
Accident Relief Fund, Miners’, 405 
Accidental Deaths, 687 
Accidents, in Coal Mines, 405 
in Copper Mines, 393 
in Silver Mines, 389 
Railway, 140 
Tramway, 143 
Acclimatisation of Fish, 756 
Additional Conditional Purchases, Num- 
ber and Area, 79 
Advances to Settlers, 323 
Ages at Death, 669 
at Marriage, 652 
of Husbands, 644 
of Mothers, 659 
of the People, 633 
of Wives, 644 ; 
of Workers, 246 
Agasoiaea Colleges, 322 
Agriculture, 288. (See alsc under 
various crops.) 
Advances to Settlers, 323 
and Settlement, 109 
Area under Crop, compared with 
area occupied, 290 
Area under various crops, 1880- 
1904, 291 
Ensilage, 308 
Grape Vines, 314 
Green Food, Sown Grasses, 307 
Hay, 306 
Increase of, compared with popula- 
tion, 289 
Increase of, in districts since 
1894, 289 
Maize, 301 
Market Gardens, 320 
Minor Crops, 320 
Minor Root Croys, 309 
Oats, 303 
Orchards, 317 
Potatocs, 308 
Rye, 306 
Sugar Cane, 311 
Tobacco, 310 
Value of Production from, 251, 292 
Wheat, 293 
Alcohol, Consumption of, 589 
Ale and Beer, Manufacture of, 223 
Alien Population, 636 
Alienation of Land, Progress of, 71. (See 
also Land) 
Alunite, 416 


Anthrax, Treatment of amongst Stock, 
282 
Antimony, 396 
Apoplexy, 684 
Apprehensions, 583, 610 
Apsley Falls, 41 
Arbitration Court, Proceedings of, 
780, 786 
Arms and Explosives, 228 
Art Gallery, 569 
Artesian Bores, 286 
Private, 287 
Artesian Water, 18 
Area of Holdings, 108 
of Land available for Settlement, 
75 
of New South Wales, 5 
Asbestos, 416 
Assisted Immigration, 628 
Assurance Companies, Assets and Lia- 
bilities, Ordinary Branch, 514 
Expenses of Management, 514 
Assurance Fund, Real Property Act, 533 
Assurance, Industrial, 516 
in Various Countries, 515 
Life, 508 
Asylums, Benevolent, 694 
Lunatic. (See Insanity.) 
Auction Sales, 61. (See also Land.) 
of Country Lands, 80 
Australian Agricultural Company, 24 


Bacon and Hams, Consumption of, 333 
Production of, 332. 
Balranald Irrigation Trust, 342 
Bank Crisis of 1893, 30 
Bank Notes, 505 
Banking, History of, New South Wales, 
474 
Bankruptcy, 527 
Bankruptcy Court, 617 
Banks Exchange Settlement, 489 
Banks and Investment Com panies, 
Deposits in, 496 
Banks of Issue, Advances by, 481 
Assets and Liabilities, 476 
Capital Resources, 475 
Deposits in, 482 
Rates of Interest on, 483 
Dividends, 489 
Local Business, 478 
Metallic Reserves, 477 
Overdraft and Discount Rates, 485 
Results of Working, 485 
Working Expenses and Profits, 487 
Banks, Savings, 490 
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Barley, Area and Production, 1885- 
1904, 305 
Net Import, 305 
Basalt, 417 
Bass, Discoveries by, 21 
Beauchamp, Governor, 31 
Beef, Chilled and Frozen, Exports, 279 
Consumption of, 715, 716 
Retail Prices of, 723 
Bee-keeping, 335 
Beer, Consumption of, 589, 719 
Manufacture of, 223 
Bega’ River, 8 
Bellinger River, 7 
** Bellona ” The, 21 
Belmore, Governor, 27 
Benevolent Asylums, 694 
Betterment System, Application to Rail- 
ways, 127 
Bills of Sale, 538 
Birds, Native, 770 
Birthplaces of Married Persons, 645 
of the People, 634 
Births, 655 
Decline in Rates, 656 
Excess of, over Deaths, 658 
Illegitimate, 660 
Legitimate and Illegitimate, 657 
Metropolis and Country, 658 
Period elapsing till birth of fitst 
child, 660 
Plural, 662 
Sex of Children, 657 
Bismuth, 397 
Blankets, Manufacture of, 226 
Bligh, Governor, 22 ~ . 
Blind, Number of in Population, &c., 
701 
Blue, Consumption of, 717 
Blue Mountains, Tourist Resorts, 35 
Boards and Trusts, 341 
Bones, Export of, 281 
Boot Factories, 226 
Bores, Artesian, 18, 286 
Botanical Gardens, 34 
Botany Bay, Settlement at, 19 
Bourke, Governor, 25 
Brandy, 317 
Bread, Prices of, 723 
Breadstuffs, 301 
Breadwinners and Dependents, 239 
Breweries, 223 
Brickworks, 218 
Bridges, 113 
Bright’s Disease, Deaths from, 685 
Brisbane, Governor, 24 
Broken Hill Proprietary, 385 
Broom Millet, 306 
Brunswick River, 7 
Building Societies, 494 
Bulli Disaster, 28 
Bulli Pass, 38 
Butter, Characteristics of New South 
Wales, 329 
Consumption of, 328, 715, 716 
Factories, 222 
Freight charges on, to London, 
329 


v] 


Butter— 

Imports into United Kingdom from 
various countries. 328 

London Prices of, 329 

Manufacture in Districts, 327 

Milk used in Manufacture, 325, 326 

Quantity made in Factories or on 
Farms, 328 

Relative Progress of Coastal Dis- 
tricts in Manufacture, 324 

Retail Prices of, 723 

Value of Production, 334 


Cable Services, 158 
Cainozoic Period, 17 
Canadian Australian Mail Service, 153 
Cancer, Deaths from, 680 
Candle Factories, 217 
Candles, Consumption of, 717 
Cane Sugar, 311 
Capital Punishment, 604 
Carboniferous Rocks, 16 
Carrington, Governor, 28 
Carrots, 310 
Carruthers, Hon. J. H., Ministry of, 47 
Castle Hill, Riot at, 22 
Cattle, 270 
Average Calving, 272 
Breeds of, 271 
Dairy, 325 
Diseases in, 282 
Import of, 272 
in Various Countries, 277 
Leasing of Dairy Stud Bulls, 327 
Number involved in Mortgage, 536 
Number slaughtered, 278 
Caves, Jenolan, 36 
Yarrangobilly, 37 
Cement, Manufacture of, 417 
Census of 1901. (See also Population.) 
Coloured Aliens, 637 
Religions, Clergy, &c., 572 
Centenarians, Deaths of, 670 
Charitable Institutions, Revenue and 
Expenditure, 695, 696 
Charities, Total Expenditure on, 696 
Cheese, Consumption of, 331, 715, 716 
Production of, 330 
Retail Prices of, 723 
Value of Production, 334 
Child-birth, Deaths in, 685 
Child Labour, 212 
Children’s Courts, 583 
Chilled Meat, Export of, 279 
Chinese Population, 637 
Occupations of, 638 
Chinese Restriction, 28 
Seamen, Wages of, 174 
Chromium, 398 
Churches. (See Religion.) 
Cigars and Cigarettes, Manufacture of 225 
Consumption of, 718 
Citrus Fruits, 318 
Clarence River, 7 
Climate, 735 
Closer Settlement, 69 
Clothing Factories, 225 
Clyde River, 8 
Coachbuilding, 228 
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Coal, Accidents in Chief Mines of World, 


405 
Accidents in Mines, 405 
Consumption of, 407 
Discovery of, 400 
Export prices, 726 
Exports of, 408 
Miners’ Accident Relief Fund, 405 
Northern District, 402. 
Persons: employed mining for, 402 
Price Levels of, 728 
Prices. of, 404 
Production, 402 
and Value since discovery, 406 
Proximate Analyses of, 409 
Southern and South-western dis- 
trict, 403 
Western District, 403 
Coastal District, 5 
Cobalt, 399 
Cocoa and Chocolate, Consuniption of, 
715 
Coffee, 321 
Consumption of, 715, 716 
Coin in circulation, 503 
Coinage, 497 
Coke, 410 
Coloured Alien Races, 636 
Commerce, 175. (See also under Trade, 
Imports, &c.) 
Committals, 611 
Common Law Jurisdiction, 614 
Commonwealth, Finances of, as afiect- 
ing New South Wales, 469 
Companies, Registered, 493 
Composition Duty, 433 
Conditional Leases, 64. (See also 


Land.) 

Conditional Purchase, 58. (See also 
Land.) 

Conditional Purchase Leases, 63. (See 
also Land.) 


Conjugal Coudition, 643 
Constitution of New South Wales, 44 
Conveyances of Private Lands, 532 
Co-operative Trading Societies, 495 
Cook, Captain, 3 
Copper, Export prices, 726 
Miners employed, 393 
Mines, Accidents in, 393 
Prices of, 391 
Production of, 393 
Copyright, 621 
Cost of Living, 721 
Council, Executive, 44 
Legislative, 45 
Courts, Arbitration, 777, e seq. 
Children’s, 583 
District, 618 
High Court of Australia, 612 
Licensing, 618 
Magistrates’, 576 
Superior, 591, 612 
Creameries, 222 
Cretaceous Rocks, 17 
Crime, Decrease in, 609 
in Australasia, 611 
Criminals, Identification of, 581 
Criminal Statistics, Compilation of, 576 


Crisis of 1892, 30) 

Crown Lands. (See under Land.) 

Crustacesx, 775 

Cultivation. (See under Various Crops, 
&c.) 

Cunningham, Allan, Discoveries of, 23 

Currants and Raisins, Consumption of, 
717 

Currency, 497 

Customs Duties, 206 

Customs,. Revenue from,. 429 

Cyclones, 731 


Dairy Cattle, Leasing of Stud Bulls, 327 
Dairy Cows, Increase of, 326 
Dairy Farming, 324 
Area of Pastures, 325 
Distribution of, 324 
Relative Progress of Coastal Dis- 
tricts, 324 
Value of Production from, 251, 
334 
Dampier, William, Discoveries by, 2 
Darling, Governor, 24 
Darling River, 13 
Dates, Consumption of, 717 
Deaf and Dumb, 700 
Death Rates, Various Cities, 668 
Deaths, 1871-1904, 662 
Ages at, 669 
Causes of, 670 
from Chief Causes 
Accident or Negligence; 687 
Aporplexy, 684 
Bright’s Disease, 685 
Cancer, 680 
Diatrhwal Diseases and En-. 
teritis, 675 
Diphtheria and Croup, 674 
Diseases of Digestive System, 
684 
of the Heart, 683 
Enteric (Typhoid Fever), 674 
in Child Birth, 685 
Insanity, 682 
Measles, 672 
Phthisis, 677 
Pneumonia, 676 
Scarlet Fever, 673 
Suicide, 687 
Violence, 687 
Whooping Cough, 673 
Index of Mortality, 668 
Infant, 665 
in Gaols, 604 
Metropolis, 666 
and Country, 664 
Rates in Various Countries, 664 
in Australasia, 663 
Debt, Public, 453 
Denison, Governor, 25 
Denominational Schools, 563 
Devonian Rocks, 16 
Destitute Adults, 694 
Children, 691 
Diamonds, 413 
Diamond Drills, 418 
Diarrhceal Diseases, Deaths from, 675 
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Digestive System, Deaths from Dis- 
eases of, 684 

Diphtheria and Croup, Deaths from, 
674 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Association, 
611 
Discovery of Australia, 1 
Diseases in Stock, 282 
Distilleries, 223 
District Courts, 618 
Divorce Court Transactions of, 617 
Divorces, Ages of Parties, 711 
Conjugal Condition of parties 
married, 711 
Country in which Marria 
celebrated, 709 
Duration of Marriages, 710 
Grounds on which granted, 708 
Issue of Marriages of persons 
divorced, 710 
Nationalities of parties, 712 
Number granted since 1873, 707 


ge was 


Religious Denomination of Mar-° 


riages, 709 
Docks and Wharves, 172 
Domestic Produce, Exports of, 182 
Domestic Servants, 713 
Dredging Leases, 373 
Drugs and Chemical Factories, 229 
Drunkenness, 587 
Fatility of Present Method of deal- 
ing with, 590 
Duff, Governor, 30 
Duke of Edinburgh, Attempted Assas- 
sination of, 27 
“Dunbar,” Wreck of the, 27 
Dutch, Discoveries by the, 1 


Early Closing Act, 762 
Edible Fat, Exports of, 281 
Education, 544 
Ages of Scholars at State and 
Private Sehools, 548 
Degree of, at Census Periods, 549 
Denominational Schools, 563 
Expenditure by State, 553 
Private Schools, 555 
Defects of, 555 
Progress of, as shown by Marriage 
Registers, 547 
Rise of State School System, 545 
Savings Banks at State Schools, 555 
Scientific Societies, 566 
State Schools Enrolment and At- 
tendance, 550 
Grades of Teachers, 551 
Subsidised Schools, 554 . 
Superior Public and High Schools, 
557 
Teachers and Scholars at State 
Schools, 548 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, 552 
Technical, 564 
The Educational Revival, 544 
University of Sydney, 558 
Weakness of Compulsory Clauses 
of Act, 549 
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Elections, Voting at, 46 
Electric Lighting, Municipal, 358 
Electric Lighting Works, 231 
Employment, Ages of Workers, 246 
Commercial Class, 243 
Domestic Class, 244 
Grades of Occupations, 245 
Industrial Class, 242 
Professional Class, 244 
Transport and Communication, 243 
Employment and Production, 239 
Breadwinners and Dependents, 240 
‘“‘ Endeavour ” Voyages, 3 
Ensilage, 308 
Enteric Fever, Deaths from, 674 
Equity Court, Transactions of, 615 
Estates, 539 
in various Categories, 542 
Probate Court and Stamp Duty 
Returns, 542 
Exchanges of Land (See also Land), 62 
Excise Duties, 207 
Fxcise, Revenue from, 429 
Executions, 605 
Executive Council, 44 
Exhibition of 1870, 27 
Experimental Farms, 322 
Exports, Articles Re-exported, 186 
Australian Produce, 193 
Average Value, 1860-1904, 175 
Domestic Produce, 182 — 
Chief Arcicles, 184 
Frozen, Chilled and Preserved Meat 
279 
Interstate, 192 
and Ove:sea, 177 
Volume at Quinquennial Periods, 
191 
to British Possessions, 201, 202 
New Zealand, 201 
Queensland, 197 
Tasmania, 199 
United Kingdom, 200 
Victoria, 195 
Western Australia, 198 
co Foreign countries, 204 
Japan, 205 
Java, 205 
South Sea Islands, 205 
to Various Countries, 188 
Extradition, 609 


Factories, Capital invested in, 236 
Child Labour in, 212 
Classification of, 214 

Arms and Explcsives, 228 

Books, Paper, Printing, 227 

Clothing and Textile Fabrics, 
225 

Drugs, Chemicals, 229 

Food and Drink, 221 

Furniture and Bedding, 229 

Leatherware, 232 

Light, Heat, and Power, 230 

Metal Works, Machinery, 219 

Minor Wares, 232 

Musical Instruments, 228 
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Factories—conid. 
Classification of — 
Oils and Fats, 217 
Ship and Boat Building, 228. 
Surgical and Scientific Appli- 
ances, 230 
Time pieces, Jewellery, &c., 
230 
Treating Raw Materials, 216 
Treating Stone, Clay, Glass, 
&e., 218; 
Vehicles, Saddlery, and Har- 
ness, 228 
Working in Wood, 219 
Duties assigned to females in, 211 
Employment in, 214 
Establishments and Employment, 
208 
Female Labour in,.210 
Metropolitan and Country, 213 
Power and Value of Plant, &c., 235 
Power used, 209 
Value of Machinery and Plant, 
209 
Value of Production, 238, 25] 
Value of Property, 237 
Wages paid in, 232 
Factory and Shop Legislation, 758 
Farm and Dairy Yroduce, Wholesale 
Prices, 725 
Farm Cove, 34 
Fauna, 763 
Federal Ocean Mail Service, 153 
Federation, Effect of, on State Finances, 
469 
Female Labour in Factories, 210 
Ferries, 114 
Finance. (See Public Finance and 
Private Finance.) 
Financial Crisis of 1893, 30 
Fines, 580 
Fire Brigades, 520 
Fire Brigades Act, 341 
Fire Clays, 417 
Fire Insurance, 518 
Amount of Risks, 519 
Fires, 519 
First Fleet, 19 
First Offenders Probation Act, 58] 
Fish, Species of, in N.S.W., 768 
Fish and Fisheries, 749 
Distribution of Catch, 756 
Fish Culture and Acclimatisation 
756 
Fish, Fresh, Consumption of, 755 
Preserved, Consumption of, 717 
Methods of Capturing Fish, 753 
Migration of Fish, 752 
Oyster Culture, 757 
Value of Fishing Industry in various 
countries, 755 
Fishing Resoi‘s, 34 ef seq, 
Flax, 321 
Flinders, Discoveries by, 21 
Flour, Consumption of, 715 
Flour Mills, 223 
Food, Expenditure on, 722 
Prices of, 723 
Foods, Consumption of, 715 et seg 


Footrot in Sheep, 282 
Forestry and Fisheries, Productiou from, 
251 
Friendly Societies, Branches and Mem- 
bers, 523 
Classification of Funds, 524 
Receipts and Expenditure, 523 
Frozen Meat, Export: of, 279 
Fruit, Imports and Exports of, 319 
Production of, 319 
Fugitive Offenders, 609 
Furniture and Bedding Factories, 229 
Furs, Export of, 281 


Gaols, 593 
Ages of Distinct Prisoners, 1900-4. 
597 
Capital Punishment in, 604 
Convictions of Females, 597 
Males, 596 
Deaths in, 604 
Dietary Scale in, 602 
Distinct Prisoners received into, 
594 
Employment of Prisoners in, 602 
Expenditure.on, 608 
Identification of Prisoners, 581 
Libraries in, 594 
Offences of prisoners, 599 
Prisone.s punished in, 601 
Remissions of Sentences, 603 
Restricted association of Prisoners 
in, 594 
Sentences of Prisoners, 595 
Value of Prison Labour, 608 
Gas Works, 231 
Municipal, 358 
Gemstones, 413 
Geological Formation, 15 
Gipps, Governor, 25 
Glebe Island Bridge, 114 
Glue Pieces, Exports, 281 
Gold, Alluvial and Quartz Miners, 380 
Average Yield per Miner, 383 
Characteristics of New South Wales, 
383 © 
Cobar and Mt. Drysdale Field, 382 
Dredging and Sluicing, 379 
Effect of Discoveries, 26 
Exports of, 182 
History of Discovery, 376 
Import and Export since 1851, 502 
Movements of, 501 
Production in Australasia since 
1851, 383 
Production of World, 383 
Production since 1851, 378 
Wyalong Field, 381 
Yield from Alluvial Mines, 381 
from Quartz Mines, 382 
Gourd Crops, 321 
Governor, Functions of the, 44 
Grape Vines, Area and Production, 315 
Graphite, 418 
Grasses, Area under, 288 
Great Dividing Range, 9 


Greater Sydney Scheme, 3 £0 
Green Fodder and Sown Grasses, 307 
Gwydir River, 13 


Habitations of the People, 712 
Habitual Offenders Act, 593, 599 
Hair, Exports of, 281 
Harbours of New South Wales, 5 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 171 
Hargraves, Edwards, 26 
Hastings River, 7 
Hawkesbury River, 8 
Scenic charms of, 39 
Hay, Area and Production, 1895-1904, 
306 
Hay frrigation Trust, 342 
Health Resorts. (Sce Tourist Attrac- 
tions.) 
' Heart Disease, Deaths from, 683 
Historical Sketch, 19 
Holdings, Area of, 108 
Class of Land on, 110 
Number and Area of, 84 
Homestead Selections (see also Land), 62 
Number and Area, 79 
Honey, Consumption of, 717 
Imports of, 335 
Production of, 335 
Hops, 321 
Horses, 272 
Classification of, 273 
Diseases in, 283 
Exports of, 274 
in Various Countries, 277 
Number involved in Mortgage, 536 
Suitableness of Climate for, 273 
Hospitals, Admissions, &c., 689 
for Insane. (See Insanity.) 
Revenue and Expenditure, 691 
Hotels, 619 
House Rents, 726 
Houses. (See Habitations. ) 
Hunter District, Attractions of, 40 
Water Supply, 363 
Hunter, Governor, 21 
Hunter River, 8 
Discovery of, 21 


Igneous Rocks, 17 
Hlegitimacy, 660 
Legitimation Act, 661 
Tlliteracy, 547, 549 
Immigration (See-also Population), 628 
Assisted, 628 
Immigration Restriction Act, 251, 636 
Imports—Australian Produce, 193 
Average Annual, 175 
Chief Articles, 179 
for Home Consumption, 181, 205 
from British Possessions, 201 
Canada, 201 , 
Fiji, 201 
Hongkong, 201 
New Zealand, 201 
Straits Settlements, 201 


| 
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Imports— 
from-— 
Queensland, 197 
Tasmania, 199 
United Kingdom, 200 
Victoria, 195 
West Australia, 198 
from Foreign Countries, 202 
Belgium, 204 
France, 204 
Germany, 204 
Norway and Sweden, 204 
South Sea Islands, 205 
United States, 204 
from Various Countries, 188 
Inter-State, 192 
and Oversea, 176 
Method of arriving at value, 175 
Origin of, 189 
Rates of Duty, 206 
Volume of, at Quinquennial 
Periods, 190 
Improvement Leases, 65 
Improvement Purchases (See also 
Land), 61 
Income Tax, 430 
Revenue from, 429 
Incomes, 431 
Index of Mortality, 668 
Indian and Cingalese Population, 639 
Industrial Arbitration, 777 
List of Awards, 786 
Industrial Assurance, 516 
Industrial Unions, 250, 780 
Infant Protection Act, 696 
Infantile Mortality, 665 
Inlets of New South Wales, 5 
Inquests, 590 
Insanity, Causes of, in New South Wales 
and Great Britain, 705 
Criminal, 705 
* Deaths from, 682 
Hospitals and Patients, 702 
Insane in each State, 703 
Insane Patients recovered and died, 
704 
Number and cost of Insane, 706 
Insects of N,S.W., 773 
Insolvency, 527 
Instruction. (See Education. ) 
Insurance, 507 
Fire, 518 
Intestate Estates, 616 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 589, 719 
Consumption of, in Australia and 
various other Countries, 721 
Expenditure on, 720 
Investment Societies, 494 
Iron, Deposits of, in State, 394 
Iron Works, 395 (see also 220). 
Irrigation, 321 
Irrigation Trusts, 342 
Islands, 6 


Japanese Population, 639 
Jenolan Caves, 36 
Jersey, Governor, 29 
Judicial Separations, .707 
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Kaolin, 417 

Katoomba Falls, 35 

Kiama, Attractions of, 38 

King, Governor, 22 

Kerosene Oil, Consumption of, 717 
Kerosene Shale, 411 

Kosciusko, Scenic Charms of, 42 


Labour, Importation of, 251 
Labour Party, 29 
Labour Settlements, 68 
Lakes, Coastal, 6 
Tableland, 11 
Western District, 14 
Land Acts of 1884 and 1889, 56 
1895 and 1908, 57 
Land (Sec also Settlement), Additional 
Conditional Purchases, Number 
and Area, 79 
Alienation up to 1861, 53 
Amount of Purchase Money re- 
ceived, 75 
Area available for Settlement, 75 
Area claimed by virtue of pre- 
emptive right, 81 
Area granted for various purposes, 
74 
under Voluntcer Land Regu- 
lations, 73 
Auction Sales of Country, 80 
Closer Settlement, 69 
Effects of Legislation, 77 
Exchanges, 62- 
Homestead Sclections, Number and 
Area, 79 
Houses, and Improvements, Value 
of, 343 
Improvement Leases, 65 
Indiscriminate Selection at Upset 
Price, 81 : 
Labour Scttlements, 68 
Legislation, 48 
History of, 48, e seq. 
Methods of taking up, 58, ed seg. 
Non-residential, Conditional Pur- 
chases, Number and Area, 79 
Number and Area of Holdings, 84 
Occupation Licenses, $6 
Original Conditional Purchases, 
Number and Area, 79 
Pastoral, History of Occupation, 55 
Pastoral Leases, 66 
Progress of Alienation, 71 
Residential Leases, 67 
Revenue from, 428, 433 
Sales, Introduction of, 51 
Sales of, under various categories, 
82 
Scrub and Inferior Leases, 66 
Selections and Transfers, 82 
Settlement Leases, 65 
Number and Area, 79 
Snow Leases, 67 
Special Leases, 67 
Western Division, 67 
Land and Income Taxation, 431 
Land Tax, Revenue from, 429 


Lands Department, Cost of Adminis- 
tration, 71 
La Perouse, 19 
Lard, Exports of, 281 
Lascar Seamen, Wages of, 174 
Lead, Export prices, 726 
Production of, 386, 389 
Leatherware, Manufacture of, 232 
Legislative Assembly, 45 
Legitimation Act, 661 
Letters. (See Posts and Telegraphs.) 
Leura Falls, 35 
Libraries, 567 
Prison, 594 
Licenses, Colonial Wine, 619 
Hotel, 619 
Licensing Courts, 618 
Liens on Growing Crops, 536 
Life Assurance, 508 
Lighthouses, 173 
Limestone Flux, 416 
Liquor Act, 32, 367, 619 
Live Stock, 1778-1850, 253 
1861-1904, 254 
Cattle, 270 
Diseases in, 282 
Disposal of Surplus, 279 
Expressed in terms of Sheep, 276 
Horses, 272 
in Various Districts, 254 
Number in various countries, 277 
Number quarantined, 284 
Sheep, 255 
Slaughtering Returns, 277 
Value of Production from, 275 
Living, Cost of, 721 
Loan Account, 448 
T.oan Appropriation, 446 
Loans, Character of Stock, 462 
Charges on Floating, 458 
Dates of Maturity, 457 
Expenditure from, 449 
Issue of Inscribed Stock in London, 
467 
Municipal, 352, 353 
Quotations for Stock, 460 
Rate of Interest on, 468 
Local Government (see also Municipali- 
ties) Boards and Trusts, 341 
Establishment of Greater Sydney 
and Greater Newcastle, 340 
Expenditure in Metropolis and 
Country, 338 
Expenditure of Municipalities, 351 
Incorporated and Unincorporated 
Areas, 337 
Loans of Municipalities, 352, 353 
Rates in Municipalities, 344 
Revenue of Municipalities, 349 
Shires Act, 1905, 336 
Value of Property in Municipalities, 
347 
Water Supply and Sewerage, 356, 
357, 


Local Government Extension Bill, 355 
Local Option, 367 

Loftus, Governor, 28 

Lucerne, 308 

Lunatic Asylums. (Seo Insanity). 
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Macarthur, Captain, 22 
Macleay River, 7 
Macquarie, Governor, 23 
Magistrates’ Courts, 576 
Ages of Persons Apprehended, 584 
Apprehensions, 583 a 
Birthplaces of Persons Appre- 
lended, 584 
Classification of Offences, 579 
Disposal of Arrest and Summons 
Cases, 577 
Drunkenness, 587 
Education of Persons Apprehended, 
586 
Fines, 580 
Offenders and Proportion of Popu- 
lation, 578 
Religions of Persons Apprehended 
586 
Small Debts Cases, 618 
Summary Convictions, 580 
Mail Routes, History of Establishment, 
15} 
Maize, Area and production, 1885-1904, 
302 
in districts, 301 
Net import of, 303 
Retail prices of, 723 
Maizena, Consumption of, 717 
Malt, Imports of, 305 
Mammals, 763 
Manganese, 397 
Mangold-wurzel, 310 
Manly, Attractions of, 33 
Manning River, 7 
Manufacturing Industry, 208. (See also 
Factories. ) 
Marble, 416 
Market Gardens, 320 
Marriages, 647 
Ages at, 652 
Condition before, 653 
Fecundity of, 654 
Mark Signatures, 650 
of Minors, 653 
Solemnization of, 651 
Matra, James, 19 
Measles, Deaths from, 672 
Meat, Consumption of, 715, 716 
Export of Frozen, 279 
Mercury, 398 
Metals, Export prices, 726 
Metamorphic Rocks, 17 
Meteorology, 731 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, 359, 360 
Mica, 416 
Milk, Concentrated, 331 
Condensed, 331 
Consumption cf, 717 
Increase in butter yield from, 327 
Increase in yield, 326 
Production of, on North and Sonth 
Coast, 324 
Quantity used for Butter making, 
325, 326 
Value of Production, 334 
Millet, 306 
Mineral Leases, 370: 


Mineral Licenses, 371 
Mineral Production, Value of, 251 
Minerals, Production of, at various 
periods, 375 
Miners’ Rights, 371 
Mines and Minerals, 369 
Mines, Employment in and Production 
from, 375 
Mining Machinery and Plant, Value of, 
375 
Mining on Crown Lands, 370 
on Private Lands, 372 
Ministers of Religion. (See Religion.) 
Ministries, 47 
Mint, Transactions of, 497 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, Explorations by, 
25 
Mollusea, 772 
Molybdenum, 397 
Money Orders and Postal Notes, 524 
Money, Stocks of, in various Countries, 
504. 
Moreton Bay District, Separation of, 27, 
Mortality. (See Deaths.) 
Mortgages, 533 
Discharges of, 536 
Live Stock and Wool, 535 
on Ships, 537 
Real Estate, 534 
Summary of, 538 
Mountains, Coastal, 9 
Isolated, 9 
of the Tableland, 10 
Municipal Association, 355 
Municipalities, 342. (See also Locak™ 
Government.) 
Annual and Capital Value, 345 
Annual Value of Chief Cities of ‘ 
Great Britain, 347 
Assets of, 355 
Capital Value of Ratable Property, .. 
347 
Elections, 345 
Expenditure, 351 
Gas and Electric Lighting Works, .. 
358 
Liabilities, 354 
Loans, 352 
Local Option, 367 
Population of, 631 
Country, 632 
Revenue, 349 
Roads and Streets, 359 
Water and Sewerage Works, 356,.°. 
357, 365 
Murray River, 13 
Murrumbidgee River, 14 
Museums, 570 
Mustard, Consumption of 717 
Mutton, Chilled and Frozen, Exports: 
of, 279 
Consumption of, 715, 716 
London Prices of Frozen, 280 


Nambucca River, 7 
National Art Gallery, 569 
Naturalisation, 640 
Navigation Department, 171 
New South Wales Corps, 21 
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No-Liability Mining Companies, 495 

Non-Residential Conditional Purchases, 
Number and Area, 79 

Norfolk Island, 6 

North Coast Scenery, 41 

Northern Line, Atrractions on, 39 

Note Circulation, 505 

Noxious Animals, 284 


Oatmeal, Consumption of, 715, 716 

Oats, Area and Production, 1885-1904, 
304 

Net Import, 304 

Observatory, 566 

Ocean Mail Services, 152 

Occupation Licenses, 66 

Occupations. (See Employment and 
Production. ) 

Oils and Fats, Factories treating, 217 

Old-Age Pensions, 697 

Onions, 310 

Consumption of, 717 

Opal, 415 

Oranges and Lemons, Area and Yield, 
318 

Orchards, 317 

Original Conditional Purchases, Number 
and Area, 79 

Oxley, Discoveries by, 23 

Oyster Culture, 757 


Pacific Cable Service, 159 

Pacific Islands Labourers’ Act, 636 

Palxozoic Rocks, 15 

Paper Currency, 505 

Parkes, Sir Henry, 31 

Parks and Reserves, 368 

Parliaments, 46 

Paspalum dilitatum, 308 

Pastoral Industry, 253. (See also Live 
Stock.) 

Production from, 251 

Pastoral Lands, History of Occupation, 

55 


Pastoral Leases, 66 

Pastoral Produce, Wholesale lun: 726 
Products, Variation i in Prices, 276 
Property, Value of, 275 
Pursuits. Employment in, 282 

Pastures Protection Act, 283 

Patents, 62U 

Peas and Beans, Cultivation of, 320 

Pelsart, Discoveries by, 2 

Peninsular and Oriental Mail Service, 

153 

Pensions, Old-Age, 697 

Pepper, Consumption of, 717 

Pére Le Receveur, 20 

Permo-Carboniferous Rocks, 16 

Phillip, Governor, 19 

Phthisis, Deaths from, 677 

PhyHoxera, 316 

Physical Configuration of New South 

Wales, 5 

Piano Factories, 228 

Pigments, 399 

Pigs. (See Swine.) 


Plains, in Tableland District, 10 
of the West, 12 
Platinum, 397 
Pneumonia, Deaths from, 676 
Police, 606 
Expenditure on, 608 
Population, Aborigines, 639 
Ages of, 633 
Agglomeration of, in City, 630 
Alien, 636 
Annual Increase of Urban and 
Rural, 630 
Arrivals and Departures, 626 
Assisted Immigration, 628 
Birthplaces, 634 
of Married People, 645 
Chinese, 637 
Conjugal Condition, 643 
Country, 632 
Distribution of Sexes, 627 
Growth of, 1861-1905, 623 
Increase of, by Excess of Immigra- 
tion, 624, 625 
Indians and Cingalese, 639 
Japanese, 639 
Methods of calculating, 624 
Metropolitan, 631 
Natural Increase, 624, 625, 
Naturalisation, 640 
Reasons for small immigration, 625 
Suburban, 631 
Syrians, 639 : 
Urban and Rural, 628 
Pork, Consumption of, 715, 716 
Port Jackson, Description of, 33 
Port Phillip, Separation of, 26 
Postal Notes, 527 
Posts and Telegraphs, 148 
Cable Services, 158 
History of Post Office, 148 
Postal Statistics, Letters, News 
papers, &c., 154 
Telegraph Rates, 158 
Telegraphs, 156 
Telegraphs in Various Countries, 
157 
Telephones, 160 
Post-Tertiary Rocks, 17 
Potatoes, Area and Production 1885- 
1904, 309 
Consumption of, 715, 716 
Net Import of, 309 
Retail Prices of, 723 
Poultry Farming, 334 
Price Levels, Exports, 727 
Imports, 729 
Imports and Exports, 730 
Pastoral Products, 276 
Silver, 729 
Wool and Coal, 728 
Prices, f.o,b. Metals and Coal, 726 
Retail of Commodities, 723, 724 
Wholesale, Farm and Dairy Pro- 
duce, 725 
Primary Producers, 241. 
Prisons. (See Gaols.) 
Private Finance, 474 
Private Property, 539 
Private Railways, 141 
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Private Schools, 555 
Probate and Succession Duties, 432 
Probate Court Transactions, 615 
Production from all Industries, 251 
from Factories, 238 
Productions, Export of Local, 182 
Prohibited Immigrants, 836 
Property, Distribution of, 541 
in Various Categories, 543 
Prospecting Vote, 418 
Public Debt, 453 
Public Finance, Composition Duty, 433 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 423 
Effect of Federation on, 469 
Expenses of General Government, 
440 
Financial Agents, 458 
General Banking Account, 422 
General Miscellaneous Receipts, 
438 : 
History of Publie Debt, 453 
Issue of Treasury Bills, 464 
Land and Income Taxes, 430 
Land Revenue, 433 
Loan Account, 448 
Loan Appropriations, 446 
Loans, Character of Stock issued, 
462 
Charges on Floating, 458 
Dates of Maturity, 457 
Issue of Inscribed Stock in 
London, 467 
Local Issue of Funded Stock, 
463 
Quotations for Stock, 460 
Rate of Interest, 468 
Redemptions and Sinking 
Funds, 459 
Probate and Successicn Duties, 432 
Receipts for Services, 436 
Revenue and Expenditure, 425 
Influence of Shires Act on, 427 
Sources of Revenue, 428 
System of Accounts, 420 
Taxation, 429 
Trust Funds and Special Deposits, 
441 ‘ 
Public Houses, 519 
Public Instruction. (See Education.) 
Public Instruction Act, 545 
Public Libraries, 567 
Public Watering Places, 286 
Pulse Crops, 320 : 
Punts, Numker and Description, 114 
_ Pyrmont Bridge, 113 


Quarantine, 172 
of Stock, 283, 284 
Queensland, Separation of, 27 


Rabbits, 284 
Railways, Accidents on, 140 
Altitudes reached, 131 
Average Weight of Train Load, 131 
Betterment System, 127 
British, 183 : 


Railways— 
Canadian Pacific, 133 
Capital Cost, 123 
Coaching and Goods Traffic, 127, 
134 
Comparison of Railway Facilities, 
119 
in Various Countries, 120 
with Population, 120 
Control of State, 119 
Cost of Constraction, 121 
Description of Goods Traffic. 137 
Earnings and Expenses per Mile, 
130 
Effecc of Train Load, 131 
Employment and Wages, 139 
Expenditure under various head- 
ings, 128 
Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 136 
and Ton Mileage, 132 
Traffic in various countries,137 
Gradients, 121 
History of Construction, 117 
Lines open for Traffic, 122 
‘Loss on non-paying lines, 126 
Mileage opened each year, 118 
Net earnings and interest on capitaf 
128, 129 
Non-paying lines, 130 
Private lines, 141 
Revenue Returns and Working 
Expenses, 124 
Rolling Stock, 139 
Starving Stock Rates, 138 
- Suburban Traffic, 135 
Systems operating, 118 
True interest returned on, 129 
United States, 133 
Rainfall, 735 
Raisin Fruits, 317 
Ratable Property, value of, 343 
Rawson, Governor, 31 
Real Estate, Transactions in, 531 
Real Property Act, Assurance Fund,. 
533 
Refineries, Sugar, 224 
Reformatories, 565, 693 
Registered Companies, 493 
Registered Letters, 156 
Registered Vessels, 169 
Religion, Attendance at Churches, 573° 
Clergy and Adherents of various 
Denominations, 572 
of married Persons, 646 
State Aid to, 571 
Sunday Schools, 575 
Religious Instruction in State Schools 
548 ; 
Rents, 726 
Reptiles and Batrachians, 763 
Residential Leases, 67 _ 
Responsible Government, Granting of, 


Restriction of Immigration, 251 

Retail Prices of Commodities, 723, 724 

Revenue and Expenditure. (Sec Public 
Finance.) 

Rice, Consumption.of, 715, 716 

Richmond River, 7 
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Ringbarking, 291 
Rivers, Coastal, 7 
Wesiern District, 12 
Peculiarities of, 12 
Roads, Control] of, 113 
Cost of Carriage by, compared with 
Railways, 115 
Expenditure on, 116 
History of Construction, 111 
Length of Principal, 112 
Robertson, Sir John, Land Legislation, 
27 
‘Robinson, Governor, 27 
Root Crops, Minor, 309 
“Rum ” Trade, 21 
-Rural Settlement. (See also Settlement) 
84 
Rye, 306 


. Sabbath Schcols, 575 
Sago and Tapioca, Consumption of, 717 
San Francisco Mail Service, 153 
-Savings Banks, 490 
at State Schools, 555 
Deposits and Depositors, 491 
Invested Funds of 491 
Statistics for various countries, 492 
Saw Mills, 219 
Scarlet Fever, Deaths from, 673 
Scenery, New South Wales, 33 
«Schools, Denominational, 563 
Private, 555 
Reformatory and Industrial, 565 
State, Attendance at, 550 
Enrolment and Attendance, 
551) 
Expenditure on, 553, 554 
‘Origin of System, 545 
Religious instruction in, 546 
School fees received, 554 
Superior Public and High 
Schools, 557 
Teachers and Enrolment, 548 
Sunday, 575 
’ Scientific Societies, 566 
Scrub and Inferior Land Leases, 66 
Seamen’s Wages, 173 
Seasons and Temperature, 735 
Selenium, 399 
Servants, Domestic, 713 
-. Se:tlement (see also Land), Area avail- 
able for, 75 
Central Tableland, 93 
Central Western Plain, 102 
Central Western Slope, 98 
‘Hunter and Manning, 87 
:. Metropolitan District, 86 
North Coast District, 90 
. Northern Tableland, 92 
North Western Plain, 101 
. North Western Slope, 96 
“Relation of Agriculture to, 109 
Riverina Division, 104 
South Coast District, 89 
Southern Tableland, 95 
South Western Slope, 99 
Western Division, 105 
Settlement Leases, 65 
Number and Area, 79 


Sewerage Works, 357, 365 
Sexes, Distribution of, 627 
Sheep, Adaptability of districts for 
breeding, 259 
Advantages of Paddocking, 261 
Annual Increase in, 257 
Breeds of, in State, 260 
Carrying Capabilities of State, 257 
Cast of, 258 
History of Breeding, 255 
Import of Stud, 259 
Imports and Exports of, 258 
in Australasia, 258 
Increase in 1904, 261 
in various Countries, 277 
Merino, Introduction of, 22 
Number and Annual Increases, 256 
Number involved in lien and mort- 
gage, 536 
Number Shorn, 266 
Slaughtered, 278 
Relative advantages o“ sheep breed- 
ing and wheat farming, 262 
Size of Flocks, 257 
Weight of Fleece, 266 
Shipbuilding, 228 
Shipping at Chief Ports of Worid, 169 
at Various Ports, 167 
Construction of vessels, 170 
Docks and Wharves, 172 
Foreign, Subsidised, 165 
Inland River, 167 
Lighthouses, 173 
Mortgages on, 537 
Nationality of Vessels, 153 
Navigation Department, 171. 
Quarantine, 172 
Registrations of, 169 
Seamen’s Wages. 173 
Steam and Sailing, 166 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 17] 
Tonnage entered and cleared, 162 
in Ballast, 166 
Trade with various Countries, 164 
Shipwrecks, 173 
Shires Act of 1905, 336 
Influence on Expenditnre, 427 
Shoalhaven River, 8 
Sickness and Infirmity, 699 


_Siiver and Silver Lead, Exports, 387 


Silver, f.0.b. prices, 726 
History of Discovery, 384 
Metallic Contents ot Ores, 386 
Miners Employed and Production, 
389 
Mines, Accidents in, 389 
Price levels, of 729 
Prices of, 388 
Prices of, standard since 1873, 493 
World’s production, 389 
Silurian Rocks, 15 
“* Sirius,” The, 19 
Skins end Hides, Exports, 281 
Slaughtering Returns, 277 
Smelting Works, 221, 389 
Snakes, N.S. W., 765 
Snow Leases, 67 
Soap, Consumption of, 717 
Factories, 217 
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Social Condition, 689 
Soudan Contingent, 28 , 
South Coast District, Description of, 
37 
Southerly ‘‘ Busters,” 733 
Southern Line, Scenery on, 41 
Spaniards, Discoveries by, 1 
Spiders, New South Wales, 773 
Special Leases, 67 
Special Purchases (see also Land), 61 
Spirits, Consumption of, 589, 719 
Stamp Duties, Revenue from, 429 
Starch, Consumption of, 717 
State Childrens’ Relief Board, 691 
State Schools, (See Schools and Educa- 
tion.) 
Strikes, 29, 30, 784 
Stud Sheep, 259. (See also Sheep.) 
Sturt, Explorations by, 24 
Sugar— 
Consumption of, 715 
Mills, 224 
Production in New South Wales, 
314 
Refineries, 224 
Retail Prices, 723 
Sydney Wholesale Prices, 314 
Sugar Cane, 311 
Area and Yield, 1863-1904, 312 
Methods of Cultivation, 313 
Suicide, Deaths from, 687 
Sunday Schools, 575 
Superior Courts, Convictions in, 612 
Supreme Court, 612 
Surgical Instrument Making, 230 
Swine, Chief Breeds of, in State, 332 
Number of, 1860-1904, 331 
in each district, 333 
in various Countries, 277 
slaughtered, 278, 334 
Prices realised for, 334 
Value of Production from, 334 
_ Sydney, Annual and Capital Value, 345 
Assets of, 354 
Corporation Act, 343 
Expenditure of, 351 
Habitations, &c., 342 
Harbour, Description of, 33 
Harbour Trust, 171, 341 
Health of, 667 
History of Incorporation, 339 
Loans, 353 
Population of, 629, 631 
Syenite, 417 
Syrian Population, 639 


Table-land District, 9 
Tallow, Production and Consumption, 
281 
Tasman, Discoveries by, 2 
Taxation, 429. (See also Public 
Finance.) 
Revenue from, 428 
Tea, Consumption of, 715 
Retail Prices of, 723 
Teachers. (See Education ) 
Technical Education, 564 
Telegraphs, 156 
2D 


Telephones, 160 
Tellurium, 399 
Tick (Cattle) 283 
Timbers, New South Wales’, 745 
Tin, 390 
Dredging Plants, 391 
Export prices, 726 
Prices of, 390 
Tobacco, Area and Production, 1885- 
1904, 310 
Capabilities of New South Wales 
for producing, 311 
Consumption of, 718 
Factories, 225 
Topaz, 415 
Torrens Act, Transactions under, 531 
Tourist Attractions, 33 
Towamba River, 8 
Trade, Alteration in Customs Methods 
in Valuing, 176 
Articles exchanged between States, 
194 
Articles of Import, 179 
Customs and Excise Revenue, 207 
Customs Duties, 206 
Effects of Federation, 192 
Excess of Exports or Imports, 179 
Exports, Average Value, 1860-1904, 
175 
Interstate and Oversea, 177 
of Australian Produce, 193 
of Domestic Produce, 182 
Volume of, at Quinquennial 
Periods, 191 
Imports, Average Value, 1860- 
1904, 175 
for Home Consumption, 184, 
205 
Interstate and Oversea, 176 
of Australian Produce, 193 
Volume at Quinquennial 
Periods, 190 
Interstate, 191 
of various countries, 178 
Origin of Imports, 189 
Re-exports, 186 
with British Possessions, 201, 202 
Canada, 201 
Fiji, 201 
Hongkong, 201 
New Zealand, 201 
Queensland, 197 
Straits Settlements, 201 
Tasmania, 199 
United Kingdom, 200 
Victoria, 195 
Western Australia, 198 
with Foreign countries, 202 
Belgium; 203 
China, 203 
France, 203 
Japan, 204 
New Caledonia, 203 
Philippines, 205 
United States, 203 
with Various Countries, 188 
Trade Mark Certificates, 622 
Trade Marks, 496 
Trade Unions, 249 
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Tramways, 142 

Accidents on, 146 

Private Lines, 147 
Transportation, Abolition of, 25 
Treasury Bills, 464 
Triassic Rocks, 16 
Triennial Parliaments, 28 
Trout Fishing, 37, 43 
Trust Funds, 441 
Tuberculosis in Stock, 282 
Turnips, 310 
Tuross River, 8 
Tweed, Manufacture of, 226 
Tweed River, 7 
Typhoid Fever, Deaths from, 674 


Unionism, Industrial, 780 
Unions, Trade and Industrial, 249, 250 
University, The, 558 


Vaccination, 698 

Valleys, Sunken, 10 

Vancouver Mail Servce, 153 

Vegetation of New South Wales, 737 

Violence, Deaths from, 687 

Vital Statistics, 643 

Viticultural Stations, 316 

Volunteer Land Orders, 62. (See also 
Land.) 

Volunteer Land Regulations, Grants 
under, 73 


Wages, at various Periods, 248 
in Factories, 232 
Seamen’s, 173 
under Awards of Arbitration 
Court, 786 
Water and Sewerage, Metropolitan, 359, 
360 
Revenue from, 437 
Water Conservation, 285 
Water Rights Act, 322 
Water Supply, Country Towns, 356 
‘ Hunter District, 363 
Wealth, Private, 539 
Distribution of Ownership, 543 


Wentworth Irrigation Trust, 342 
Western Districts, Physical Descrip- 
tion of, 12 
Western Division Lands, 67 
Wheat, Area and production, 1897- 
1904, 293 
Area and Yield in Commonwealth, 
296 : 
Area of State situable for Wheat 
cultivation, 296 
Consumption of, 300, 716 
Cost of growing and exporting, 299 
Crop Line, 297 
Cultivation on Shares, 295 
Need for more scientific tillage, 298 
Prices of, in Sydney Markets, 1864— 
1905, 300 
Progress of cultivation since 1875, 
295 
Yields in various countries, 298 
Whooping Cough, Deaths from, 673 
Winds, Prevailing, 732 
Wine, Consumption of, 589, 720 
Exports of, 316 
Production of, 1860-1904, 315 
Licenses, 619 
Wolfram, 399 
Wollongong Harbour Trust, 341 
Women’s Franchise, 32 
Wool, Exports, 1860-1904, 263 
1876-1904, 264 
Freights to London, 270 
Local Consumption, 264 
Price Levels of, 728 
Prices in Sydney and London, 268 
Production of Australasia, 269 
Sales of, 267 
Variation in price of, 276 
Woollen Mills, 226 
Working Men’s Blocks, 63. (See also 
Land.) 
Wrecks, 173 


Young, Governor, 27 


Zinc, 399 
Output of Concentrates, 385 
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